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CHAPTER  I. 

E^|oy  the  spring  of  lore  and  yoatb, 

To  some  good  angel  leave  the  rest, 
For  time  will  teach  thee  soon  the  tmtb, 

*^  There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest." 

LojiapiLLOw. 

''"jliTAMMA,  what  was  that  I  heard  papa  saying  to  you 
ilX  this  morning  about  his  lawsuit  V^ 

^^  I  cannot  tell  you  just  now.  Ellen,  pick  up  that  shawl, 
and  spread  it  over  me." 

"  Mamma ! — are  you  cold  in  this  warm  room  ]" 

"  A  little, — there,  that  will  do.  Now,  my  daughter,  let 
me  be  quiet  awhile-^pn't  disturb  me." 

There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room.  Driven  thus  to  her 
own  resources  Ellen  betook  herself  to  the  window  and 
sought  amusement  there.  The  prospect  without  gave  little 
promise  of  it.  Rain  was  falling,  and  made  the  street  and 
every  thing  in  it  look  dull  and  gloomy.  The  foot-passen- 
gers plashed  through  the  water,  and  the  horses  and  carriages 
plashed  through  the  mud ;  gayety  had  forsaken  the  side- 
walks, and  equipages  were  few,  and  the  people  that  were 
out  were  plainly  there  only  because  they  could  not  help  it. 
But  yet  Ellen,  having  seriously  set  herself  to  study  every 
thing  that  passed,  presently  became  engaged  in  her  occu- 
pation; and  her  thoughts  travelling  dreamily  fromoix^  thin^ 
to  aaotber,  she  sat  for  a  long   time  w\t\v  W  \\\)0i^  ^»Rfc 

wfTf^i.'^*'^^  ^^®  window-fiame,  perfeel\\  t^w5!l^  A 
^  ^^ut  t6e  mowing  world  without. 
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Daylignt  gradually  faded  away,  and  the  street  wore  a 
more  and  more  gloomy  aspect.  The  rain  poured,  and  now 
only  an  occasional  carriage  or  footstep  disturbed  the  sound 
of  its  steady  pattering.  Yet  still  Ellen  sat  with  her  face 
glued  to  the  window  as  if  spell-bound,  gazing  out  at  every 
dusky  form  that  passed,  as  though  it  had  some  strange  interest 
for  her.  At  length,  in  the  distance,  light  afler  light  began 
to  appear;  presently  Ellen  could  see  the  dim  figure  of  the 
lamplighter  crossing  the  street,  from  side  to  side,  with  his 
ladder; — then  he  drew  near  enough  for  her  to  watch  him  as 
he  hooked  his  ladder  on  the  lamp-irons,  ran  up  and  lit  the 
lamp,  then  shouldered  the  ladder  and  marched  off  quick,  the 
light  glancing  on  his  wet  oil-skin  hat,  rough  great  coat  and 
lantern,  and  on  the  pavement  and  iron  railings.  The  veriest 
moth  could  not  have  followed  the  light  with  more  perseve- 
rance than  did  Ellen's  eyes — till  the  lamplighter  gradually 
disappeared  from  view,  and  the  last  lamp  she  could  see  was 
lit ;  and  not  till  then  did  it  occur  to  her  that  there  was  such 
a  place  as  in-doors.  She  took  her  face  from  the  window. 
The  room  was  dark  and  cheerless ;  and  Ellon  felt  stiff  and 
chilly.  However,  she  made  her  way  to  the  fire,  and  having 
found  the  poker,  she  applied  it  gently  to  the  Liverpool  coal 
with  such  good  effect  that  a  bright  ruddy  blaze  sprang  up, 
and  lighted  the  whole  room.  Ellen  smiled  at  the  result  of 
her  experiment.  ''That  is  something  like,''  said  she  to  her- 
self; "  who  says  I  can't  poke  the  fire?  Now,  let  us  see  if  I 
can't  do  something  else.  Do  but  see  how  those  chairs  are 
standing— one  would  think  we  had  had  a  sewing-circle  here 
— there,  go  back  to  your  places, — that  looks  a  little  better ; 
now  these  curtains  must  come  down,  and  I  may  as  well 
shut  the  shutters  too-— and  now  this  table-cloth  must  be 
content  to  hang  straight,  and  mamma's  box  and  the  books 
must  lie  in  their  places,  and  not  all  helter-skelter.  Now,  I 
wish  mamma  would  wake  up :  I  should  think  she  might. 
I  don't  believe  she  is  asleep  either,  she  don't  look  as  if  she 
was." 

Ellen  was  right  in  this ;  her  mother's  face  did  not  wear 
the  look  of  sleep,  nor  indeed  of  repose  at  all ;  the  lips  were 
compressed,  and  the  brow  not  calm.  To  try,  however, 
whether  she  was  asleep  or  no,  and  with  the  nalf-acknowl- 
intent  to  rouse  her  at  all  events,  "EWeiv  Vw^X.  ^<ywtL 
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bj  her  side,  and  laid  her  fii#e  close  to  her  mother's  on  the 
pillow.  But  this  failed  to  draw  either  word  or  sign.  After 
a  minute  or  two  Ellen  tried  stroking  her  mother's  cheek 
very  gently; — and  this  succeeded,  for  Mrs.  Montgomery 
arrested  the  little  hand  as  it  passed  her  lips,  and  kissed  it 
fondly  two  or  three  times. 

'^  I  haven't  disturbed  you,  mamma,  have  I  f  said  Ellen. 

Without  replying,  Mrs.  Montgomery  raised  herself  to  a 
sitting  posture,  and  lifling  both  hands  to  her  face  pushed 
back  the  hair  from  her  forehead  and  temples,  with  a  gesture 
which  EUen  knew  meant  that  she  was  making  up  her  mind 
to  some  disagreeable  or  painful  effort.  Then  taking  both 
Ellen's  hands,  as  she  still  knelt  before  her,  she  gazed  in  her 
&ce  with  a  look  even  more  fond  than  usual,  Ellen  thought, 
but  much  sadder  too ;  though  Mrs.  Montgomery's  cheeHii]- 
ness  had  always  been  of  a  serious  kind. 

^  What  question  was  that  you  were  asking  me  awhile  ago, 
my  daughter  V*  4 

'^  I  thought,  mamma,  1  heard  papa  telling  you  this  morn- 
ing, or  yesterday,  that  he  had  lost  that  lawsuit." 

"You  heard  right,  Ellen, — ^he  has  lost  it,"  said  Mrs, 
Montgomery,  sadly. 

'•  Are  you  sorry,  mamma? — does  it  trouble  you?" 

'■  You  know,  my  dear,  that  I  am  not  apt  to  concern  my- 
self overmuch  about  the  gain  or  the  loss  of  money.  I 
believe  my  Heavenly  Father  will  give  me  what  is  good  for 
me." 

"  Then,  mamma,  why  are  you  troubled  ?" 

^^  Because,  my  child,  1  cannot  carry  out  this  principle  in 
other  matters,  and  leave  quietly  my  all  in  His  hands." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  mother?     What  makes  you  'J 
look  so?" 

"  This  lawsuit,  Ellen,  has  brought  upon  us  more  trouble 
than  1  ever  thought  a  lawsuit  could — the  loss  of  it,  I  mean." 

"How,  mamma?" 

"  It  has  caused  an  entire  change  of  all  our  plans.  Your 
father  says  he  is  too  poor  now  to  stay  here  any  longer ;  and 
he  has  agreed  to  go  soon  on  some  government  or  military 
business  to  Europe." 

"  V^ell,  mamma,  that  is  bad,  but  he  has  bewi  v««bN  «k  ^t^afc 
deaJ  before,  and  /  am  sure  we  were  aWay^  N^rj  \vk^^nT 
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**  But,  Ellen,  he  thinks  now,  and  the  doctor  thinks  too, 
Ihat  it  is  very  important  for  my  health  that  I  should  go 
with  him." 

"  Does  he,  mamma  ? — and  do  you  mean  to  go  ?" 

"  1  am  afraid  1  must,  my  dear  child." 

"  Not,  and  leave  me^  mother?" 

The  imploring  look  of  mingled  astonishment,  terror,  and 
sorrow  with  which  Ellen  uttered  these  words,  took  from 
her  mother  all  power  of  replying.  It  was  not  necessary ; 
her  little  daughter  understood  only  too  well  the  silent  an- 
swer of  her  eye.  With  a  wild  cry  she  flung  her  arms  round 
her  mother,  and  hiding  her  &ce  in  her  lap  gave  way  to  a 
violent  burst  of  grief  that  seemed  for  a  few  moments  as  if 
it  would  rend  soul  and  body  in  twain.  For  her  passions 
were  by  nature  very  strong,  and  by  education  very  imper- 
fectly controlled ;  and  time,  **  that  rider  that  breaks  youth," 
had  not  as  yet  tried  his  hand  upon  her.  And  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, in  spite  of  the  fortitude  and  calmness  to  which  she 
had  steeled  herself,  bont  down  over  her,  and  folding  her 
arms  about  her  yielded  to  sorrow  deeper  still,  and  for  a 
little  while  scarcely  less  violent  in  its  expression  than  Ellen's 
own. 

Alas!  she  had  too  good  reason.  She  knew  that  the 
chance  of  her  ever  returning  to  shield  the  little  creature  who 
was  nearest  her  heart  from  the  future  evils  and  snares  of  life 
was  very,  very  small.  She  had  at  first  absolutely  refused 
to  leave  Ellen,  when  her  husband  proposed  it ;  declaring  that 
she  would  rather  stav  with  her  and  die  than  take  the  chance 
of  recovery  at  such  a  cost.  But  her  physician  assured  her 
she  could  not  live  long  without  a  change  of  climate ;  Cap- 
tain Montgomery  urged  that  it  was  better  to  submit  to  a 
temporary  se2)aration,  than  to  cling  obstinately  to  her  child 
for  a  few  months  and  then  leave  her  for  ever ;  said  he  must 
himself  go  speedily  to  France,  and  that  now  was  her  best 
opportunity  ;  assuring  her,  however,  that  his  circumstances 
would  not  permit  him  to  take  Ellen  along,  but  that  she 
would  be  secure  of  a  happy  home  with  his  sister  during  her 
mother's  ab>ence ;  and  to  the  pressure  of  argument  Captain 
Montpjomery  added  the  weight  of  authority — ^insisting  on  her 
compliance.  Conscience  also  asked  Mrs.  Montgomery  whe- 
f/jer  ahe  had  a  right  to  neglect  any  o\\ax\c«i  o^  \\^<£  V>aaX  '**«* 
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offi^red  her ;  and  at  last  she  yielded  to  the  combined  influ- 
ence  of  motives  no  one  of  which  would  have  had  power  suffi- 
cient to  move  her,  and  though  with  a  secret  consciousness  it 
would  be  in  vain,  she  consented  to  do  as  her  friends  wished. 
And  it  was  for  Ellen's  sake  she  did  it  afler  all. 

Nothing  but  necessity  had  given  her  the  courage  to  open 
the  matter  to  her  little  daughter.  Slie  had  foreseen  and 
endeavoured  to  prepare  herself  for  Ellen's  anguish ;  but  na- 
ture was  too  strong  for  her,  and  they  clasped  each  other  in 
a  convulsive  embrace  while  tears  fell  like  rain. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Mrs.  Mont^mery  recollected 
herself^  and  then  though  she  struggled  hard  she  could  not 
immediately  regain  her  composure.  But  Ellen's  deep  sobs 
at  length  fairly  alarmed  her;  she  saw  the  necessity,  for 
both  their  sakes,  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  state  of  violent 
excitement;  self-command  was  restored  at  once. 

"Ellen  !  Ellen  !  listen  to  me,"  she  said  ;  "  my  child, — 
this  is  not  right.  liemember,  my  darling,  who  it  is  that 
brings  this  sorrow  upon  us — though  we  mvAi  sorrow,  we 
must  not  rebel." 

Ellen  sobbed  more  gently  ;  but  that  and  the  mute  press- 
ure of  her  arms  was  her  only  answer. 

"  You  will  hurt  both  yourself  and  me,  my  daughter,  if 
you  cannot  command  yourself  Remember,  dear  Ellen, 
God  sends  no  trouble  upon  his  diildren  but  in  love ;  and 
though  we  cannot  see  how,  he  will  no  doubt  make  all  this 
work  for  our  good." 

"  I  know  it,  dear  mother,"  sobbed  Ellen«  "  but  it's  just 
as  hard !" 

Mrs.  Montgomery's  own  heart  answered  so  readily  to  the 
truth  of  Ellen's  words  that  for  the  moment  she  could  not 
speak. 

"  Try,  my  daughter,"  she  said  after  a  pause, — "  try  to 
oompose  yourself.  I  am  afraid  you  will  make  me  worse, 
EUlen,  if  you  eannot, — I  am  indeed." 

EHlen  had  plenty  of  &ults,  but  amidst  them  all  love  to 
her  mother  was  the  strongest  feeling  her  heart  knew.  It 
had  power  enough  now  to  move  hor  as  nothing  else  could 
have  done ;  and  exerting  all  her  self-command,  of  which  she 
had  sometimes  a  good  deal,  she  did  calm  \i^t^\i  •,  ^^»a«^ 
s^'hbing;  w/ped  her  eyes ;  arose  from  her  oTO\\c\v\T^t\|^«^^w^^ 
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and  seating  herself  on  the  sofa  by  her  mother,  and  laying 
her  head  on  her  bosom,  she  listened  quietly  to  all  the  sooth- 
ing words  and  cheering  considerations  with  which  Mrs. 
Montgomery  endeavoured  to  lead  her  to  take  a  more  hope- 
ful view  of  the  subject.  All  she  could  urge,  however,  had  but 
very  partial  success,  though  the  conversation  was  prolonged 
far  into  the  evening.  Ellen  said  little,  and  did  not  weep 
any  more  ;  but  in  secret  her  heart  refused  consolation. 

Long  before  this  the  servant  had  brought  in  the  tea-things. 
Nobody  regarded  it  at  the  time,  but  the  little  kettle  hissing 
away  on  the  fire  now  by  chance  attracted  Ellen's  attention, 
and  she  suddenly  recollected  her  mother  had  had  no  tea. 
To  make  her  mother's  tea  was  Ellen's  regular  business.  She 
treated  it  as  a  very  grave  affair,  and  loved  it  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  in  the  course  of  the  day.  She  used  in  the  first 
place  to  make  sure  that  the  kettle  really  boiled ;  then  she 
carefully  poured  some  water  into  the  tea-pot  and  rinsed  it, 
both  to  Tnake  it  clean  and  to  make  it  hot ;  then  she  knew 
exactly  how  much  tea  to  put  into  the  tiny  little  tea-pot,  which 
was  just  big  enough  to  hold  two  cups  of  tea,  and  having 
•pmred  a  very  little  boiling  water  to  it,  she  used  to  set  it 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  while  she  made  half  a  slice  of  toast. 
How  careful  Ellen  was  about  that  toast !  The  bread  must 
not  be  cut  too  thick,  nor  too  thin ;  the  fire  must,  if  possible, 
bum  clear  and  bright,  and  she  herself  held  the  bread  on  a 
fork,  just  at  the  right  distance  from  the  coals  to  get  nicely 
browned  without  burning.  When  this  was  done  to  her  sat- 
isfaction (and  if  the  first  piece  failed  she  would  take  another), 
she  filled  up  the  little  tea-pot  from  the  boiling  kettle,  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  cup  of  tea.  She  knew,  and  was  very 
carefiil  to  put  in,  just  the  quantity  of  milk  and  sugar  that  her 
mother  liked ;  and  then  she  used  to  carry  the  tea  and  toast 
on  a  little  triiy  to  her  mother's  side,  and  very  often  held  it 
there  for  her  while  she  eat.  All  this  Ellen  did  with  the  zeal 
that  love  gives,  and  though  the  same  thing  was  to  be  gone 
over  every  night  of  the  year,  she  was  never  wearied.  It  was 
a  re4il  pleasure ;  she  had  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  seeing 
that  the  little  her  mother  could  eat  was  prepared  for  her  in 
the  nicest  ix>ssible  manner ;  she  knew  her  hands  made  it 
taste  better;  her  mother  often  said  so. 

Put  this  evening  other  thoughts  had  dnven  \\i\»  \\vv^t\wv\. 
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business  quite  out  of  poor  Ellen's  mind.  Now,  iiowever, 
when  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  little  kettle,  she  recollected  her 
mother  bad  not  had  her  t^  and  must  want  it  very  much ; 
and  silently  slipping  off  the  sofa  she  set  about  getting  it  as 
usual.  There  was  no  doubt  this  time  whether  the  kettle 
boiled  or  no ;  it  had  been  hissing  for  an  hour  and  more,  call- 
ing as  loud  as  it  could  to  somebody  to  come  and  make  the 
tea.  So  Ellen  made  it,  and  then  began  the  toast.  But  she 
began  to  think  too,  as  she  watched  it,  how  few  more  times 
she  would  be  able  to  do  so — how  soon  her  pleasant  tea-ma- 
kings \|'ould  be  over — and  the  desolate  feeling  of  separation 
began  to  come  upon  her  before  the  time.  These  thoughts 
were  too  much  for  poor  Ellen  ;  the  thick  tears  gathered  so 
fast  she  could  not  see  what  she  was  doing ;  and  she  had  no 
more  than  just  turned  the  slice  of  bread  on  the  fork  when 
the  sickness  of  heart  quite  overcame  her ;  she  oould  not  go 
on.  Toast  and  fork  and  all  dropped  fV*om  her  hand  into 
the  ashes ;  and  rushing  to  her  mother's  side,  who  was  now 
lying  down  again,  and  throwing  herself  upon  her,  she  burst 
into  another  fit  of  sorrow ;  not  so  violent  as  the  former,  but 
with  a  touch  of  hopelessness  in  it  which  went  yet  more  to 
her  mother's  heart.  Passion  in  the  first  said,  "  I  cannot  ;'* 
despair  now  seemed  to  say,  '^  I  must." 

But  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  too  exhausted  to  either  share 
or  soothe  Ellen's  agitation.  She  lay  in  suH*ering  silence ; 
till  afler  some  time  she  said  &intly,  ''  Ellen,  my  love,  I 
cannot  bear  this  much  longer." 

Ellen  was  immediately  brought  to  herself  by  these  words. 
She  arose,  sorry  and  ashamed  that  she  should  have  given 
occasion  for  them ;  and  tenderly  kissing  her  mother,  assured 
her  most  sincerely  and  resolutely  that  she  would  not  do 
so  again.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  calm  enough  to  finish 
making  the  tea,  and  having  toasted  another  piece  of 
bread,  she  brought  it  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Montgomery 
swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  but  no  toast  oould  be  eaten  that 
night. 

Both  remained  silent  and  quiet  awhile  after  this,  till  the 
clock  struck  ten.     "  You  had  better  go  to  bed,  my  daugh- 
ter," said  Mrs.  ^ontgomerj, 
I  will,  mamma. " 

Do  you  think  jou  can  read  me  a  \\U\e  \>efot^  ^om  ^V 
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"Yes,  indeed,  mamma;"  and  Ellen  brought  ike  book  ; 
"  where  shall  I  read  t" 

"TTie  twenty-third  psalm." 

Ellen  began  it,  and  went  through  it  steadily  and  slowly, 
though  hcT  voice  quavered  a  little. 

"  '  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want. 

"'He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures:  He 
leadeth  me  beside  (ho  still  water>. 

"'He  reHtorelh  my  sonl;  He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteouHness  for  his  nanie'x  sake, 

" '  Though  I  walk  through  the  vnlley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  Thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rnj 
and  thv  staff  they  comfort  me. 

" '  Thou  propareat  a  tablo  before  me  in  the  presence  of 
mine  enemies;  lliou  anointcst  my  head  with  oi);  my 
cup  ranneth  over. 

"'Surely  goodness  anri  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the 
days  ofmy  life,  and  Iwil!  dwell  in  the  house  "f  the  Lord  for 
ever.' " 

Long  befiire  ^e  had  finished  Ellen's  eyes  were  fiill,  and 
her  heart  too.  "  If  I  only  could  feel  these  words  as  mamma 
doea!"  she  said  to  herself  She  did  not  dare  look  up  till 
the  traces  of  tears  hadpassed  away  ;  then  nhe  saw  that  her 
mother  was  asleop.  Those  first  sweet  words  had  fellen  like 
balm  upon  the  sore  heart ;  and  mind  and  body  had  instantly 
feond  rest  tt^thcr. 

Ellen  breathed  the  lightest  possible  kiss  upon  her  fore- 
head, and  stol«  qnietljt  out  of  the  room  to  her  own  little  bed. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Not  all  the  whispers  that  the  tofl  winds  utter 

Speak  earthly  things- 
There  miogletb  there,  sometimes,  a  fentle  Hotter 

Of  angers  wings. 

Amt  Latkeot. 

Sorrow  and  excitement  made  Ellen's  eyelids  heavy,  and 
she  slept  late  on  the  following  morning.  The  great  drestiing- 
bell  waked  her.  She  started  up  with  a  confused  notion  that 
something  was  the  matter ;  there  was  a  weight  on  her  heart 
that  was  very  strange  to  it.  A  moment  was  enough  to 
bring  it  all  back ;  and  tshe  threw  herself  again  on  her  pillow, 
yielding  helplessly  to  the  grief  she  had  twice  been  obliged  to 
control  the  evening  before.  Yet  love  was  stronger  than 
grief  still,  and  f^he  was  careful  to  allow  no  sound  to  escape 
her  that  could  reach  the  ears  of  her  mother,  who  slept  in 
the  next  room.  Her  resolve  was  firm  to  grieve  her  no  more 
with  useless  expres:»ions  of  sorrow  ;  to  keep  it  to  herself  as 
much  as  possible.  But  this  very  thought  that  she  mutt 
keep  it  to  herself,  gave  an  edge  to  poor  Ellen's  grief)  and 
the  convulsive  clasp  of  her  little  arms  round  the  pOlow 
plainly  showed  that  it  needed  none. 

The  breakfast-bell  again  startled  her,  and  she  remembered 
she  must  not  be  too  late  down  stairs,  or  her  mother  might 
inquire  and  find  out  the  reason.  '*  I  will  not  trouble  mo- 
ther— I  will  not — I  will  not,"  she  resolved  to  herself  as  she 
got  out  of  bed,  though  the  teai-s  fell  faster  as  she  said  so. 
Dressing  was  sad  work  to  Ellen  to-day  ;  it  went  on  very 
heavily.  Tears  dropped  into  the  water  as  she  stooped  her 
head  to  the  basin ;  and  she  hid  her  face  in  the  lON7^\  \.o  ^^ 
mstead  of  making  the  ord'm&ry  use  of  it.     But  lYift  W^uA  ft»-" 

^Z^^""^  f.lW^'^  ^^'^"^^  *t  last,  and  sYie  ^eivt  Vi  VSm 

*^  '«  we  matter  with  my  eyw. 
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En^  opened  the  window.    The  rain  was  over ;  the  lovely 
light  of  a  iair  September  morning  was  beautifying  every  thing 
it  shone  upon.     Ellen  had  been  accustomed  to  amuse  her- 
self a  good  deal  at  this  window,  though  nothing  was  to  be 
■een  from  it  but  an  ugly  city  prospect  of  back  walls  of  houses, 
with  the  yards  belonging  to  them,  and  a  bit  of  narrow  street* 
But  she  had  watched  the  people  that  showed  thems^ves  at 
the  windows,  and  the  children  that  played  in  the  yards,  and 
the  women  that  went  to  the  pumps,  till  she  had  become  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  *,  and  though  they 
were  for  the  most  part  dingy,  dirty,  and  disagreeable — wo 
men,  children,  houses,  and  all — she  certainly  had  taken  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  their  proceedings.     It  was  all  gone 
now.    ^le  could  not  bear  to  look  at  them  *,  she  felt  as  if  it 
made  her  sick ;  and  turning  away  her  eyes  she  lifted  them 
to  the  bright  sky  above  her  head,  and  gazed  into  its  clear 
depth  of  blue  till  she  almost  forgot  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  city  in  the  world.     Little  white  clouds  were  cha- 
MDg  across  it,  driven  by  the  fresh  wind  that  was  blowing 
away  Ellen's  hair  from  her  face,  and  cooling  her  hot  cheeks. 
That  wind  could  ikot  have  been  long  in  coming  from  the  place 
of  woods  and  flowers,  it  was  so  sweet  still.     Ellen  looked 
till,  she  didn't  know  why,  she  felt  calmed  and  soothed, — as  if 
somebody  was  saying  to  her  soflly,  *'  Cheer  up,  my  diild, 
cheer  up  ; — ^things  are  not  as  bad  as  they  might  be : — things 
will  be  better."     Her  attention  was  attracted  at  length  by 
voices  below ;  she  looked  down,  and  saw  there,  in  one  of  the 
yards,  a  poor  deformed  child,  whom  she  had  often  noticed  be- 
fore, and  always  with  sorrowful  interest.    Besides  his  bodily 
infirmity,  he  bad  a  further  claim  on  her  sympathy,  in  having 
lost  his  mother  within  a  few  months.     Ellen's  heart  was 
easily  touched  this  morning ;  she  felt  for  him  very  mudr. 
*'  Poor,  poor  little  fellow !"  she  thought ;  ^  he's  a  great  deal 
worse  off  than  1  am.     Hu  mother  is  dead ;  mine  is  only 
going  away  ^r  a  few  months — not  ^r  ever--oh,  what  a  dii^ 
ferenee !  and  then  the  joy  of  coming  back  again !"  poor 
Ellen  was  weeping  already  at  the  thought — ^*'  and  1  will  do, 
oh,  how  much  f  while  she  is  gone — I'll  do  more  than  she  can 
notably  expect  from  me — I'll  astonish  her — ^l'Ud^\i%hfchftT — 
^/jUg&rk  /uuderthan  erer  I  did  in  ray  \\fe\>QioTe,V^^^^^ 
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needn^t  go  away !  Oh,  mamma !"  Tears  of  mingled  sweet 
and  bitter  were  poured  out  fast,  but  the  bitter  had  the 
laigest  share. 

The  break&st-table  was  still  standing,  and  her  father  gone, 
when  Ellen  went  down  stairs.  Mrs.  Montgomery  welcomed 
her  with  her  usual  quiet  smile,  and  held  out  her  hand.  Ellen 
tried  to  smile  in  answer,  but  she  was  glad  to  hide  her  face 
in  her  mother's  bosom ;  and  the  long  close  embrace  was  too 
close  and  too  long ; — it  told  of  sorrow  as  well  as  love ;  and 
tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  each  that  the  other  did  not  see. 
"  Need  I  go  to  school  to-day,  mamma?"  whispered  Ellen. 
"  No ;  I  spoke  to  your  father  about  that ;  you  shall  not 
go  any  more ;  we  will  be  together  now  while  we  can." 

Ellen  wanted  to  ask  how  long  that  would  be,  but  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  it. 
^^  Sit  down,  daughter,  and  take  some  breakfast." 
'*  Have  you  done,  mamma  ?" 
"  No ;  I  waited  for  you." 

*'  Thank  you,  dear  mamma,"  with  another  embrace ;  "  how 
good  you  are ;  but  I  don't  think  I  want  any." 

They  drew  their  chairs  to  the  table,  but  it  was  plain 
neither  had  much  heart  to  eat ;  although  Mrs.  Montgomery 
with  her  own  hands  laid  on  Ellen's  plate  half  of  the  little 
bird  that  had  been  broiled  for  her  own  breakfast.  The  half 
was  too  much  for  each  of  them. 
**  What  made  you  so  late  this  morning,  daughter  1" 
^'  1  got  up  late  in  the  first  place,  mamma ;  and  then  I  was 
a  long  time  at  the  window." 

'*  At  the  window !  were  you  examining  into  your  neigh- 
bour's affidrsas  usual?"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery,  surprised 
that  it  should  have  been  so. 

^^  Oh,  no,  mamma,  I  didn't  look  at  them  at  all— except 
poor  little  Billy  ; — I  was  looking  at  the  sky." 
'^  And  what  did  you  see  there  that  pleased  you  so  much  ?" 
'^  I  don't  know,  mamma ;  it  looked  so  lovely  and  peaceful 
— that  pure  blue  spread  over  my  head,  and  the  little  white 
clouds  flying  across  it — ^J  loved  to  look  at  it  •,  \t  Bfe^Ta^di  Vi 
^0  me  good," 
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speaking  with  difficulty ;  *^  I  did  think  of  Him ;  perhaps  that 
was  the  reason." 

"And  what  did  you  think  of  Him,  daughter  1" 

"I  hoped,  mamma — I  felt — I  thought — He  would  take 
care  of  me,"  said  Ellen,  bursting  into  tears,  and  throwing 
her  arms  again  round  her  mother. 

"  He  will,  my  dear  daughter,  He  will,  if  you  will  only  put 
your  trust  in  Him,  Ellen." 

Ellen  struggled  hard  to  get  back  her  composure,  and  after 
a  few  minutes  succeeded. 

"  Mamma,  will  you  tell  me  wnat  you  mean  exactly  by 
my  *putting  my  trust'  in  Him." 

"  Don't  you  trust  me,  Ellen  f 

"  Certainly,  mamma." 

"  How  do  you  trust  me  ? — in  what  1" 

"  Why,  mamma : — in  the  first  place  I  trust  every  word  you 
say— entirely — I  know  nothing  could  be  truer ;  if  you  were 
to  tell  me  black  is  white,  mamma,  I  should  think  my  eyes 
had  been  mistaken.  Then  every  thing  you  tell  or  advise  me 
to  do,  I  know  it  is  right,  perfectly.  And  I  always  feel  safe 
when  you  are  near  me,  because  I  know  you'll  take  care  of 
me.  And  I  am  glad  to  think  I  belong  to  you,  and  you  have 
the  management  of  me  entirely,  and  I  needn't  manage  my- 
self, because  I  know  I  can't ;  and  if  I  could,  I'd  rather  you 
would,  mamma." 

"  My  daughter,  it  is  just  so ;  it  is  j%Mt  so :  that  I  wish 
you  to  trust  in  Grod.  He  is  truer,  wiser,  stronger,  kinder,  by 
far,  than  I  am,  even  if  I  could  always  be  with  you ;  and  what 
will  you  do  when  I  am  away  from  you  ? — and  what  would 
you  do,  my  child,  if  I  were  to  be  parted  from  you  for  ever  1" 

"  O,  mamma !"  said  Ellen,  bursting  into  tears,  and  clasp, 
ing  her  arms  round  her  mother  again — '^  O  dear  mamma, 
don't  talk  about  it !" 

Her  mother  fondly  returned  her  caress,  and  one  or  two 
tears  fell  on  Ellen's  head  as  she  did  so,  but  that  was  all, 
and  she  said  no  more.  Feeling  severely  the  effects  of  the 
excitement  and  anxiety  of  the  preceding  day  and  night,  she 
now  stretched  herself  on  the  sofa  and  lay  quite  still.  Ellen 
^  piMced  herself  on  a  little  bench  at  her  s\de,  vntVi  Vi^t  b«kck  to 
^^me  head  of  the  sofa,  that  her  motViet  TmAfcxiO\.«fefe\«it  ^W5fe\ 
^posseamng  benelf  of  one  of  her  \MSia«>  «ifc  ^Vki\iKi\\XJeLti 
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head  resting  upon  her  mother,  as  quiet  as  she.  Hiej  re* 
mained  thus  for  two  or  three  hours,  without  speaking ;  and 
Mrs.  Montgomery  was  part  of  the  time  slumbering ;  but 
now  and  then  a  tear  ran  down  the  side  of  the  sofa  and 
dropped  on  the  carpet  where  Ellen  sat ;  and  now  and  then 
her  lips  were  softly  pressed  to*  the  hand  she  held,  as  if  they 
would  grow  there. 

The  doctor's  entrance  at  last  disturbed  them.  Doctor 
Green  found  his  patient  decidedly  worse  than  he  had  reason 
to  expect ;  and  lus  sagacious  eye  had  not  passed  back  and 
forth  many  times  between  the  mother  and  daughter  before 
he  saw  how  it  was.  He  made  no  remark  upon  it,  however, 
but  continued  for  some  moments  a  pleasant  chatty  conyer- 
sation  which  he  had  begim  with  Mrs.  Montgomery.  He 
then  called  Ellen  to  him ;  he  had  rather  taken  a  fancy  to  her. 

"  Well,  Miss  Ellen,"  he  said,  rubbing  one  of  her  hands  in 
his ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  this  fine  scheme  of  mine  1" 

"  What  scheme,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  this  scheme  of  sending  this  sick  Jady  over  the 
water  to  get  well ;  what  do  you  think  of  it,  eh  1" 

"  Will  it  make  her  quite  well,  do  you  think,  sir?"  asked 
Ellen  earnestly. 

" '  Will  it  make  her  well !'  to  be  sure  it  will ;  do  you 
think  I  don't  know  better  than  to  send  people  all  the  way 
across  the  ocean  for  nothing  ?  Who  do  you  think  would 
want  Dr.  Green  if  he  sent  people  on  wild-goose  chases  in 
that  fashion  ?" 

"  Will  she  have  to  stay  long  there  before  she  is  cured, 
sir  ?"  asked  Ellen. 

"  O,  that  I  can't  tell ;  that  depends  entirely  on  circum- 
stances— perhaps  longer,  perhaps  shorter.  But  now,  Miss 
Ellen,  I've  got  a  word  of  business  to  say  to  you ;  you  know 
you  agreed  to  be  my  little  nurse.  Mrs.  Nurse,  this  lady 
whom  I  put  under  your  care  the  other  day,  isn't  quite  as 
well  as  she  ought  to  be  this  morning ;  I'm  afraid  you  haven't 
taken  proper  care  of  her ;  she  looks  to  me  as  if  she  had 
been  too  much  excited.  I've  a  notion  she  has  been  secretly 
taking  half  a  bottle  of  wine,  or  reading  some  funou^  V.\tA  <sS 
a  novel  or  something  of  th&t  sort — ^you  understand  1 — -^o-v 
miod,  Mi^.  Nurse,  ''said  the  doctor,  ohancinc b\a  touft— ''  A«^ 
mu,/no/  be  excited-you  must  take  ^  tSit  s\ie  is  tvoX.-^ 
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isn't  good  for  her.  You  mueto't  let  her  talk  much,  or  Uugh 
mucli,  or  cr;  at  all,  on  any  account ;  she  mustn't  be  worried 
in  the  least — ^will  you  remember?  Now  you  know  what  I 
shall  expect  of  you;  you  must  be  very  careful — if  that  piece 
of  toast  of  yours  should  chance  to  get  burned,  one  of  these 
fine  evenings  [  won't  answer  for  the  consequences.  Good- 
by,"  said  he,  shaking  Ellen's  hand  —  "you  needn't  look 
sober  about  it, — all  you  have  to  do  is  to  let  your  mamma  be 
as  much  like  an  oyster  as  possible ; — you  understand  1  Good- 
by."     And  Dr.  Green  took  his  leave. 

"  Poor  woman  I"  said  the  doctor  to  himself  as  he  weat 
down  stairs  (he  was  a  humane  man).  "  1  wonder  if  she'll 
live  till  she  gets  to  the  other  side  !  That's  a  nice  little  girl 
too.     Poor  child !  poor  child !" 

Both  mother  and  daughter  silently  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  doctor's  advice  and  determined  to  follow  it. 
By  common  consent,  as  it  seemed,  eaoh  for  several  days 
avoided  bringing  the  subject  of  sorrow  to  the  other's  mind  ; 
'  though  no  doubt  it  was  constantly  present  to  both.  It  was 
not  spoken  of— indeed,  little  of  any  kind  was  spoken  o4  but 
that  never.  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  doubtless  employed  du- 
ring this  interval  io  preparing  for  what  she  believed  was 
before  her;  endeavouring  to  resign  herself  and  her  child  to 
Him  in  whose  hands  they  were,  and  struggling  to  withdraw 
her  affections  from  a  world  which  she  had  a  secret  misgiving 
she  was  fast  leaving.  As  for  Ellen,  the  doctor's  warning 
had  served  to  strengthen  the  resolve  she  had  already  made, 
that  she  would  not  distress  her  mother  with  the  sight  of  her 
sorrow ;  and  she  kept  it,  as  far  as  she  could.  She  did  not 
let  her  mother  see  but  very  few  tears,  and  those  were  quiet 
ones ;  though  she  drooped  her  head  like  a  withered  dower, 
and  went  about  the  house  with  an  air  of  submissive  sadness 
that  tried  her  mother  sorely.  But  when  she  was  alone, 
and  knew  no  one  could  see,  sorrow  bad  its  way  ;  and  then 
there  were  sometimes  agonies  of  grief  that  would  almost  have 
broken  Mrs.  Montgomery's  resolution  had  she  known  them. 
This,  however,  could  not  last.  Ellen  was  a  child,  and  of 
most  buoyant  and  elastic  spirit  naturally  ;  it  was  not  for  one 
uorrow,  however  great,  to  utterly  crush  her.  It  would  have 
Hlluo  ye»n  to  do  that.  Moreover,  she  entertaoned  not  the 
Vtrb^eM  iK>pe  of  being  able  by  any  m«aaa  xo  s^Xwt  \icn 
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fiilher's  will.  She  r^arded  the  dreaded  evil  as  an  inevita- 
ble thing.  But  though  she  was  at  first  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow,  and  for  some  days  evidently  pined  under  it  sadly, 
hope  at  length  would  come  back  to  her  little  heart ;  and  no 
sooner  in  again  hope  began  to  smooth  the  roughest,  and 
soften  the  hardast,  and  touch  the  dark  spots  with  light,  in 
Ellen's  future.  The  thoughts  which  had  just  passed  through 
her  head  that  first  morning  as  she  stood  at  her  window, 
now  came  back  again.  Tlioughts  of  wonderful  improvement 
to  be  made  during  her  mother's  absence;  of  unheard-of 
efforts  to  learn  and  amend,  which  should  all  be  crowned 
with  success;  and,  above  all,  thoughts  of  that  '^coming 
home,"  when  all  these  attainments  and  accomplishments 
should  be  displayed  to  her  mother's  delighted  eyes,  and  her 
exertions  receive  their  long-desired  reward ;  they  made 
Ellen's  heart  beat,  and  her  eyes  swim,  and  even  brought  a 
smile  once  more  upon  her  lips.  Mrs.  Montgomery  was 
rejoiced  to  see  the  change ;  she  felt  that  as  much  time  had 
already  been  given  to  sorrow  a»  they  could  afford  to  lose, 
and  she  had  not  known  exactly  how  to  proceed.  Ellen's 
amended  looks  and  spirits  greatly  relieved  her. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Ellen  ?"  said  she,  one 
morning. 

Ellen  was  sewing,  and  while  busy  at  her  work  her  mo 
ther  had  two  or  three  times  observed  a  light  smile  pass 
over  her  face.     Ellen  looked  up,  still  smiling,  and  answered, 
*'  O,  mamma,  I  was  thinking  of  different  things — things  that 
1  mean  to  do  while  you  are  gone." 

"  And  what  are  these  things  1"  inquired  her  mother. 

"  O,  mamma,  it  wouldn't  do  to  tell  you  beforehand ;  I 
want  to  surprise  you  with  them  when  you  come  back." 

A  slight  shudder  passed  over  Mrs.  Montgomery's  frame, 
but  Ellen  did  not  see  it.  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  silent. 
Ellen  presently  introduced  another  subject. 

"  Mamma,  what  kind  of  a  person  is  my  aunt  f 

"  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  never  seen  her." 

"  How  has  that  happened,  mamma  ?" 

"Your  aunt  has  always  lived  in  a  remote  country  town, 
and  I  have  been  very  much  confined  to  two  or  llvi^  cittea> 
And  your  father's  long  and  repeated  absetioea  m^^  \iT%»nA- 
ling imposfdble  to  me." 
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Ellen  thought,  but  she  didn't  say  it,  that  it  was  very  odd 
her  father  should  not  sometimes,  when  he  was  in  the  coun- 
try, have  gone  to  see  his  relations,  and  taken  her  mother 
with  him. 

"  What  is  my  aunt's  name,  mamma  1" 

*'  I  think  you  must  have  heard  that  already,  Ellen ;  For- 
tune Emerson." 

"  Emerson !  1  thought  she  was  papa's  sister !" 

"  So  she  is." 

^  Then  how  comes  her  name  not  to  be  Montgomery  1" 

"  She  is  only  his  half-sister ;  the  daughter  of  his  mother, 
not  the  daughter  of  his  &ther." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  that,"  said  Ellen  gravely. 

"  Why,  my  daughter  1" 

"  I  am  afraid  she  will  not  be  so  likely  to  love  me." 

"You  mustn't  think  so,  my  child.  Her  loving  or  not 
loving  you  will  depend  solely  and  entirely  upon  yourself, 
EUen.  Don't  forget  that.  If  you  are  a  good  child,  and 
make  it  your  daily  care  to  do  your  duty,  she  cannot  help 
liking  you,  be  she  what  she  may ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if 
she  have  all  the  will  in  the  world  to  love  you,  she  cannot  do 
it  unless  you  will  let  her — ^it  all  depends  on  your  behaviour." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  can't  help  wishing  dear  aunt  Bessy  was 
alive,  and  I  was  going  to  her." 

Many  a  time  the  same  wish  had  passed  through  Mrs. 
Montgomery's  mind !  But  she  kept  down  her  rising  heart, 
and  went  on  calmly. 

'*You  must  not  expect,  my  child,  to  find  any  body  as 
indulgent  as  I  am,  or  as  ready  to  overlook  and  excuse  your 
&ults.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  it ;  and  you 
must  not  think  hardly  of  your  aunt  when  you  find  she  is 
not  your  mother ;  but  then  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  she 
does  not  love  you,  in  time,  truly  and  tenderly.  See  that 
you  render  her  all  the  respect  and  obedience  you  could 
render  me ;  that  is  your  bounden  duty ;  she  will  stand  in 
my  place  while  she  has  the  care  of  you — remember  that, 
Ellen  ;  and  remember  too  that  she  will  deserve  more  grati- 
*  tude  at  your  hands  for  showing  you  kindness  than  I  do,  be- 
cause she  cannot  have  the  same  feeling  of  love  to  make 
tnwble  easy, " 
''O,  DO,  mamma,"  said  ISlVen,  "\  doxCx.  ^xsk  ift\  VC% 
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tliat  very  feeling  of  love  that  I  am  grateful   for ;  I  don't 
care  a  fig  for  miy  thing  people  do  for  mc  without  that." 

"But  you  can  make  her  love  you,  Eilen,  if  vou  try." 

''  Well,  I'll  try,  mamma." 

"  And  don't  be  discouraged.  Perhaps  you  may  be  dt«- 
appointed  in  first  appearances,  but  never  mind  that ;  have 
patience ;  and  let  your  motto  be  (if  there's  any  occasion), 
overcame  evil  with  good.  Will  you  put  that  among  the 
things  you  mean  to  do  while  I  am  gone  *?"  said  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery with  a  smile. 

"  I'll  try,  dear  mamma." 

"  You  will  succeed  if  you  try,  dear,  never  fear ;  if  you 
apply  yourself  in  your  trying  to  the  only  unfailing  source 
of  wisdom  and  strength ;  to  Him  without  whom  you  can 
do  nothing." 

There  was  silence  for  a  little. 

"What  sort  of  a  place  is  it  where  my  aunt  lives'!" 
asked  Ellen. 

'^  Your  father  says  it  is  a  very  pleasant  place ;  he  says 
the  country  is  beautiful,  and  very  healthy,  and  full  of 
charming  walks  and  rides.  You  have  never  lived  in  the 
country  ;  I  think  you  will  enjoy  it  very  much." 

"Then  it  is  not  in  a  town  ?"  said  Ellen. 

**  No ;  it  is  not  a  great  way  from  the  town  of  Thirlwall, 
but  your  aunt  lives  in  the  open  country.  Your  father  says 
she  is  a  capital  housekee^Ter,  and  that  you  will  learn  more, 
and  be  in  all  respects  a  great  deal  happier  and  better  off  than 
you  would  be  in  a  boarding-school  here  or  anywhere." 

Ellen's  heart  secretly  questioned  the  truth  of  this  last  as- 
sertion very  much. 

"  Is  there  any  school  near  1"  she  asked. 

"  Your  fiither  says  there  was  an  excellent  one  in  Thirl- 
wall when  he  was  there." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Ellen,  "  1  think  the  greatest  pleasure  I 
shall  have  while  you  are  gone  will  be  wi-iting  to  you.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  it  a  good  deal.  1  mean  to  tell  you 
every  thing — absolutely  every  thing,  mamma.  You  know 
there  will  be  nobody  for  me  to  talk  to  as  I  do  to  you ;" 
Ellon's  words  came  out  with  difficulty  *,  **  ftud  when  I  feel 
badly,  I  shall  just  shut  myself  up  and  wTvUi  lo  'jow?'^  ^Dft 
/f/cl  her  Jkee  Id  her  mother's  lap, 
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''  I  count  upon  it,  my  dear  daughter ;  it  will  make  quit« 
AS  much  the  pleasure  of  my  life,  Ellen,  as  of  yours." 

^  But  then,  mother,"  said  Ellen,  brushing  away  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  "  it  will  be  so  long  before  my  letters  can  get 
to  you  !  The  things  I  want  you  to  know  right  away,  you 
won't  know  perhaps  in  a  month." 

''  That's  no  matter,  daughter ;  they  will  just  be  as  good 
when  they  do  get  to  me.  Never  think  of  that ;  write  every 
day,  and  all  manner  of  things  that  concern  you, — just  as 
particularly  as  if  you  were  speaking  to  me." 

"  And  you'll  write  to  me  too,  mamma  ?" 

*'  Indeed  I  will — when  I  can.  But  Ellen,  you  say  that 
when  I  am  away  and  cannot  hear  you,  there  will  be  nobody 
to  supply  my  place.  Perhaps  it  will  be  so  indeed ;  but 
then,  my  daughter,  let  it  make  you  seek  that  friend  who  is 
never  far  away,  nor  out  of  hearing.  Draw  nigh  to  God,  and 
he  will  draw  nigh  to  you.  You  know  he  has  said  of  his  chil- 
dren :  ^  Before  they  call,  I  will  answer ;  and  while  they  are 
yet  speaking,  I  will  hear.' " 

"  But,  mamma,"  said  Ellen,  her  eves  filling  instantly, — 
"  you  know  he  is  not  my  friend  in  the  same  way  that  he  is 
Yours."  And  hiding  her  &ce  again,  she  added,  ^^  Oh,  I  wish 
he  was !" 

^^You  know  the  way  to  make  him  so,  Ellen.  He  is  will- 
ing, it  only  rests  with  you.  O,  my  child,  my  child !  if 
losing  your  mother  might  be  the  means  of  finding  you  that 
better  friend,  I  should  be  quite  willing — and  glad  to  go— 
for  ever." 

Tliere  was  silence,  only  broken  by  Ellen's  sobs.  Mrs. 
Montgomery's  voice  had  trembled,  and  her  face  was  now 
covered  with  her  bands ;  but  she  was  not  weeping ;  she 
was  seeking  a  better  relief  where  it  had  long  been  her  habit 
to  seek  and  <ind  it.  Both  resumed  their  usual  composure, 
and  the  employments  which  had  been  broken  oflf,  but 
neither  chose  to  renew  the  conversation.  Dinner,  sleep* 
ing,  and  company,  prevented  their  having  another  oppor* 
timity  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

But  when  evening  came,  they  were  again  lefl  to  them- 
selves.    Captain  Montgomery  was  away,  which  indeed  was 
the  case  most  of  the  time ;  friends  had  taken  their  de^ojc* 
tare;  the  curts^ms  were  down,  the  lamp  Wt,  \]bft\\XAX^  tooxs^ 
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looked  oozy  and  comfortable ;  the  servant  had  brought  the 
tea-things,  and  withdrawn,  and  the  mother  and  daughter 
were  happily  alone.  Mrs.  Montgomery  knew  that  such 
occasions  were  numbered,  and  fast  drawing  to  an  end,  and 
she  felt  each  one  to  be  very  precious.  She  now  lay  on  her 
couch,  with  her  &oe  partially  shaded,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  little  daughter,  who  was  now  preparing  the  tea.  She 
watched  her,  with  thoughts  and  feelings  not  to  be  spoken, 
u  the  little  figure  went  back  and  forward  between  the  table 
and  the  fire,  and  the  light  shining  full  upon  her  busy  face, 
showed  that  Ellen's  whole  soul  was  in  her  beloved  duty. 
Tears  would  fall  as  she  looked,  and  were  not  wiped  away ; 
hut  when  Ellen,  having  finished  her  work,  brought  with  a 
satisfied  faoe  the  little  tray  of  tea  and  toast  to  her  mother, 
there  was  no  longer  any  sign  of  them  led ;  Mrs.  Montgom- 
ery arose  with  her  usual  kind  smile,  to  show  her  gratitude 
by  honouring  as  far  as  possible  what  Ellen  had  provided. 

"  You  have  more  appetite  to-night,  mamma." 

'*  I  am  very  glad,  daughter,"  replied  her  mother,  "  to  see 
that  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  bear  patiently  this 
evil  that  has  come  upon  us.  I  am  glad  for  your  sake,  and 
I  am  glad  for  mine ;  and  I  am  glad  too  because  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  and  no  time  to  lose  in  doing  it." 

"  What  have  we  so  much  to  do,  mamma  1"  said  Ellen. 

"  O,  many  things,"  said  her  mother ;  "  you  will  see.  But 
now,  Ellen,  if  there  is  any  thing  you  wish  to  talk  to  me 
about,  any  question  you  want  to  ask,  any  thing  you  would 
like  particularly  to  have,  or  to  have  done  for  you, — I  want 
you  to  tell  it  me  as  soon  as  possible,  now  while  we  can 
attend  to  it, — for  by  and  by  perhaps  we  shall  be  hurried." 

'*  Mamma,"  said  Ellen,  with  brightening  eyes,  '*  there  is 
one  thing  I  have  thought  of  that  I  should  like  to  have,  shall 
I  tell  it  you  now  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Mamma,  you  know  I  shall  want  to  be  writing  a  great 
deal ;  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  have  a  little  box 
with  some  pens  in  it,  and  an  inkstand,  and  some  paper  and 
wafers?     Because^  mamma,  you  know  1  shall  \>e  a.TC\ow% 
Btrangen,  at  first,  and  I  shan  't  feel  like  asking  them  foi  iW^^ 
a^  as  often  as  I  shall  want  them,  and  may  \>e  tJci^l 
wouldn't  want  to  let  me  have  them  if  1  did;' 
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^^  I  have  thought  of  that  already,  daughter/'  said  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh.  "  I  will  certainly  take 
care  that  you  are  weU  provided  in  that  respect  before  you  go." 

"  How  am  I  to  go,  mamma  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean,  who  will  go  with  me  1  You  know  I  can't  go 
alone,  mamma." 

"  No,  my  daughter,  I'll  not  send  you  alone.  But  your 
father  says  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  take  the  journey  at 
present,  and  it  is  yet  mor^  impossible  for  me.  There  is  no 
help  for  it,  daughter,  but  we  must  intrust  you  to  the  care 
of  some  friend  going  that  way ;  but  He  that  holds  the  winds 
and  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  can  take  care  of  you 
without  any  of  our  help,  and  it  is  to  his  keeping  above  all 
that  I  shall  commit  you." 

Ellen  made  no  remark,  and  seemed  much  less  surprised 
and  troubled  than  her  mother  had  expected.  In  truth,  the 
greater  evil  swallowed  up  the  less.  Parting  from  her  mother, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  it  seemed  to  her  comparatively  a 
matter  of  little  importance  with  whom  she  went,  or  how, 
or  where.  Except  for  this,  the  taking  a  long  journey  under 
a  stranger's  care  would  have  been  a  drciidful  thing  to  her. 

''  Do  you  know  yet  who  it  will  be  that  I  shall  go  with, 
mamma?" 

'•  Not  yet ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  first  good 
opportunity,  for  I  cannot  go  till  I  have  seen  you  off;  and  it 
is  thought  very  desirable  that  I  should  get  to  sea  before  the 
severe  weather  comes." 

It  was  with  a  pang  that  these  words  were  spoken,  and 
hoard,  but  neither  showed  it  to  the  other. 

"  It  has  comforted  me  greatly,  my  dear  child,  that  you 
have  shown  yourself  so  submissive  and  patient  under  this 
nfTliction.  I  should  scarcely  have  been  able  to  endure  it  if 
vou  had  not  exerted  self-control.  You  have  behaved  beau- 
tifully." 

This  was  almost  too  much  for  poor  Ellen.  It  required  her 
utmost  stretch  of  self-control  to  keep  within  any  bounds  of 
composure ;  and  for  some  moments  her  flushed  cheek,  qui- 
vering lip,  and  heaving  bosom,  told  what  a  tumult  her 
mother's  words  had  raised.  Mrs.  Montgomery  saw  she 
J^d^one  too  far,  and  willing  to  gvve  \k>\£  ^\\«iv  wv^  \kftt. 
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wlf  time  to  recover,  she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  again 
and  closed  her  eyes.  Many  thoughts  coming  thick  upon 
one  another  presently  filled  her  mind,  and  half  an  hour  had 
passed  before  she  again  recollected  what  she  had  meant  to 
say.  She  opened  her  eyes ;  Ellen  was  sitting  at  a  little 
distance,  staring  into  the  fire  ;  evidently  as  deep  in  medi- 
tation as  her  mother  had  been. 

"Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery,  "did  you  ever  fancy 
what  kind  of  a  Bible  you  would  like  to  have?" 

"A  Bible!  mamma,"  said  Ellen,  with  sparkling,  eyes, 
"  do  you  mean  to  give  me  a  Bible  ?" 

Mrs.  Montgomery  smiled. 

"  But,  mamma,"  said  Ellen  gently,  "  I  thought  you 
couldn't  afford  it  ?" 

"  I  have  said  so,  and  truly,"  answered  her  mother ;  "  and 
hitherto  you  have  been  able  to  use  mine,  but  I  will  not 
leave  you  now  without  one.  I  will  find  ways  and  means," 
said  Mrs.  Montgomery,  smiling  again. 

"O  mamma,  thank  you !"  said  Ellen,  delighted;  "how 
glad  I  shall  be  !"  And  afler  a  pause  of  consideration,  she 
added,  "  Mamma,  I  never  thought  much  about  .what  sort 
of  a  one  I  should  like ;  couldn't  I  tell  better  if  I  were  to  see 
the  different  kinds  in  the  store  ]" 

"Perhaps  so.  Well,  the  first  day  that  the  weather  is 
fine  enough  and  I  am  well  enough,  I  will  go  out  with  you 
and  we  will  see  about  it." 

"  I  am  afraid  Dr.  Green  won't  let  you,  mamma." 

"  I  shall  not  ask  him.  I  want  to  get  you  a  Bible,  and 
some  otftier  things  that  1  will  not  leave  you  without,  and 
nobody  can  do  it  but  myself?     I  shall  go,  if  I  possibly  can." 

"  What  other  things,  mamma?"  asked  Ellen,  very  much 
interested  in  the  subject. 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  do  to  tell  you  to-night,"  said  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  smiling.  "  I  foresee  that  you  and  I  should  be 
kept  awake  quite  too  late  if  we  were  to  enter  upon  it  just 
now.  We  will  leave  it  till  to-morrow.  Now  read  to  me, 
love,  and  then  to  bed." 

Ellen  obeyed ;  and  went  to  sleep  with  brighter  visions 
dancing  before  her  eyes  than  had  been  the  case  for  some 
time. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


Bweetheart,  we  sIiaU  be  rich  ere  we  depart* 

If  fUringt  come  ihna  plenttfully  iu.— Shaupbakb. 

ELLEN  had  to  wait  some  time  for  the  desired  fine  day. 
The  equinoctial  storms  would  have  their  way  as  usual, 
and  Ellen  thought  they  were  longer  than  ever  this  year.  But 
after  many  stormy  days  had  tried  her  patience,  there  was 
at  length  a  sudden  change,  both  without  and  within  doors. 
The  clouds  had  done  their  work  for  that  time,  and  fled 
away  before  a  strong  northerly  wind,  leaving  the  sky  bright 
and  fair.  And  Mrs.  Montgomery's  decei^ul  disease  took 
a  turn,  and  for  a  little  space  raised  the  hopes  of  her  friends. 
All  were  rejoicing  but  two  persons :  Mrs.  Montgomery  was 
not  deceived,  neither  was  the  doctor.  The  shopping  pro- 
ject was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  him  and  from  every 
body  except  Ellen. 

Ellen  watched  now  for  a  favourable  day.  Every  morn- 
ing as  soon  as  she  rose  she  went  to  the  window  to  see  what 
was  the  look  of  the  weather ;  and  about  a  week  after  the 
change  above  noticed,  she  was  greatly  pleased  one  morn- 
ing, on  opening  her  window  as  usual,  to  find  the  air  and  sky 
promising  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  was  one  of  those 
beautiful  days  in  the  end  of  September,  that  sometimes 
herald  October  before  it  arrives, — cloudless,  brilliant,  and 
breathing  balm.  "This  will  do,"  said  Ellen  to  herself  in 
great  satisfaction.  ' "  I  think  this  will  do ;  I  hope  mamma 
will  think  so." 

Hastily  dressing  herself,  and  a  good  deal  excited  already, 
she  ran  down  stairs ;  and  after  the  morning  salutations,  ex- 
amined her  mother's  looks  with  as  much  anxiety  as  she  had 
Just  clone  those  of  the  weather.  All  yroa  satvs^toty  UxAte 
sifo;  and  Ellen  eat  her  breakfast  w\tk  axv  eiLoeXVooX.  «iV^«»aXA  \ 
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bnt  she  said  not  a  word  of  the  intended  expedition  till  her 
&ther  should  begone.  She  contented  herself  with  strength- 
ening her  hopes  by  making  constant  fresh  inspections  of  the 
weather  and  her  mother's  countenance  alternately ;  and  her 
eyes  returning  from  the  window  on  one  of  these  excursions 
and  meeting  her  mother's  face,  saw  a  smile  there  which 
said  all  she  wanted.  Breakfast  went  on  more  vigorously 
than  ever.  But  after  breakfast  it  seemed  to  Ellen  that  her 
father  never  would  go  away.  He  took  the  newspaper,  an  ' 
uncommon  thing  for  him,  and  pored  over  it  most  per-  ' 
severingly,  while  Ellen  was  in  a  peifect  fidget  of  ini- 
patience.  Her  mother,  seeing  the  state  she  was  in,  and 
taking  pity  on  her,  sent  her  up  stairs  to  do  some  little  mat- 
ters of  business  in  her  own  room.  These  Ellen  despatched 
with  all  possible  zeal  and  speed ;  and  coming  down  again 
found  her  father  gone  and  her  mother  alone.  She  flew  to 
kiss  her  in  the  first  place,  and  then  make  the  inquiry, 
"Don't  you  think  to-day  will  do,  mamma?" 

"As  fine  as  possible,  daughter;  we  could  not  have  a 
better ;  but  I  must  wait  till  the  doctor  has  been  here." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Ellen,  afler  a  pause,  making  a  great  eflbrt 
of  self-denial,  "  I  am  afraid  you  oughtn't  to  go  out  to  get 
these  things  for  me.  Pray  don't,  mamma,  if  you  think  it 
will  do  you  harm.  1  would  rather  go  without  them  ;  indeed 
I  would." 

"^  Never  mind  that,  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Moi^omery 
kissing  her ;  "  I  am  bent  upon  it ;  it  would  be  quite  as  much 
of  a  disappointment  to  me  as  to  you  not  to  go.  We  have  a 
lovely  day  for  it,  and  we  will  take  our  time  and  walk  slowly, 
and  we  haven't  far  to  go  either.  But  I  must  let  Dr.  Green 
make  his  visit  first." 

To  fill  up  the  time  till  he  came  Mrs.  Montgomery  employed 
Ellen  in  reading  to  her  as  usual.  And  this  morning's  read- 
ing Ellen  long  after  remembered.  Her  mother  directed  her 
to  several  passages  in  different  parts  of  the  Bible  that  speak 
of  heaven  and  its  enjoyments ;  and  though,  when  she  began, 
her  own  little  heart  was  full  of  excitement,  in  view  of  the 
day's  plans,  and  beating  with  hope  and  pleasure,  the  sublime 
b^ty  of  the  words  and  thoughts,  as  she  wewl  o\i^  «s?%4  W 
wu>  quiet,  and  her  mother^s  manner  at  \eTVtt\\v  Iwttv^Xjftt 
sU0aik>n  entirely  from  herself.   Mrs.  MoiitgpmeT^  v{t»Vl\B% 

\ 
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on  the  »ofa,  and  for  the  most  part  listened  in  siletiee,  with  her 
eves  closed  ;  but  sometimes  stiying  a  word  or  two  that  made 
LUeii  feel  how  deep  was  the  interest  her  mother  had  in  the 
things  she  read  of,  and  how  pure  and  strong  the  pleasure  she 
was  even  now  taking  in  them;  and  sometimes  there  was  a 
smile  on  her  face  that  Elltm  scarce  liked  to  see ;  it  gave  her 
an  indistinct  feeling  tliat  her  mother  would  not  be  long  away 
from  that  heaven  to  which  she  secmeil  already  to  belong. 
Ellen  hiul  a  sad  consciousness  too  that  she  bad  no  part  with 
her  mother  \\\  this  matter.  She  could  hardly  go  on.  She 
came  to  that  beautiful  passage  in  the  seventh  of  Revelation: 

"And  one  of  the  ehlers  answered,  saying  unto  me,  What 
are  these  which  are  arraved  in  white  robes  ?  and  whence 
came  they  ?  And  I  said  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  knowest.  And 
he  said  unto  me,  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before 
the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  jind  night  in  his  tem- 
ple :  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among 
them.  They  skill  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ; 
neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the 
Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them, 
and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters :  and 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

With  difficulty,  and  a  husky  voice,  Ellen  got  through  it. 
Lifting  then  her  eyes  to  her  mother's  face,  she  saw  again  the 
same  siffgular  sweet  smile.  Ellen  felt  that  she  could  not 
read  another  word ;  to  her  great  relief  the  door  opened,  and 
Dr.  Green  came  in.  His  appearance  changed  the  whol« 
course  of  her  thoughts.  All  that  was  gmve  or  painful  fled 
quickly  away  ;  Ellon's  head  was  immediately  full  again  of 
what  had  filled  it  before  she  began  to  read. 

As  soon  as  the  doetor  had  retired  and  was  feirly  out  of 
hearing,  '*Now,  mamma,  shall  we  go?"  said  Ellen.  "You 
needn't  stir,  mamma;  I'll  bring  all  your  things  to  you,  and 
put  them  on  ;  may  J,  mamma  ?  then  you  won't  be  a  bit  tired 
before  you  set  out." 

Her  mother  assented  ;  and  with  a  great  deal  of  tenderness 
and  a  great  deal  of  eagerness,  Ellen  put  on  her  stockings  and 
arranged  her  hair,  and  dki  all  that  «\\e  oowld  tOH<«Ltd 
mg  her  dress^  and  patting,  ou  Yiet  \M»xicX  %sa4  ^Sbas«\.\ 
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and  greatly  delighted  9he  was  when  the  business  was  accom- 
plished. 

"  Now,  inamma,  you  look  like  yourself;  I  haven't  seen 
you  look  so  well  this  great  while.  .  I'm  so  glad  you're  going 
out  again/'  said  Ellen,  putting  her  arms  round  her ;  '*  1  do 
believe  it  will  do  you  good.  Now,  mamma,  I'll  go  and  get 
ready ;  I'll  be  very  quick  about  it ;  you  shan't  have  to  wait 
long  for  me." 

Li  a  few  minutes  the  two  set  forth  from  the  house.  The 
day  was  as  fine  as  could  be ;  there  was  no  wind,  there  was 
uo  dust ;  the  sun  was  not  oppressive ;  and  Mrs.  Montgomery 
did  feel  refreshed  and  strengthened  during  the  few  steps  they 
had  to  take  to  their  first  stopping-place. 

It  was  a  jeweller's  store.  Ellen  had  never  been  in  one 
before  in  her  life,  and  her  first  feeling  on  entering  was  of 
dazzled  wonderment  at  the  glittering  splendours  around ; 
this  was  presently  forgotten  in  curiosity  to  know  what  her 
mother  could  possibly  want  there.  She  soon  discovered  - 
that  she  had  come  to  sell  and  not  to  buy.  Mrs.  Montgom- 
ery drew  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and  after  a  little  chaffering 
parted  with  it  to  the  owner  of  the  store  for  eighty  dollars, 
being  about  three-quarters  of  its  real  value.  The  money 
was  counted  out,  and  she  left  the  store. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Ellen  in  a  low  voice,  "  wasn't  that  grand- 
mamma's ring,  which  I  thought  you  loved  so  much  ]' 

"  Yes,  I  did  love  it,  Ellen,  but  I  love  you  better." 

"  O,  mamma,  I  am  very  sorry  !"  said  Ellen. 

**  You  need  not  be  sorry,  daughter.  Jewels  in  themselves 
are  the  merest  nothings  to  me ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  it  doesn't 
matter ;  I  can  remember  my  mother  without  any  help  from 
a  trinket." 

There  were  tears  however  in  Mrs.  Montgomery's  eyes,  that 
showed  the  sacrifice  had  cost  her  something ;  and  there  were 
tears  in  Ellen's  that  told  it  was  not  thrown  away  upon  her. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  know  of  this,"  continued  Mrs. 
Montgomery ;  "  you  should  not  if  I  could  have  helped  it. 
But  set  your  heart  quite  at  rest,  Ellen  ;  I  assure  you  this 
use  of  my  ring  gives  me  more  pleasure  on  the  whole  than 
any  other  I  could  have  made  of  it." 

A  grateful  squeeze  of  her  hand  and  glauesi  '\X)Xo  \v«v  fe<y^ 

r  £/Jea  *s  answer. 
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Mrs.  Montgomery  had  applied  t<f  her  husband  for  the 
funds  necessary  to  fit  Ellen  comfortably  for  the  time  thej 
should  be  absent ;  and  in  answer  he  had  given  her  a  sum 
barely  sufficient  for  her  mere  clothing.  Mrs.  Montgomery 
knew  him  better  than  to  ask  for  a  further  supply,  but  she 
resolved  to  have  recourse  to  other  means  to  do  what  she 
had  determined  upon.  Now  that  she  was  about  to  leave 
her  little  daughter,  and  it  might  be  for  ever,  she  had  set 
her  heart  upon  providing  her  with  certain  things  which  she 
thought  important  to  her  comfort  and  improvement,  and 
which  Ellen  would  go  very  long  without  if  she  did  not  give 
them  to  her,  and  now^  Ellen  had  had  very  few  presents  in 
her  life,  and  those  always  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
kind ;  her  mother  resolved  that  in  the  midst  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  this  time  she  would  give  her  one  pleasure,  if  she 
could  ;  it  might  be  the  last. 

They  stopped  next  at  a  bookstore.  ''  O  what  a  delicious 
smell  of  new  books !"  said  Ellen,  as  they  entered.  '*  Mamma, 
if  it  wasn^t  for  one  thing,  I  should  say  I  never  was  so  happj 
in  my  life." 

Children's  books,  lying  in  tempting  confusion  near  the 
door,  immediately  fastened  Ellen's  eyes  and  attention.  She 
opened  one,  and  was  already  deep  in  the  interest  of  it,  when 
the  word  "  Bibles^''  struck  her  ear.  Mrs.  Montgomery  was 
desiring  the  shopman  to  show  her  various  kinds  and  sizee 
that  she  might  choose  from  among  them.  Down  went 
Ellen's  book,  and  she  flew  to  the  place,  where  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent Bibles  were  presently  displayed.  Ellen's  wits  were 
ready  to  forsake  her.  Such  beautiful  Bibles  she  had  never 
seen  ;  she  pored  in  ecstasy  over  their  varieties  of  type  and 
binding,  and  was  very  evidently  in  love  with  them  all. 

"  Now,  Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery,  '^  look  and  choose ; 
take  your  time,  and  see  which  you  like  best." 

It  was  not  likely  that  Ellen's  **  time"  would  be  a  short 
one.  Her  mother  seeing  this,  took  a  chair  at  a  little  dis- 
tance to  await  patientlv  her  decision ;  and  while  Ellen's 
eyes  were  riveted  on  tne  Bibles,  her  own  very  naturally 
were  fixed  upon  her.  In  the  excitement  and  eagerness  of 
the  moment,  Ellen  had  thrown  off  her  light  bonnet,  and 
with  flushed  cheek  and  sparkling  eye,  and  a  brow  ffrave 
with  unusual  carSy  as  though  a  nation?^  fo^  "wvc^  ^^s^diSsm^ 
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ibe  was  w^hing  the  comparative  advantages  of  large, 
snail,  and  middle  sized  ; — black,  blue,  purple,  and  red  ; — 

g'tlt  and  not  gilt ;— clasp  and  no  clasp.  Every  thing  but  the 
ibles  before  her  Ellen  had  forgotten  utterly ;  she  was  deep 
in  what  was  to  her  the  most  important  of  business ;  she  did 
not  see  the  bystanders  smile ;  she  did  not  know  there  were 
any.  To  her  mother's  eye  it  was  a  most  fair  sight.  Mrs. 
Montgomery  gazed  with  rising  emotions  of  pleasure  and 
pain  that  struggled  for  the  mastery,  but  pain  at  last  got  the 
better  and  rose  very  high.  "  How  can  I  give  thee  up  !" 
was  the  one  thought  of  her  heart.  Unable  to  command 
herself  she  rose  and  went  to  a  distant  part  of  the  counter, 
where  she  seemed  to  be  examining  books ;  but  tears,  some 
of  the  bitterest  she  had  ever  shed,  were  &lling  thick  upon 
the  dusty  floor,  and  she  felt  her  heart  like  to  break.  Her 
little  daughter  at  one  end  of  the  counter  had  forgotten  there 
ever  was  such  a  thing  as  sorrow  in  the  world  ;  and  she  at 
the  other  was  bowed  beneath  a  weight  of  it  that  was  nigh  to 
crush  her.  But  in  her  extremity  she  betook  herself  to  that 
refuge  she  had  never  known  to  fail ;  it  did  not  fail  her  now. 
She  remembered  the  words  Ellen  had  been  reading  to  her 
but  that  very  morning,  and  they  came  like  the  breath  of 
heaven  upon  the  fever  of  her  soul.  "  Not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done.''  She  strove  and  prayed  to  say  it,  and  not 
in  vain  ;  and  after  a  little  while  she  was  able  to  return  to 
her  seat.  She  felt  that  she  had  been  shaken  by  a  tempest, 
but  she  was  calmer  now  than  before. 

Ellen  was  just  as  she  had  lefl  her,  and  apparently  just  as 
fiur  from  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Mrs.  Montgomery  was 
resolved  to  let  her  take  her  way.  Presently  Ellen  came 
over  from  the  counter  with  a  large  royal  octavo  Bible, 
heavy  enough  to  be  a  good  lift  for  her.  '^  Mamma,"  said 
she,  laying  i^  on  her  mother's  lap  and  opening  it,  '*  what  do 
you  think  of  that  ?  isn't  that  splendid  ?" 

'^  A  most  beautiful  page  indeed ;  is  this  your  choice,  Ellen  ?" 
"Well,  mamma,  I  don't  know ; — what  do  you  think]" 
"I  think  it  is  rather  inconveniently  large  and  heavy  for 
every  day  use.  It  is  quite  a  weight  upon  my  lap.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  carry  it  in  my  hands  long.     You  would  want  a  little 
table  on  purpose  to  hold  it." 
-^  Well,  that  wouldn't  do  at  all,'*  said  E\\«a,\waii^\tv%\'^\ 
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believe  yon  are  riffht;  mamma;  i  woiider  I didn^t  think  of 
it     I  might  have  known  that  myself.^^ 

She  took  it  back ;  and  there  folio  wed  another  careful  ex* 
amination  of  the  whole  stock ;  and  then  Ellen  came  to  hev 
mother  with  a  beautiful  miniature  edition  in  two  volumesy 
gilt  and  clasped,  and  very  perfect  in  all  respects,  but  of 
exceeding  small  print. 

^M  think  Til  iiave  this  niammn/'  said  she;  "isn't  it  a 
beauty  1  •  1  could  put  in  my  pocket,  you  know,  and  carry  it 
anywhere  with  the  greatest  ease.'* 

^'  It  would  liave  one  groat  objection  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  '*  inasmuch  as  I  cannot  possibly  see  to  read  it.'' 

^  Cannot  you,  mamma !     But  I  can  read  it  perfectly." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  take  it ;  that  is,  if  you  will  make  up 
your  mind  to  put  on  spectacles  before  your  time." 

^'Spectacles,  mamma!  I  hope  I  shall  never  wear  specta- 
cles." 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  when  your  sight  fails,  if 
you  shall  live  so  long  V 

"  Well,  mamma,---if  it  come*  to  that, — but  you  don'% 
advise  me  then  to  take  this  little  beauty  V 

"Judge  for  yourself;  1  think  you  are  old  enough." 

"  I  know  what  you  think  though^  mamma,  and  1  dare  say 
you  are  right  too;  I  won't  take  it,  though  it's  a  pity. 
Well,  I  must  look  again." 

Mrs.  Montgpmcry  came  to  her  help,  for  it  was  plain 
Ellen  had  lost  the  power  of  judging  amidst  so  many 
tempting  objects.  But  she  presently  simplified  the  mat- 
tor  by  putting  aside  all  that  were  decidedly  too  large,  or 
too  small,  or  of  too  fine  print.  There  remained  three,  of 
moderate  size  and  sufficiently  lai^e  type,  but  different  bind- 
ing. "  Either  of  these  I  think  will  answer  your  purpose 
nicely,*'  said  Mrs.  Montgomery. 

'*Then,  mamma,  if  you  please,  1  will  have  the  red 
one.  I  like  that  best,  because  it  will  put  me  in  ncHnd  of 
yours." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  could  find  no  fault  with  this  reason. 
She  paid  for  £e  red  Bible,  and  directed  it  to  be  f&aX  home. 
'*  Shan't  1  carry  it,  mamma  1"  said  EU^i. 

''  No,  you  would  find  it  in  the  way ;  we  have  several 
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*'  Have  we,  mamma  ?  I  thought  we  only  came  to  set  a 
Bible."  * 

^  That  is  enough  for  one  day,  I  confess ;  I  am  a  little  afraid 
your  head  will  be  turned  ;  but  I  must  run  the  risk  of  it.  I 
dare  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  this  fine  weather ;  I  may  not 
have  such  another.  I  wish  to  have  the  comfort  of  thinking, 
when  I  am  away,  that  I  have  left  you  with  every  thing  ne- 
cessary to  the  keeping  up  of  good  habits — every  thing  that 
will  make  them  pleasant  and  easy.  I  wish  you  to  be  always 
neat,  and  tidy,  and  industrious ;  depending  upon  others  as 
little  as  possible  ;  and  careful  to  improve  yourself  by  every 
means,  and  especially  by  writing  to  me.  J  will  leave  you 
no  excuse,  Ellen,  for  failing  in  any  of  these  duties.  I  trust 
yon  will  not  disappoint  me  in  a  single  particular.^' 

Ellen's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak ;  she  again  looked  up 
tearfully  and  pressed  her  mother's  hand. 

"  1  do  not  expect  to  be  disappointed,  love,"  returned 
Mrs.  Montgomery. 

They  now  entered  a  large,  fancy  store.  "  What  are  we 
to  get  here,  mamma  ?"  said  Ellen. 

**  A  box  to  put  your  pens  and  paper  in,"  said  her  mother, 
smiling. 

"  O,  to  be  sure,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  had  almost  forgotten  that." 
She  quite  forgot  it  a  minute  afler.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  seen  the  inside  of  such  a  store ;  and  the  articles 
displayed  on  every  side  completely  bewitched  her.  From 
one  thing  to  another  she  went,  admiring  and  wondering ;  in 
her  wildest  dreams  she  hod  never  imagined  such  beautiful 
*^hings.     The  store  was  fairy-land. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  meanwhile  attended  to  business.  Hav- 
kig  chosen  a  neat  little  japanned  dressing-box,  perfectly  plain, 
but  well  supplied  with  every  thing  a  child  could  want  in  that 
line,  she  called  Ellen  from  the  delightful  journey  of  dfs- 
oovery  she  was  making  round  the  store,  and  asked  her  what 
she  thought  of  it.  ^'  I  think  it's  a  little  beauty,"  said  Ellen ; 
"  but  I  never  saw  such  a  place  for  beautiful  things." 

"  You  think  it  will  do  then  ?"  said  her  mother. 

"  For  me,  mamma !     You  don't  mean  to  give  it  me  % 
0,  mother,  how  good  you  are !     But  I  know  what  is  the 
best  wa/  to  thank  you,  and  I'll  do  \t.    Vf\M5iX  «b  ^x^'we^ 
liUle  beautjr!    M&mmsL,  I'm  too  happy." 
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"  I  hope  not,"  said  her  mother,  "  for  you  know  I  haven't 
got  you  the  box  for  your  pens  and  paper  yet." 

"  Well,  mamma,  I'll  try  and  bear  it,"  said  Ellen,  laughing. 
"  But  do  get  me  the  plainest  little  thing  in  the  world,  for 
you're  giving  me  too  much." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  asked  to  look  at  writinff-desks,  and 
was  shown  to  another  part  of  the  store  for  the  purpose. 
"  Mamma,"  said  Ellen,  in  a  low  tone,  as  they  went,  *'  you're 
not  going  to  get  me  a  writing-desk  ?" 


"  Why,  that  is  the  best  kind  of  box  for  holding  writing 
materials,"  said  her  mother,  smiling : — "  don't  you  think  so  ? 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  !"  exclaimed  Ellen.  "  I  can't 
thank  you,  mamma ; — I  haven't  any  words  to  do  it.  1  think 
I  shall  go  crazy." 

She  was  truly  overcome  with  the  weight  of  happiness. 
Words  &iled  her,  and  tears  came  instead. 

From  among  a  great  many  desks  of  all  descriptions,  Mrs. 
Montgomery  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  choosing  one 
to  her  mind.  It  was  of  mahogany,  not  very  large,  but 
thoroughly  well  made  and  finished,  and  very  convenient 
and  perfect  in  its  internal  arrangements.  Ellen  was  speech- 
less ;  occasional  looks  at  her  mother,  and  deep  sighs,  were 
all  she  had  now  to  offer.  The  desk  was  quite  empty. 
"  Ellen,"  said  her  mother, "  do  you  remember  the  furniture  of 
Miss  Allen's  desk,  that  you  were  so  pleased  with  a  while  ago  " 

"  Perfectly,  mamma ;  I  know  all  that  was  in  it." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  prompt  me  if  I  forget  any  thing. 
Your  desk  will  be  furnished  with  every  thing  really  useful. 
Merely  showy  matters  we  can  dispense  with.  Now  let  us 
see. — Here  is  a  great  empty  place  that  I  think  wants  some 
paper  to  fill  it.  Show  me  some  of  different  sizes  if  you 
please." 

The  shopman  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  stocked  the 
desk  well  with  letter  paper,  large  and  small.  Ellen  looked 
on  in  great  satisfaction.  "  That  will  do  nicely,"  she  said ; — 
"  that  large  paper  will  be  beautiful  whenever  I  am  writing 
to  you,  mamma,  you  know,  and  the  other  will  do  for  other 
times  when  I  haven't  so  much  to  say ;  though  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  who  there  is  in  the  world  I  should  ever  send 
letters  to  except  you." 

''If  there  ia  nobody  now,  perYkspH  tiliieTe  ViXVVj^  ^  vocckft 
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fiiiJDtre  tame,''  replied  her  mother.     "I  hope  I  shall  not 
always  be  your  only  oorrespondent     Now  what  next  ?'' 

"  Envelopes,  mamiha  ?" 

^  To  be  sure ;  I  had  forgotten  them.  Envelopes  of  both 
sizes  to  match." 

'*  Because,  mamma,  you  know  I  might,  and  I  certainly 
shall,  want  to  write  upon  the  fourth  page  of  my  letter,  and 
I  couldn^t  do  it  unless  I  had  envelopes. 

A  sufficient  stock  of  envelopes  was  laid  in. 

'* Mamma,"  said  Ellen,  ''what  do  you  think  of  a  little 
note-paper  1" 

''  Who  are  the  notes  to  be  written  to,  Ellen  V  said  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  smiling. 

''  You  needn't  smile,  mamma ;  you  know,  as  you  said,  if 
I  don't  now  know,  perhaps  I  shall  by  and  by.  Miss  Allen's 
desk  had  note-paper ;  that  made  me  think  of  it." 

^  So  shall  yours,  daughter ;  while  we  are  about  it  we  will 
do  the  thing  well.  And  your  note-paper  will  keep  quite 
safely  in  this  nice  little  place  provided  for  it,  even  if  you 
should  not  want  to  use  a  sheet  of  it  in  half  a  dozen  years." 

''  How  nice  that  is  !"     said  Ellen,  admiringly. 

''  1  suppose  the  note-paper  must  have  envelopes  too,"  said 
Mrs.  Montgomery. 

'^  To  be  sure,  mamma ;  I  suppose  so,"  said  Ellen,  smiling ; 
"Miss  Allen's  had." 

"  Well  now  we  have  got  all  tjie  paper  we  want,  1  think," 
said  Mrs.  Montgomery ; ''  the  next  thing  is  ink,— or  an  ink- 
stand rather." 

Different  kinds  were  presented  for  her  choice. 

"  O,  mamma,  that  one  won't  do,"  said  EUlen,  anxiously ; 
^  you  know  the  desk  will  be  knocking  about  in  a  trunk,  and 
the  ink  would  run  out,  and  spoil  every  thing.  It  should  be 
one  of  those  that  shut  tight.  I  don't  see  the  right  kind 
here." 

The  shopman  brought  one. 

''  Hiere,  mamma,  do  you  see  V  said  Ellen ; ''  it  shuts  with 
a  spring,  and  nothing  can  possibly  come  out ;  do  you  see, 
mamma?     You  can  turn  it  topsy  turvy." 

'^  I  see  you  are  quite  right,  daughter ;  it  seems  I  should 
set  aa  very  ill  without  you  to  advise  me.  Y\i\  \3ftfc  \x}ia^«a^> 
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"  Mamma,  what  shall  I  do  when  my  ink  is  gone  1  luat 
inkstand  will  hold  but  a  little,  you  know." 

"  Your  aunt  will  supply  you,  of  course,  my  dear,  when 
you  are  out." 

"  I'd  rather  take  some  of  my  own  by  half,"  said  Ellen 

"  You  could  not  carry  a  bottle  of  ink  in  your  desk  with- 
out great  danger  to  every  thing  else  in  it.  It  would  not  do 
to  venture," 

"  We  have  excellent  ink-powder,"  said  the  shopman,  *'  in 
small  packages,  which  can  be  very  conveniently  carried  about. 
You  see,  ma'am,  there  is  a  compartment  in  the  desk  for  such 
things ;  and  the  ink  is  very  easily  made  at  any  time." 

"O  that  will  do  nicely,"  said  Ellen,  "that  is  just  the 
thine." 

"Now  what  is  to  go  in  this  other  square  place  opposite 
the  inkstand  ?"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery. 

"  That  is  the  place  for  the  box  of  lights,  mamma." 

"  What  sort  of  lights  V 

"For  sealing  letters,  mamma,  you  know.  They  are  not 
like  your  wax  taper  at  all ;  they  are  little  wax  matches, 
that  burn  just  long  enough  to  seal  one  or  two  letters ;  Miss 
Allen  showed  me  how  she  used  them.  Hers  were  in  a  nice 
little  box  just  like  the  inkstand  on  the  outside  ;  and  there 
was  a  place  to  light  the  matches,  and  a  place  to  set  them  in 
while  they  are  burning.  There,  mamma,  that's  it,"  said 
Ellen,  as  the  shopman  brought  forth  the  article  which  she 
was  describing,  "  that's  it  exactly  ;  and  that  will  just  fit. 
Now,  mamma,  for  the  wax." 

"  You  want  to  seal  your  letter  before  you  have  written  it," 
said  Mrs.  Montgomery,—*-"  we  liave  not  got  the  pens  yet." 

"  That's  true,  mamma ;  let  us  have  the  pens.  And  some 
quills  too,  mamma  V 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  make  a  pen,  Ellen  1" 

"  No,  mamma,  not  yet ;  but  I  want  to  learn  very  much. 
Miss  Pichegru  says,  that  every  lady  ought  to  know  how  to 
make  her  own  pens." 

"  Miss  Pichegru  is  very  right ;  but  I  think  you  are  rather 
too  young  to  learn.  However,  we  will  try.  Now  here  are 
steel  p<:>ints  enough  to  last  you  a  great  while, — and  as  many 
quills  as  it  is  needful  you  should  cut  up  for  one  year  at 
/ — vre  haven't  a  pen  handle  yet." 
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'^  Here,  mamma,^'  said  Ellen,  holding  out  a  plain  ivory  one, 
— "  don't  you  like  this ?  I  think  that  it  is  prettier  than  these 
that  are  all  cut  and  fussed,  or  those  other  gay  ones  either." 

"  I  think  so  too,  Ellen ;  the  plainer  the  prettier.  Now 
what  comes  next  ]". 

''  The  knife,  mamma,  to  make  the  pens,''  said  Ellen, 
smiling. 

"  Ti-ue,  the  knife.  Let  us  see  some  of  your  best  pen- 
knives. Now,  Ellen,  choose.  That  one  won't  do,  my  dear ; 
it  should  have  two  blades, — a  laige  as  well  as  a  small  one. 
You  know  you  want  to  mend  a  pencil  sometimes." 

"  So  I  do,  mamma,  to  be  sure,  you're  very  right ;  here's 
a  nice  one.     Now,  mamma,  the  wax." 

"  There  is  a  box  full ;  choose  your  own  colours."  Seeing 
it  was  likely  to  be  a  work  of  time,  Mrs.  Montgomery  walked 
away  ,to  another  part  of  the  store.  When  she  returned 
Ellen  had  made  up  an  assortment  of  the  oddest  colours  she 
could  find. 

"  I  won't  have  any  red,  mamma,  it  is  so  common,"  she 
said. 

"  J  think  it  is  the  prettiest  of  all,"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery. 

"  Do  you,  mamma?  then  1  will  have  a  stick  of  red  on 
purpose  to  seal  to  you  with." 

"And  who  do  you  intend  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Other  colours  *?"  inquired  her  mother. 

"  I  declare,  mamma,"  said  Ellen,  laughing ;  "  I  never 
thought  of  that ;  I  am  afraid  they  will  have  to  go  to  you. 
You  must  not  mind,  mamma,  if  you  get  green  and  blue  and 
yellow  seals  once  in  a  while." 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall  submit  myself  to  it  with  a  good  grace," 
said  Mrs.  Montgomery.  "But  come,  my  dear,  have  we 
got  all  that  we  want  1  This  desk  has  been  very  long  in 
fhmishing." 

"  You  haven't  given  me  a  seal  yet,  mamma." 

"  Seals !  There  are  a  variety  before  you ;  see  if  you  can 
find  one  that  you  like.  By  the  way,  you  cannot  seal  a  let- 
ter,  can  you  f 

"  Not  yet,  niamwja,"  sa/d  EJJen,  smilinff  agaitv,  ^^\\\aX\% 
another  of  the  things  f  have  got  to  leam. 
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While  Ellen  was  picking  out  her  seal,  which  took  not  a 
little  time,  Mrs.  Montgomery  laid  in  a  good  supply  of  wafers 
of  all  sorts ;  and  then  went  on  further  to  furnish  the  desk 
with  an  ivory  leaf-cutter,  a  paper-folder,  a  pounce-box,  a  ruler, 
and  a  neat  little  silver  pencil ;  also,  some  drawing-pencils. 
India-rubber,  and  sheets  of  drawing  paper.  She  took  a  sad 
pleasure  in  adding  every  thing  she  could  think  of  that  might 
be  for  Ellen's  future  use  or  advantage ;  but  as  with  her  own 
hands  she  placed  in  the  desk  one  thing  ader  another,  the 
thought  crossed  her  mind  how  Ellen  would  make  drawings 
with  those  very  pencils,  on  those  very  sheets  of  paper,  which 
her  eyes  would  never  see !  She  turned  away  with  a  sigh, 
and  receiving  Ellen's  seal  from  her  hand,  put  that  also  in 
its  place.     Ellen  had  chosen  one  with  her  OMm  nam^. 

"  Will  you  send  these  things  at  once  f*  said  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery ;  ^*  I  particularly  wish  to  have  them  at  home  as 
early  in  the  day  as  possible." 

The  man  promised.  Mrs.  Montgomery  paid  the  bill, 
and  she  and  Ellen  led  the  store. 

They  walked  a  little  way  in  silence. 

*^  1  cannot  thank  you,  mamma,"  said  Ellen. 

*•  It  is  not  necessary,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, returning  the  pressure  of  her  hand ;  '*  I  know  all 
that  you  would  say." 

There  was  as  much  sorrow  as  joy  at  that  moment  in  the 
heart  of  the  joyfullest  of  the  two. 

"  Where  are  we  going  now,  mamma  ?"  said  Ellen  again, 
after  a  while. 

**  I  wished  and  intended  to  have  gone  to  St.  Clair  and 
Fleury's,  to  get  you  some  merino  and  other  things ;  but  we 
have  been  detained  so  long  already  that  I  think  fhad  better 
go  home.     1  feel  somewhat  tired. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  dear  mamma,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  am 
afraid  I  kept  you  too  long  about  that  desk." 

"  You  did  not  keep  me,  daughter,  any  longer  than  I  chose 
to  be  kept.^  But  I  think  I  will  go  home  now,  and  take 
the  chance  of  another  fine  day  for  the  merino  J' ./ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

How  can  I  live  withoat  thee!  how  forago 

Thy  Bwaet  conrene,  aod  love  so  deaiiy  Joined.p— Mii/roii. 

TTTHEN  dinner  was  over  and  the  table  cleared  away,  the 
If  mother  and  daughter  were  iefl,  as  they  always  loved 
to  be,  alone.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  already  some- 
what dark,  for  clouds  had  gathered  over  the  beautiful  sky 
of  the  morning,  and  the  wind  rising  now  and  then,  made  its 
voice  heard.  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  lying  on  the  sofa  as 
usual,  seemingly  at  ease ;  and  Ellen  was  sitting  on  a  little 
bench  before  the  fire,  very  much  at  her  ease  indeed,  without 
any  seeming  about  it.  She  smiled  as  she  met  her  mother's 
eyes. 

"  You  have  made  me  very  happy  to-day,  mamma.'' 

^  I  am  glad  of  it,  my  dear  child.  I  hoped  I  should.  I 
believe  the  whole  af&ir  has  given  me  as  much  pleasure, 
Ellen,  as  it  has  you.'' 

There  was  a  pause. 

^  Mamma,  I  will  take  the  greatest  possible  oare  of  my 
new  treasures." 

"  I  know  you  will.  If  I  had  doubted  it,  Ellen,  most 
assuredly  I  should  not  have  given  them  to  you,  sorry  as  I 
should  have  been  to  leave  you  without  them.  So  you  see 
you  have  not  established  a  character  for  carefulness  in  vain." 

"  And,  mamma,  I  hope  you  have  not  given  them  to  me  in 
vain  either.  I  will  try  to  use  them  in  the  way  that  I  know 
you  wish  me  to ;  that  will  be  the  best  way  I  can  thank  you." 

"  Well,  I  have  left  you  no  excuse,  Ellen.    You  know  fully 
what  I  wish  you  to  do  and  to  be ;  and  when  I  am  away  I 
shall  please  myself  with  thinking  that  my  little  daug^bter  is 
^Jlow/ngr  ber  mother's  wishes ;  I  shall  beWeve  »o,  'E\\«a. 
rou  will  not  Jet  me  he  disappomtud  ?" 
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"  O  no,  mamma,"  said  Ellen,  who  was  now  in  her  mother's 
arms. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery,  in  a  lighter 
tone,  "my  gifts  will  serve  as  reminders  for  you  if  you  are 
ever  tempted  to  forget  my  lessons.  If  you  fail  to  send  me 
letters,  or  if  those  yon  send  are  not  what  they  ought  to 
he,  I  think  the  desk  will  cry  shame  upon- you.  And  if  you 
ever  go  an  hour  with  a  hole  in  your  stocking,  or  a  tear  in 
your  dress,  or  a  stringoff  your  petticoat,  I  hope  the  sight  of 
your  work-box  will  make  you  blush." 

"Work-box,  mamma?" 

"Yes.     O,  I  forgot;  you*ve  not  seen  that." 

"  No,  mamma ;  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear,  that  was  one  of  the  things  you  most 
wanted,  but  I  thought  it  best  not  to  overwhelm  you  quite 
this  morning ;  so  while  you  were  on  an  exploring  expedition 
round  the  store  I  chose  and  furnished  one  for  vou." 

"  ()  mamma,  mamma!"  said  Ellen,  getting  up  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands;  ''what  shall  I  do?  I  don't  know  what  to 
say  ;  I  can't  say  any  thing.     Mamma,  it's  too  much." 

So  it  scorned,  for  Ellen  sat  down  and  began  to  cry.  Her 
mother  silently  reached  out  a  hand  to  her,  which  she  squeez- 
ed and  kissed  with  all  the  energy  of  gratitude,  love,  and 
sorrow ;  till  gently  drawn  by  the  same  hand  she  was  placed 
again  in  her  mother's  arms  and  upon  her  bosom.  And  in 
that  tried  resting-place  she  lay,  calmed  and  quieted,  till  the 
shades  of  afternoon  deepened  into  evening,  and  evening  into 
night,  and  the  light  of  the  fire  was  all  that  was  left  to  them. 

Though  not  a  word  had  been  spoken  for  a  long  time  Ellen 
was  not  asleep ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  red  glow  of  the 
coals  in  the  grate,  and  she  was  busily  thinking,  but  not  of 
them.  Many  sober  thoughts  were  passing  through  her  little 
head,  and  stirring  her  heart ;  a  few  were  of  her  new  posses- 
sions and  bright  projects — ^more  of  her  mother.  She  was 
thinking  how  very,  very  precious  was  the  heart  she  could 
feel  beating  where  her  cheek  lay — she  thought  it  was  greater 
happiness  to  lie  there  than  any  thing  else  in  life  could  be — 
she  thought  she  had  rather  even  die  so,  on  her  mother's 
breast,  than  live  long  without  her  in  the  world — she  felt 
m  eATth  or  in  heaven  there  was  nothitig  so  dear.    Suii 

y  she  broke  the  silence. 
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'*  Mamma,  what  does  that  mean,  '  He  that  loveth  father 
or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me  V  " 

'*  It  means  just  what  it  says.  If  you  love  any  body  or 
any  thins  better  than  Jesus  Christ,  you  cannot  be  one  of  his 
children. 

"  But  then,  mamma,"  said  Ellen,  raising  her  head ;  *'  how 
oin  I  be  one  of  his  children  ?  I  do  love  you  a  great  deal 
better  ;  how  can  I  help  it,  mamma  ?'* 

''  You  cannot  help  it,  I  know,  my  dear,"  said  Mi*s  Mont- 
gomery, with  a  sigh,  "  except  by  His  grace  who  has  prom- 
ised to  change  the  hearts  of  his  people — to  take  away  the 
heart  of  stone  and  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh." 

"  But  is  mine  a  heart  of  stone  then,  mamma,  because  I 
cannot  help  loving  you  best  V 

"  Not  to  me,  dear  Ellen,"  replied  Mrs.  Montgomery, 
pressing  closer  the  little  form  that  Jay  in  her  arms ;  **  I 
have  never  found  it  so.  But  yet  I  know  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  far,  far  more  worthy  of  your  affection  than  I  am, 
and  if  your  heart  were  not  hardened  by  sin  you  would  see 
him  so ;  it  is  only  because  you  do  not  know  him  that  you 
love  me  better.  Pray,  pray,  my  dear  child,  that  he  would 
take  away  the  power  of  sin,  and  show  you  himself;  that  is 
all  that  is  wanting." 

"  I  will,  mamma,"  said  Ellen,  tearfully.  "  O,  mamma, 
what  shall  I  do  without  you  ]" 

Alas,  Mrs.  Montgomery's  heart  echoed  the  question ;  she 
had  no  answer. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Ellen,  afler  a  few  minutes,  "  can  I  have 
no  true  love  to  him  at  all  unless  I  love  him  heitV^ 

"  I  dare  not  say  that  you  can,"  answered  her  mother, 
seriously. 

*'  Mamma,"  said  Ellen,  afler  a  little,  again  raising  her  head 
and  looking  her  mother  full  in  the  face,  as  if  willing  to  ap- 
ply the  severest  test  to  this  hard  doctrine,  and  speaking  with 
an  indescribable  expression,  ^^  do  you  love  him  hetttr  than 
you  do  me  /" 

She  knew  her  mother  loved  the  Saviour,  but  she  thought 

,   it  scarcely  possible  that  herself  could  have  but  the  second 

place  in  her  heart;  she  ventured  a  bold  question  to  ^rove 

whether  her  wother'a  practice  would  t\ot  OWVlT^yfiiVcX.  \v« 
theory. 
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But  Mrs.  Montgomery  answered  steadily,  'M  do,  my 
daughter ;"  and  with  a  gush  of  tears  Ellen  sunk  her  head 
again  upon  her  bosom.  She  had  no  more  to  say ;  her  mouth 
nras  stopped  for  ever  as  to  the  right  of  the  matter,  though 
she  still  thought  it  an  impossible  duty  in  her  own  particular 
ease. 

"  I  do  indeed,  my  daughter,"  repeated  Mrs.  Montgomery ; 
'*  that  does  not  make  my  love  to  you  the  less,  but  the  more, 
Ellen." 

"  O  mamma,  mamma,"  said  Ellen,  clinging  to  her,  "  I 
wish  you  would  teach  me  !  1  have  only  you,  and  I  am  going 
to  lose  you.     What 'shall  I  do,  mamma  ?" 

With  a  voice  that  strove  to  be  calm  Mrs.  Montgomery 
answered,  "  '  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  they  that  seek 
me  early  shall  find  me.' "  And  after  a  minute  or  two  she 
added.  "  He  who  says  this,  has  promised  too  that  he  will 
'  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his 
bosom.' " 

The  words  fell  soothingly  on  Ellen's  ear,  and  the  slight 
tremour  in  the  voice  reminded  her  also  that  her  mother  must 
not  be  agitated.  She  checked  herself  instantly,  and  soon  lay 
as  before,  quiet  attd  still  on  her  mother's  bosom,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire ;  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  did  not  know 
that  when  she  now  and  then  pressed  a  kiss  upon  the  fore- 
head that  lay  so  near  her  lips,  it  every  time  brought  the 
water  to  Ellen's  eyes  and  a  throb  to  her  heart.  But  after 
some  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  passed  away,  a 
sudden  knock  at  the  door  found  both  mother  and  daughter 
asleep ;  it  had  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice  before  the 
knocker  could  gain  attention. 

"  What  is  that,  mamma  ?"  said  Ellen,  starting  up. 

"  Somebody  at  the  door.     Open  it  quickly,  love. 

Ellen  did  so,  and  found  a  man  standing  there,  with  his 
arms  rather  full  of  sundry  packages. 

"  O,  mamma,  my  things  !'^  cried  Ellen,  clapping  her  hands ; 
"  here  they  are !" 

The  man  placed  his  burden  on  the  table,  and  withdrew. 

"  O,  mamma,  I  am  so  glad  they  are  come !  Now  if  I  only 
had  a  light — this  is  my  desk,  I  know,  for  it's  the  largest ; 
sad  1  think  this  is  my  dressing-box,  as  well  aa  1  caxv  X/^W  Vj 
U^sJkaliag—jrea,  it  is,  ben^g  the  muidle  on  top  *,  aad  \V^  Va  m^ 
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dear  work-box — ^not  so  big  as  the  desk,  nor  so  little  as  the 
dresaing-bcz.     O,  mamma,  mayn't  I  ring  for  a  light  ?" 

Hiere  was  no  need,  for  a  servant  just  then  entered,  bring- 
ing the  wished-for  candles,  and  the  not-wished  for  tea.  Ellen 
was  capering  about  in  the  most  fantastic  style,  but  suddenly 
stopped  short  at  sight  of  the  tea-things,  and  looked  very 
grave.  "Well,  mamma,  I'll  tell  you  what  Til  do,"  she 
said  after  a  pause  of  consideration ;  '^  I'll  make  the  tea 
the  first  thing,  before  I  untie  a  single  knot ;  won^t  that  be 
best  mamma  ?  Because  I  know  if  I  once  begin  to  look,  I 
shan't  want  to  stop.  Don't  you  think  that  is  wise,  mamma  1" 

But  alas !  the  fure  had  got  very  low ;  there  was  no  makins 
the  tea  quickly ;  and  the  toast  was  a  work  of  time.  And 
when  all  was  over  at  length,  it  was  then  too  late  for  Ellen 
to  begin  to  undo  packages.  She  struggled  with  impatience 
a  minute  or  two,  and  then  gave  up  the  point  very  gracefully, 
and  went  to  bed. 

She  had  a  fine  opportunity  the  next  day  to  make  up  for 
the  evening's  disappointment.  It  was  cloudy  and  stormy ; 
going  out  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  it  was  very  un- 
likely that  any  body  would  come  in.  Ellen  joyfully  allotted 
the  whole  morning  to  the  examination  and  trial  of  her  new 
possessions ;  and  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  and  the 
room  clear  she  set  about  it.  She  first  went  through  the 
desk  and  every  thing  in  it,  making  a  running  commentary 
on  the  excellence,  fitness,  and  beauty  of  all  it  contained ; 
then  the  dressing-box  received  a  share,  but  a  much  smaller 
share,  of  attention  ;  and  lastly,  with  fingers  trembling  with 
eagerness  she  untied  the  packthread  that  was  wound  round 
the  work-box,  and  slowly  took  off  cover  after  cover;  she  al- 
most screamed  when  the  last  was  removed.  The  box  was 
of  satin-wood,  beautifully  finished,  and  lined  with  crimson 
silk ;  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  had  taken  good  care  it  should 
want  nothing  that  Ellen  might  need  to  keep  her  clothes  in 
perfect  order. 

"  O.  mamma,  how  beautiful !  O,  mamma,  how  good  you 
are !  Mamma,  I  promise  you  I'll  never  be  a  slattern.  Here 
is  more  cotton  than  I  can  use  up  in  a  great  while — every 
number,  I  do  think ;  and  needles,  oh,  the  needles !  what  a 
parcel  of  them  !  and,  mamma !  what  a  lovely  sc\asor^\  dX^ 
jrou  choose  it,  mamma,  or  did  it  belong  to  the  \MixV' 
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"  I  chose  it."  , 

"I  might  have  guessed  it,  inamma,  it's  just  like  yon. 
And  here's  a  thimble — fits  me  exactly ;  and  an  emery-hag  ! 
how  pretty ! — and  a  bodkin !  this  is  a  great  deal  nicer  than 
yours,  mamma — ^yours  is  decidedly  the  worse  for  wear ; — 
and  what's  this  ? — O,  to  make  eyelet  holes  with,  I  know. 
And  O,  mamma  !  here  is  almost  every  thing,  I  think — here 
are  tapes,  and  buttons,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  and  darning 
cotton,  and  silk-winders,  and  pins,  and  all  sorts  of  thing^^. 
What's  this  fljr,  mamma?' 

"  That's  a  scissors  to  cut  button-holes  with.  Try  it  on 
that  piece  of  paper  that  lie^  by  you,  and  you  will  see  how 
it  works." 

"  O,  I  see  !"  said  Ellen,  "  how  very  nice  that  is.  Well, 
I  shall  take  great  pains  now  to  make  my  button-holes  very 
handsomely." 

One  survey  of  her  riches  could  by  no  means  satisfy  Ellen. 
For  some  time  she  pleased  herself  with  going  over  and  over 
the  contents  of  the  box,  finding  each  time  something  new  to 
like.  At  length  she  closed  it,  and  keeping  it  still  in  her  lap, 
sat  awhile  looking  thoughtfully  into  the  fire ;  till  turning 
toward  her  mother  she  met  her  gaze,  fixed  mournfully,  al- 
most tearfully,  on  herself.  The  box  was  instantly  shoved 
aside,  and  getting  up  and  bursting  into  tears,  Ellen  went  to 
her.  "O,  dear  mother,"  she  said,  "I  wish  they  were  all 
back  in  the  store,  if  I  could  only,  keep  you !" 

Mrs.  Montgomery  answered  only  by  folding  her  to  her 
heart. 

"  Is  there  no  help  for  It,  mamma  ?" 

"There  is  none. — We  know  that  all  things  shall  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  God." 

"Then  it  will  be  all  good  for  you,  mamma,  but  what  will 
it  be  for  me  ?"     And  Ellen  sobbed  bitterly. 

*'  It  will  be  all  well,  my  precious  diild,  I  doubt  not.  I 
do  not  doubt  it,  Ellen.  Do  you  not  doubt  it  either,  love; 
but  from  the  hand  that  wounds,  seek  the  healing.  He 
wounds  that  he  may  heal.  He  does  not  afflict  willingly. 
Perhaps  he  sees,  Ellen,  that  you  never  would  seek  him 
hile  you  had  me  to  cling  to." 

\cTi  (']iwg  to  her  at  that  moment !  yet  not  more  than 


mother  clung  to  her. 
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^      *'  How  happj  we  were,  mamma,  only  a  year  ago, — even 
a  month." 

"  We  have  no  continuing  city  here,"  answered  her  mother, 
with  a  sigh.  '^  But  there  is  a  home,  Ellen,  where  changes  do 
not  come ;  and  they  that  are  once  gathered  there  are  part- 
ed no  more  for  ever;  and  all  tears  are  wiped  from  their 
eyes.  I  believe  I  am  going  fast  to  that  home ;  and  now  my 
greatest  concern  is,  that  my  little  Ellen — my  precious  baby 
— may  follow  me  and  come  there  too." 

No  more  was  said,  nor  could  be  said,  till  the  sound  of 
the  doctor^s  steps  upon  the  stair  obliged  each  of  them  to 
assume  an  appearance  of  composure  as  speedily  as  possible. 
But  they  could  not  succeed  perfectly  enough  to  blind  him. 
He  did  not  seem  very  well  satisfied,  and  told  Ellen  he  be- 
lieved he  should  have  to  get  another  nurse, — he  was  afraid 
she  didn't  obey  orders. 

While  the  doctor  was  there  Ellen's  Bible  was  brought  in ; 
and  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  it  underwent  as  thorough 
an  examination  as  the  boxes  had  received.  Ellen  went  over 
every  part  of  it  with  the  same  great  care  and  satisfaction  ; 
but  mixed  with  a  different  feeling.  The  words  that  caught 
her  eye  as  she  turned  over  the  leaves  seemed  to  echo  what 
her  mother  had  been  saying  to  her.  It  began  to  grow  dear 
already.     After  a  little  she  rose  and  brought  it  to  tfce  sofa. 

**  Are  you  satisfied  with  it,  Ellen  f 

"  Oh  yes,  mamma ;  it  is  perfectly  beautiful,  outside  and 
inside.  Now,  mamma,  will  you  please  to  write  my  name 
in  this  precious  book — my  name,  and  any  thing  else  you 
please,  mother.  I'll  bring  you  my  new  pen  to  write  it 
with,  and  I've  got  ink  here ; — shall  I  ?" 

She  brought  it ;  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  wrote  Ellen's 
name,  and  the  date  of  the  gifl.  The  pen  played  a  moment 
in  her  fingers,  and  then  she  wrote  below  the  date : 

**  *  I  love  them  that  love  me ;  and  they  that  seek  me 
early  shall  find  me.' " 

This  was  for  Ellen ;  but  the  next  words  were  not  for 
her ;  what  made  her  write  them  ? — 

" '  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  afler  thee.' " 

TTiey  were  written  almost  unconsciously,  and  as  if  bowed 
by  an  unseen  force  JArB,  Montgomery's  head  sank  uipoxv  \Xi^ 
cpeo page;  and  her  whole  soul  went  up  w\th  \\eT  p«l\X\OTi-. 
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"  Let  these  words  be  my  memorial,  that  I  have  trusts 
in  thee.  And  oh,  when  these  miserable  lips  are  silent  for 
ever,  remember  the  word  unto  thy  servant,  upon  which  thou 
hast  caused  me  to  hope ;  and  be  unto  my  little  one  all  thou 
hast  been  to  me.  Unto  thee  lift  I  up  mine  eyes,  O  thou 
that  dwellest  in  the  heavens  !" 

She  raised  her  face  from  the  book,  closed  it,  and  gave  it 
silently  to  Ellen.  Ellen  had  noticed  her  action,  but  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  cause ;  she  supposed  that  one  of  her 
mother's  frequent  feelings  of  weakness  or  sickness  had  made 
her  lean  her  head  upon  the  Bible,  and  she  thought  no  more 
about  it.  However,  Ellen  felt  that  she  wanted  no  more  of 
her  boxes  that  day.  She  took  her  old  place  by  the  side  of 
her  mother's  sofa,  with  her  head  upon  her  mother's  hand, 
and  an  expression  of  quiet  sorrow  in  her  &ce  that  it  had 
not  worn  for  several  days. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

My  child  It  yet  a  stranger  In  the  world, 

8he  halta  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  yean. 

SHAKSrKAll. 

THE  next  day  would  not  do  for  the  intended  shopping ; 
nor  the  next.     The  third  day  was  fine,  though  cool  and 
windv. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  venture  out  to-day,  mamma?" 
said  Elleu. 

^^  I  am  afraid  not.  I  do  not  feel  quite  equal  to  it;  and 
the  wind  is  a  great  deal  too  high  for  me  besides." 

"  Well,"  said  Ellen,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  making  up 
ner  mind  to  something,  *•  we  shall  have  a  fine  day  by  and  by, 
I  suppose,  if  we  wait  long  enough ;  we  had  to  wait  a  great 
while  for  our  first  shopping  day.  I  wish  such  another 
would  come  round." 

"  But  the  misfortune  is,"  said  her  mother, "  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait.    November  w^ill  soon  be  here,  and  your  clothes 
may  be  suddenly  wanted  before  they  are  ready,  if  we  do  not 
bestir  ourselves.     And  Miss  Rice  is  coming  in  a  few  dayi 
I  ought  to  have  the  merino  ready  for  her." 

"What  will  you  do,  mamma?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  Ellen ;  1  am  greatly  at  a  loss.' 

"  Couldn't  papa  get  the  stuffs  for  you,  mamma  1" 

"  No,  he's  too  busy ;  and  besides,  he  knows  nothing  at 
all  about  shopping  for  me;  he  would  be  sure  to  bring  me 
exactly  what  I  do  not  want,     I  tried  that  once." 

"Well,  what  will  you  do,  rnamma'?  Is  there  nobody 
else  you  could  ask  to  get  the  things  for  you  1  Mrs.  Foster 
would  do  it,  mamma!" 

"  1  know  she  would,  and  I  j-hould  ask  her  'w\t\iOW\»  MV^ 
diWcaJty,  but  she  is  confined  to  her  room  vltVi  ^  coVdi.    \ 

noMnff  for  it  but  to  he  patient  and  let  tWng^  UVit^  tVtfte 
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oourse,  tliougu  if  a  favourable  opportunity  should  offer  you 
would  have  to  go,  clothes  or  no  clothes ;  it  would  not  do  to 
lose  the  chance  of  a  good  eficort.'* 

And  Mrs.  Montgomery's  lace  showed  thiit  this  possi- 
bility, of  Ellen's  going  unprovided,  gave  her  some  uneasi- 
ness.    Ellen  observed  it. 

"  Never  mind  me,  dearest  mother  ;  don't  be  in  the  least 
worried  about  mv  clothes.  You  don't  know  how  little  I 
think  of  them  or  care  for  them.  It's  no  matter  at  all  whether 
I  have  them  or  not." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  smiled,  and  passed  her  hand  fondly 
over  her  little  daughter's  head,  but  presently  resumed  her 
anxious  look  out  of  the  window. 

"  Mamma !"  exclaimed  Ellen,  suddenly  starting  up,  "  a 
bright  thought  has  just  come  into  my  head  !  /'//  do  it  for 
you,  mamma!" 

**  Do  what  ?" 

"^  I'll  get  the  meriiK)  and  things  for  you,  mamma.  You 
needn't  smile, — I  will,  Indeed,  if  you  will  let  me  ?" 

•'  My  dear  Ellen,"  said  her  mothei*,  "  I  don't  doubt  you 
would  if  goodwill  only  wei-e  wanting ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
skill  and  experience  is  necessary  for  a  shopper,  and  what 
would  you  do  without  cither  V 

'•  But  see,  mamma,"  pursued  Ellen  eagerly,  "  I'll  tell  you 
how  I'll  manage,  imd  I  know  I  can  manage  very  well.  You 
tell  me  exactly  what  coloured  menno  you  want,  and  give 
me  a  little  piece  to  show  me  how  One  it  should  be,  and  tell 
me  what  price  you  wish  to  give,  and  then  I'll  go  to  the  store 
and  ask  them  t(^  show  me  different  pieces,  you  know,  and 
if  I  see  any  I  think  you  would  like,  I'll  ask  them  to  give  me 
a  little  bit  of  it  to  show  you  ;  and  then  I'll  bring  it  home, 
and  if  you  like  it  you  can  give  me  the  money,  and  tell  me 
how  many  yards  you  want,  and  I  can  go  back  to  the  store 
and  get  it.     Why  can't  I,  mammal" 

"  Perhaps  you  could ;  but  my  dear  child  I  am  afraid  you 
wouldn't  like  the  business." 

"  Yes  I  should  ;  indeed,  mamma,  I  should  like  it  dearly 
if  I  could  help  you  so.     Will  you  let  me  try,  mamma?" 

^  I  don't  like,  my  child,  to  venture  you  alone  on  such  an 
dy  among  crowds  of  people ;  I  shoild  \)«  Aixioaa^  t^oo^vX 
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Dear  mamma,  what  would  the  crowds  of  people  do  to 
me  ?  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid.  You  know,  mamma,  I  have 
often  taken  walks  alone, — ^that's  nothing  new ;  and  what 
harm  should  come  to  me  while  I  am  in  the  store  1  You 
needn't  be  the  least  uneasy  about  me ; — may  I  go  *?" 

Mrs.  Montgomery  smiled,  but  was  silent. 

"  May  I  go,  mamma  f  repeated  Ellen.  '*  Let  me  go  at 
least  and  try  what  I  can  do.   What  do  you  say,  mamma  f 

^*  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  my  daughter,  but  I  am  in 
difficulty  on  either  hand.  I  will  let  you  go  and  see  what 
you  can  do.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  me  to  get  this 
merino  by  any  means." 

"'  Then  shall  I  go  right  away,  mamma  f ' 

"  As  well  now  as  ever.    Tou  are  not  afraid  of  the  wind  f " 

"'  I  should  think  not,"  said  Ellen ;  and  away  she  scamper- 
ed up  stairs  to  get  ready.  With  eager  haste  she  dressed 
herself;  then  with  great  care  and  particularity  took  her 
mother's  instructions  as  to  the  article  wanted ;  and  finally 
set  out,  sensible  that  a  great  trust  was  reposed  in  her,  and 
feeling  busy  and  important  accordingly.  But  at  the  very 
bottom  of  Ellen's  heart  there  was  a  little  secret  doubtful- 
ness respecting  her  undertaking.  She  hardly  knew  it  was 
there,  but  then  she  couldn't  tell  what  it  was  that  made  her 
fingers  so  inclined  to  be  tremulous  while  she  was  dressing, 
and  that  made  her  heart  beat  quicker  than  it  ought,  or  than 
was  pleasant,  and  one  of  her  cheeks  so  much  hotter  than 
the  other.  However,  she  set  forth  upon  her  errand  with  a 
very  brisk  step,  which  she  kept  up  till  on  turning  a  comer 
she  came  in  sight  of  the  place  she  was  going  to.  Without 
thinking  mudi  about  it,  Ellen  had  directed  her  steps  to  St. 
Clair  and  Fleury's.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  and  Lost 
stores  in  the  city,  and  the  one  she  knew  where  her  mother 
generally  made  her  purchases ;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  it  might  not  be  the  best  for  her  purpose  on  this  occasion. 
But  her  steps  slackened  as  soon  as  she  came  in  sight  of  it, 
and  continued  to  slacken  as  she  drew  nearer,  and  she  went 
up  the  broad  flight  of  marble  steps  in  front  of  the  store 
very  slowly  indeed,  though  they  were  exceeding  low  and 
easy.  Pleasure  was  not  certainly  the  uppermost  feeling  in 
her  mind  now;  yet  she  never  thought  of  tunuug,\iw5iL.  %V<^ 
JvjefT  that  if  she  could  succeed  in  the  object  o(  W  m\Ml\ou 
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her  mother  would  be  relieved  from  some  anxiety ;  that  was 
enough ;  she  was  bent  on  accomplishing  it. 

Timidly  she  entered  the  large  hall  of  entrance.  It  was  full 
of  people,  and  the  buzz  of  business  was  heard  on  all  sides. 
Ellen  had  for  some  time  past  seldom  ^one  a  shopping  with 
her  mother,  and  had  never  been  in  this  store  but  once  or 
twice  before.  She  had  not  the  remotest  idea  where,  or  in 
what  apartment  of  the  building,  the  merino  counter  was 
situated,  and  she  could  see  no  one  to  speak  to.  She  stood 
irresolute  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Every  body  seemed 
to  be  busily  engaged  with  somebody  else ;  and  whenever  an 
opening  on  one  side  or  another  appeared  to  promise  her  an 
opportunity,  it  was  sure  to  be  filled  up  before  she  could 
reach  it,  and  disappointed  and  abashed  she  would  return  to 
her  old  station  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Clerks  frequently 
passed  her,  crossing  the  store  in  all  directions,  but  they  were 
always  bustling  along  in  a  great  hurry  of  business ;  they  did 
not  seem  to  notice  her  at  all,  and  were  gone  before  poor 
Ellen  could  get  her  mouth  open  to  speak  to  them.  She 
knew  well  enough  now,  poor  child,  what  it  was  that  made 
her  cheeks  bum  as  they  did,  and  her  heart  beat  as  if  it  would 
burst  its  bounds.  She  felt  confused,  and  almost  confounded, 
by  the  incessant  hum  of  voices,  and  moving  crowd  of  strange 
people  all  around  her,  while  her  little  figure  stood  alone  and 
unnoticed  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  there  seemed  no  pros- 
pect that  she  would  be  able  to  gain  the  ear  or  the  eye  of  a 
single  person.  Once  she  determined  to  accost  a  man  she 
saw  advancing  toward  her  from  a  distance,  and  actually 
made  up  to  him  for  the  purpose,  but  with  a  hurried  bow, 
and  '*  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss !"  he  brushed  past.  Ellen 
almost  burst  into  tears.  She  longed  to  turn  and  run  out 
of  the  store,  but  a  faint  hope  remaining,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  give  up  her  undertaking,  kept  her  fast.  At  lengUi 
one  of  the  clerks  in  the  desk  observed  her,  and  remarked  to 
Mr.  St.  Clair  who  stood. by,  "There  is  a  little  girl,  sir,  who 
seems  to  be  looking  for  something,  or  waiting  for  somebody ; 
she  has  been  standing  there  a  good  while."  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
upon  this,  advanced  to  poor  Ellen's  relief. 
**  What  do  you  wish,  lAiss  1"  he  said. 
ggM^ut  Ellen  had  been  so  long  preparing  sentences^  trying 
W^/f^  Ii6ej22  and  filing  in  the  attempt,  that  liO'Vf  ^^Wi^ 
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Opportunity  to  speak  and  be  heard  was  given  her,  the  power 
of  speech  seemed  to  be  gone. 
"  jDo  you  wish  any  thing,  miss  ]"  inquired  Mr.  St.  Qair 

•gain. 

"Mother  sent  me,"  stammered  Ellen, — "I  wish,  if  you 

please,  sir, — mamma  wished  me  to  look  at  merlnoes,  sir,  if 

you  please." 

"  Is  your  mamma  in  the  store  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  "  she  is  ill,  and  cannot  come  out, 
and  she  sent  me  to  look  at  merinoes  for  her,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"  Here,  Saunders,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  "  show  this  young 
lady  the  merinoes." 

Mr.  Saunders  made  his  appearance  from  among  a  little 
group  of  clerks,  with  whom  he  had  been  indulging  in  a  few 
jokes  by  way  of  relief  from  the  tedium  of  business.  "  Come 
this  way,"  he  said  to  Ellen  ;  and  sauntering  before  her,  with 
a  rather  dissatisfied  air,  led  the  way  out  of  the  entrance  hall 
into  another  and  much  larger  apartment.  There  were  plenty 
of  people  here  too,  and  just  as  busy  as  those  they  had  quitted. 
Mr.  Saunders  having  brought  Ellen  to  the  merino  counter, 
placed  himself  behind  it ;  and  leaning  over  it  and  fixing  his 
eyes  carelessly  upon  her,  asked  what  she  wanted  to  look  at. 
His  tone  and  manner  struck  Ellen  most  unpleasantly,  and 
made  her  again  wish  herself  out  of  the  store.  He  was  a 
tall  lank  young  man,  with  a  quantity  of  fair  hair  combed 
down  on  each  side  of  his  face,  a  slovenly  exterior,  and  the 
most  disagreeable  pair  of  eyes,  Ellen  thought,  she  had  ever 
beheld.  She  could  not  bear  to  meet  them,  and  cast  down 
her  own.  Their  look  was  bold,  ill-bred,  and  ill-humoured ; 
and  Ellen  felt,  though  she  couldn't  have  told  why,  that  she 
need  not  expect  either  kindness  or  politeness  from  him. 

**  What  do  you  want  to  see,  little  one  ?"  inquired  this 
gentleman,  as  if  he  had  a  business  on  hand  he  would  like  to 
be  rid  of.  Ellen  heartily  wished  he  was  rid  of  it,  and  she  too. 
"  Merinoes,  if  you  please,"  she  answered  without  looking 
up. 

"  Well,  what  kind  of  merinoes*?  Here  are  all  sorts  and 
descriptions  of  merinoes,  and  I  can't  pull  them  all  down, 
you  know,  for  you  to  look  at.     What  kind  do  you  want  f 

**J don't  know  without  looking,"  said  EWeu,  ^^  ^oxCV  nq^ 
ideate  to  abow  me  aome  ?" 
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He  tossed  down  several  pieces  upon  the  ooimter,  aad 
tumbled  them  about  before  her. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  is  that  any  thing  like  what  you  want  1 
There's  a  pink  one, — and  there's  a  blue  one, — and  there's  a 
green  one.     Is  that  the  kind  V 

**  This  is  the  kind,"  said  Ellen ;  "  but  this  isn't  the  colour 
I  want." 

**  What  colour  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Something  dark,  if  you  please." 

"  Well,  there,  that  green's  dark ;  won't  that  do  %  See, 
that  would  make  up  very  pretty  for  you." 

"  No,"  said  Ellen,  "  mamma  don't  like  green." 

"  Why  don't  she  come  and  choose  her  stuffs  herself,  theni 
What  colour  does  she  like  f 

"  Dark  blue,  or  dark  brown,  or  a  nice  grey,  would  do," 
said  Ellen,  "  if  it  is  fine  enough." 

"'Dark  blue,'  or  'dark  brown,'  or  a  'nice  grey,'  eh! 
Well,  she's  pretty  easy  to  suit.  A  dark  blue  I've  showed 
you  already, — what's  the  matter  with  that  ?" 

"  It  isn't  dark  enough,"  said  Ellen. 

"Well,"  said  he  discontentedly,  pulling  down  another 
piece,  "  how'U  that  do?     That's  dark  enough." 

It  was  a  fine  and  beautiful  piece,  very  dlflerent  from  those 
he  had  showed  her  at  first.  Even  Ellen  could  see  that, 
and  fumbling  for  her  little  pattern  of  merino,  she  com- 
pared it  with  the  piece.  They  agreed  perfectly  as  to  fine- 
ness. 

"  What  is  the  price  of  this  ?"  she  asked,  with  trembling 
hope  that  she  was  going  to  be  rewarded  by  success  for  all 
the  trouble  of  her  enterprise. 

"  Two  dollars  a  yard. 

Her  hopes  and  countenance  fell  together.  "That's  too 
high,"  she  said  with  a  sigh. 

"Then  take  this  other  blue;  come, — it's  a  great  deal 
prettier  than  that  dark  one,  and  not  so  dear ;  and  1  know 
your  mother  will  like  it  better." 

Ellen's  cheeks  were  tingling  and  her  heart  throbbing,  but 
she  couldn't  bear  to  give  up. 

"  Would  be  so  good  as  to  show  me  some  grey  ?" 

He  slowly  and  ill-humouredly  complied,  and  took  down 
sa  excellent  piece  of  dark  grey,  which  "ESlea  feU  Va  \w% 
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with  at  once ;  but  she  was  again  disappointed ;  it  was  four- 
teen shillings. 

*'  Well,  if  you  won't  take  that,  take  something  else," 
said  the  man  ;  ''  you  can't  have  every  thine  at  once  ;  if  yuu 
will  have  cheap  goods  of  course  you  can  t  have  the  same 
quality  that  you  like ;  but  now  here^s  this  other  blue,  only 
twelve  shillings,  and  I'll  let  you  have  it  for  ten  if  you'll 
take  it," 

'^  No,  it  is  too  light  and  too  coarse,"  said  Ellen,  '^  mamma 
wouldn't  like  it." 

'''  Let  me  see,"  said  he,  sdzing  her  pattern  and  pretend- 
ing to  compare  it ;  ''  its  quite  as  fine  as  this,  if  that's  all 
you  want." 

"  Ck>uld  you,*'  said  Ellen  timidly,  "  give  me  a  little  bit  of 
this  grey  to  show  mamma  ?" 

*'  O  no !"  said  he  impatiently,  tossing  over  the  cloths  and 
throwing  Ellen's  pattern  on  the  floor ;  "  we  can't  cut  up  our 
goods ;  if  people  don't  choose  to  buy  of  us  they  may  go 
somewhere  else,  and  if  you  cannot  decide  upon  any  thing  I 
must  go  and  attend  to  those  that  can.     I  can't  wait  here  all 

day."  ^* 

'"  What's  the  matter,  Saunders  ?"  said  one  of  his  brother 
clerks,  passing  him. 

"  Why,  I've  been  here  this  half  hour  showing  cloths  to  a 
child  that  doesn't  know  merino  from  a  sheep's  back,"  said 
he,  laughing.    And  some  other  customers  coming  up  at  the 
moment,  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  left  Ellen,  to  at 
tend  to  them. 

Ellen  stood  a  moment  stock  still,  just  where  he  had  lefl 
her,  struggling  with  her  feelings  of  mortification ;  she  could 
not  endure  to  let  them  be  seen.  Her  face  was  on  fire ;  her 
head  was  dizzy.  She  could  not  stir  at  first,  and  in  spite  of 
her  utmost  efu>rts  she  could  not  command  back  one  or  two 
rebel  tears  that  forced  their  way  ;  she  lifled  her  hand  to  her 
face  to  remove  them  as  quietly  as  possible.  "  What  is  all 
this  about,  my  little  girl  ?  said  a  strange  voice  at  her  side, 
Ellen  started,  and  turned  her  face,  with  the  tears  but  half 
wiped  away,  toward  the  speaker.  It  was  an  old  gentle- 
man, an  odd  old  gentleman  too,  she  thought*,  otve  ^^^  ^t* 
tainljr  would  have  been  rather  shy  of  if  she  haA  stteti  \ixii 
under  other  drcuoMaDCM.    But  tbougji  his&yoeNlW^V>8^ 
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looked  kindly  upon  her,  and  it  was  a  kind  tone  of  voice  id 
which  his  question  had  been  put ;  so  he  seemed  to  her  like  a 
friend.  "  What  is  all  this  ?"  repeated  the  old  gentleman. 
Ellen  began  to  tell  what  it  was,  but  the  pride  which  had  for- 
bidden her  to  weep  before  strangers  gave  way  at  one  touch 
of  sympathy,  and  she  poured  out  tears  much  faster  than 
words  as  she  related  her  story,  so  that  it  was  some  little 
time  before  the  old  gentleman  could  get  a  clear  notion  of 
her  case.  He  waited  very  patiently  till  she  had  fmished ; 
but  then  he  set  himself  in  good  earnest  about  righting  the 
wrong.  "  Hallo !  you,  sir !"  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  that 
made  every  body  look  round ;  "  you  merino  man !  come  and 
show  your  goods  :  why  aren't  you  at  your  post,  sir  1" — as 
Mr.  Saunders  came  up  with  an  altered  countenance — "  here's 
a  youfig  lady  you've  left  standing  unattended-to  I  don't 
know  how  long  ;  are  these  your  manners  ?" 

"  The  young  lady  did  not  wish  any  thing,  I  believe,  sir," 
returned  Mr.  Saunders  softly.  , 

"  You  know  bettor,  you  scoundrel,"  retorted  the  old  gen- 
tleman, who  was  in  a  great  passion  ;  ^'  I  saw  the  whole  mat- 
ter with  my  own  eyes.  You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  stored  sir, 
and  deserve  to  be  sent  out  of  it,  which  you  are  like  enough 
to  be." 

"  I  really  thought,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Saunders  smoothly, — for 
he  knew  the  old  gentleman,  and  knew  very  well  he  was  a 
person  that  must  not  be  offended, — "  I  really  thought — I  was 
not  aware,  sir,  that  the  young  lady  had  any  occasion  for  my 
services." 

"Well,  show  your  wares,  sir,"  and  hold  your  tongue. 
Now,  my  dear,  what  did  you  want  ]" 

"  I  wanted  a  little  bit  of  this  grey  merino,  sir,  to  show  to 
mamma ; — ^I  couldn't  buy  it,  you  know,  sir,  until  I  found  out 
whether  she  would  like  it." 

"  Cut  a  piece,  sir,  without  any  words,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman.    Mr.  Saunders  obeyed. 

"  Did  you  like  this  best  ?     pursued  the  old  gentleman. 

"  I  like  this  dark  blue  very  much,  sir,  and  I  thought 
mamma  would ;  but  it's  too  high." 

"  How  much  is  it  1"  inquired  he. 

** Fourteen  sbillings,"  replied  Mr.  SaundeTft. 
""Mo  said  it  waa  two  doUars !"  eaaolriTnied  EUL«l 
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**  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  crest-fallen  Mr.  Saunders,  "  the 
young  lady  mistook  me ;  I  was  speaking  of  another  piece 
when  I  said  two  dollars." 

**  He  said  this  was  two  dollars,  and  the  grey  fourteen  shil- 
lings," said  Ellen. 

**  Is  the  grey  fourteen  shillings,"  inquired  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"  I  think  not,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Saunders—"  I  believe 
not,  sir, — I  think  it's  only  twelve, — ^I'U  inquire,  if  you  please, 
sir." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  know  it  was  only 
twelve — I  know  your  tricks,  sir.  Cut  a  piece  off  the  blue. 
Now,  my  dear,  are  there  any  more  pieces  of  which  you 
would  like  to  take  patterns,  to  show  your  mother?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  overjoyed  Ellen ;  "  I  am  sure  she  will 
like  one  of  these." 

"  Now  shall  we  go,  then  1" 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  "I  should  like  to  have 
my  bit  of  merino  that  I  brought  from  home ;  mamma  want- 
ed me  to  bring  it  back  again." 

"  Where  is  it  ?" 

"  That  gentleman  threw  it  on  the  floor." 

"  Do  you  hear,  sir  V  said  the  old  gentleman ;  "  find  it 
directly." 

Mr.  Saunders  found  and  delivered  it,  after  stooping  in 
search  of  it  till  he  was  very  red  in  the  face ;  and  he  was  left, 
wishing  heartily  that  he  had  some  safe  means  of  revenge, 
and  obliged  to  come  to  the  cdnclusion  that  none  was  within 
his  reach,  and  that  he  must  stomach  his  indignity  in  the  best 
manner  he  could.  But  Ellen  and  her  protector  went  forth 
most  joyously  together  from  the  store. 

"  Do  you  live  far  from  here  ?"  asked  the  old  gentleman. 

"  O  no,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  "  not  very ;  it's  only  at  Green's 
Hotel,  in  Southing  street." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  he,  "  and  when  your  mother  has 
decided  which  merino  she  will  have,  we'll  come  right  back 
and  get  it.  I  do  not  want  to  trust  you  again  to  the  mercy 
of  that  saucy  clerk." 

"  O  thank  you,  sir!"  said  Ellen,  "  that  is  just  what  I  was 
afraid  of.    ButI  eb&U  be  giving  you  a  great dealL  oi  \xo>^^ 
mr,**abe  added^  in  aaothwr  tone. 
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•*No  you  won't,*'  siiid  the  old  gentleman,  "I  can't  !>• 
troubled,  so  you  needn't  say  any  thing  about  that" 

They  went  gayly  along — Ellen's  heart  about  five  times  a» 
light  as  the  one  with  which  she  liad  travelled  that  very  road 
a  little  while  before.  Her  old  fViend  was  in  a  very  cheerful 
mood  too,  for  he  assured  Ellen  laughingly,  that  it  was  of  no 
manner  of  use  fbr  her  to  be  in  a  hurry,  for  he  could  not 
possibly  set  off  and  i^ip  to  Ghreen's  Hotel,  as  she  seemed  in- 
clined to  do.  They  got  there  at  last.  Ellen  showed  the  old 
gentleman  into  the  parlour,  and  ran  up  stairs  in  great  haste 
to  her  mother.  But  in  a  few  minutes  she  came  down  again, 
with  a  very  April  face,  ibr  smiles  were  playing  iu  every 
feature,  while  the  tears  were  yet  wet  upon  her  dbeeks. 

"•  Mamma  hopes  you'll  take  the  trouble,  sir,  to  come  up 
stairs,"  she  said,  seizing  his  hand ;  '^  she  wants  to  thank  you 
herself,  sir." 

*^  It  is  not  necessary,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  '^  it  is  not 
necessary  at  all ;"  but  he  followed  his  little  conductor  never- 
theless to  the  door  of  her  mother's  room,  into  which  she 
ushered  him  with  great  satisfacticMi. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  was  looking  very  ill — he  saw  that  at  a 
glance.  She  rose  from  her  so&,  and  extending  her  hand 
thanked  him  with  glistening  eyes  for  his  kindness  to  her 
child. 

"I  don't  deserve  any  thanks,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman ;  '^  I  suppose  my  little  friend  has  told  you  what 
made  us  acquainted  ?" 

'^She  gave  me  a  very  short  account  of  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Montgomery. 

^  She  was  very  disagreeably  tried,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. *'*'  I  presume  you  do  not  need  to  be  told,  ma'am,  that 
her  behaviour  was  sudi  as  would  have  become  any  years, 
1  assure  you,  ma'am,  if  I  had  had  no  kindness  in  my  compo- 
sition to  feel  for  the  child^  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  would 
have  made  me  interfere  for  the  lady^ 

Mrs.  Montgomery  smiled,  but  locked  through  glistening 
eyes  again  on  Ellen.     '*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  re- 
plied.    ^M  was  very  far  from  thinking,  when  I  permitted  her 
to  go  on  this  errand,  that  I  was  exposing  her  to  any  thinff 
^  more  serious  than  the  annoyance  a  timid  child  N?ouid  i^ 
matMavwg  to  tnuuuaot  buaineM  with  atiangwa.^ 
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'^  I  suppose  not,'^  said  the  old  gentleman ;  ^'  but  it  isn't  a 
sort  of  thing  that  should  be  oflen  done.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  people  in  this  world,  and  a  little  one  alone  in  a  crowd  is 
in  danger  of  being  trampled  upon." 

Mrs.  Montgomery's  heart  answered  this  with  an  involun- 
tary pang.  He  saw  the  shade  that  passed  over  her  face 
as  she  said  sadly  : 

^'  I  know  it,  sir ;  and  it  was  with  strong  unwillingness 
that  I  allowed  Ellen  this  morning  to  do  as  she  had  pro- 
posed ;  but  in  truth  I  was  but  making  a  choice  between 
difficulties.  I  am  very  sorry  I  chose  as  I  did.  If  you  are 
a  ^ther,  sir,  you  know  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  how 
grateful  I  am  for  your  kind  interference." 

*'  Say  nothing  about  that,  ma'am ;  the  less  the  better.  I 
am  an  old  man,  and  not  good  for  much  now,  except  to 
please  young  people.  I  think  myself  best  off  when  1  have 
the  best  chance  to  do  that.  So  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
choose  that  merino,  and  let  Miss  £llen  and  me  go  and  des- 
patch our  business,  you  will  be  conferring  and  not  receiving 
a  favour.  And  any  other  errand  that  you  please  to  intrust 
her  with  Til  undertake  to  see  her  safe  through." 

His  look  and  manner  obliged  Mrs.  Montgomery  to  take 
him  at  his  word.  A  very  short  examination  of  Ellen's  pat- 
terns ended  in  fiivour  of  the  grey  merino ;  and  Ellen  was 
commissioned  not  only  to  get  and  pay  for  this,  but  also  to 
choose  a  dark  dress  of  the  same  stuff,  and  enough  of  a  cer- 
tain article  called  nankeen  for  a  coat ;  Mrs.  Montgomery 
truly  opining  that  the  old  gentleman's  care  would  do  more 
than  see  her  scathless, — that  it  would  have  some  regard  to 
the  justness  and  prudence  of  her  purchases. 

In  great  glee  Ellen  set  forth  again  with  her  new  old 
friend.  Her  hand  was  fast  in  his,  and  her  tongue  ran  very 
freely,  for  her  heart  was  completely  opened  to  him.  He 
seemed  as  pleased  to  listen  as  she  was  to  talk  ;  and  by  lit- 
tle and  little  Ellen  told  him  all  her  history ;  the  troubles 
that  had  come  upon  her  in  consequence  of  her  mother's  ill- 
ness, and  her  intended  journey  and  prospects. 

That  was  a  happy  day  to  Ellen.     They  returned  to  St. 
Clair  and  Fleury's ;  bought  the  grey  merino,  and  the  nan- 
keeo,  and  a  dark  brown  mermo  for  a  dteaa.    ''''Ti^  '^Q^a. 
wan^  only  one  oftiMe  V  aaked  the  oU  gWildwaMk- 
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"Mamma  said  only  one,"  said  Ellen  ;  "  that  will  last  me 
all  the  winter." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  think  two  will  do  hotter.  Let  us 
have  another  off  the  same  piece,  Mr.  Shopman." 

"  But  I  am  afraid  mamma  won't  like  it,  sir,"  said  Ellen, 
gently. 

'•Pho,  pho,"  said  he,  "your  mother  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this;  this  is  my  affair."  He  paid  for  it  accordingly. 
"  Now,  Miss  Ellen,"  said  he,  when  they  left  the  store,  '•  have 
you  got  rniy  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  good  warm  m  inter  bon- 
net ?  For  it's  as  cold  as  the  mischief  up  there  in  Thirlwall ; 
your  pasteboard  things  won't  do ;  if  you  don't  take  good  care 
of  vour  ears  vou  will  lose  them  some  fine  frosty  day.  You 
must  qnilt  and  pjid,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  to  keep  alive  and 
comfortable.  So  vou  haven't  a  hood,  eh  1  Do  you  think 
you  and  I  could  make  out  to  choose  one  that  your  mother 
would  think  wasn't  quite  a  fright  1  Come  this  way,  and  let 
us  see.     If  she  don't  like  it  she  can  give  it  away,  you  know." 

He  led  the  delighted  Ellen  into  a  milliner's  shop,  and 
after  turning  over  a  great  many  different  articles  chose  her 
a  nice  warm  hood,  or  quilted  bonnet.  It  was  of  dark  blue 
silk,  well  made  and  pretty.  He  saw  with  great  satisfaction 
that  it  fitted  Ellen  well,  and  would  protect  her  ears  nicely  ; 
and  having  paid  for  it  and  ordered  it  home,  he  and  Ellen 
sallied  forth  into  the  street  again.  But  he  wouldn't  let  her 
thank  him.  '*It  is  just  the  \cry  thing  I  wanted,  sir,"  said 
Ellen  ;  "  mamma  was  speaking  about  it  the  other  day,  and 
she  did  not  see  how  I  was  ever  to  get  one,  because  she  did 
not  feel  at  all  able  to  go  out,  and  I  could  not  get  one  my- 
self: I  know  she'll  like  it  very  much." 

"Would  you  rather  have  something  for  yourself  or  your 
mother,  Ellen,  if  you  could  choose,  and  have  but  one?" 

"Oh,  for  mamma,  sir,"  said  Ellen — '*a  great  deal !" 

"  Come  in  here,"  said  he  ;  "  let  us  see  if  we  can  find  any 
thing  she  would  like." 

It  was  a  grocery  store.  After  looking  about  a  little,  the 
old  gentleman  ordered  sundry  pounds  of  figs  and  white 
grapes  to  be  packed  up  in  papers ;  and  being  now  very 
near  home  he  took  one  parcel  and  Ellen  the  other  till  they 
to  the  door  of  Green's  Hotel,  Y?\ieTe  Yi^  eommWX;^ 
to  ber  care. 
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"  Won't  70U  come  in,  sir  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  can't  this  time — I  must  go  home  to 
dinner." 

"And  shan't  I  see  jou  any  more,  sir?"  said  £llen,  a 
shade  coming  over  her  &ce,  which  a  minute  before  had  been 
quite  joyous. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  he  kindly — "  I  hope  you  will. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  again  at  any  rate  I  promise  you. 
We've  spent  one  pleasant  morning  together,  haven't  we  ? 
Good-by,  good- by. 

Ellen's  hands  were  full,  but  the  old  gentleman  took  them 
in  both  his,  packages  and  all,  and  shook  them  after  a  fashion, 
and  again  bidding  her  good-by,  walked  away  down  the 
street. 

The  next  morning  Ellen  and  her  mother  were  sitting  quiet- 
ly together,  and  Ellen  had  not  finished  her  accustomed  read- 
ing, when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  "  My  old  gentle- 
man !"  cried  Ellen,  as  she  sprung  to  open  it.  No— there  was 
no  old  gentleman,  but  a  black  man  with  a  brace  of  beautiful 
woodcock  in  his  hand.  He  bowed  very  civilly,  and  said 
he  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  birds  with  Miss  Mont- 
gomery. Ellen,  in  surprise,  took  them  from  him,  and  like- 
wise a  note  which  he  delivered  into  her  hand.  Ellen  asked 
from  whom  the  birds  came,  but  with  another  polite  bow  the 
man  said  the  note  would  inform  her,  and  went  away.  In 
great  curiosity  she  carried  them  and  the  note  to  her  mother, 
to  whom  the  letter  was  directed.     It  read  thus : — 

"  Will  Mrs.  Montgomery  permit  an  old  man  to  please 
himself  in  his  own  way,  by  showing  his  regard  for  her  little 
daughter,  and  not  feel  that  he  is  taking  a  liberty  ?  The 
birds  are  for  Miss  Ellen^ 

"Oh,  mamma!"  exclaimed  Ellen,  jumping  with  delight, 
"  did  you  ever  see  such  a  dear  old  gentleman  *?  Now  1  know 
what  he  meant  yesterday,  when  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
rather  have  something  for  myself  or  for  you.  How  kind  he 
is!  to  do  just  the  very  thing  for  me  that  he  knows  would 
give  me  the  most  pleasure.  Now,  mamma,  these  birds  are 
mine,  you  know,  and  I  give  them  to  you.  You  must  pay 
me  a  kiss  for  them,  mamma ;  they  are  worth  that.  Aren  t 
/lAe^  beauties  ?'' 
"Jiejr  Mre  r^y  &ie  indeed,"  Mid  Mn.  llQat«Q«&« 
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^  this  is  just  the  season  for  iroodcock,  and  these  are  in  beaa- 
tiful  condition." 

"  Do  you  like  woodcocks,  mamma?" 

"Yes,  very  much." 

"  O,  how  glad  I  am  !"  said  Ellen.  "  I'll  ask  Sam  to  have 
them  done  very  nicely  for  you,  and  then  you  will  enjoy 
them  so  much. 

The  waiter  was  called,  and  instructed  accordingly,  and  to. 
him  the  birds  were  committed,  to  be  delivered  to  the  care  * 
of  the  cook. 

'*  Now,  mamma,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  think  these  birds  have 
made  me  happy  for  all  day." 

"Then  I  hope,  daughter,  they  will  make  you  busy  for  all 
day.  You  have  ruffles  to  hem,  and  the  skirts  of  your 
dresses  to  make,  we  need  not  wait  for  Miss  Rice  to  do  tha^ 
and  when  she  comes  you  will  have  to  help  her,  for  I  can  do 
little.     You  can't  be  too  industrious." 

"  Well,  mamma,  I  am  as  willing  as  can  be." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  pleasant  two  weeks  to  Ellen ; 
weeks  to  which  she  often  looked  back  afterwards,  so  quietly 
and  swiftly  the  days  fled  away  in  busy  occupation  and  sweet 
intercourse  with  her  mother.  The  passions  which  were  apt 
enough  to  rise  in  Ellen's  mind  upon  occasion,  were  for  the 
present  kept  eflfectually  in  check.  She  could  not  forget  that 
her  days  with  her  mother  would  very  soon  be  at  an  end,  for 
a  longtime  at  least;  and  this  consciousness,  always  present 
to  her  mind,  forbade  even  the  wish  to  do  any  thing  that 
might  grieve  or  disturb  her.  Love  and  tenderness  had  ab- 
solute rule  for  the  time,  and  even  had  power  to  overcome 
the  sorrowftil  thoughts  that  would  often  rise,  so  that  in  spite 
of  them  peace  reigned.  And  perhaps  both  mother  and 
daughter  enjoyed  this  interval  the  more  keenly  because  they 
knew  that  sorrow  was  at  hand. 

All  this  while  there  was  scarcely  a  day  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman's servant  did  not  knock  at  their  door,  bearing  a 
present  of  game.     The  second  time  he  came  with  some  fine 
^Jtt||y  next  was  a  superb  grouse;  then  woodcock  again. 
^H^Hkgr  strove  with  astonishment  and  gratitude  in  Ellen's 
^  ^  Mamma,"   she  said,  after  she  had  admired  the 
I  fcr  five  minutes,  "  I  cannot  reat  Nir\l\ioM\i  ^xv'^vcv^  o\y\ 
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**  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Montgomery  gravely, 
"for  I  see  no  possible  way  of  your  doing  it." 

*'  Why,  mamma,  couldn't  I  ask  the  man  that  brings  the 
birds  what  his  name  is  1     He  must  know  it." 

"  Certainly  not ;  it  would  be  very  dishonourable." 

"  Would  It,  mamma  ?— why  1" 

'^  This  old  gentleman  has  not  chosen  to  tell  you  his  name ; 
he  wK>te  his  note  without  signing  it,  and  his  man  has  ob- 
inously  been  instructed  not  to  disclose  it ;  don't  you  remem- 
ber, he  did  not  tell  it  when  you  asked  him,  the  first  time  he 
came.  Now  this  shows  that  the  old  gentleman  wishes  to 
keep  it  secret,  and  to  try  to  find  it  out  in  any  way  would 
be  a  very  imworthy  return  for  his  kindness." 

"  Yes,  it  wouldn't  be  doing  as  I  would  be  done  by,  to  be 
sum;  but  would  it  be  dUkotumrable,  mamma ?" 

^^^ery.  It  is  very  dishonourable  to  try  to  find  out  that 
about  other  people  which  does  not  concern  you,  and  which 
they  wish  to  keep  from  you.  Remember  that,  my  dear 
daughter." 

"  I  will,  mamma.     I'll  never  do  it,  I  promise  you." 

"  Even  in  talking  with  people,  if  you  discern  in  them  any 
unwillingness  to  speak  upon  a  subject,  avoid  it  immediately, 
provided  of  course  that  some  higher  interest  do  not  oblige 
you  to  go  on.  That  is  true  politeness,  and  true  kindness, 
which  are  nearly  the  same ;  and  not  to  do  so,  I  assure  you, 
Ellen,  proves  one  wanting  in  true  honour." 

"  Well,  mamma,  I  don't  care  what  his  name  is, — at  least 
I  won't  try  to  find  out : — but  it  does  worry  me  that  I  can- 
not thank  him.  I  wish  he  knew  how  much  I  feel  obliged 
to  him." 

"  Very  well ;  write  and  tell  him  so." 

"  Mamma !"  said  Ellen,  opening  her  eyes  very  wide, — 
"  can  I  ?— would  you  ]" 

"  Certainly, — if  you  like.     It  would  be  very  proper." 

"  Then  I  will !  I  declare  that  is  a  good  notion.  I'll  do  it 
the  first  thing,  and  then  I  can  give  it  to  that  man  if  he  comes 
to-morrow,  as  I  suppose  he  will.  Mamma,"  said  she,  on 
opening  her  desk,  "  how  funny  !  don't  you  remember  you 
wondered  who  I  was  gomg  to  write  notes  to  1  here  is  one 
jjoir,  rnamma;  it  ia  very  lucky  I  have  got  note-paper."*^ 
Mojv  tb&a  one  Mb^et  of  it  was  ruined  before  El\%u  \»A. 
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satisfied  herself  with  what  she  wrote.  It  was  a  full  hour 
from  the  time  she  began  when  she  brought  the  following 
note  for  her  mother's  inspection  : — 

"  Ellen  Montgomery  does  not  know  how  to  thank  the  old 
gentleman  who  is  so  kind  to  her.  Mamma  enjoys  the  birds 
very  much,  and  I  think  I  do  more ;  for  I  have  the  double 
pleasure  of  giving  them  to  mamma,  and  of  eating  them  after- 
wards ;  but  your  kindness  is  the  best  of  all.  I  cail*t  tell 
you  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  but  I  will  always 
love  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me. 

"  Ellkn  Montgomery." 

This  note  Mrs.  Montgomery  approved ;  and  Ellen  having 
with  great  care  and  great  satisfaction  enclosed  it  in  an 
envelope,  succeeded  in  sealing  it  according  to  rule  and 
very  well.  Mrs.  Montgomery  laughed  when  she  sa^ij^^e 
direction,  but  let  it  go.  Without  consulting  her,  Ellennad 
written  on  the  outside,  "To  the  old  gentleman."  She  sent 
it  the  next  morning  by  the  hands  of  the  same  servant,  who 
this  time  was  the  bearer  of  a  plump, partridge  "To  Miss 
Montgomery ;"  and  her  mind  was  a  great  deal  easier  on 
this  subject  from  that  time. 
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CHAPTEB   VI. 


JVm.    What  U  the  night? 

iMtf  Mac.    Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which. 

Macskth. 


OCTOBER  was  now  fer  advanced.  One  eveninj^,  the  even- 
ing of  the  last  Sunday  in  the  month,  Mrs.  Montgomery 
was  lying  in  the  parlour  alone.  Ellen  had  gone  to  bed 
some  time  before ;  and  now  in  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath 
evening  the  ticking  of  the  clock  was  almost  the  only  sound 
to  be  heard.  The  hands  were  rapidly  approaching  ten. 
Captain  Montgomery  was  abroad ;  and  he  had  been  so, — 
ac(x>rding  to  custom,— or  in  bed,  the  whole  day.  The 
mother  and  daughter  had  had  the  Sabbath  to  themselves ; 
and  most  quietly  and  sweetly  it  had  passed.  They  had 
read  together,  prayed  together,  talked  tog'ether  a  great  deal ; 
and  the  evening  had  been  spent  in  singing  hymns ;  but  Mrs. 
Montgomery's  strength  failed  here,  and  Ellen  sang  alone. 
She  was  not  soon  weary.  Hymn  succeeded  hymn,  with 
fresh  and  varied  pleasure  ;  and  her  mother  could  not  tire  of 
listening.  The  sweet  words,  and  the  sweet  airs, — which 
were  all  old  friends,  and  brought  of  themselves  many  a  les- 
son of  wisdom  and  consolation,  by  the  mere  force  of  associ- 
ation,— ^needed  not  the  recommendation  of  the  cleiir  childish 
voice  in  which  they  were  sung  which  was  of  all  things  the 
sweetest  to  Mrs.  Montgomery  s  ear.  She  listened, — till  she 
almost  felt  as  if  earth  were  left  behind,  and  she  and  her 
child  already  standing  within  the  walls  of  that  city  where 
sorrow  and  sighing  shall  bo  no  more,  and  the  tears  shall  be 
wiped  from  all  eyes  forever.  Ellen's  next  hymn,  however, 
brought  her  back  to  earth  again,  but  though  her  tears  flowed 
iree)^'  while  she  beard  it,  all  her  causes  of  SOITOW  eo\x\di  ImAi 
leader  them  bitter. 
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God  in  Israel  sows  tlio  seeds 

Of  affliction,  pain,  and  toil ; 
These  spring  up  and  choke  the  weeds 

Whioli  woqIq  else  overspread  the  soil. 
Trials  make  the  proniifte  sweet, — 

Trials  ^ive  new  life  to  prayer, — 
Trials  brinff  me  to  his  feet, 

Lay  mo  Tow,  and  keep  me  there. 

"It  is  so  indeed,  dear  Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery 
when  she  had  finished,  and  holding  the  little  singer  to  her 
breast, — "I  have  always  found  it  so.  God  is  &ithful.  I 
have  seen  abundant  cause  to  thank  him  for  all  the  evils  he 
has  made  me  sufler  heretofore,  and  I  do  not  doubt  it  will  be 
the  same  with  this  last  and  worst  one.  Let  us  glorify  him 
in  the  fires,  my  daughter ;  and  if  earthly  joys  be  stripped 
from  us,  and  if  we  be  torn  from  each  other,  let  us  cling  the 
closer  to  him, — he  can  and  he  will  in  that  case  make  up  to 
us  more  than  all  we  have  lost." 

Ellen  felt  her  utter  inability  to  join  in  her  mother's  ex- 
pressions of  confidence  and  hope ;  to  her  there  was  no  bright- 
ness on  the  cloud  that  hung  over  them, — it  was  all  dark. 
She  could  only  press  her  lips  in  tearful  silence  to  the  one 
and  the  other  of  her  mother's  cheeks  alternately.  How 
sweet  the  sense  of  the  coming  parting  made  every  such  em- 
brace !  This  one,  for  particular  reasons,  was  oflen  and  long 
remembered.  A  few  minutes  they  remained  thus  in  each 
other's  arms,  cheek  pressed  against  cheek,  without  speaking ; 
but  then  Mrs.  Montgomery  remembered  that  Ellen's  b^- 
time  was  already  past,  and  dismissed  her. 

For  a  while  afler  Mrs.  Montgomery  remained  just  where 
Ellen  had  lefl  her,  her  busy  thoughts  roaming  over  many 
things  in  the  far  past,  and  the  sad  present,  and  the  uncertain 
future.  She  was  unconscious  of  the  passage  of  time,  and 
did  not  notice  how  the  silence  deepened  as  the  night  drew 
on,  till  scarce  a  footfall  was  heard  in  the  street,  and  the  tick- 
ing of  the  clock  sounded  with  that  sad  distinctness  which 
seems  to  siiy, — "Time  is  going  on — time  is  going  on, — and 
you  are  going  with  it, — do  what  you  will  you  can't  help 
that."  It  was  just  upon  the  stroke  of  ten,  and  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery was  still  wrapped  in  her  deep  musings,  when  a  sharp 
brisk  footstep  in  the  distance  aroused  her,  rapidly  ap- 
hwg; — and.  she  knew  very  well  ViVvoa^  \X.  >n«a^  «»x\^\3cix 
would  pause  At  the  door,  before  sh©  Vieat^  xYkft  ^v^xxm. 
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up  the  steps,  sucoeeded  by  her  husband's  tread  upon  the 
staircase.  And  yet  she  saw  him  open  the  door  with  a  kind 
of  startled  feeling  which  his  appearance  now  invariably 
caused  her;  the  thought  always  darted  through  her  head, 
*'  perhaps  he  brings  news  of  Ellen's  going."  Something,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  say  what,  in  his  appearance 
or  manner,  confirmed  this  fear  on  the  present  occasion. 
Her  heart  telt  sick,  and  she  waited  in  silence  to  hear  what 
he  would  say.  He  seemed  very  well  pleased ;  sat  down 
before  the  fire  rubbing  his  hands,  partly  with  cold  and  partly 
with  satisfaction ;  and  his  first  words  were,  '*  Well !  we  have 
got  a  tine  opportunity  for  her  at  last." 

How  little  he  was  capable  of  understanding  the  pang  this 
announcement  gave  his  poor  wife !  But  she  only  closed 
her  eyes  and  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  he  never  suspected  it. 

He  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  taking  the  poker  in  his  hand 
began  to  mend  the  fire,  talking  the  while. 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it  indeed,"  said  he, — "  it's  quite  a 
load  off  my  mind.  Now  we'll  be  gone  directly,  and  high 
time  it  is — I'll  take  passage  in  the  England  the  first  thing 
to-morrow.  And  this  is  the  best  possible  chance  for  Ellen 
— every  thing  we  could  have  desired.  I  began  to  feel  very 
uneasy  about  it, — it  was  getting  so  late, — but  I  am  quite 
relieved  now." 

*'  Who  is  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery,  forcing  herself  to 
speak. 

"  Why,  it's  Mrs.  Dunscombe,"  said  the  captain,  flourish- 
ing his  poker  by  way  of  illustration, — "you  know  her, 
don't  you  1 — Captain  Dunscombe's  wife — she's  going  right 
through  Thirlwall,  and  will  take  charge  of  Ellen  as  &r  as 
that,  and  there  my  sister  will  meet  her  with  a  wagon  and  take 
her  straight  home.  Couldn't  be  any  thing  better.  I  write 
to  let  Fortune  know  when  to  expect  her.  Mrs.  Dunscombe 
is  a  lady  of  the  first  family  and  fashion — in  the  highest 
degree  respectable ;  she  is  going  on  to  Fort  Jameson,  with 
her  daughter  and  a  servant,  and  her  husband  is  to  follow 
her  in  a  few  days.  1  happened  to  hear  of  it  to-day,  and  I 
immediately  seized  the  opportunity  to  ask  if  she  would  not 
take  Ellen  with  her  as  far  as  Thirlwall,  and  Dunscombe 
was  only  too  glad  to  oblige  me.  Vm  a  very  good  fnetid 
afbiSf  and  he  knows  It. " 
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"  How  soon  does  she  go  ?" 

"  Why — that's  the  only  part  of  the  business  I  am  afraid 
you  won't  like, — but  there  is  no  help  for  it ; — and  after  all 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  so  than  if  you  had  time  to  wear 
yourselves  out  with  mourning — better  and  easier  too,  in 
the  end." 

"How  soonl"  repeated  Mrs.  Montgomery,  with  an 
agonized  accent. 

"  Why — I'm  a  little  afraid  of  startling  you — Duns- 
combe's  wife  must  go,  he  told  me,  to-morrow  morning ;  and 
we  arranged  that  she  should  call  in  the  carriage  at  six 
o'clock  to  take  up  Ellen." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  put  hqr  hands  to  her  face  and  sank 
back  against  the  sofa. 

**  I  was  afraid  you  would  take  it  so,"  said  her  husband, — 
"  but  1  don't  think  it  is  worth  while.  It  is  a  great  deal 
better  as  it  is, — a  great  deal  better  than  if  she  had  a  long 
warning.  You  would  fairly  wear  yourself  out  if  you  had 
time  enough ;  and  you  haven't  any  strength  to  spare." 

It  was  some  while  before  Mrs.  Montgomery  could  re- 
cover composure  and  firmness  enough  to  go  on  with  what 
she  had  to  do,  though  knowing  the  necessity,  she  strove 
hard  for  it.  For  several  minutes  she  remained  quite  silent 
and  quiet,  endeavouring  to  collect  her  scattered  forces; 
then  sitting  upright  and  drawing  her  shawl  around  her  she 
exclaimed,  "1  must  waken  Ellen  immediately  !" 

"  Waken  Ellen  !"  exclaimed  her  husband  in  his  turn, — 
"  what  on  earth  for  ]  That's  the  very  last  thing  to  be 
done," 

"  Why  vou  would  not  put  off  telling  her  until  to-morrow 
morning  f*  said  Mrs.  Montgomery. 

**  (.\3rtainly  I  would — ^that's  the  only  proper  way  to  do. 
Why  in  the  world  should  you  wake  her  up,  just  to  spend 
the  whole  night  in  useless  grieving  '\ — unfitting  her  utterly 
for  her  journey,  and  doing  yourself  more  harm  than  you 
can  undo  in  a  week.  No,  no, — just  let  her  sleep  quietly, 
and  you  go  t<>  bed  and  do  the  same.  Wake  her  up,  in- 
deed! 1  thought  you  were  wiser." 

•*But  she  will  1)0  so  dreadfully  shocked  in  the  morning!" 
ot  ono  hh  more  than  she  would  b^  to-tv\^V  wA  ^'^ 

%  Amvo  so  much  time  to  feel  \t.     Vu  xVk^  Wtt^j  wcA 


^^•^B 
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bustle  of  getting  off  she  will  not  have  time  to  think  about 
her  feelings ;  and  once  on  the  way  she  will  do  well  enough ; 
— children  always  do." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  looked  undecided  and  unsatisfied. 

"  ril  take  the  responsibility  of  this  matter  on  myself,— 
YOU  must  not  waken  her,  absolutely.  It  would  not  do  at 
all,"  said  the  captain,  poking  the  fire  very  energetically, — 
"  it  would  not  do  at  all, — I  cannot  allow  it." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  silently  rose  and  lit  a  lamp. 

**  You  are  not  going  into  Ellen's  room  ?"  said  the  husband. 

"  I  must — I  must  put  her  things  together." 

^'But  youMI  not  disturb  Ellen  1"  said  he,  in  a  tone  that 
required  a  promise. 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it." 

Twice  Mrs.  Montgomery  stopped  before  she  reached  tlie 
door  of  Ellen's  room,  for  her  heart  failed  her.  But  she  muBt 
go  on,  and  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  morrow  muit 
be  made ; — she  knew  it ;  and  repeating  this  to  herself  she 
gently  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and  pushed  it  open,  and 
guarding  the  light  with  her  hand  from  Ellen's  eyes,  she 
set  it  where  it  would  not  shine  upon  her.  Having  done  this, 
she  set  herself  without  once  glancing  at  her  little  daughter, 
to  put  all  things  in  order  for  her  early  departure  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  But  it  was  a  bitter  piece  of  work  for  her. 
She  first  laid  out  all  that  Ellen  would  need  to  wear, — ^the 
dark  merino,  the  new  nankeen  coat,  the  white  bonnet,  the 
clean  frill  that  her  own  hands  had  done  up,  the  little  gloves 
and  shoes,  and  all  the  etceteras,  with  the  thoughtfulness  and 
the  carefulness  of  love ;  but  it  went  through  and  through 
her  heart  that  it  was  the  very  last  time  a  mother's  fingers 
would  ever  be  busy  in  arranging  or  preparing  Ellen's  attire ; 
the  very  last  time  she  would  ever  see  or  touch  even  the  lit- 
tle inanimate  things  that  belonged  to  her ;  and  painful  as 
the  task  was  she  was  loth  to  have  it  come  to  an  end.  It  was 
with  a  kind  lingering  unwillingness  to  quit  her  hold  of  them 
that  one  thing  after  another  was  stowed  carefully  and  neat- 
ly away  in  the  trunk.  She  felt  it  was  love's  last  a6t ;  words 
might  indeed  a  few  times  yet  come  over  the  ocean  on  a 
sheet  of  paper; — bwt  sight,  and  hearings  and  touch  must  all 
Aare  done  henceforth  for  ever.  Keenly  as  Mrs.  MontcOTCVCt'J 
M  this,  she  went  on  busily  with  her  work  all  the  ^Y&\%\ 
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and  when  the  last  thing  was  safely  packed,  shut  the  trunk 
and  locked  it  without  allowing  herself  to  stop  and  think,  and 
even  drew  the  straps.  And  then,  having  finished  all  her 
task,  she  went  to  the  bedside ;  she  had  not  looked  that  way 
before. 

Ellen  was  lying  in  the  deep  sweet  sleep  of  childhood ; 
the  easy  position,  the  gentle  breathing,  and  the  flush  of 
health  upon  the  clieek  showed  that  all  causes  of  sorrow 
were  for  the  present  far  rcjnoved.  Yet  not  so  far  either ; — 
for  once  when  Mrs.  Montgomery  stooped  to  kiss  her,  light 
as  the  touch  of  that  kiss  had  been  upon  her  lips,  it  seemed 
to  awaken  a  train  of  sorrowful  recollections  in  the  little 
sleeper's  mind.  A  shade  passed  over  her  face,  and  with 
gentle  but  sad  accent  the  word,  '•  Mamma !"  burst  from 
the  parted  lips.  Only  a  moment, — ^and  the  shade  passed 
away,  and  the  expression  of  peace  settled  again  upon  her 
brow  ;  but  Mrs.  Montgomery  dared  not  try  the  experiment 
a  second  time.  Long  she  stood  looking  upon  her,  as  if  she 
knew  she  was  looking  her  last ;  then  she  knelt  by  the  bed- 
side and  hid  her  face  in  the  coverings, — but  no  tears  came  ; 
the  struggle  in  her  mind  and  her  anxious  fear  for  the  morn- 
ing's trial,  made  weeping  impossible.  Her  husband  at  length 
came  to  seek  her,  and  it  was  well  he  did ;  she  would  have 
remained  there  on  her  knees  all  night.  He  feared  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  came  to  prevent  it.  Mrs.  Montgom- 
ery suffered  herself  to  be  led  away  without  making  any  op- 
position ;  and  went  to  bed  as  usual,  but  sleep  was  far  from 
her.  The  fear  of  Ellen's  distress  when  she  would  be  awak- 
ened and  suddenly  told  the  truth,  kept  her  in  an  agony.  In 
restless  wakefulness  she  tossed  and  turned  uneasily  upon 
her  bed,  watching  for  the  dawn,  and  dreading  unspeakably 
to  see  it.  The  captain,  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  hia 
wife's  distress  and  utter  inability  to  sympathize  with  it,  was 
soon  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  his  heavy  breathing  was  an  aggra- 
vation of  her  trouble ;  it  kept  repeating,  what  Indeed  she 
knew  already,  that  the  only  one  in  the  world  who  ought  to 
have  shared  and  soothe  her  grief  was  not  capable  of  doing 
either.     Wearied  with  watching  and  tossing  to  and  fro,  she 

length  lost  herself  a  moment  in  uneasy  slumber,  from 
she  suddenly  started  in  terror^  and  «^\i\Tk^  Wt  \vw&- 
's  Arm  to  arouse  him,  exclaimed^  "  It  \*  xXm^  xa  ^«&k^ 
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Ellen  r  bat  ahe  had  to  repeat  her  efforts  two  or  three  timea 
before  she  succeeded  in  making  herself  heard. 

^  What  is  the  matter  1"  said  he  heavily,  and  not  over  well 
pleased  at  the  interruption. 

"  It  is  time  to  wake  Ellen." 

'*  No  it  isn't,"  said  he,  relapsing, — "  it  isn't  time  yet  this 
great  while." 

"  O,  yes  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery ; — "I  am  sure  it 
is ;  I  see  the  beginning  of  dawn  in  the  east." 

''  Nonsense !  it's  no  such  thing ;  it's  the  glimmer  of  the 
lamp-light ;  what  is  the  use  of  your  exciting  yourself  so  for 
nothing.  It  won't  be  dawn  these  two  hours.  Wait  till  I 
find  my  repeater,  and  I'll  convince  you." 

He  found  and  struck  it 

"  There !  I  told  you  so— only  one  Quarter  after  four ;  it 
would  be  absurd  to  wake  her  yet  Do  go  to  sleep  and 
leave  it  to  me ;  I'll  take  care  it  is  done  in  proper  time." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  sighed  heavily,  and  again  arranged 
herself  to  watch  the  eastern  horizon,  or  rather  with  her 
fiuse  in  that  direction;  for  she  could  see  nothing.  But 
more  quietly  now  she  lay  gazing  into  the  darkness  which 
it  was  in  vain  to  try  to  penetrate ;  and  thoughts  succeeding 
thoughts  in  a  more  regular  train,  at  last  fairly  cheated  her 
into  sleep,  much  as  she  wished  to  keep  it  off.  She  slept 
soundly  for  near  an  hour ;  and  when  she  awoke  the  dawn 
had  really  begun  to  break  in  the  eastern  sky.  She  again 
aroused  Captain  Montgomery,  who  this  time  allowed  it 
might  be  as  well  to  get  up ;  but  it  was  with  unutterable 
impatience  that  she  saw  him  lighting  a  lamp,  and  moving 
about  as  leisurely  as  if  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
get  ready  for  breakfast  at  ei^ht  o'clock. 

*^  O,  do  speak  to  Ellen !'  she  said,  unable  to  control 
herself.  "  Never  mind  brushing  your  hair  till  afterwards. 
She  will  have  no  time  for  any  thing.  O  do  not  wait  any 
longer  !  what  are  you  thinking  of  1" 

"What  are  you  thinking  ofl"  said  the  captain; — 
"  there's  plenty  of  time.  Do  quiet  yourself— you're  getting 
as  nervous  as  possible.     Fm  going  immediately." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  fairly  groaned  wifh  impatience  and  an 
tfonizing  dr^  of  what  was  to  follow  the  disclosure  to 
Ellen.     But  her  busbaad  cooWy  went  on  with  bis  pT%5vr«iP 
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tions,  which  indeed  were  not  long  in  finishing ;  and  thea 
taking  the  lamp  he  at  ]ast  went.  He  had  in  truth  delayed 
on  purpose,  wishing  the  final  leave-taking  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible ;  and  the  gray  streaks  of  light  in  the  east  were 
plainly  showing  themselves  when  he  opened  the  door  of  his 
little  daughter's  room.  He  found  her  lying  very  much  as 
her  mother  had  lefl  her, — in  the  same  quiet  sleep,  and  with 
the  same  expression  of  calmness  and  peace  spread  over  her 
whole  face  and  person.  It  touched  even  him, — and  he  was 
not  readily  touched  by  any  thing; — it  made  him  loth  to 
say  the  word  that  would  drive  all  that  sweet  expression  so 
quickly  and  completely  away,  it  must  be  said,  however ; 
the  increasing  light  warned  him  he  must  not  tarry  y  but  it  was 
with  a  hesitating  and  almost  faltering  voice  that  he  said, 
"  Ellen !" 

She  stirred  in  her  sleep,  and  the  shadow  came  over  her 
face  again. 

"  Ellen  !  Ellen  !" 

She  started  up, — broad  awake  now ; — and  both  the  sha* 
dow  and  the  peaceful  expression  were  gone  from  her  fiioe. 
It  was  a  look  of  blank  astonishment  at  first  with  which  she 
regarded  her  fiuher,  but  very  soon  indeed  that  changed  into 
one  of  blank  despair.  He  saw  that  she  understood  perfectly 
what  he  was  there  for,  and  that  there  was  no  need  at  all  for 
him  to  trouble  himself  with  making  painful  explanations.  * 

"G>me,  Ellen,''  he  said, — "that's  a  good  child,  make 
haste  and  dress.  There's  no  time  to  lose  now,  for  the  car- 
riage will  soon  be  at  the  door ;  and  your  mother  wants  to 
see  you,  you  know." 

Ellen  hastily  obeyed  him,  and  began  to  put  on  her  stook- 
ings  and' shoes. 

"That's  right— ^now  you*ll  be  ready  directly.  You  are 
going  with  Mrs.  Dimscombe — ^I  have  engaged  her  to  take 
charge  of  you  all  the  way  quite  to  Thirlwall ;  she's  the  wife 
of  Captain  Dunscombe,  whom  you  saw  here  the  other  day, 
you  know ;  and  her  daughter  is  going  with  her,  so  you  will 
nave  charming  company.  I  dare  say  you  will  enjoy  the 
journey  very  much  ;  and  your  aunt  wUl  meet  you  at  Thirl- 
wall. Now,  make  haste — I  expect  the  carriage  every  min- 
I  meant  to  have  called  you  before^  but  I  oyerale]^^ 
If,     Don't  he  long:' 


^B^9!P' 
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And  nodding  encouragement,  her  &ther  left  her. 

^  How  did  we  bear  it  I"  asked  Mrs.  Montgomery,  when 
he  returned. 

^  Like  a  little  hero.  She  didn't  say  a  word,  or  shed  a 
tear.  1  expected  nothing  but  that  she  would  make  a  great 
fbsa ;  but  she  has  all  the  old  spirit  that  you  need  to  have, 
— and  have  yet,  for  any  thing  I  know.  She  behaved  ad- 
mirably." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  sighed  deeply.  She  understood  fiur 
better  than  her  husband  what  Ellen's  feelings  were,  and 
oould  interpret  mudi  more  truly  than  he  the  signs  of  them ; 
the  conclusions  she  drew  from  Ellen's  silent  and  tearless  re- 
ception of  the  news  differed  widely  from  his.  She  now 
waited  anxiously  and  almost  fearfully  for  her  appearance, 
which  did  not  come  as  soon  as  she  expected  it. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Ellen  when  her  &ther  ended  his 
talking,  and  left  her  to  herself;  for  she  felt  she  could  not 
dress  herself  so  quick  with  him  standing  there  and  looking 
at  her,  and  his  desire  that  she  should  be  speedy  in  what  she 
had  to  do  could  not  be  greater  than  her  own.  Her  fingers 
did  their  work  as  fast  as  they  could,  with  every  joint  trem- 
bling. But  though  a  weight  like  a  mountain  was  upon  the 
poor  child's  heart,  she  could  not  cry ;  and  she  could  not 
pray, — ^though  true  to  her  constant  habit  she  fell  on  her 
knees  by  her  bedside  as  she  always  did :  it  was  in  vain;  all 
was  in  a  whirl  in  her  heart  and  head,  and  after  a  minute  she 
rose  again,  clasping  her  little  hands  together  with  an  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  that  it  was  well  her  mother  could  not  see. 
She  was  dressed  very  soon,  but  she  shrank  from  going  to  her 
mother's  room  while  her  £skther  was  there.  To  save  time- 
she  put  on  her  coat,  and  every  thing  but  her  bonnet  and 
gloves;  and  then  stood  leaning  against  the  bed-post,  for  she 
oould  not  sit  down,  watching  with  most  intense  anxiety  to 
hear  her  father's  step  oome  out  of  the  room  and  go  down 
stairs.  Every  minute  seemed  too  long  to  be  borne ;  poor 
Ellen  began  to  feel  as  if  she  could  not  contain  herself.  Yet  five 
had  not  passed  away  when  she  heard  the  roll  of  carriage- wheels 
which  came  to  the  door  and  then  stopped,  and  immediately 
her  fioher  opening  the  door  to  oome  out.  Without  waiting 
anjrJongermien  opened  her  own,  and  brushed  pa»l\ivm\TVlO 
i^itx^m  be  Jmd  quitted.    Mrs.  Montgomery  w«  fttWW^Vnf 
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on  the  bed,  for  her  husband  had  insisted  on  her  not  rising. 
She  said  not  a  word,  but  opened  her  arms  to  receive  her  lit- 
tle daughter;  and  with  a  cry  of  indescribable  expression 
£ilen  sprang  upon  the  bed,  and  was  folded  in  them.  But 
then  nei  ther  of  them  spoke  or  wept.  What  could  words  saj  1 
Heart  met  heart  in  that  agony,  for  each  knew  all  that  was 
in  the  other.  No, — ^not  quite  all.  Ellen  did  not  know  that 
the  whole  of  bitterness  death  had  for  her  mother  she  was 
tasting  then.  But  it  was  true.  Death  had  no  more  power 
to  give  her  pain  after  this  parting  should  be  over.  His  after- 
work,-^the  parting  between  soul  and  body, — would  be  wel- 
come rather ;  yes,  very  welcome,  Mrs.  Montgomery  knew 
it  all  well.  She  knew  this  was  the  last  embrace  between  them. 
She  knew  it  was  the  very  last  time  that  dear  little  form  would 
ever  lie  on  her  bosom,  or  be  pressed  in  her  arms ;  and  it 
almost  seemed  to  her  that  soul  and  body  must  part  company 
too  when  they  should  be  rent  asunder.  Ellen's  grief  was 
not  like  this ; — ake  did  not  think  it  was  the  last  time ; — ^but 
she  was  a  child  of  very  high  spirit  and  violent  passions,  un- 
tamed at  all  by  sorrow  s  discipline ;  and  in  proportion  violent 
was  the  tempest  excited  by  this  first  real  trial.  Perhaps,  too, 
her  sorrow  was  sharpened  by  a  sense  of  wrong  and  a  feeling 
of  indignation  at  her  father's  cruelty  in  not  waking  her  earlier. 

Not  many  minutes  had  passed  in  this  sad  embrace,  and 
no  word  had  yet  been  spoken,  no  sound  uttered,  except 
Ellen^s  first  inarticulate  cry  of  mixed  affection  and  despair, 
when  Captain  Montgomery's  step  was  again  heard  slowly 
ascending  the  stairs.  "  He  is  coming  to  take  me  away  !" 
thought  Ellen  ;  and  in  terror  lest  she  should  go  without  a 
word  from  her  mother,  she  burst  forth  with,  "Mamma! 
speak !" 

A  moment  before,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  could  not  have 
spoken.  But  she  could  now ;  and  as  clearly  and  calmly 
the  words  were  uttered  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter, 
only  her  voice  fell  a  little  towards  the  last. 

"  God  bless  my  darling  child  !  and  make  her  his  ovm, — 
and  bring  her  to  that  home  where  parting  cannot  be." 

Ellen's  eyes  had  been  dry  until  now ;  but  when  she  heard 
the  sweet  sound  of  her  motiier's  voice,  it  opened  all  the 
ibuntains  of  tenderness  within  her.    She  b\rre»t.  \Ti\A  \xTiQ«i\r 

^sbJe  weeping;  it  seemed  as  if  she  'wo^Ad  '^wt  Q\iX\k«t 
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▼ery  heart  in  tears ;  and  she  clung  to  her  mother  with  a 
ibroe  that  made  it  a  difficult  task  for  her  fatiier  to  remove 
her.  He  could  not  do  it  at  first ;  and  Ellen  seemed  not  to 
hear  any  thing  that  was  said  to  her.  He  was  very  unwilling 
to  use  harshness ;  and  after  a  little,  though  she  had  paid  no 
attention  to  his  entreaties  or  commands,  yet  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  she  gradually  relaxed  her  hold  and 
suffered  him  to  draw  her  away  from  her  mother's  arms. 
He  carried  her  down  stairs,  and  put  her  on  the  front  seat 
of  the  carnage,  beside  Mrs.  Dunsoombe's  maid, — but  Ellen 
could  never  recollect  how  she  got  there,  and  she  did  not 
feel  the  touch  of  her  father's  hand,  nor  hear  him  when  he 
bid  her  good-by  ;  and  she  did  not  know  that  he  put  a  large 
paper  of  candies  and  sugar-plums  in  her  lap.  She  knew 
nothing  but  that  she  had  lost  her  mother. 

'^  It  will  not  be  so  long,"  said  the  captain,  in  a  kind  of 
apologizing  way ;  "  she  will  soon  get  over  it,  and  you  will 
not  have  any  trouble  with  her." 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  the  lady,  rather  shortly ;  and  then, 
as  the  captain  was  making  his  parting  bow,  she  added,  in 
no  very  pleased  tone  of  voice,  "  Pray,  Captain  Montgomery, 
is  this  young  lady  to  travel  without  a  bonnet  ?" 

^' Bless  me !  no,"  said  the  captain.  "  How  is  this?  hasn't 
she  a  bonnet  1  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  ma'am, — ^I'U  bring 
it  on  the  instant." 

Afler  a  little  delay,  the  bonnet  was  found,  but  the  cap- 
tain overlooked  the  gloves  in  his  hurry. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  been  delayed,  ma'am,"  said 
he. 

"  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  reach  the  boat  yet,"  replied 
the  lady.    ^^  Drive  on  as  fast  as  you  can !" 

A  very  polite  bow  from  Captain  Montgomery — ^a  very 
■light  one  from  the  lady — and  off  they  drove. 

"  Proud  enough,"  thought  the  captain,  as  he  went  up  the 
stairs  again.  ^*  I  reckon  she  don't  thank  me  for  her  travel- 
ling companion.  But  Ellen's  off— that's  one  good  thing: — 
and  now  Fll  go  and  engage  berths  in  the  England." 


78  Tss  was,  wan  wonip. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

(^00  fair  and  fool  a  day  I  hare  nol  teen.* 


THE  long  drive  to  the  boat  was  only  a  sorrowful  blank  to 
Ellen's  recollection.  She  did  not  see  the  frowns  that 
passed  between  her  companions  on  her  account.  She  did 
not  know  that  her  white  bonnet  was  such  a  matter  of  mer- 
riment to  Margaret  Dunscombe  and  the  maid,  that  they 
could  hardly  contain  themselves.  She  did  not  find  out  that 
Miss  Margaret's  fingers  were  busy  with  her  paper  of  sweets, 
which  only  a  good  string  and  a  sound  knot  kept  her  from 
rifling.  Yet  she  felt  very  well  that  nobody  there  cared  in 
the  least  for  her  sorrow.  It  mattered  noUiing;  she  wept 
on  in  her  loneliness,  and  knew  nothing  that  happened,  till 
the  carriage  stopped  on  the  wharf;  even  then  she  did  not 
raise  her  head.  Mrs.  Dunscombe  eot  out,  and  saw  her 
daughter  and  servant  do  the  same ;  then  after  giving  some 
orders  about  the  baggage,  she  returned  to  Ellen. 

"Will  you  get  out,  Miss  Montgomery  1  or  would  you 
prefer  to  remain  in  the  carriage  ?  We  must  go  on  board 
directly." 

There  was  something,  not  in  the  words,  but  in  the  tone, 
that  struck  Ellen's  heart  with  an  entirely  new  feeling.  Her 
tears  stopped  instantly,  and  wiping  away  quick  the  traoes 
of  them  as  well  as  she  could,  she  got  out  of  tiie  oarric^ 
without  a  word,  aided  by  Mrs.  Dunscombe's  hand.  Tne 
party  was  presently  joined  by  a  fine-looking  nouui,  whom 
Ellen  recognised  as  Captain  Dunscombe. 

^'  Dunscombe,  do  put  these  girls  on  board,  wiU  you  1  and 
then  come  back  to  me ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  llmmin% 
you  may  go  along  and  look  afler  them." 

Captain  Dunscombe  obeyed.     WYien  \)iiey  loauc^^  V)d% 
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deck,  Margaret  Dunscombe  and  the  raaid  Timrains  went 
straight  to  the  cabin.  Not  feeling  at  all  dravm  towards 
their  company,  as  indeed  they  had  given  her  no  reason, 
Ellen  planted  herself  by  the  guards  of  the  boat,  not  far  from 
the  gangway,  to  watch  the  busy  scene  that  at  another  time 
would  have  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  amusement  for 
her.  And  interest  it  had  now ;  but  it  was  with  a  yet'^^  very 
grave  little  &ce  that  she  looked  on  the  bustling  crowd.  The 
weight  on  her  heart  was  just  as  great  as  ever,  but  she  felt 
this  was  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  let  it  be  seen ;  so  for 
the  present  she  occupied  herself  with  what  w^  passing  be- 
fore her,  though  it  did  not  for  one  moment  make  her  forget 
her  sorrow. 

At  last  the  boat  rang  her  last  bell.  Captain  Dunsoombe 
put  his  wife  on  board,  and  had  barely  time  to  jump  ofi*  the 
boat  again  when  the  plank  was  withdrawn.  The  men  on 
shore  cast  off  the  great  loops  of  ropes  that  held  the  boat  to 
enormous  wooden  posts  on  the  wharf,  and  they  were  off! 

At  first  it  seemed  to  Ellen  as  if  the  wharf  and  the  people 
upon  it  were  sailing  away  from  them  backwards ;  but  she 
presently  forgot  to  think  of  them  at  all.  She  was  gone ! — 
she  felt  the  bitterness  of  the  whole  truth  ; — the  blue  water 
already  lay  between  her  and  the  shore,  where  she  so  much 
longed  to  be.  In  that  confused  mass  of  buildings  at  which 
she  was  gazing,  but  which  would  be  so  soon  beyond  even 
gazing  distance,  was  the  only  spot  she  cared  for  in  the  world; 
her  heart  was  there.  She  could  not  see  the  place,  to  be  sure, 
nor  tell  exactly  whereabouts  it  lay  in  all  that  wide-spread 
city  ;  but  it  was  there,  somewhere, — and  every  minute  was 
making  it  fiuther  and  &rther  off.  It's  a  bitter  thing,  that 
•ailing  away  from  all  one  loves ;  and  poor  Ellen  felt  it  so. 
She  stood  leaning  both  her  arms  upon  the  rail,  tiie  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks,  and  blinding  her  so  that  she  could 
not  see  the  place  toward  which  her  straining  eyes  were  bent. 
Somebody  touched  her  sleeve, — it  was  Timmins. 

"  Mrs.  Dunscombe  sent  me  to  tell  you  she  wants  you  to 
oome  into  the  cabin,  miss." 

Hastily  wiping  her  eyes,  Ellen  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
feDowed  Timmins  into  the  cabin.  It  was  full  of  groups  of 
jMd/as,  children,  and  nurses, — bustling  and  lioisy  eilO\^^ 

jasto  wished  she  might  have  staved  outside  •,  she  w«aX«i%^ 
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be  by  herself;  but  as  the  next  best  thing,  she  mounted  upon 
the  bench  which  ran  all  round  the  saloon,  and  kneeling  on 
the  cushion  by  one  of  the  windows,  placed  herself  with  the 
edge  of  her  bonnet  just  touching  tlie  glass,  so  that  nobody 
oould  see  a  bit  of  her  face,  while  she  coidd  look  out  near  by 
as  well  as  from  the  deck.  Presently  her  ear  caught,  as  she 
thought,  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Dunscombe,  saying  in  rather  an 
undertone,  but  laughing  too,  ^*  What  a  figure  she  does  cut 
in  that  outlandish  bonnet  !^ 

Ellen  had  no  particular  reason  to  think  ihe  was  meant,  and 
yet  she  did  think  so.  She  remained  quite  still,  but  with 
raised  colour  and  quickened  breathing  waited  to  hear  what 
would  come  next.  Nothing  came  at  first,  and  she  was  be- 
ginning to  think  she  had  perhaps  been  mistaken,  when  she 
plainly  heard  Maigaret  Dunsoombe  say,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
^  Mamma,  I  wish  you  oould  contrive  some  way  to  keep  her 
in  the  cabin— can't  you  ?  she  looks  so  odd  in  that  queer 
Bun-bonnet  kind  of  a  thing,  that  any  body  would  think  she 
had  come  out  of  the  woods,  and  no  gloves  too ;  I  shouldn't 
like  to  have  the  Miss  M' Arthurs  thmk  she  belonged  to  us ; 
— can't  you,  mamma  ?" 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  Ellen's  feet,  the  shock  would 
hardly  have  been  greater.  The  lightning  of  passion  shoi 
through  every  vein.  And  it  was  not  passion  only ;  there  was 
hurt  feeling  and  wounded  pride,  and  the  sorrow  of  which  h^ 
heart  was  full  enough  before,  now  wakened  afresh.  Hie 
child  was  beside  herself.  One  wild  wish  for  a  hiding-place 
was  the  most  pressing  thought, — to  be  where  tears  could 
burst  and  her  heart  could  break  unseen.  She  slid  off  her 
bench  and  rushed  through  the  crowd  to  the  red  curtain  that 
cut  off  the  far  end  of  the  saloon  ;  and  from  there  down  to  the 
cabin  below, — ^people  were  everywhere.  At  last  she  spied 
a  nook  where  she  could  be  completely  hidden.  It  was  in 
the  far-back  end  of  the  boat,  just  under  the  stairs  by  which 
she  had  come  down.  Nobody  was  sitting  on  the  three  or 
four  large  mahogany  steps  that  ran  round  that  end  of  the 
cabin  and  sloped  up  to  the  little  cabin  window ;  and  creep* 
ing  beneath  the  stairs,  and  seating  herself  on  the  lowest  of 
these  steps,  the  poor  diild  found  that  she  was  quite  screened 
.and  out  of  sight  of  every  human  creature.  It  was  time  ii!b> 
V  ^^^  be&rt  bad  been  almost  bui«t\n^  V\t\k  ^«a«LQBQL  %iA 
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pain,  and  now  the  pent-up  tempest  broke  forth  with  a  fury 
that  racked  her  little  frame  from  head  to  foot ;  and  the 
more  because  she  strove  to  stifle  every  sound  of  it  as  much 
as  possible.  It  was  the  very  bitterness  of  sorrow,  without 
any  softening  thought  to  allay  it,  and  sharpened  and  made 
more  bitter  by  mortification  and  a  passionate  sense  of  un- 
kindness  and  wrong,  And  through  it  all,  how  constantly 
ja  her  heart  the  poor  child  was  reaching  forth  longing  arnm 
towards  her  far-ofif  mother,  and  calling  in  secret  on  her  be- 
loved name.  **  Oh,  mamma !  mamma  V*  was  repeated 
numberless  times,  with  the  unspeakable  bitterness  of  know- 
ing that  she  would  have  been  a  sure  refuge  and  protection 
from  all  this  trouble,  but  was  now  where  she  could  neither 
reach  nor  hear  her.  Alas!  how  soon  and  how  sadly 
missed. 

Ellen's  distress  was  not  soon  quieted,  or,  if  quieted  for  a 
moment,  it  was  only  to  break  out  afresh.  And  then  she 
was  glad  to  sit  still  and  rest  herself. 

Presently  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  chambermaid  up 
stairs,  at  a  dbtanoe  at  first,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
"  Breakfast  ready,  ladies — Ladies,  breakfast  ready  !^'  and 
then  came  all  the  people  in  a  rush,  pouring  down  the  stairs 
over  Ellen's  head.  She  kept  quite  still  and  close,  for  she  did 
not  want  to  see  any  body,  and  could  not  bear  that  any  body 
should  see  her.  Nobody  did  see  her ;  they  all  went  off 
into  the  next  cabin,  where  breakfast  was  set.  Ellen  beean 
to  grow  tired  of  her  hiding-place  and  to  feel  restless  in  ner 
confinement ;  she  thought  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  get 
away ;  so  she  crept  from  her  station  under  the  stairs  and 
mounted  them  as  quick  and  as  quietly  as  she  could.  She 
found  almost  nobody  left  in  the  saloon, — ^and  breathing 
more  freely,  she  possessed  herself  of  her  despised  bonnet, 
which  she  had  torn  ofi*  her  head  in  the  first  burst  of  her  in- 
dignation, and  passing  gently  out  at  the  door,  went  up  the 
stairs  which  led  to  the  promenade  deck ; — she  felt  as  if  she 
could  not  get  &r  enough  from  Mrs.  Dunscombe. 

The  promenade  deck  was  very  pleasant  in  the  bright 
morning  sun ;  and  nobody  was  there  except  a  few  gentle- 
men.    Ellen  sat  down  on  one  of  the  settees^that  were  ran- 
ged  aJong  the  middle  of  it,  and,  much  pleaaed  "^t  Wi\n% 
4€mad  herself  such  A  n/oe  place  of  retreat,  she  oooemot^^ 
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up  her  interrupted  amusement  of  watching  the  banks  of  tiM 
river. 

It  was  a  fair,  mild  day,  near  the  end  of  October,  and  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  that  lovely  month.  Poor  Ellen,  how- 
ever, could  not  fairly  enjoy  it  just  now.  There  was  enough 
darkness  in  her  heart  to  put  a  veil  over  all  nature's  bright- 
ness. The  thought  did  pass  through  her  mind  when  she 
first  went  up,  how  very  fair  every  thing  was ; — but  she  soon 
forgot  to  think  about  it  at  all.  They  were  now  in  a  wide 
part  of  the  river ;  and  the  shore  towards  which  she  was  look- 
ing was  low  and  distant,  and  offered  nothing  to  interest  her. 
She  ceased  to  look  at  it,  and  presently  lost  all  sense  of 
every  thing  around  and  before  her,  for  her  thoughts  went 
home.  She  remembered  that  sweet  moment  last  night  when 
she  lay  in  her  mother's  arms,  afler  she  had  stopped  singing, 
could  it  be  only  last  night  1  it  seemed  a  long,  long  time 
ago.  She  went  over  again  in  imagination  her  shocked  wa- 
king up  that  very  morning, — how  cruel  that  was ! — her  hur- 
ried dressing, — the  miserable  parting, — and  those  last  words 
of  her  mother,  that  seemed  to  ring  in  her  ears  yet.  "  That 
home  where  parting  cannot  be."  "  Oh,"  thought  Ellen, 
"  how  shall  1  ever  get  there  ?  who  is  there  to  teach  me 
now  ?  O,  what  shall  I  do  without  you  ]  O,  mamma !  how 
much  I  want  you  already  !" 

While  poor  Ellen  was  thinking  these  things  over  and 
over,  her  little  face  had  a  deep  sadness  of  expression  it  was 
sorrowful  to  see.  She  was  perfectly  calm  ;  her  violent  ex- 
dtement  had  al)  left  her ;  her  lip  quivered  a  very  little  some- 
times, but  that  was  all ;  and  one  or  two  tears  rolled  slowly 
down  the  side  of  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
dancing  water,  but  it  was  very  plain  her  thoughts  were  not, 
nor  on  any  thing  else  before  her ;  and  there  was  a  forlorn 
look  of  hopeless  sorrow  on  her  lip  and  cheek  and  brow, 
enough  to  move  any  body  whose  heart  was  not  very  hard. 
She  was  noticed,  and  with  a  feeling  of  compassion,  by  sever- 
al people  ;  but  they  all  thought  it  was  none  of  their  business 
to  speak  to  her,  or  they  didn't  know  how.  At  length,  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  for  some  time  walking  up  and 
down  the  deck,  happened  to  look,  as  he  passed,  at  ner  little 

Ke  face.     He  went  to  the  end  of  his  wa\V.  \\^\.  \!\ia<^\yQX 
oming  back  he  stopped  Justin  front   ^\l6I,«GA^MKl^ask% 
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down  kit  ikee  towards  hers,  said, ''  What  is  the  matter  with 
you,  mj  little  friend  V* 

llioiigh  his  figure  had  passed  before  her  a  great  maiijr 
times  Ellen  had  not  seen  him  at  all ;  for  "  her  eyes  were 
with  her  heart,  and  that  was  &r  away."  Her  dieek  flush- 
ed with  surprise  as  she  looked  up.  But  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  look  of  kindness  in  the  eyes  that  met  hers, 
nor  the  gentleness  and  grave  truthfulness  of  the  whole 
eountenance.  It  won  her  confidence  immediately.  All  the 
floodgates  of  Ellen's  heart  were  at  once  opened.  She  oould 
not  speak,  but  rising  and  clasping  the  hand  that  was  held 
out  to  her  in  both  her  own,  sbe  bent  down  her  head  upon 
it,  and  burst  into  one  of  those  uncontrollable  agonies  of 
weeping,  such  as  the  news  of  her  mother's  intended  depar- 
ture had  occasioned  that  first  sorrovrful  evening.  He  gen- 
tly, and  as  soon  as  he  could,  drew  her  to  a  retired  part  of 
the  deck  where  they  were  comparatively  free  from  other 
people's  eyes  and  ears  ;  then  taking  her  in  his  arms  he  en- 
deavoured by  many  kind  and  soothing  words  to  stay  the 
torrent  of  her  grief.  This  fit  of  weeping  did  Ellen  more 
good  than  the  former  one ;  that  only  exhausted,  this  in  some 
Httle  measure  relieved  her. 

''  What  is  all  this  about  1"  said  her  friend  kindly.  ''  Nay, 
neyer  mind  shedding  any  more  tears  about  it,  my  child. 
Let  me  hear  what  it  is  ;  and  perhaps  we  can  find  some  help 
for  it." 

^  Oh  no  you  can't,  sir,"  said  Ellen  sadly. 

'^  Well,  let  us  see,"  said  he, — '*  perhaps  1  can.  What  is  it 
that  has  troubled  you  so  much  1" 

''  I  have  lost  my  mother,  sir,"  said  Ellen. 

**  Your  mother  !     Lost  her ! — ^how  f 

*^  She  is  very  ill,  sir,  and  obliged  to  go  away  over  the  sea 
to  France  to  get  well ;  and  papa  could  not  take  me  with 
her,"  said  poor  Ellen,  weeping  again,  ''and  I  am  obliged  to 
go  to  be  among  strangers.     O  what  shall  I  do !" 

•*  Have  you  lefl  your  mother  in  the  city  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  eir  !     I  left  her  this  morning." 

"What  is  your  name  1" 

**  Ellen  Montgomery." 

^  A  jrour  mother  obliged  to  go  to  Europe  foT  bet  Yv«)Aftv  V 
'^OAjres,  sir;  aotbing  elae  would  haveiDidft^tfir  tcs\» 
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the  doctor  said  she  would  not  live  long  if  the  didh't  go,  woA 
that  would  cure  her." 

^'  Then  jou  hope  to  see  her  eome  bad(  by  and  by,  doiiH 
you  1" 

'*  Oh  yes,  sir ;  but  it  won't  be  this  great,  great,  long  while ; 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  was  for  ever." 

**  Ellen,  do  you  know  who  it  is  that  sends  sickneas  and 
trouble  upon  us  f 

^'  Yes,  sir,  I  know ;  but  I  don't  feel  that  that  makes  it  any 
easier." 

^'  Do  you  know  why  he  sends  it  1  He  is  the  Qco^  of  love^ 
— ^he  does  not  trouble  us  willingly, — he  has  said  so ; — ^why 
does  he  over  make  us  suffer  ?  do  you  know  1" 

«  No,  sir." 

"  Sometimes  he  sees  that  if  he  lets  them  alone,  his  children 
will  love  some  dear  thing  on  the  earth  better  than  himself 
and  he  knows  they  ¥rill  not  be  happy  if  they  do  so  ;  and 
then,  because  he  loves  them,  he  takes  it  away, — ^perhaps  it 
is  a  dear  mother,  or  a  dear  daughter,— or  else  he  hinders  their 
enjoyment  of  it ;  that  they  may  remember  him,  and  give 
their  whole  hearts  to  him.  He  wants  their  whole  hewrts, 
that  he  may  bless  them.  Are  you  one  of  his  children,  El- 
len T 

^^  No,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  with  swimming  eyes,  \^X.  cast  down 
to  the  ground. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  you  are  not  1" 

•'  Because  I  do  not  love  the  Saviour." 

"  Do  you  not  love  him,  Ellen  ?" 

"  1  am  afraid  not,  sir." 

*'  Why  are  you  afraid  not  1  what  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

^^  Mamma  said  1  oould  not  love  him  at  all  if  I  did  not  love 
him  best;  and  oh,  sir,"  said  Mien  weeping,  "I  do  love 
mamma  a  great  deal  better." 

"  You  love  your  mother  better  than  you  do  the  Saviour  V 

**  Oh  yes,  sir,"  said  EUen ;  "  how  can  I  help  it  ?" 

*'  Then  if  he  had  left  you  your  mother,  Ellen,  you  would 
never  have  cared  or  thought  about  him  ?" 

Ellen  was  silent. 

"  Is  it  so  1 — ^would  you,  do  you  think  V^ 

JiJ  don't  know,  sir,"  said  EUlen,  weeping  asaix^ — ^  Q\3^fix 

iMp  it  r 
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^^  Then  Ellen,  can  you  not  see  the  love  of  your  Heavenly 
Father  in  this  trial  ?  He  saw  that  his  little  child  was  in 
danger  of  forgetting  him,  and  he  loved  you,  Ellen ;  and  so 
he  has  taken  your  dear  mother,  and  sent  you  away  where 
you  will  have  no  one  to  look  to  but  him  ;  and  now  he  says 
to  you,  *  My  daughter,  give  mt  thy  heart' — Will  you  do  it, 
Ellen  r' 

Ellen  wept  exceedingly  while  the  gentleman  was  saying 
these  words,  claspins  his  hands  still  in  both  hers ;  but  she 
made  no  answer.  He  waited  till  she  had  become  calmer, 
and  then  went  on 'in  a  low  tone, — 

''  What  is  the  reason  that  you  do  not  love  the  Saviour, 
my  child  7" 

*'  Mamma  says  it  is  because  my  heart  is  so  hard." 

"  That  is  true ;  but  you  do  not  know  how  good  and  how 
lovely  he  is,  or  you  could  not  help  loving  him.  Do  you 
often  think  of  him,  and  think  much  of  him,  and  ask  him  to 
show  you  himself  that  you  may  love  him  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Ellen,— "not  often." 

"  You  pray  to  him,  don't  you  f 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  so." 

"  But  you  ought  to  pray  to  him  so.  We  are  all  blind  by 
nature,  Ellen ; — ^we  are  aU  hard-hearted ;  none  of  us  can  see 
him  or  love  him  unless  he  opens  our  eyes  and  touches  our 
hearts;  but  he  has  promised  to  do  this  for  those  that  seek 
him.  Do  you  remember  what  the  blind  man  said  when 
Jesus  asked  him  what  he  should  do  for  him  1 — ^he  answered, 
*Lord,  that  I  may  receive  my  sight!'  That  ought  to  be 
your  prayer  now,  and  mine  too ;  and  the  Lord  is  just  as 
ready  to  hear  us  as  he  was  to  hear  the  poor  blind  man ;  and 
you  know  he  cured  him.    Will  you  ask  him,  Ellen  ?" 

A  smile  was  almost  struggling  through  Ellen's  tears  as 
she  lifted  her  face  to  that  of  her  friend,  but  she  instantly 
looked  down  again. 

"  Shall  I  put  you  m  mind,  Ellen,  of  some  things  about 
Qirist  that  ought  to  make  you  love  him  with  all  your 
heart  r 

"  Oh  yes,  sir !  if  you  please." 

"Then  tell  me  first  what  it  is  that  makes  you  love  your 
mother  ao  much  1" 

*'0,  lam't  teUyou,  mr;~ey^  tiling,  I  thVn^:' 

a 
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'M  suppose  the  great  thing  is  that  she  loves  y<m  so 
mudi  r' 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  said  Ellen  strongly. 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  she  loves  you  ?  how  has 
8he  shown  iti" 

Ellen  looked  at  him,  but  could  give  no  answer ;  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  must  bring  the  whole  experience  of  her  life 
before  him  to  form  one. 

-**  I  suppose,"  said  her  friend,  "  that,  to  begin  with  the 
smallest  thing,  she  has  always  been  watchfully  careful  to 
provide  every  thing  that  could  be  useful  or  necessary  for 
you : — she  never  forgot  your  wants,  or  was  careless  about 
them  1" 

"No  indeed,  sir." 

♦*And  perhaps  you  reoolleet  that  she  never  minded 
trouble  or  expense  or  pain  where  your  good  was  concerned ; 
— she  would  sacrifice  her  own  pleasure  at  any  time  for 
yours?" 

Ellen's  eyes  gave  a  quick  and  strong  answer  to  this,  but 
she  said  nothing. 

"  And  in  all  your  griefs  and  pleasures  you  were  sure  of 
finding  her  ready  and  willing  to  feel  with  you  and  for  you, 
and  to  help  you  if  she  could  ?  And  in  all  the  times  you 
have  seen  her  tried,  no  iatigue  ever  wore  out  her  patience, 
nor  any  naughtiness  of  yours  ever  lessened  her  love ;  she 
could  not  be  weary  of  waiting  upon  you  when  you  were 
sick,  nor  of  bearing  with  you  when  you  forgot  your  duty, 
— more  ready  always  to  receive  you  than  you  to  return. 
Isn't  it  so?" 

«  Oh  yes,  sir." 

**  And  you  can  recollect  a  great  many  words  and  looks  of 
kindness  and  love — ^many  and  many  endeavours  to  teach 
you  and  lead  you  in  the  right  way — all  showing  the 
strongest  desire  for  your  happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
next  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  said  Ellen  tearfully ;  and  then  added,  "do 
you  know  my  mother,  sir  ?" 

" No,"  said  he,  smiling,  "not  at  all ;  but  my  own  mother 
]mui  been  in  many  things  like  this  to  me,  and  I  judged  yours 

ght  have  been  such  to  you.    Have  I  deacnb^ Vv<w  -dij^CL^.'^ 
Yes  indeed,  air,**  said  Ellen ; — ^^  exactly  .^^ 


n 
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'^And  in  return  for  all  this,  jou  have  given  this  dear 
mother  the  love  and  gratitude  of  your  whole  heart,  haven't 
four 

^  Indeed  I  have,  sir  '^  and  Ellen's  &ce  said  it  more  than 
bar  words. 

^  You  are  verj  right,"  he  said  gravely,  *'  to  love  such  a 
mother — ^to  give  her  all  possible  duty  and  afiecti(»i ; — she 
deserves  it.  But,  Ellen,  in  all  these  very  things  I  have  been 
mentioning,  Jesus  Christ  has  shown  that  he  deserves  it  far 
more.  Do  you  think,  if  you  had  never  behaved  like  a  child 
to  your  moUier — ^if  you  had  never  made  her  the  least  return 
of  love  or  regard — ^that  she  would  have  continued  to  love 
you  as  she  doesi" 

**  No,  sir,"  said  Ellen,—"  I  do  not  think  she  would." 

^  Have  you  ever  made  any  fit  return  to  God  £>r  his  good- 
ness to  you  ]" 

*^  No,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  in  a  low  tone. 

'*  And  yet  there  has  been  no  change  in  kU  kindness.  Just 
look  at  it,  and  see  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing  for  you* 
b  the  first  place,  it  is  not  your  mother,  but  he,  who  has 
riven  you  every  good  and  pleasant  thing  you  have  enjoyed 
in  your  whole  life.  You  love  your  mother  because  she  is  so 
mrefiil  to  provide  for  all  your  wants;  but  who  gave  her  the 
materials  to  work  with  %  she  has  only  been,  as  it  were,  the 
land  by  whidi  he  supplied  you.  And  who  gave  you  suoh 
I  mother? — there  are  many  mothers  not  like  her; — who 
jNit  into  her  heart  the  truth  and  love  that  have  been  bless- 
na  you  ever  since  you  were  born]  It  is  all — all  God's 
louig,  from  first  to  last ;  but  hb  child  has  fi>rgotten  him  in 
Jie  very  gifts  of  his  mercy." 

Ellen  was  silent,  but  looked  very  grave. 

**  Your  mother  never  minded  her  own  ease  or  pleasure 
vlien  your  good  was  concerned.  Did  Qirist  mind  his] 
f  ou  know  what  he  did  to  save  sinners,  don't  you  ?" 

*' Yes,  sir,  I  know ;  mamma  often  told  me.'* 

^  *  Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sake  he  became  poor, 
kat  we  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich.'  He  took  your 
juzden  of  sin  upon  himself  and  sufiered  that  terrible  pim- 
Ament — all  to  save  you,  and  such  as  you.  And  now  he 
isks  his  children  to  leave  off  sinning  and  come  back  to  him 
riM>  has  bought  them  with  his  own  blood.    Ha  d\ii  \Y)i% 
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because  he  hvtd  you ;  does  he  not  deserve  to  be  loved  in 
return?" 

Ellen  had  nothing  to  say ;  she  hung  down  her  head  far- 
ther and  further. 

*'  And  patient  and  kind  as  your  mother  is,  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  kinder  and  more  patient  still.  In  all  your  life  so  fiur, 
Ellen,  you  have  not  loved  or  obeyed  him ;  and  yet  he  lovea 
you,  and  is  ready  to  be  your  friend.  Is  he  not  even  to^y 
taking  away  your  dear  mother  for  the  yet-^  purpose  that  he 
may  draw  you  gently  to  himself  and  fold  you  in  his  arms, 
as  he  has  promised  to  do  with  his  lambs?  He  knows  you 
can  never  be  happy  anywhere  else." 

The  gentleman  paused  again,  for  he  saw  that  the  little 
listener^  mind  was  full. 

'*  Has  not  Qirist  shown  that  he  loves  you  better  even  than 
vour  mother  does  7  And  were  there  ever  sweeter  words  of 
Kmdness  than  these  ? — 

'*  *  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

" '  I  am  the  good  shepherd ;  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his 
life  for  the  sheep.' 

"  *  I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love ;  therefore 
with  loving  kindness  have  1  drawn  thee.' " 

He  waited  a  minute,  and  then  added,  gently,  '^  WiU  you 
come  to  him,  Ellen  1" 

Ellen  lifted  her  tearful  eyes  to  his ;  but  there  were  tears 
there  too,  and  her  own  sank  instantly.  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  sobbed  out  in  broken  words,  ^'  Oh,  if  I 
could — ^but  I  don't  know  how." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  be  his  child,  Ellen  1" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir — ^if  I  could." 

"  I  know,  my  child,  that  sinful  heart  of  yours  is  in  the 
way,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  can  change  it,  and  will,  if  you  will 
give  it  to  him.  He  is  looking  upon  you  now,  Ellen,  with 
more  kindness  and  love  than  any  earthly  father  or  mother 
could,  waiting  for  you  to  give  Imt  little  heart  of  yours  to 
him,  that  he  may  make  it  holy  and  fill  it  with  blessing.  He 
says,  you  know,  '  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.' 
Donot  grieve  him  away,  Ellen." 

"en  sobbed,  but  all  the  passion  and  biUAn!Le«&  of  bss 
mm  gone.    Her  heart  was  comple^y  mcSlVAdu 
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^  If  your  mother  were  here,  and  oould  do  for  joo  whai 
you  want,  would  you  doubt  her  love  to  do  it  ?  would  yod 
haye  any  difficulty  in  asking  herl" 

"  Oh  no !" 

^*  Then  do  not  doubt  his  love  who  loves  you  better  still. 
Ck>me  to  Jesus.  Do  not  fancy  he  is  away  up  in  heaven  out 
of  reach  of  hearing — ^he  is  here,  dose  to  you,  and  knows 
every  wish  and  throb  of  your  heart.  Think  you  are  in  his 
presence  and  at  his  feet, — even  now, — and  say  to  him  in 
your  heart,  '  Lord,  look  upon  me — ^I  am  not  fit  to  come  to 
thee,  but  thou  hast  bid  me  come — ^take  me  and  make  me 
thine  own — take  this  hard  heart  that  I  can  do  nothing  with, 
and  make  it  holy  and  fill  it  with  thy  love — I  give  it  and 
myself  into  thy  hands,  O  dear  Saviour !' " 

These  words  were  spoken  yerj  low,  that  only  Ellen  could 
catch  them.  Her  bowed  head  sank  lower  and  lower  till  he 
ceased  speaking.  He  added  no  more  for  some  time ;  waited 
till  she  had  resumed  her  usual  attitude  and  appearance,  and 
then  said, — 

"  Ellen,  could  you  join  in  heart  with  my  words  T* 

"^  I  did,  sir,— I  couldn't  help  it,  all  but  the  last." 

"  All  but  the  last  1" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

'^  But,  Ellen,  if  you  say  the  first  part  of  my  prayer  with 
your  whole  heart,  the  Lord  will  enable  you  to  say  the  last 
too, — do  you  believe  that  1" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Will  you  not  make  that  your  constant  prayer  till  you 
are  heard  and  answered  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

And  he  thought  he  saw  that  she  was  in  earnest. 

"  Perhaps  the  answer  may  not  come  at  once, — it  does 
not  always  ; — but  it  will  come  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow  morning.  ^  Then  shall  we  Imow,  if  we/b/fow  on 
to  know  the  Lord.'  But  then  you  must  be  in  earnest.  And 
if  you  are  in  earnest,  is  there  nothing  you  have  to  do  besides 
praying  /" 

Ellen  looked  at  him  without  making  any  answer. 

'*  When  a  person  is  in  earnest,  how  does  he  show  it  1" 

"  By  doing  every  thing  he  possibly  can  to  get  what  he 
wants." 
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•*  Quite  right,"  said  her  friend,  smiling ; — "  and  has  God 
bidden  us  to  do  nothing  besides  pray  for  a  new  heart  ?" 

"  O  yes,  sir, — he  has  told  us  to  do  a  great  many  things." 

"And  will  he  be  likely  to  grant  that  prayer,  Ellen,  if  he 
sees  that  you  do  not  care  about  displeasing  him  in  those 
*  great  many  things  V — will  he  judge  that  you  are  sincere  in 
wishing  for  a  new  heart  1" 

"  Oh  no,  sir." 

"  Then  if  you  are  resolved  to  be  a  Christian,  you  will  not 
be  contented  with  praying  for  a  new  heart,  but  you  will 
'  begin  at  once  to  be  a  servant  of  God.  You  can  do  nothing 
well  without  help,  but  you  are  sure  the  help  will  come ;  and 
from  this  good  day  you  will  seek  to  know  and  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  trusting  in  his  dear  Son  to  perfect  that  which  con- 
cemeth  you. — ^My  little  child,"  said  the  gentleman  sofUy 
and  kindly,  "  are  you  ready  to  say  you  will  do  this  1" 

As  she  hesitated,  he  took  a  little  book  from  his  podcet, 
and  turning  over  the  leaves,  said,  "  I  am  going  to  leave  yoa 
for  a  little  while — I  have  a  few  moments'  business  down 
stairs  to  attend  to  ;  and  I  want  you  to  look  over  this  hymn 
and  think  carefully  of  what  I  have  been  saying,  will  you  ? — 
and  resolve  what  you  will  do." 

Ellen  got  off  his  knee,  where  she  had  been  sitting  all  this 
while,  and  silently  taking  the  book,  sat  down  in  the  chair 
he  had  quitted.  Tears  ran  &st  again,  and  many  thoughts 
passed  through  her  mind,  as  her  eyes  went  over  and  over 
the  words  to  which  he  had  pointed : 

"  Behold  the  Saviour  at  thy  door, 
He  gently  knocks, — has  RnockM  befbre,— > 
Has  waited  long, — is  waiting  still, — 
You  treat  no  other  fHend  so  ilL 

"  Oh  lovely  attitude  I — ^he  stands 
With  open  heart  and  ontstretchM  hands. 
Oh  matchless  kindness  t — and  he  shows 
This  matchless  kindness  to  his  foes. 

'*  Admit  him — for  the  human  breast 
Ne*er  entertainM  so  kind  a  guest. 
Admit  hira — or  the  hour's  at  hand 
When  at  hii  door,  denied,  you^ll  stand. 

*'  Open  my  heart,  Lord,  enter  in ; 
Slay  every  foe.  and  conquer  sin. 
Here  now  to  tnee  I  all  resign^ — 
My  hodjf  loaly  and  aU  ar«  tihm^J''' 


Hie  Iftst  two  lines  Ellen  longed  to  say,  but  eonld  not ; 
the  two  preceding  were  the  very  speech  of  her  heart. 

Not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  had  passed  when  her  friend 
came  back  again.  The  book  hung  in  Ellen's  hand ;  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  floor. 

"  Well,"  he  said  kindly,  and  taking  her  hand,  "  what's 
your  decision  ?" 

Ellen  looked  up. 

^  Hare  you  made  up  your  mind  on  that  matter  we  were 
talking  about  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  Ellen  said  in  a  low  voice,  casting  her  eyes 
down  again.  ** 

**  And  how  have  you  decided,  my  child  1" 

**  I  will  try  to  do  as  you  said,  sir," 

^  You  will  begin  to  follow  your  Saviour,  ana  to  please 
him,  from  this  dav  forward  1" 

^  I  will  try,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  meeting  his  eves  as  she  spoke. 
Again  the  look  she  saw  made  her  burst  mto  tears.  She 
wept  violently. 

^  God  bless  you  and  help  you,  my  dear  Ellen,"  said  he, 
gently  passing  his  hand  over  her  head ; — "  but  do  not  cry 
any  more — ^you  have  shed  too  many  tears  this  morning  al- 
ready.    We  will  not  talk  about  this  any  more  now." 

And  he  spoke  only  soothing  and  quieting  words  for  a 
while  to  her ;  and  then  asked  if  she  would  like  to  go  over 
the  boat  and  see  the  difierent  parts  of  it.  Ellen's  joyfiil 
agreement  with  this  proposal  was  only  qualified  by  the  fear 
of  giving  him  trouble,    but  he  put  that  entirely  by. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


TtflM  and  tht  hour  nm  throngh  the  rougbeal  daj. 


THE  going  over  the  boat  held  them  a  long  time,  for  El- 
len^s  new  friend  took  kind  pains  to  explain  to  her  what- 
ever he  thought  he  oould  make  interesting ;  he  was  amused 
to  find  how  far  she  pushed  her  inquiries  into  the  how  and  the 
why  of  things.  For  the  time  her  sorrows  were  almost  for- 
gotten. 

"  What  shall  we  do  now  V^  said  he,  when  they  had  at  last 
gone  through  the  whole  ; — ''  would  you  like  to  go  to  your 
friends  ?" 

^*  I  haven't  any  friends  on  board,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  with  a 
swelling  heart. 

'* Haven't  anv  friends  on  board!  what  do  you  meant 
Are  you  alone  1 

^'  No,  sir,"  said  Ellen, — "  not  exactly  alone ;  my  father 
put  me  in  the  care  of  a  lady  that  is  going  to  Thiriwall ; — 
but  they  are  strangers  and  not  friends." 

*'  Are  they  unfriends  *?  I  hope  you  don't  think,  Ellen, 
that  strangers  cannot  be  friends  too  ?" 

^^  No  indeed,  sir,  I  don't !"  said  Ellen,  looking  up  with  a 
&ce  that  was  fkirly  brilliant  with  its  expression  of  gratitude 
and  love.  But  casting  it  down  again,  she  added,  "  But  they 
are  not  my  friends,  sir." 

"  Well  then,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  will  you  come  with  me  1'* 

"  O  yes,  sir !  if  you  will  let  me, — and  if  I  sha'n't  be  a 
trouble  to  you,  sir." 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  he,  "  and  we'll  see  if  we  cannot 
find  a  nice  place  to  sit  down,  where  no  one  will  trouble  us.'' 

Such  a  place  was  found.     And  Ellen  would  have  been 

^ifi  Mtlahed  though  the  gentleman  \iad  ^oti^  tvo  tc^ox^  V^dk^ 
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merely  permit  her  to  remain  there  by  his  side ;  but  he  took 
out  his  little  Bible,  and  read  and  talked  to  her  for  some 
time,  so  pleasantly  that  neither  her  weariness  nor  the  way 
could  be  thought  of. 

When  he  ceased  reading  to  her  and  began  to  read  to 
himself  weariness  and  faintness  stole  over  her.  She  had 
had  nothing  to  eat,  and  had  been  violently  excited  that  day. 
A  little  while  she  sat  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  quietude, — then 
her  thoughts  grew  misty, — and  the  end  of  it  was,  she 
dropped  her  head  against  the  arm  of  her  friend  and  fell  fast 
asleep.  He  smiled  at  first,  but  one  look  at  the  very  pale 
little  fiuse  changed  the  expression  of  his  own.  He  gently 
put  his  arm  round  her  and  drew  her  head  to  a  better  resting- 
place  than  it  had  chosen. 

And  there  she  slept  till  the  dinner-bell  rang.  Timmins 
was  sent  out  to  look  for  her,  but  Timmins  did  not  choose 
to  meddle  with  the  grave  protector  £llen  seemed  to  have 
gained ;  and  Mrs.  Lhrnscombe  declared  herself  rejoiced  that 
any  oUier  hands  should  have  taken  the  charge  of  her. 

After  dinner,  Ellen  and  her  friend  went  up  to  the  prome- 
nade deck  again,  and  there  for  a  while  they  paced  up  and 
down,  enjoying  the  pleasant  air  and  quick  motion,  and  the 
lovely  appearance  of  every  thing  in  the  mild  hazy  sunlight. 
Another  gentleman  however  joining  them,  and  entering  into 
conversation,  Ellen  silently  quitted  her  friend's  hand  and 
went  and  sat  down  at  the  side  of  the  boat.  After  taking  a 
few  turns  more,  and  while  still  engaged  in  talking,  he  drew 
hb  little  hynm-book  out  of  his  pocket,  and  with  a  smile  put 
it  into  Ellen's  hand  as  he  passed.  She  gladly  received  it, 
and  spent  an  hour  or  more  very  pleasantly  in  studying  and 
turning  it  over.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  stranger 
having  left  him,  Ellen's  friend  came  and  sat  down  by  her 
side. 

^  How  do  you  like  my  little  book  ?"  said  he. 

'*  O  very  much  indeed,  sir." 

"  Then  you  love  hynms,  do  you  1" 

"  Yes  I  do,  sir,  dearly." 

"  Do  you  sometimes  learn  them  by  heart  ]" 

^'  O  yes,  sir,  often.    Mamma  often  made  me.    I  have 
leamt  two  Bi'noe  J  have  been  sitting  here." 
"" IJsre  jrou?'^ Mid  be ;—^^  which  are  thejl" 
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^  One  of  them  is  the  one  you  showed  me  this  monungi 
•ir." 

^  And  what  is  your  mind  now  about  the  question  I  asked 
you  this  morning  ]" 

Ellen  cast  down  her  eyes  from  hb  inquiring  glance,  and 
answered  in  a  low  tone,  ^^  Just  what  it  was  th^  sir/' 

*'  Have  you  been  thinking  of  it  sinoe  *?" 

"  I  have  thought  of  it  the  whole  time,  sir.'' 

*'  And  you  are  resolved  you  will  obey  Christ  hoieeforth  f* 

"  I  am  resolved  to  try,  sir." 

"  My  dear  Ellen,  if  you  are  in  earnest  you  will  not  try 
in  vain.  >He  never  yet  fiiiled  any  that  sincerely  sought  him. 
Have  you  a  Bible  ?" 

*^  O  yes,  sir !  a  beautiful  one ;  manmia  gave  it  to  mo  the 
other  day." 

He  took  the  hymn-book  from  her  hand,  and  turning  over 
the  leaves,  marked  several  places  in  pencil. 

^^  I  am  going  to  give  vou  this,"  he  said,  '*  that  it  may- 
serve  to  remind  you  of  what  we  have  talked  of  to-day,  and 
of  your  resolution." 

Ellen  flushed  high  with  pleasure. 

"  I  have  put  this  mark,"  said  he,  showing  her  a  particular 
one,  ^^  in  a  few  places  of  this  book,  for  you  ;  wherever  you 
find  it,  you  may  know  there  is  something  I  want  you  to  take 
special  notice  of.  There  are  some  other  marks  here  too,  but 
they  are  mine :  ih^u  are  for  you." 

''  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  delighted ;  "  I  shall  not 
foreet." 

He  knew  from  her  &cc  what  she  meant ; — not  the  marki. 

The  day  wore  on,  thanks  to  the  unwearied  kindness  of 
her  friend,  with  great  comparative  comfort  to  Ellen.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  they  were  resting  from  a  long  walk  up  and 
down  the  deck. 

*'  What  have  you  got  in  this  package  that  you  take  such 
care  of?"  said  he,  smiling. 

"  O !  candies,"  said  Ellen ;  '*  I  am  alwavs  forgetting 
them.  I  meant  to  ask  you  to  take  some.  Will  you  have 
some,  sir]" 

"  Tliank  you.    What  are  tiiey  1" 

^Almost  aJJ  kizida,  I  beUeve,  sit  \  I  tbk^  \k<^  ilT&ssoda 
srm  the  begt." 
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He  took  one. 

**  Pray,  take  some  more,  sir,"  said  Ellen  y — "  I  don't  care 
for  them  in  the  least." 

"  Tlien  I  am  more  of  a  child  than  you, — in  this  at  any 
rate, — for  I  do  care  for  them.  But  I  have  a  little  headache 
to-day ;  I  musn't  meddle  with  sweets." 

"  Then  take  some  for  to-morrow,  sir ; — ^please  do !"  said 
Ellen,  dealing  them  out  very  freely. 

"Stop,  stop!"  said  he, — "not  a  bit  more;  this  won't 
do, — I  must  put  some  of  these  back  again;  you'll  want 
them  to-morrow  too." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall,"  said  Ellen;— "I  haven't  wanted 
to  touch  them  to-day." 

"  O,  you'll  feel  brighter  to-morrow,  after  a  night's  sleep. 
But  aren't  you  afraid  of  catching  cold  ?  This  wind  is  blow- 
ing pretty  ti-esh,  and  you've  been  bonnetless  all  day ; — what's 
the  reason  1" 

Ellen  looked  down,  and  coloured  a  good  deal. 

*'  What's  the  matter  f  said  he,  laughing ;  "  has  any  mis- 
chief be&llen  your  bonnet?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Ellen  in  a  low  tone,  her  colour  mount- 
ing higher  and  higher; — "it  was  laughed  at  this  mom* 
ing."       . 

"  Laughed  at ! — who  laughed  at  it  1" 

"  Mrs.  Dunscombe  and  her  daughter,  and  her  maid." 

"  Did  they !  I  don't  see  much  reason  in  that,  I  confess. 
What  did  they  think  was  the  matter  with  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir ; — they  said  it  was  outlandish,  and 
what  a  figure  I  looked  in  it." 

"  Well,  certainly  that  was  not  very  polite.  Put  it  on  and 
let  me  see." 

Ellen  obeyed. 

"  I  am  not  the  best  judge  of  ladies'  bonnets,  it  is  true," 
said  he,  "  but  I  can  see  nothing  about  it  that  is  not  perfectly 
proper  and  suitable, — nothing  in  the  world !  So  that  is  what 
lias  kept  you  bareheaded  all  day  ?  Didn't  your  mother  wish 
you  to  wear  that  bonnet  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  that  ought  to  be  enough  for  you.  Will  you  be 
ashamed  of  what  she  approved,  because  some  peopVft  \\i^ 
baven't  probabJf  half  her  sense  choose  to  make  metrjm^ 
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it  1 — is  that  right  ]"  he  said  gently.  "  Is  that  honoaiing  her 
as  she  deserves  ]" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  lookinff  up  into  his  fikoe,  "but  I 
never  thought  of  that  before ;— 1  am  sorry." 

"  Never  mind  being  laughed  at,  my  child.  If  your  mo- 
ther says  a  thing  is  right,  that'9  enough  for  you — ^let  them 
laugh !" 

"  1  won't  be  ashamed  of  my  bonnet  any  more,"  said  £lleii, 
tying  it'  on ;  "  but  they  made  me  very  unhappy  about  it, 
and  very  angry  too." 

"  1  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  her  friend,  gravely.  "  Have 
you  quite  got  over  it,  Ellen]" 

"  O  yes,  sir, — long  ago." 

"  Are  you  sure  T 

"  I  am  not  angry  now,  sir." 

"Is  there  no  unkindness  left  towards  the  people  who 
laughed  at  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  like  them  much,"  said  Ellen ;— "  how  can  1 1" 

^'  You  cannot  of  course  like  the  company  of  ill-behaved 
people,  and  I  do  not  wish  that  you  should ;  but  you  can  and 
ought  to  feel  just  as  kindly  disposed  towards  them  as  if  they 
had  never  offended  you — just  as  willing  and  inclined  to  please 
them  or  do  them  good.  Now,  could  you  offer  Miss  what's 
her  name  ? — some  of  your  candies  with  as  hearty  good-will 
as  you  could  before  she  laughed  at  you  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  couldn't.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  ever  wished  to 
see  them  again." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Ellen,  you  have  something  to  do,  if  you 
were  in  earnest  in  the  resolve  you  made  this  morning.  '  If 
ye  forgive  unto  men  their  trespasses,  my  Heavenly  Father 
will  also  forgive  you ;  but  if  you  forgive  not  men  their  tres- 
passes, neither  will  my  father  forgive  your  trespasses !' " 

He  was  silent,  and  so  was  Ellen,  for  some  time.  His  words 
had  raised  a  struggle  in  her  mind ;  and  she  kept  her  fiuse 
turned  towards  the  shore,  so  that  her  bonnet  shielded  it  from 
view ;  but  she  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  she  was  looking 
at.  The  sun  had  been  some  time  descending  through  a  sky 
of  cloudless  s]>lendour,  and  now  was  just  kissing  the  moun- 
tain tops  of  the  western  horizon.     Slowly  and  with  great 

jesty  he  sank  behind  the  distant  blue  line^tlll  onl^  ^  ^It- 
idge  appeared^ — and  then  that  Nraa  gjoxv^.  TV^Kt^  '^^t* 
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no  clouds  hanging  over  his  setting,  to  be  gilded  and  purpled 
by  the  parting  rays,  but  a  region  of  glory  long  remained,  to 
show  where  his  path  had  been. 

The  eyes  of  both  were  fixed  upon  this  beautiful  scene, 
but  only  one  was  thinking  of  it.  Just  as  the  last  glimpse 
of  the  sun  had  disappeared  Ellen  turned  her  face,  bright  again, 
towards  her  companion.  He  was  intently  gazing  towards 
the  hills  that  had  so  drawn  Ellen^s  attention  a  while  ago, 
and  thinking  still  more  intently,  it  was  plain  ;  so  though  her 
mouth  had  been  open  to  speak,  she  turned  her  face  away 
again  as  suddenly  as  it  hod  just  sought  his.  He  saw  the 
motion,  however. 

'•  What  is  it,  Ellen  ?"  he  said. 

Ellen  looked  again  with  a  smile. 

**  I  have  been  thinking,  sir,  of  what  you  said  to  me." 

"  Well  ?"  said  he  smiling  in  answer. 

"I  can't  like  Mrs.  Dunscombe  and  Miss  Dunscombe 
as  well  as  if  they  hadn't  done  so  to  me,  but  I  will  try  to 
behave  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter,  and  be  'as  kind 
and  polite  to  them  as  if  they  had  been  kind  and  polite  to 
me. 
•  "  And  how  about  the  sugar-plums  f 

"The  sugar-plums !  0,"  said  Ellen,  laughing,  "  Miss  Mar- 
garet may  have  them  all  if  she  likes — I'm  quite  willing.  Not 
but  I  had  rather  give  them  to  you,  sir." 

"  You  give  me  something  a  great  deal  better  when  I  see 
you  try  to  overcome  a  wrong  feeling.  You  mustn't  rest  till 
you  get  rid  of  every  bit  of  ill-will  that  you  feel  for  this  and 
any  other  unkindness  you  may  suffer.  You  cannot  do  it 
yourself,  but  you  know  who  can  help  you.  I  hope  you  have 
asked  him,  Ellen  ?" 

"  I  have,  sir,  indeed." 

"  Keep  asking  him,  and  he  will  do  every  thing  for  you." 

A  silence  of  some  length  followed.  Ellen  began  to  feel 
very  much  the  fatigue  of  this  exciting  day,  and  sat  quietly 
by  her  friend's  side,  leaning  against  him.  The  wind  had 
changed  about  sundown,  and  now  blew  light  from  the  south, 
so  that  they  did  not  feel  it  all. 

The  light  gradually  faded  away,  till  only  a  silver  glov  ia 
1^  west  showed  where  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  %o\iCt  pvj 
of  twilight  was  gently  etealing  over  all  the  brigU  co\o\w  * 
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sky,  and  river,  and  hill ;  now  and  then  a  twinkling  light  began 
to  appear  along  the  shores. 

"  You  are  very  tired,"  said  Ellen's  friend  to  her, — "  I  see 
you  are.  A  little  more  patience,  my  child  ; — we  shall  be 
at  our  journey's  end  before  a  very  great  while." 

"  I  am  almost  sorry,"  said  Ellen,  "  though  I  am  tired.  We 
don't  go  in  the  steamboat  to-morrow ;  do  we,  sir." 

"No, — in  the  stage." 

"  Shall  you  be  in  the  stage,  sir  ?" 

"  No,  my  child.  But  I  am  glad  you  and  I  have  spent  this 
day  together." 

"  Oh,  sir !"  said  Ellen,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have 
done  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you !" 

There  was  silence  again,  and  the  gentleman  almost  thought 
his  little  charge  had  fallen  asleep,  she  sat  so  still.  But  she 
suddenly  spoke  again,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  showed 
sleep  was  far  away. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  where  mamma  is  now  !" 

"  I  do  not  doubt,  my  child,  from  what  you  told  me,  that 
it  is  well  with  her  wherever  she  is.  Let  that  thought  oomfort 
you  whenever  you  remember  her." 

"  She  must  want  me  so  much,"  said  poor  Ellen,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice. 

"  She  has  not  lost  her  best  friend,  my  child." 

"  I  know  it,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  with  whom  grief  was  now 

fetting  the  mastery, — "  but  O !  it's  just  near  the  time  when 
used  to  make  the  tea  for  her — who'll  make  it  now  1  she'll 
want  me, — oh  what  shall  I  do  !'^  and  overcame  completely 
by  this  recollection,  she  threw  herself  into  her  friend  s  arms 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

There  was  no  reasoning  against  this.  He  did  not  attempt 
it ;  but  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  tenderness  endeav- 
oured, as  soon  as  he  might,  to  soothe  and  calm  her.  He  suc- 
ceeded at  last ;  with  a  sort  of  despairing  submission,  Ellen 
ceased  her  tears,  and  arose  to  her  former  position.  But  he 
did  not  rest  from  his  kind  endeavours  till  her  mind  was  really 
easod  and  comforted ;  which,  however,  was  not  long  before 
the  lights  of  a  city  began  to  appear  in  the  distance.  And 
with  them  appeared  a  dusky  figure  ascending  the  stairs, 
^rtioh,  upon  nearer  approach,  proved  by  tbi^  ^oum  tA  b% 
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"  Is  this  Miss  Montgomery  ?"  said  she  ; — "  I  can't  see,  I 
am  sure,  it's  so  dark.     Is  that  you,  Miss  Montgomery  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ellen,  "it  is  I ;  do  you  want  niel" 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  Mrs.  Dunscombe  wants  you  to 
eome  right  down  ;  we're  almost  in,  she  says,  miss." 

"  I'll  come  directly.  Miss  Timmins,"  said  Ellen.  "Don't 
wait  for  me, — I  won't  be  a  minute, — I'll  come  directly." 

Miss  Timmins  retired,  standing  still  a  good  deal  in  awe 
of  the  grave  personage  whose  protection  Ellen  seemed  to 
have  gained. 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Ellen,  standing  up  and  extending  her 
hand ; — "  Good-by,  sir." 

She  could  hardly  say  it.  He  drew  her  towards  him  and 
kissed  her  cheek  once  or  twice ;  it  was  well  he  did  ;  for  it 
sent  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  Ellen's  heart  that  she  did  not  get 
over  that  evening,  nor  all  the  next  day. 

"  Grod  bless  you,  my  child,'^  he  said,  gravely  but  cheer- 
fully;  "  and  good  night ! — ^you  will  feel  better  I  trust  when 
you  have  had  some  rest  and  refreshment." 

He  took  care  of  her  down  the  stairs,  and  saw  her  safe  to 
the  very  door  of  the  saloon,  and  within  it ;  and  there  again 
took  her  hand  and  kindly  bade  her  good-night ! 

Ellen  entered  the  saloon  only  to  sit  down  and  cry  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  She  saw  and  heard  nothing  till  Mrs. 
Dunscombe's  voice  bade  her  make  haste  and  be  ready,  for 
they  were  going  ashore  in  five  minutes. 

And  in  less  than  five  minutes  ashore  they  went. 

"  Which  hotel,  ma'am  ]"  asked  the  servant  who  carried 
her  baggie, — "  the  Eagle,  or  Foster's  ?" 

"  The  fiiffle,"  said  Mrs.  Dunscombe. 

"  Come  this  way  then,  ma'am,"  said  another  man,  the 
driver  of  the  Eagle  carriage, — "  Now  ma'am,  step  in,  if  you 
please." 

Mrs.  Dunscombe  put  her  daughter  in. 

**  But  it's  full !"  said  she  to  the  driver ;  "  there  isn't  room 
for  another  one !" 

"O  yes,  ma'am,  there  is,"  said  the  driver,  holding  the 
door  open ;  "  there's  plenty  of  room  for  you,  ma'am, — just 
get  in,  ma'am,  if  you  please, — we'll  be  there  in  less  than 
two  minutes, '' 

""TJmnuna,  jrou'll  bare  to  walk,"  sftid  Mrs,  BwftCOIC^c** 
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"  Miss  Montgomery,  would  you  rather  ride,  or  walk  with 
Timmins  ?" 

'*  How  far  is  it,  ma'am?"  said  Ellen. 

"  O  bless  me  !  \  ow  can  I  tell  how  far  it  is  ?  I  don't  know, 
I  am  sure, — not  far ; — say  quick, — would  you  rather  walk 
or  ride  1" 

"  I  would  rather  walk,  ma'am,  if  you  please,"  said  Ellen. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Dunscombe,  getting  in; — "Tim- 
'  mins,  you  know  the  way." 

And  off  went  the  coach  with  its  load ;  but  tired  as  she 
was,  Ellen  did  not  wish  herself  along. 

Picking  a  passafje-way  out  of  the  crq^d,  she  and  Hmmins 
now  began  to  make  their  way  up  one  of  the  comparatively 
quiet  streets. 

It  was  a  strange  place — that  she  felt.  She  had  lived  long 
enough  in  the  place  she  had  left  to  feel  at  home  there ;  but 
here  she  came  to  no  street  or  crossing  that  she  had  ever 
seen  before ;  nothing  looked  familiar ;  all  reminded  her  that 
she  was  a  traveller.  Only  one  pleasant  thing  Ellen  saw  on 
her  walk,  and  that  was  the  sky  ;  and  that  looked  just  as  it 
did  at  home ;  and  very  often  Ellen's  gaze  was  fixed  upon  it, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  Miss  Timmins,  who  had  to  be 
not  a  little  watchful  for  the  safety  of  Ellen's  feet  while  her 
eyes  were  thus  employed.  She  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
Ellen,  however,  and  let  her  do  as  she  pleased,  keeping  all 
her  wonderment  to  herself 

"  Take  care.  Miss  Ellen !"  cried  Timmins,  giving  her  arm 
*    a  great  pull, — "  I  declare  I  just  saved  you  out  of  that  gutter ! 
poor  child!  you  are  dreadfully  tired,  ain't  youl" 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  tired,  Miss  Timmins,"  said  Ellen,  "  have 
we  much  further  to  go  ?" 

"  Not  a  great  deal^  dear ;  cheer  up !  we  are  almost  there. 
I  hope  Mrs.  Dunscombe  will  want  to  ride  one  of  these  days 
herself,  and  can't." 

"  Oh  don't  say  so.  Miss  Timmins,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  don't 
wish  so,  indeed." 

"  Well,  I  should  think  you  would,"  said  Timmins, — "  I 
should  think  you'd  be  fit  to  poison  her; — /should,  I  know, 
^^1  was  in  your  place." 
■HK)  no,"  said  Ellen,  "  that  wouldn't  be  rlght^ — that  would 
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**  Wrong !"  said  Timmins, — "  why  would  it  be  wrong  ? 
she  hasn't  behaved  good  to  you." 

"Yes,"  said  Ellen, — "but  don't  you  know  the  Bible 
says  if  we  do  not  forgive  people  what  they  do  to  us,  we 
shall  not  be  forgiven  ourselves]" 

"  Well,  I  declare !"  said  Miss  Timmins,  "  you  beat  all ! 
But  here's  the  Eagle  hotel  at  last, — and  I  am  glad  for  your 
sake,  dear." 

Ellen  was  shown  into  the  ladies'  parlour.  She  was  longing 
for  a  place  to  rest,  but  she  saw  directly  it  was  not  to  be 
there.  The  room  was  large,  and  barely  furnished ;  and 
round  it  were  scattered  part  of  the  carriage-load  of  people 
that  had  arrived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  her.  They 
were  waiting  till  their  rooms  should  be  ready.  Ellen  silently 
found  herself  a  chair  and  sat  down  to  wait  with  the  rest,  as 
patiently  as  she  might.  Few  of  them  had  as  much  cause 
for  impatience;  but  she  was  the  only  perfectly  mute  and 
uncomplaining  one  there.  Her  two  companions  however 
between  them,  fully  made  up  her  share  of  fretting.  At 
length,  a  servant  brought  the  welcome  news  that  their  roon 
was  ready,  and  the  three  marched  up  stairs.  It  made  El 
len's  very  heart  glad  when  they  got  there,  to  find  a  good- 
sized,  cheerful-looking  bedroom,  comfortably  furnished, 
with  a  bright  fire  burning,  large  curtains  let  down  to  the 
floor,  and  a  nice  warm  carpet  upon  it.  Taking  off  her  bon- 
net, and  only  that,  she  sat  down  on  a  low  cushion  by  the 
comer  of  the  fireplace,  and  leaning  her  head  against  the 
jamb  fell  fast  asleep  almost  immediately.  Mrs.  Dunscombe 
set  about  arranging  herself  for  the  tea-table. 

"  Well  I"  she  said, — "  one  day  of  this  precious  journey  is 
over !" 

"  Does  Ellen  go  with  us  to-morrow,  mamma  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !— quite  to  Thirlwall." 

"  Well,  you  haven't  had  much  plague  with  her  to-day, 
mamma." 

"No — I  am  sure  I  am  much  obliged  to  whoever  has  kept 
her  out  of  my  way." 

"  Where  is  she  going  to  sleep  to-night ]'  asked  Miss 
Margaret.    - 

**  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. — ^/suppose  I  shall  have  lo\i«k\^ 
s  cot  brought  ia  here  for  her, " 

9* 
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"  Whit  a  j)lague  !"  said  Miss  Margaret.  "  It  will  lum- 
ber up  the  room  so  !  There's  no  place  to  put  it.  Couldn't 
she  sleep  with  Tiinmins?" 

"  O,  hhe  could^  of  course — just  as  well  as  not,  only  people 
would  niiike  such  a  fuss  about  it; — it  wouldn't  do;  we 
must  bear  it  for  once.  I'll  try  and  not  be  caught  in  sueh  a 
scrape  again." 

"How  provoking!"  said  Miss  Margaret;  "how  came 
father  to  do  so  without  asking  you  about  it  1" 

''  O,  he  was  bewitched,  I  suppose, — men  always  are. 
Look  here,  Margaret, — I  can't  go  down  to  tea  with  a  train 
of  children  at  my  heels, — 1  shall  leave  you  and  Ellen  up 
here,  and  I'll  send  up  your  tea  to  you." 

"  O  no,  mamma !"  said  Margaret  eagerly ;  "  I  want  to  go 
down  with  you.  Look  here,  mamma !  she's  asleep  and  you 
needn't  wake  her  up — that's  excuse  enough ;  you  can  leave 
her  to  have  her  tea  up  here,  and  let  me  go  down  with 
you." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Dunscombe, — "  I  don't  care — ^but 
make  haste  to  get  ready,  for  I  expect  every  minute  when 
the  tea-bell  will  ring." 

*'  Timmins !  Timmins !"  cried  Margaret, — '*  come  here  and 
fix  me — quick  ! — and  step  softly,  will  you  ?— or  youli 
Make  that  young  one  up,  and  then,  you  see,  I  shall  have  to 
stay  up  stairs." 

This  did  not  happen  however.  Ellen's  sleep  was  much  too 
deep  to  be  easily  disturbed.  The  tea-bell  itself,  loud  and 
shrill  as  it  was,  did  not  even  make  her  eyelids  tremble. 
After  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dunscombe  were  gone  down,  Hmmins 
employed  herself  a  little  while  in  putting  all  things  about  the 
room  to  rights ;  and  then  sat  down  to  take  her  rest,  dividing 
her  attention  between  the  fire  and  Ellen,  towards  whom  she 
seemed  to  feel  more  and  more  kindness,  as  she  saw  that  she 
was  likely  to  receive  it  from  no  one  else.  Presently  came  a 
knock  at  the  door ; — "  The  tea  for  the  young  lady,"  on  a 
waiter.  Miss  Timmins  silently  took  the  tray  from  the  man 
and  shut  the  door.  "  Well !"  said  she  to  herself, — "  if  that 
ain't  a  pretty  supper  to  send  up  to  a  child  that  has  gone  two 
hundred  miles  to-day,  and  had  no  breakfast! — a  cup  of  tea, 
enoMgYi  Y\\  warrant, — ^bread  and  buU^c  euow^  fox  ^ 
— and  two  little  slices  of  ham  ob  thick  8A  a^«Jfec\— ^^^ 


—  hun< 
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I  just  wish  Mrs.  Dunscombe  had  to  eat  it  herself,  and  nothing 
else ! — I'm  not  going  to  wake  her  up  for  that,  I  know,  till  I 
see  whether  something  better  ain't  to  bo  had  for  love  nor 
money.  So  just  you  sleep  on,  darling,  till  I  see  what  I  can 
do  for  you." 

In  great  indignation,  down  stairs  went  Miss  Timmins ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  met  a  rosy-cheeked,  pleasant- 
faced  girl  coming  up. 

"  Are  you  the  chambermaid  1"  said  Timmins. 

"  I'm  one  of  the  chambermaids,"  said  the  girl  smiling ; 
"  there's  three  of  us  in  this  house,  dear." 

"Well,  I  am  a  stranger  here,"  said  Timmins,  "but  I 
want  you  to  help  me,  and  I  am  sure  you  will.  I've  got  a 
dear  little  girl  up  stairs  that  I  want  some  supper  for — she's 
a  sweet  child,  and  she's  under  the  care  of  some  proud  folks 
here  in  the  tea-room  that  think  it's  too  much  trouble  to  look 
at  her ;  and  they've  sent  her  up  about  supper  enough  for  a 
mouse, — and  she's  half  starving ;  she  lost  her  breakfast  this 
morning  by  their  ugliness.  Now  ask  one  of  the  waiters  to 
give  me  something  nice  for  her,  will  you? — there's  a  good 

girl." 

"  James !" — said  the  girl  in  a  loud  whisper  to  one  of  the 
waiters  who  was  crossing  the  hall.  He  instantly  stopped 
and  came  towards  them,  tray  in  hand,  and  making  several 
extra  polite  bows  as  he  drew  near. 

"  Wife's  on  the  supper-table,  James  1"  said  the  smiling 
damsel. 

"  Every  thing  that  ought  to  be  there,  Miss  Johns,"  said 
the  man,  with  another  flourish. 

"  Come,  stop  your  nonsense,"  said  the  girl,  "  and  tell  me 
quick — I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"  It's  a  pleasure  to  perform  your  commands.  Miss  Johns. 
Ill  give  you  the  whole  bill  of  fare.  There's  a  very  fine  beef- 
steak, fricasseed  chickens,  stewed  oysters,  sliced  ham,  cheese, 
preserved  quinces, — with  the  usual  complement  of  bread  and 
toast  and  muffins,  and  doughnuts,  and  new-year  cake,  and 
plenty  of  butter, — likewise  salt  and  pepper, — likewise  tea 
and  coffee,  and  sugar, — likewise, — " 

"Hush!"  said  the  girl.      "Do  stop,  will  you?"— and 
then  ]Bughwg  &nd  turning  to  Miss  Timmins,  she  «i44edL^ 
^  What  wUlyou  have  V 
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"  I  guess  111  have  some  of  the  chickens  and  oysters,"  said 
Tim m  ins ;  "  that  will  be  the  nicest  for  her, — and  a  muffin 
or  two." 

"Now,  James,  do  you  hearl"  said  the  chambermaid; 
"  I  want  you  to  get  me  now,  right  away,  a  nice  little  supper 
of  chickens  and  oysters  and  a  muffin — ^it's  for  a  lady  up  stairs. 
Be  as  quick  as  you  can." 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to  execute  impossibilities  for  you. 
Miss  Johns,  but  Mrs.  Ousters  is  at  the  table  herself." 

**  Very  well — that's  nothing — she'll  think  it's  for  somebody 
up  stairs — and  so  it  is." 

"  Ay,  but  the  up-stairs  people  is  Tim's  business — I  should 
be  hauled  over  the  coals  directly." 

"  Then  ask  Tim,  will  you  ?  How  slow  you  are !  Now, 
James,  if  you  don't,  I  won't  speak  to  you  again." 

"Till  to-morrow? — I  couldn't  stand  that.  It  shall  be 
done.  Miss  Johns,  instantum." 

Bowing  and  smiling,  away  went  James,  leaving  the  girls 
giggling  on  the  staircase  and  highly  gratified. 

"  He  always  does  what  I  want  him  to,"  said  the  good- 
humoured  chambermaid,  "but  he  generally  makes  a  fass 
about  it  first.     He'll  be  back  directly  with  what  you  want." 

Till  he  came.  Miss  Timmins  filled  up  the  time  with  telling 
her  new  friend  as  much  as  she  knew  about  Ellen  and  Ellen's 
hardships ;  with  which  Miss  Johns  was  so  much  interested 
that  she  declared  she  must  go  up  and  see  her ;  ifld  when 
James  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  a  tray  of  nice  things, 
the  two  women  proceeded  together  to  Mrs.  Dunsqombe's 
room.  Ellen  had  moved  so  far  as  to  put  herself  on  the 
floor  with  her  head  on  the  cushion  for  a  pillow,  but  she  was 
as  sound  asleep  as  ever. 

"  Just  see  now !"  said  Timmins ;  "  there  she  lies  on  the 
floor — enough  to  give  her  her  death  of  ccjd ;  poor  child, 
she's  tired  to  death;  and  Mrs.  Dunscombe  madfe  her  walk 
up  from  the  steamboat  to-night  rather  than  do  it  herself; — 
I  declare  I  wished  the  coach  would  break  down,  only  for 
the  other  folks.  I  am  glad  I  have  got  a  good  supper  for 
her  though, — thank  yoi/.  Miss  Johns." 

"And  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll  go  and  get  you  some  nice 
hot  tea,"  said  the  chambermaid,  who  was  quite  touched  by 
the  sight  of  Ellen^s  Jittle  pale  face. 
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•*  Thank  you,"  said  Timmins, — "  you're  a  darling.  This 
is  as  cold  as  a  stone." 

While  the  chambermaid  went  forth  on  her  kind  errand, 
Timmins  stooped  down  by  the  little  sleeper's  side.  "  Miss 
Ellen !"  she  said ; — "  Miss  Ellen ! — wake  up,  dear — wake  up 
and  get  some  supper — come !  you'll  feel  a  great  deal  better 
for  it — ^you  shall  sleep  as  much  as  you  like  afterwards." 

Slowly  Ellen  raised  herself  and  opened  her  eyes.  "  Where 
am  1 1"  she  asked,  looking  bewildered. 

"  Here,  dear,"  said  Timmins ; — "  wake  up  and  eat  some- 
thing— it  will  do  you  good." 

With  a  sigh,  poor  Ellen  arose  and  came  to  the  fire. 
"  You're  tired  to  death,  ain't  you  ?"  said  Timmins. 

*'  Not  quite,"  said  Ellen.  "  I  shouldn't  mind  that  if  my 
legs  would  not  ache  so— and  my  head,  too." 

'•  Now  I'm  sorry !"  said  Timmins  ;  "  but  your  head  will 
be  better  for  eating,  I  know.  See  here — I've  got  you  some 
nice  chicken  and  oysters, — and  I'll  make  this  muffin  hot  for 
you  by  the  fire ;  and  here  comes  your  tea.  Miss  Johns,  I'm 
your  servant,  and  I'll  be  your  bridesmaid  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  life.  Now,  Miss  Ellen,  dear,  just  you  put  your- 
self on  that  low  chair,  and  I'll  fix  you  off." 

Ellen  thanked  her,  and  did  as  she  was  told.  Timmins 
brought  another  chair  to  her  side,  and  placed  the  tray  with 
her  supper  upon  it,  and  prepared  her  muffin  and  tea  ;  and 
having  fairly  seen  Ellen  begin  to  eat,  she  next  took  off  her 
shoes,  and  seating  herself  on  the  carpet  before  her,  she  made 
her  lap  the  resting  place  for  Ellen's  feet,  chafing  them  in  her 
hands  and  heating  them  at  the  fire,  saying  there  was  nothing 
like  rubbing  and  roasting  to  get  rid  of  the  leg-ache.  By 
the  help  of  the  supper,  the  fire,  and  Timmins,  Ellen  mended 
rapidly.  With  tears  In  her  eyes,  she  thanked  the  latter  for 
her  kindness. 

'*  Now  just  don't  say  one  word  about  that,"  said  Timmins ; 
''  I  never  was  famous  for  kindness,  as  I  know ;  but  people 
must  be  kind  sometimes  in  their  lives, — unless  they  happen 
to  be  made  of  stone,  which  I  believe  some  people  are.  You 
feel  better,  don't  you  ]" 

"  A  great  deal,'*^  said  Ellen.  "  Oh,  if  I  only  could  go  to 
bed,  now !" 

''And you  shall,"  said  Timmins.     "  I  know  a\)0>3L\.  ^o>tt 
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bed,  and  I'll  go^right  away  and  have  it  brought  in."     And 

away  she  went. 

While  she  was  gone,  Ellen  drew  from  her  pocket  her  little 
hymn-book,  to  refresh  herself  with  looking  at  it.  How 
quickly  and  freshly  it  brought  back  to  her  mind  the  friend 
who  had  given  it,  and  his  conversations  with  her,  and  the  re- 
solve she  liiid  made  ;  and  again  Ellen's  whole  heart  oflered 
the  prayer  she  had  repeated  many  times  that  day, — 

"  Open  my  lieart,  Lord,  entor  in ; 
Sliiy  every  foe,  and  conquer  sin." 

Tier  head  was  still  bent  upon  her  little  book  when  Tim- 
mins  entered.  Timmins  was  not  alone  ;  Miss  Johns  and  a 
little  cot  l>edstead  came  in  with  her.  The  latter  was  put  at 
the  foot  of  Mrs.  Dunscombe's  bed,  and  speedily  made  up  by 
the  chaniberinaid,  while  Timmins  undressed  Ellen ;  and  very 
soon  all  the  sorrows  and  vexations  of  the  day  were  forgotten 
in  a  sound,  refreshing  sleep.  But  not  till  she  had  removed 
her  little  hymn-book  from  the  pocket  of  her  frock  to  a  safe 
station  UHder  her  pillow ;  it  was  with  her  hand  upon  it  that 
Ellen  went  to  sleep  ;  and  it  was  in  her  hand  still  when  she 
was  waktid  the  next  morning. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  a  weansome  stage-coach,  over 
a  rough,  jolting  road.  Ellen's  companions  did  nothing  to 
make  her  way  pleasant,  but  she  sweetened  theirs  with  her 
su^ar-plums.  Somewhat  mollified,  perhaps,  after  that,  Miss 
Margaret  condescended  to  enter  into  conversation  with  her, 
and  Ellen  underwent  a  thorough  cross-examination  as  to  all 
her  own  and  her  parents'  affairs,  past,  present,  and  future, 
and  likewise  as  to  all  that  could  be  known  of  her  yesterday's 
friend,  till  she  was  heartily  worried,  and  out  of  patience. 

It  was  just  five  o'clock  when  they  reached  her  stopping- 
place.  Ellen  knew  of  no  particular  house  to  go  to ;  so  Mrs. 
Dunscombe  set  her  down  at  the  door  of  the  principal  inn 
of  the  town,  called  the  "  Star"  of  Thirlwall. 

The  driver  smacked  his  whip,  and  away  went  the  stage 
again,  and  she  was  lefl  standing  alone  beside  her  trunk 
before  the  piazza  of  the  inn,  watching  Timmins,  who  was 
looking  back  at  her  out  of  the  stage  window,  nodding  and 
waving  good-by. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Oadabjf, — SirraJi  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean  to  come  to  London? 
U  Car.— Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,  I  warrant  thee. 

KiMO  Uknkt  IV. 


ELLEN  had  been  whirled  along  over  the  roads  for  so 
many  hours, — the  rattle  of  the  stage-coach  had  filled 
her  ears  for  so  long, — that  now,  suddenly  still  andquiet,  she 
felt  half  stunned.  She  stood  with  a  kind  of  dreamy  feeling, 
looking  afler  the  departing  stage-coach.  In  it  there  were 
three  people  whose  faces  she  knew,  and  she  could  not  count 
a  fourth  within  many  a  mile.  One  of  those  was  a  friend,  too, 
as  the  fluttering  handkerchief  of  poor  Miss  Timmins  gave 
token  still.  Yet  Ellen  did  not  wish  herself  back  in  the 
coach,  although  she  continued  to  stand  and  gaze  afler  it  as 
it  rattled  off  at  a  great  rate  down  the  little  street,  its  huge 
body  lumbering  up  and  down  every  now  and  then,  remind- 
ing her  of  sundry  uncomfortable  jolts;  till  the  horses  ma- 
king a  sudden  turn  to  the  right,  it  disappeared  round  a  cor. 
ner.  Still  for  a  minute  Ellen  watched  the  whirling  cloud 
of  dust  it  had  lefl  behind ;  but  then  the  feeling  of  strange- 
ness and  loneliness  came  over  her,  and  her  heart  sank.  She 
cast  a  look  up  and  down  the  street.  The  afternoon  was 
lovely ;  the  slant  beams  of  the  setting  sim  came  back  from 
^Ided  windows,  and  the  houses  and  chimney -tops  of  the  lit- 
tle town  were  in  a  glow ;  but  she  saw  nothing  bright  any- 
where ; — in  all  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun  the  little  town 
looked  strange  and  miserable.  There  was  no  sign  of  her 
having  been  expected ;  nobody  was  waiting  to  meet  her. 
What  was  to  be  done  next]  Ellen  had  not  the  slightest  idea. 
Her  heart  growing  Winter  and  fainter,  she  turned  again 
to  the  inn.  A  tall,  awkward  young  countryman,  with  a 
cap  set  on  one  side  of  his  head,  was  busying  himself  with 
sweeping  o£f  the  floor  of  the  piazza,  but  in  a  very  leU&uce.l^ 
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manner ;  and  between  every  two  strokes  of  his  broom  he 

was  casting  long  looks  at  Ellen,  evidently  wondering  who 
she  was  and  what  she  could  want  there.  jBllen  saw  it,  and 
hoped  he  would  ask  her  in  words,  for  she  could  not  answer 
his  looks  of  curiosity, — but  she  was  disappointed.  As  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  piazza  and  gave  his  broom  two  or 
three  knocks  against  the  edge  of  the  boards  to  clear  it  of 
dust,  he  indulged  himself  with  one  good  long  finishing  look 
at  Ellen,  and  then  she  saw  he  was  going  to  take  himself 
and  his  broom  into  the  house.  So  in  despair  she  ran  up 
the  two  or  three  low  steps  of  the  piazza  and  presented  her- 
self before  him.     He  stopped  short. 

"  Will  you  please  to  tell  me,  sir,"  said  poor  Ellen,  "  if 
Miss  Emerson  is  here  1" 

"Miss  Emerson?"  said  he, — "what  Miss  Emerson  1" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir, — Miss  Emerson  that  lives  not  far 
from  Thirl  wall." 

Eyeing  Ellen  from  head  to  foot,  the  man  then  trailed  his 
broom  into  the  house.     Ellen  followed  him. 

"Mr.  Forbes!"  said  he,  "Mr.  Forbes!  do  you  know 
any  thing  of  Miss  Emerson  ?" 

"What  Miss  Emerson?"  said  another  man,  with  a  big 
red  face  and  a  big  round  body,  showing  himself  in  a  door- 
way which  he  nearly  filled. 

"  Miss  Emerson  that  lives  a  little  way  out  of  town." 

"  Miss  Fortune  Emerson  ?  yes,  I  know  her.  What  of  her  1" 

"Has  she  been  here  to-day  ?" 

"  Here?  what,  in  town ?  No — not  as  I've  seen  or  heerd. 
Why,  who  wants  her  1" 

"This  little  girl." 

And  the  man  with  the  broom  stepping  back,  disclosed 
Ellen  to  the  view  of  the  red-&ced  landlord.  He  advanced 
a  step  or  two  towards  her. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  Miss  Fortune,  little  one  ?" 
said  he. 

"  I  expected  she  would  meet  me  here,  sir,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?" 

"  From  New  York. 

"  The  stage  set  her  down  just  now,"  put  in  the  other  man. 

"  And  you  thought  Miss  Fortune  would  meet  you,  did 

jrou  r 
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**  Yes,  sir ;  she  was  to  meet  me  and  take  me  home.** 

"  Take  you  home !  Are  you  going  to  Miss  Fortune'a 
home  1" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  Why  you  don't  belong  to  her  any  way,  do  youl" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  "  but  she's  my  aunt." 

"  She's  your  what  ?" 

"  My  aunt,  sir, — my  Other's  sister." 

"  Your  father's  sister  !  You  ben't  the  daughter  of  Mor- 
gan Montgomery,  be  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Ellen,  half  smiling. 

"  And  you  are  come  to  make  a  visit  to  Miss  Fortune,  eh  1" 

"  Yes,'  said  Ellen,  smiling  no  longer. 

"  And  Miss  Fortune  ha'n't  come  up  to  meet  you ; — that's 
real  shabby  of  her ;  and  how  to  get  you  down  there  to-night, 
I  am  sure  is  more  than  I  can  tell." — And  he  shouted, "  Wife !" 

"  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Forbes  1"  said  a  fat  landlady, 
appearing  in  the  doorway,  which  she  filled  near  as  well  as 
her  husband  would  have  done. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Forbes,  "  here's  Morgan  Mont- 
gomery's daughter  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  aunt.  Fortune 
Emerson.     Don't  you  think  she'll  be  glad  to  see  her  ]" 

Mr.  Forbes  put  this  question  with  rather  a  curious  look 
at  his  wife.  She  didn't  answer  him.  She  only  looked  at 
Ellen,  looked  grave,  and  gave  a  queer  little  nod  of  her  head, 
which  meant,  Ellen  could  not  make  out  what. 

"  Now,  what's  to  be  done  ?"  continued  Mr.  Forbes. 
"  Miss  Fortune  was  to  have  come  up  to  meet  her,  but  she 
ain't  here,  and  I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  I  can  take  the 
child  down  there  to-night.  The  horses  are  both  out  to 
plough,  you  know;  and  besides,  the  tire  is  come  off  that 
wagon  wheel.  I  couldn't  possibly  use  it.  And  then  it's  a 
great  question  in  my  mind  what  Miss  Fortune  would  say 
to  me.     I  should  get  paid,  I  s'pose  ?" 

"  Yes,  you'd  get  paid,"  said  his  wife,  with  another  little 
shake  of  her  head ;  "  but  whether  it  would  be  the  kind  of 
pay  you'd  like,  /  don't  know." 

"  Well,  what's  to  be  done,  wifel  Keep  the  child  over- 
night, and  send  word  down  yonder  1" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Yorbes,  "  I'll  tell  you.    I  think  I  saw 

Van  Bnmt  go  by  two  or  three  hours  aeo  with  t\i^  OX-COt^ 

JO  ^^ 
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and  I  guess  he's  somewhere  up  town  yet ;  I  haHi*t  seen  him 
go  back.  lie  can  take  the  child  home  w  ith  him.  Sam !" 
shouted  Mrs.  Forbes, — "  Sam ! — here  ! — Sam,  run  up  street 
direct  ly,  and  see  if  you  see  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  ox-cart  stand- 
ing anywhere — 1  dare  say  he's  at  Mr.  Miller's,  or  maybe  at 
Mr.  Hammersley's,  the  blacksmith — and  ask  him  to  stop 
here  before  he  goes  home.  Now  hurry ! — and  don't  run 
over  hi  m  and  then  come  back  and  tell  me  he  ain't  in  town." 

Mrs.  Forbes  hers€^lf  followed  Sam  to  the  door,  and  cast 
an  exploring  look  in  every  direction. 

"  1  don't  see  no  signs  of  him, — up  nor  down,"  said  she, 
returning  to  Ellen ;  "  but  I'm  pretty  sure  he  ain't  gone  home. 
Come  in  here — come  in  here,  dear,  and  make  yourself 
comfortable;  it'll  be  a  while  yet  maybe  'afore  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  comes,  but  he'll  be  along  by  and  by ; — come  in  here 
and  rest  yourself." 

She  opened  a  door,  and  Ellen  followed  her  into  a  large 
kitchen,  where  a  fire  was  burning  that  showed  wood  must 
be  plenty  in  those  regions.  Mrs.  Forbes  placed  a  low  chair 
for  her  on  the  hearth,  but  herself  remained  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  looking  earnestly  and  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest upon  the  little  stranger.  Ellen  drew  her  white  bon- 
net from  her  head,  and  sitting  down  with  a  wearied  air, 
gazed  sadly  into  the  flames  that  were  shedding  their  light 
upon  her. 

"  Are  you  going  to  stop  a  good  while  with  Miss  Fortune  1" 
said  Mrs.  Forbes. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am, — ^yes,  I  believe  so,"  said  Ellen 
feintly. 

"  Ha'n't  you  got  no  mother  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Forbes  sud- 
denly, after  a  pause. 

"  Oh  yes !"  said  Ellen,  looking  up.  But  the  question 
had  touched  the  sore  spot.  Her  head  sank  on  her  hands, 
and  "Oh  mamma!"  was  uttered  with  a  bitterness  that 
even  Mrs.  Forbes  could  feel. 

"  Now  what  made  me  ask  you  that !"  said  she.  "  Don't 
cry  ! — don't,  love ;  poor  little  dear !  you're  as  pale  as  a 
sheet ;  you're  tired,  I  know — ain't  you  ?  Now  cheer  up,  do, 
— I  can't  bear  to  see  you  cry.  You've  come  a  great  ways 
to-day,  ha'n't  you  1" 

Ellen  nodded  her  head,  but  could  gWe  \io  ttCk%^«c. 
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"  I  kn  >w  what  will  do  you  good,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes  pres- 
ently, getting  up  from  the  crouching  posture  she  had  taken 
to  comfort  Ellen  ;  "  you  want  something  to  eat, — thiit's 
the  matter.  I'll  warrant  you're  half  starved  ; — no  wonder 
you  feel  bad.  Poor  little  thing !  you  shall  have  something 
good  directly." 

And  away  she  bustled  to  get  it.  Left  alone,  Ellen's  tears 
flowed  a  few  minutes  very  fast.  She  felt  forlorn ;  and  she 
was  besides,  as  Mrs.  Forbes  opined,  both  tired  and  laint. 
But  she  did  not  wish  to  be  found  weeping  ;  she  checked  her 
tears,  and  was  sitting  again  quietly  before  the  fire  when  the 
landlady  returned. 

Mrs.  Forbes  had  a  great  bowl  of  milk  in  one  hand,  and  a 
plate  of  bread  in  the  other,  which  she  placed  on  the  kitchen 
table,  and  setting  a  chair,  called  Ellen  to  come  and  partake 
of  it. 

''  G>me,  dear, — here  is  something  that  will  do  you  good. 
I  thought  there  was  a  piece  of  pie  in  the  buttery,  and  so 
there  was,  but  Mr.  Forbes  must  have  got  hold  of  it,  for  it 
ain't  there  now ;  and  there  ain't  a  bit  of  cake  in  the  house 
fur  you ;  but  I  thought  maybe  you  would  like  this  as  well 
as  any  tbidg.    Come  1" 

Ellen  thanked  her,  but  said  she  did  not  want  any  thing. 

*'  Oh  yes,  you  do,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes ;  **  I  know  better. 
You're  as  pale  as  I  don't  know  what.  Qjme !  this'll  put 
roses  in  your  cheeks.     Don't  you  like  bread  and  milk  X 

"  Yes,  y^r\  much  indeed,  liia'am,"  said  Ellen,  "  but  I'm 
not  hungry.'     She  rose,  however,  and  came  to  the  table. 

"  O  well,  try  to  eat  a  bit  just  to  please  me.  It's  real  good 
country  milk — not  a  bit  of  cream  off.  You  don't  get  such 
milk  as  that  in  the  city,  I  guess.  That's  right ! — I  see  the 
roses  coming  back  to  your  cheeks  already.  Is  your  pa  in 
New  York  now  1" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  You  expect  your  pa  and  ma  up  to  Thirlwall  by  and  by, 
don't  you  T 

"  No,  ma'am." 
*  Mrs.  Forbes  was  surprised,  and  longed  to  ask  why  not, 
and  what  Ellen  had  come  for ;  but  the  shade  that  had  passed 
over  her  face  as  she  answered  the  last  question  warned  the 
landlady  she  was  getting  upon  dangerous  ground. 
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"Does  your  aunt  expect  you  to-night  1" 

"  1  believe  so,  nna'am, — I  don't  know, — she  was  to  have 
met  me ;  papa  said  he  would  write." 

"  O,  well !  maybe  something  hindered  her  from  coming. 
It's  no  matter;  you'll  get  home  just  as  well.  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  will  be  here  soon,  I  guess ;  it's  most  time  for  him  to 
be  along," 

She  went  to  the  front  door  to  look  out  for  him,  but  re- 
turned without  any  news.  A  few  minutes  passed  in  silence, 
for  though  full  of  curiosity,  the  good  landlady  dared  not  ask 
what  she  wanted  to  know,  for  fear  of  again  exciting  the  sor- 
row of  her  little  companion.  She  contented  herself  with 
looking  at  Ellen,  who  on  her  part,  much  rested  and  re- 
freshed, had  turned  from  the  table  and  was  again,  though 
somewhat  less  sadly,  gazing  into  the  fire. 

Presently  the  great  wooden  clock  struck  half  past  five, 
with  a  whirring,  rickety  voice,  for  all  the  world  like  a  hoarse 
grasshopper.  Ellen  at  first  wondered  where  it  came  from, 
and  was  looking  at  the  clumsy  machine  that  reached  nearly 
from  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  to  the  ceiling,  when  a  door  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room  opened,  and  "  Good-day,  Mrs. 
Forbes,"  in  a  rough  but  not  unpleasant  voice,  trought  her 
head  quickly  round  in  that  direction.  There  stood  a  lai^e, 
strong-built  man,  with  an  ox-whip  in  his  hand.  He  was  well- 
made  and  rather  handsome,  but  there  was  something  of 
heaviness  in  the  air  of  both  face  and  person  mixed  with  his 
certainly  good-humoured  expression.  His  dress  was  as 
rough  as  his  voice — a  coarse  grey  frock-coat,  green  vel- 
veteen pantaloons,  and  a  fur  cap  that  had  seen  its  best  days 
sometime  ago. 

"Good-day,  Mrs.  Forbes,"  said  this  personage;  "Sam 
said  you  wanted  me  to  stop  as  I  went  along." 

"  Ah,  how  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  1"  said  the  landlady, 
risinc: ;  "  you've  got  the  ox-cart  here  with  you,  ha'n't  you?" 

"  Yes,  I've  got  the  ox-cart,"  said  the  person  addressed. 
"  I  came  in  town  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  then  the  near  ox 
had  lost  both  his  fore  shoes  ofl^  and  I  had  to  go  over  there, 
and  Hammersley  has  kept  me  a  precious  long  time.  What's 
wanting,  Mrs.  Forbes?   I  can't  stop." 

"  You've  no  load  in  the  cart,  have  you  ?"  said  the  land- 

Jr. 
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"  No ;  I  should  have  had  though,  but  MiUer  had  no  shorts 
nor  fresh  flour,  nor  won't  till  next  week.  What's  to  go 
down,  Mrs.  Forbes?" 

"The  nicest  load  ever  you  carried,  Mr.  Van  Brunt. 
Here's  a  little  lady  come  to  stay  with  Miss  Fortune.  She's 
a  daughter  of  Captain  Montgomery,  Miss  Fortune's  brother, 
you  know.  She  came  by  the  stage  a  little  while  ago,  and 
the  thing  is  now  to  get  her  down  to-night.  She  can  go  in 
the  cart,  can't  she  ?" 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  looked  a  little  doubtful,  and  pulling  off 
his  cap  with  one  hand,  while  he  scratched  his  head  with  the 
other,  he  examined  Ellen  from  head  to  foot;  much  as  if  she 
had  been  some  great  bale  of  goods,  and  he  were  consider- 
ing whether  his  cart  would  hold  her  or  not. 

"  Well,"  said  he  at  length, — "  I  don't  know  but  she  can  ; 
but  there  ain't  nothing  on  'arth  for  her  to  sit  down  upon." 

"  O,  never  mind  ;  Til  fix  that,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes.  "  Is 
there  any  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart  ]" 

"  Not  a  bit." 

"Well,  I'll  fix  it,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes.  "You  get  her 
trunk  into  the  cart,  will  you  Mr.  Van  Brunt  ?  and  I'll  see 
to  the  rest." 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  moved  oflf  without  another  word  to  do 
what  was  desired  of  him, — apparently  quite  confounded  at 
having  a  passenger  instead  of  his  more  wonted  load  of  bags 
and  barrels.  And  his  face  still  continued  to  wear  the  singu- 
lar doubtful  expression  it  had  put  on  at  first  hearing  the 
news.  Ellen's  trunk  was  quickly  hoisted  in,  however;  and 
Mrs.  Forbes  presently  appeared  with  a  little  arm-chair, 
which  Mr.  Van  Brunt  with  an  approving  look  bestowed  in 
the  cart,  planting  it  with  its  back  against  the  trunk  to  keep 
it  steady.  Mrs.  Forbes  then  raising  herself  on  tiptoe  by 
the  side  of  the  cart,  took  a  view  of  the  arrangements. 

"That  won't  do  yet,"  said  she;  "her  feet  will  be  cold  on 
that  bare  floor,  and  'tain't  over  clean  neither.  Here,  Sally  ! 
run  up  and  fetch  me  that  piece  of  carpet  you'll  find  lying'at 
the  top  of  the  back  stairs.  Now,  hurry  ! — Now,  Mr.  Van 
Brunt,  I  depend  upon  you  to  get  my  things  back  again ; 
will  vou  see  and  bring 'em  the  first  time  you  come  in  townl" 

"I'll  see  about  it.  But  what  if  I  can't  get  lujld  of 
them?'^  answered  the  person  addressed,  with  aV\A\{  &iiiv\e. 
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"  O,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  with  another,  "  I  leave  that  to 
you ;  you  have  your  ways  and  means.  Now,  just  spread 
this  carpet  down  nicely  under  her  chair;  and  then  shell  be 
fixed.  Now,  my  darling,  you'll  ride  like  a  queen.  But  how 
are  you  going  to  get  in  1  Will  you  let  Mr.  Van  Brunt  lift 
you  up]'' 

Ellen's  "  O  no,  ma'am,  if  you  please !"  was  accompanied 
with  such  an  evident  shrinking  from  the  proposal,  that  Mrs. 
Forbes  did  not  press  it.  A  chair  was  brought  from  the 
kitchen,  and  by  making  a  long  step  from  it  to  the  top  of  the 
wheel,  and  then  to  the  edge  of  the  cart,  Ellen  was  at  length 
safely  stowed  in  her  place.  Kind  Mrs.  Forbes  then  stretched 
herself  up  over  the  side  of  the  cart  to  shake  hands  with  her 
and  bid  her  good-by,  telling  her  again  she  would  ride  like 
a  queen.  Ellen  answered  only  "Good-by,  ma'am;"  but 
it  was  said  with  a  look  of  so  much  sweetness,  and  eyes 
swimming  naif  in  sadness  and  half  in  gratefulness,  that  the 
good  landlady  could  not  forget  it. 

"  1  do  think,"  said  she,  when  she  went  back  to  her  hus- 
band, "  that  is  the  dearest  little  thing,  about,  1  ever  did  see." 

"  Humph !"  said  her  husband,  "1  reckon  Miss  Fortune 
will  think  so  too." 

The  doubtful  look  came  back  to  Mrs.  Forbes'  face,  and 
with  another  little  grave  shake  of  her  head,  she  went  into 
the  kitchen. 

"  IIow  kind  she  is !  how  good  every  body  is  to  me," 
thought  little  Ellen,  as  she  moved  off  in  state  in  her  cliariot 
drawn  by  oxen.  Quite  a  contrast  this  new  way  of  travel- 
ling was  to  the  noisy  stage  and  swifl  steamer.  Ellen  did 
not  know  at  first  whether  to  like  or  dislike  it ;  but  she  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  very  funny,  and  a  remarkably 
amusing  way  of  getting  along.  There  was  one  disadvan- 
tage about  it  certainly, — their  rate  of  travel  was  very  slow. 
Ellen  wondered  her  charioteer  did  not  make  his  animals  go 
faster ;  but  she  soon  forgot  their  lazy  progress  in  the  interest 
of  novel  sights  and  new  scenes. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  good  oxen  drew  the  cart  and  the 
little  queen  in  the  arm-chair  out  of  the  town,  and  they  en- 
tered upon  the  open  country.  The  sun  had  ali'eady  gone 
down  when  they  left  the  inn,  and  the  glow  of  his  setting 
fdded  a  good  deal  by  the  Unie  tViey  ^o\i  c^\\.^  o\iX»  ^ 
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;  but  light  enough  was  left  still  to  delight  Ellen  with 
«asant  look  of  the  country.  It  was  a  lovely,  evening, 
uiet  as  summer;  not  a  breath  stirrhig.  The  leaves 
all  otr  the  trees :  the  hills  were  brown ;  but  the  sod 
.  light  that  still  lingered  upon  them  forbade  any  look 
rahness  or  dreariness.  These  hills  lay  towards  the 
and  at  Thirl  wall  were  not  more  than  two  miles  dis- 
but  sloping  off  more  to  the  west  as  the  range  extended 
loutherly  direction.  Between,  the  ground  was  beauti- 
broken.  Rich  fields  and  meadows  lay  on  all  sides, 
times  level,  and  sometimes  with  a  soil  wavy  surface, 
8  Ellen  thought  it  must  be  charming  to  run  up  and 
I.  Every  now  and  then  these  were  varied  by  a  little 
\  ground  capped  with  a  piece  of  woodland ;  and  beau- 
trees,  many  of  them,  were  seen  standing  alone,  cspe- 
'  by  the  road-side.  All  had  a  cheerful,  plea.sant  look. 
houses  were  very  scattered ;  in  the  whole  way  they 
)d  but  few.  Ellen's  heart  regularly  began  to  beat 
I  they  came  in  sight  of  one,  and  ^*  I  wonder  if  that  is 
Fortune's  house !" — "  perhaps  it  is !"— or,  "  I  hope  it 
\%V^  were  the  thoughts  that  rose  in  her  mind.  But 
\j  the  oxen  brought  her  abreast  of  the  houses,  one 
another,  and  slowly  they  passed  on  beyond,  and  there 
lo  sign  of  getting  home  yet.  Their  way  was  through 
ant  lanes  towards  the  south,  but  constantly  appr^ach- 
iie  hills.  About  half  a  mile  from  Thirl  wall,  they 
ed  a  little  river,  not  more  than  thirty  yards  broad,  and 
that  the  twilight  deepened  fast.  The  shades  gathered 
»ld  and  hill :  every  thing  grew  brown,  and  then  dusky ; 
then  Ellen  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  what 
rery  near,  for  further  than  that  she  could  only  see  dim 
nea.  She  began  again  to  think  of  their  slow  travelling, 
x>  wonder  that  Mr.  Van  Brunt  could  be  content  with  it. 
■rendered  too  what  made  him  walk,  when  he  might 
as  well  have  sat  in  the  cart ;  the  truth  was  he  had 
m  that  for  the  very  purpose  that  he  might  have  a  good 
at  the  little  queen  in  the  arm-chair.  Apparently,  how- 
he  too  now  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  make  a  little 
^  for  he  thundered  out  some  orders  to  his  oxen,  accom- 
id  with  two  or  three  strokes  of  his  heavy  lash,  which, 
(h  not  cruel  by  any  means^  went  to  EUea^a  liiQact. 
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"  Them  lazy  critters  won't  go  fast  anyhow,"  said  he  to 
Ellen, — "  they  will  take  their  own  time ;  it  ain't  no  use  to 
out  them." 

"O  no!  pray  don't,  if  you  please!"  said  Ellen,  in  a 
voice  of  earnest  entreaty. 

"  'Tain't  fair  neither,"  continued  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  lashing 
his  great  whip  from  side  to  side  without  touching  any  thing. 
"  1  have  seen  critters  that  would  take  any  quantity  of  whip- 
ping to  make  them  go,  but  them  'ere  ain't  of  that  kind ; 
they'll  work  as  long  as  they  can  stand,  poor  fellows  !" 

There  was  a  little  silence,  during  which  Ellen  eyed  her 
rough  charioteer,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  make  of 
him. 

"  I  guess  this  is  the  first  time  you  ever  rid  in  an  ox-cart, 
ain't  it  r 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen  ;  "  I  never  saw  one  before." 

"  Ila'n't  you  never  seen  an  ox-cart !  Well — how  do  you 
like  it  ?" 

''  I  like  it  very  much  indeed.  Have  we  much  farther  to 
go  before  we  get  to  aunt  Fortune's  house  V 

'' '  Aunt  Fortune's  house !'  a  pretty  good  bit  yet.  You 
see  that  mountain  over  there  T' — pointing  with  his  whip  to 
a  hill  directly  west  of  them,  and  about  a  mile  distant. 

'"Yes,"  said  Ellen. 

"  That's  the  Nose.  Then  you  see  that  other  ?" — pointing 
to  one  that  lay  some  two  miles  further  south  ; — "  Miss 
Fortune's  house  is  just  this  side  of  that;  it's  all  of  two 
miles  from  here." 

And  uige4  by  this  recollection,  he  again  scolded  and 
cheered  the  patient  oxen,  who  for  the  most  part  kept  on 
their  steady  way  without  any  reminder.  But  perhaps  it 
was  for  Ellen's  sake  that  he  scarcely  touched  them  with  the 
whip. 

*'  That  don't  hurt  them,  not  a  bit,"  he  remarked  to  Ellen, 
— *•  it  only  lets  them  know  that  I'm  here,  and  they  must 
mind  their  business.     So  you're  Miss  Fortune's  niece,  eh?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  with  a  desperate  attempt 
at  being  complimentary,  "I  shouldn't  care  if  you  was  mine 
too." 
Ellen  was  somewhat  astounded,  and  so  utVAxV^  >xckii^^  \a: 
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Bcho  the  wish,  that  she  said  nothing.  She  did  not  know  it^ 
but  Mr.  Van  Brunt  had  made,  for  him,  most  extraordinary 
efforts  at  sociability.  Having  quite  exhausted  himself,  he 
now  mounted  into  the  cart  and  sat  silent,  only  now  and  then 
uttering  energetic  "  Gee's  !"  and  "  Haw's !"  which  greatly 
excited  Ellen's  wonderment.  She  discovered  they  were 
meant  for  the  ears  of  the  oxen,  but  more  than  that  she  could 
Dot  make  out. 

They  plodded  along  very  slowly,  and  the  evening  fell  fast. 
As  they  leA^  behind  the  hill  which  Mr.  Van  Brunt  had  called 
^the  Nose,"  they  could  see,  through  an  openiug  in  the  moun- 
tains, a  bit  of  the  western  horizon,  and  some  brightness  still 
lingering  there;  but  it  was  soon  hid  from  view,  and  dark- 
ness veiled  the  whole  country.  Ellen  could  amuse  herself 
DO  longer  with  looking  about ;  she  could  see  nothing  very 
dearly  but  the  outline  of  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  broad  back,  just 
before  her.  But  the  stars  had  come  out ! — ^and,  brilliant  and 
(dear,  they  were  looking  down  upon  her  with  their  thousand 
Byes.  Ellen's  heart  jumped  when  she  saw  them  with  a 
mixed  feeling  of  pleasure  and  sadness.  They  carried  her 
right  back  to  the  last  evening,  when  she  was  walking  up  the 
bill  with  Timmins;  she  remembered  her  anger  against  Mrs. 
Dunscombe,  and  her  kind  friend's  warning  not  to  indulge  it, 
ind  ail  his  teaching  that  day;  and  tears  came  with  the 
thought,  how  glad  she  should  be  to  hear  him  speak  to  her 
igain.  Stin  looking  up  at  the  beautiful  quiet  stars,  she 
thought  of  her  dear  tar-otf  mother, — ^how  long  it  was  already 
lince  she  had  seen  her ; — ^faster  and  faster  the  tears  drop- 
ped ; — and  then  she  thought  of  that  glorious  One  who  had 
made  the  stars,  and  was  above  them  all,  and  who  oould  and 
lid  see  her  mother  and  her,  though  ever  so  far  apart,  and 
sould  hear  and  bless  them  both.  The  little  &ce  was  no 
longer  upturned — ^it  was  buried  in  her  hands,  and  bowed  to 
lier  lap,  and  tears  streamed  as  she  prayed  that  God  would 
bi^s  her  dear  mother  and  take  care  of  her.  Not  once  nor 
^wice; — ^the  fulness  of  Ellen's  heart  oould  not  be  poured 
>ut  in  one  asking.  Greatly  comforted  at  last,  at  having  as 
t  were  laid  over  the  care  of  her  mother  upon  One  who  was 
ible,  she  thought  of  herself,  and  her  late  resolution  to  serve 
dm.  She  was  in  the  same  mind  still.  She  could  not  call 
lenelf  ft  CShristian  yet^  but  ahe  was  reaolvedto  \>e  cxva\  «A 
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she  earnestly  asked  the  Saviour  she  sought,  to  make  her  and 
keep  her  his  child.     And  then  Ellen  felt  happy. 

Quiet,  and  weariness,  and  even  drowsiness  succeeded,  b 
was  well  the  night  was  still,  for  it  had  grown  quite  cool, 
and  a  breeze  would  have  gone  through  and  through  Elleii's 
nankeen  coat.  As  it  was  she  began  to  be  chiUy,  when  Mr, 
Van  Brunt,  who  since  he  got  into  the  cart  had  made  no  re* 
marks  except  to  his  oxen,  turned  round  a  little  and  qx)ke  to 
her  again. 

"  It's  only  a  little  bit  of  way  we've  got  to  go  now,"  said 
he ;  "  we're  turning  the  comer." 

The  words  seemed  to  shoot  through  Ellen's  heart.  She 
was  wide  awake  instantly,  and  quite  warm;  and  leaning 
forward  in  her  little  chair,  she  strove  to  pierce  the  darknen 
on  either  hand  of  her,  to  see  whereabouts  the  house  stood, 
and  how  things  looked.  She  could  discern  nothing  but  misty 
shadows,  and  outlines  of  she  could  not  tell  what ;  the  star- 
light was  too  dim  to  reveal  any  thing  to  a  stranger. 

*^  There's  the  house,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  afler  a  few 
minutes  more, — "  do  you  see  it  yonder  1" 

Ellen  strained  her  eyes,  but  could  make  out  nothing, — 
not  even  a  glimpse  of  white.  She  sat  back  in  her  chair,  her 
heart  beating  violently.  Presently  Mr.  Van  Brunt  jumped 
down  and  opened  a  gate  at  the  side  of  the  road ;  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  ^'  gee"-ing  the  oxen  turned  to  the  right,  and 
drew  the  cart  a  little  way  up  hill, — then  stopped  on  what 
seemed  level  ground. 

^^  Here  we  are !"  cried  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  as  he  threw  his 
whip  on  the  ground, — ^'  and  late  enough  !  You  must  be 
tired  of  that  little  arm-cheer  by  this  time.  Come  to  the 
side  of  the  cart  and  111  lift  you  down." 

Poor  Ellen !  There  was  no  help  for  it  She  came  to  the 
side  of  the  cart,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms  her  rough  chari- 
oteer set  her  very  gently  and  carefully  on  the  ground. 

"  There !"  said  he,  "  now  you  can  run  right  in ;  do  you 
see  that  little  ^te  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Ellen,  "I  can't  see  any  thing." 

"  Well,  come  here,"  said  he,  "  and  I'll  show  you.  Here 
— ^you're  running  agin  the  fence — this  way !" 

And  he  open^  a  little  wicket,  which  Ellen  managed  to 
Mkmible  tbrougb. 
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"  Now,"  said  he,  "  go  straight  up  to  that  doer  yonder,  and 
open  it,  and  you'll  see  where  to  go.  Don't  knock,  but  just 
pull  the  latch  and  go  in." 

And  be  went  off  to  his  oxen.  Ellen  at  first  saw  no  door, 
and  did  not  even  know  where  to  look  for  it ;  by  degrees, 
as  her  head  became  clearer,  the  large  dark  shadow  of  the 
house  stood  before  her,  and  a  little  glimmering  line  of  a 
path  seemed  to  lead  onward  from  where  she  stoodr  With 
unsteady  steps,  Ellen  pursued  it  till  her  foot  struck  against 
the  stone  before  the  door.  Her  trembling  fingers  found 
the  latch — lifled  it — and  she  entered.  All  was  dark  there ; 
but  at  the  right  a  window  showed  light  glimmering  within. 
Ellen  made  toward  it,  and  groping,  came  to  another  door- 
latch.  This  was  big  and  clumsy ;  however,  she  managed 
it,  and  pushing  open  the  heavy  door,  went  in. 

It  was  a  good-sized,  cheerful-looking  kitchen.  A  fine  fire 
was  burning  in  the  enormous  fireplace ;  the  white  walls  and 
ceiling  were  yellow  in  the  light  of  the  flame.  No  candles 
were  needed,  and  none  were  there.  The  supper  table  was 
set,  and  with  its  snow-white  table-cloth  and  shining  furniture, 
looked  very  comfortable  indeed.  But  the  only  person  there 
was  an  old  woman,  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  with  her 
back  towards  Ellen.  She  seemed  to  be  knitting,  but  did 
not  move  nor  look  round.  Ellen  had  come  a  step  or  two 
into  the  room,  and  there  she  stood,  unable  to  speak  or  to 
go  any  farther.  '^  Can  that  be  aunt  Fortune  ?"  she  thought ; 
''  she  can't  be  as  old  as  that  ?" 

In  another  minute  a  door  opened  at  her  right,  just' behind 
the  old  woman's  back,  and  a  second  figure  appeared  at  the 
top  of  a  flight  of  stairs  which  led  down  from  the  kitchen. 
She  came  in,  shutting  the  door  behind  her  with  her  foot ; 
and  indeed  both  hands  were  full,  one  holding  a  lamp  and  a 
knife,  and  the  other  a  plate  of  butter.  The  sight  of  Ellen 
stopped  her  short. 

*'  What  is  this  ? — and  what  do  you  leave  the  door  open 
fot^  child  1"  she  said.  / 

She  advanced  towards  it^  plate  and  lamp  in  hand,  and 
setting  her  back  against  the  door,  shut  it  vigorously. 

"  Who  are  youT — and  what's  wanting]" 

^'  I  am  £Uen  Montgomery,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen,  llmVSi^* 

'^  fFZa^rmid  tb0  lady,  with  some  emphaidi. 
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**  Didn't  you  expect  /iie,  ma  ain  ?"  said  Ellen ;  "  papa 
said  he  would  write." 

*•  Why,  is  this  Ellen  Montgomery  t"  said  Miss  Fortune, 
apparently  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be. 

'*  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen. 

Miss  Fortune  went  to  the  table  and  put  the  butter  and 
the  lamp  in  their  places. 

"  Did  you  say  your  father  wrote  to  tell  me  of  your 
coming  ?" 

"  He  said  he  would,  ma'am"  said  Ellen. 

'^  He  didn^t !  Never  sent  me  a  line.  Just  like  him !  I 
never  yet  knew  Morgan  Montgomery  do  a  thing  when  he 
promised  he  would." 

Ellen's  face  flushed,  and  her  heart  swelled.  She  stood 
motionless. 

*'  How  did  you  get  down  here  to-night  1" 

"  I  came  in  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  ox-cart,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  ox-cart !  Then  he's  got  home,  has  he  T 
And  hearing  at  this  instant  a  noise  outside.  Miss  Fortune 
swept  to  the  door,  saying,  as  she  opened  it,  "  Sit  down, 
child,  and  take  off  your  things." 

The  first  command,  at  least,  Ellen  obeyed  gladly;  she 
did  not  feel  enough  at  home  to  comply  with  the  second. 
She  only  took  off  her  bonnet. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,"  said  Miss  Fortune  at  the  door, 
"  have  you  brought  me  a  barrel  of  flour  1" 

"  No,  Miss  Fortune,"  said  the  voice  of  Ellen's  charioteer, 
"  I've  brought  you  something  better  than  that" 

"  Where  did  you  find  her  T  said  Miss  Fortune,  something 
shortly. 

"  Up  at  Forbes's." 

"  What  have  you  got  there  T 

"  A  trunk.     Where  is  it  to  go  1" 

'*  A  trunk !  Bless  me !  it  must  go  up  stairs ;  but  how  it 
is  ever  to  get  there,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know."  ' 

"  I'll  find  a  way  to  get  it  there,  I'll  engage,  if  you'll  be  so 
good  as  to  open  the  door  for  me,  ma'am." 

"Indeed  you  won't!  That'll  never  do!  With  your 
shoes !"  said  Miss  Fortune,  in  a  tone  of  indignant  house 
wifen^; 

''  WaJJ — without  my  shoos,  thsfn,"  tsAii  1&x,NvDL^rqs^ 
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with  a  half  giggle,  as  Ellen  heard  the  shoes  kicked  off. 
"Now,  ma'am,  out  of  my  way !  give  me  a  road." 

Miss  Fortune  seized  the  lamp,  and  opening  another  door, 
ushered  Mr.  Van  Brunt  and  the  trunk  out  of  the  kitchen, 
and  up,  Ellen  saw  not  whither.  In  a  minute  or  two  they 
returned,  and  he  of  the  ox-cart  went  out. 

"Supper's  just  ready,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,"  said  the  mistress 
f£  the  house. 

"  Can't  stay,  ma'am ; — it's  so  late ;  must  hurry  home." 
And  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"  What  made  you  so  late  ?"  asked  Miss  Fortune  of  Ellen. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am — I  believe  Mr.  Van  Brunt  said  the 
blacksmith  had  kept  him." 

Miss  Fortune  bustled  about  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  set- 
ting some  things  on  the  table  and  filling  the  tea-pot. 

"  Come,"  she  said  to  Ellen,  "  take  off  your  coat  and  come 
to  the  table.  You  must  be  hungry  by  this  time.  It's  a  good 
while  since  you  had  your  dinner,  ain't  it  ?     Come,  mother." 

The  old  lady  rose,  and  Miss  Fortune,  taking  her  chair, 
set  it  by  the  side  of  the  table  next  the  fire.  Ellen  was  op- 
posite to  her,  and  now  for  the  first  time,  the  old  lady  seemed 
to  know  that  she  was  in  the  room.  She  looked  at  her  very 
attentively,  but  with  an  expressionless  gaze  which  Ellen  did 
not  like  to  meet,  though  otherwise  her  face  was  calm  and 
pleasant. 

"  Who  is  that  *?"  inquired  the  old  lady  presently  of  Miss 
Fortune,  in  a  half  whisper. 

"  That's  Morgan's  daughter,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Morgan's  daughter!     Has  Morgan  a  daughter  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  mother ;  don't  you  remember  I  told  you  a 
month  ago  he  was  going  to  send  her  here  ?" 

The  old  lady  turned  again  with  a  half  shake  of  her  head 
towards  Ellen.  "  Moi^an's  daughter,"  she  repeated  to  her- 
self softly,  "  she's  a  pretty  little  girl, — very  pretty.  Will 
you  come  round  here  and  give  me  a  kiss,  dear  1" 

Ellen  submitted.  The  old  lady  folded  her  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  her  affectionately.  "  That's  your  grandmother, 
Ellen,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  as  Ellen  went  back  to  her  seat. 

Ellen  had  no  words  to  answer.     Her  aunt  saw  her  weary, 
down  look^  smA  Boon  after  Bupper  proposed  to  laVie  \iex  m^ 
0tMii9.    Ellfoi  gladljr  followed  h^r.    Miss  Fovtutve  %\io^%5l 
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her  to  her  room,  and  first  asking  if  she  waLted  any  thiii^ 
lefl  her  to  herself.  It  was  a  relieC  Ellen's  heart  had  been 
brimful  and  ready  to  run  over  for  some  time,  but  the  tears 
oouM  not  come  then.  They  did  not  now,  till  she  had  un- 
dressed and  laid  her  weary  little  body  on  the  bed ;  then 
they  broke  forth  in  an  agony.  ^*  She  did  not  kiss  me !  she 
didn't  say  she  was  glad  to  see  me !''  thought  poor  Ellen. 
But  weariness  this  time  was  too  much  for  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment. It  was  but  a  few  minutes,  and  Ellen's  brow 
was  calm  again,  and  her  eyelids  stiU,  and  with  the  tears  wet 
upon  her  cheeks,  she  was  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Nimble  miacliaiioe,  that  eom^  ic  twift  of  foot ! 

SHAUPBAaS. 


THE  morning  sun  was  shining  full  and  strong  in  Ellen'g 
eyes  when  she  awoke.  Bewildered  at  the  strangeness 
of  every  thing  around  her,  she  raised  herself  on  her  elbow, 
and  took  a  long  look  at  her  new  home.  It  could  not  help  but 
seem  cheerful.  The  bright  beams  of  sunlight  streaming  in 
through  the  windows  lighted  on  the  wall  and  the  old  wain- 
scoting, and  paintless  and  rough  as  they  were,  nature^s  own 
gilding  more  than  made  amends  for  their  want  of  comeli- 
ness. Still  Ellen  was  not  much  pleased  vrith  the  result  of 
her  survey.  The  room  was  good-sized,  and  perfectly  neat 
and  clean ;  it  had  two  large  windows  opening  to  the  east, 
through  which,  morning  by  morning,  the  sun  looked  in — ^that 
was  another  blessing,  but  the  floor  was  without  the  sign  of  a 
carpet,  and  the  bare  boards  looked  to  Ellen  very  comfortless. 
The  hard-finished  walls  were  not  very  smooth  nor  particu- 
larly white.  The  doors  and  wood- work,  though  very  neat, 
and  even  carved  with  some  attempt  at  ornament,  had  never 
known  the  touch  of  paint,  and  had  grown  in  the  course  of 
years  to  be  of  a  light-brown  colour.  The  room  was  very 
bare  of  furniture  too.  A  dressing-table,  pier-table,  or  what- 
not, stood  between  the  windows,  but  it  was  only  a  half-circu- 
lar top  of  pine  board  set  upon  three  very  long,  bare-looking 
legs — altogether  of  a  most  awkward  and  unhappy  appear- 
ance, Ellen  thought,  and  quite  too  high  for  her  to  use  with 
any  comfort.  No  slass  hung  over  it,  nor  anywhere  else.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  room  was  a  fireplace  j  against  the  oppo- 
site wall  stood  Ellen's  trunk  and  two  chair^*, — that  mas all^ 
except  the  eotbedabe  was  lying  on,  %nd  \^hic\lliad\ts^\«L«b 

opposite  the  windows.     The  coverlid  of  that  cam^  Va  fox  % 
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share  of  her  displeasure,  being  of  home-made  white  and  blue 
worsted  mixed  with  cotton,  exceeding  thick  and  heavy. 

^'  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  blanket  is  under  it,"  said  Ellen, 
*•  if  I  can  ever  get  it  off  to  see  ! — ^pretty  good ;  but  the  sheets 
are  cotton,  and  so  is  the  pillow-case !" 

She  was  still  leaning  on  her  elbow,  looking  around  her 
with  a  rather  discontented  face,  when  some  door  being  open- 
ed down  stairs,  a  great  noise  of  hissing  and  sputtering  came 
to  her  ears,  and  presently  after  there  stole  to  her  nostrils  a 
steaming  odour  of  something  very  savoury  from  the  kitchen. 
It  said  as  plainly  as  any  dressing-bell  that  she  had  better  get 
up.  So  up  she  jumped,  and  set  about  the  business  of  dress- 
ing with  great  alacrity.  Where  was  the  distress  of  last  night  1 
Gone — with  the  darkness.  She  had  slept  well ;  tiie  bracing 
atmosphere  had  restored  strength  and  spirits ;  and  the  bright 
morning  light  made  it  impossible  to  be  dull  or  down-heart- 
ed, in  spite  of  tlie  new  cause  she  thought  she  had  found.  She 
went  on  quick  with  the  business  of  the  toilet ;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  washing,  she  suddenly  discovered  that  there 
were  no  convenience^  for  it  in  her  room — no  sign  of  pitcher 
or  basin,  or  stand  to  hold  them.  Ellen  was  slightly  dismay- 
ed ;  but  presently  recollected  her  arrival  had  not  been  looked 
for  so  soon,  and  probably  the  preparations  for  it  had  not 
been  completed.  So  she  finished  dressing,  and  then  set  out 
to  find  her  way  to  the  kitchen.  On  opening  the  door,  there 
was  a  littlo  landing-place  from  which  the  stairs  descended 
just  in  front  of  her,  and  at  the  lefl  hand  another  door,  which 
she  supposed  must  lead  to  her  aunt's  room.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  Ellen  found  herself  in  a  large  square  room  or  hall, 
for  one  of  its  doors,  on  the  east,  opened  to  the  outer  air,  and 
was  in  fact  the  front  door  of  the  house.  Another  Ellen 
tried  on  the  south  side ;  it  would  not  open.  A  third,  under 
the  stairs,  admitted  her  to  the  kitchen. 

The  noise  of  hissing  and  sputtering  now  became  quite  vio- 
lent, and  the  smell  of  the  cooking,  to  Ellen's  &ncy,  rather 
too  strong  to  be  pleasant.  Before  a  good  fire  stood  Miss 
Fortune,  holding,  jthe  end  of  a  very  long  iron  handle  by  which 
she  was  kept  in  communication  with  a  flat  vessel  sitting  on 
the  fire,  in  which  £)llen  soon  discovered  all  this  noisy  and 
odorous  cooking/^ as  going  on.  A  taU  tin.  coffeo-^t  stood 
oa  some  coala  ig  the  comer  of  tli«  fiTe^\ao»>  bxA  «sio'ODi«t^\r 
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tie  iron  vessel  in  front  also  claimed  a  share  of  Miss  For- 
tune's  attention,  for  she  every  now  and  then  leaned  forward 
to' give  a 'stir  to  whatever  was  in  it,  making  each  time  quite 
a  spasmodic  effort  to  do  so  without  quitting  her  hold  of  the 
end  of  the  long  handle.  Ellen  drew  near  and  looked  on 
with  great  curiosity,  and  not  a  little  appetite ;  but  Miss 
Fortune  was  far  too  busy  to  give  her  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  At  length  the  hissing  pan  was  brought  to  the  hearth 
for  some  new  arrangement  of  its  contents,  and  Ellen  seized 
the  moment  of  peace  and  quiet  to  say,  "Good-morning, 
aunt  Fortune." 

Miss  Fortune  was  crouching  by  the  pan  turning  her  slices 
of  pork.  "  How  do  you  do  this  morning  V*  she  answered, 
without  looking  up. 

Ellen  replied  she  felt  a  ffreat  deal  better. 

"  Slept  warm,  did  you  ?  said  Miss  Fortune,  as  she  set 
the  pan  back  on  the  fure.  And  Ellen  could  hardly  answer, 
"  Quite  warm,  ma'am,"  when  the  hissing  and  sputtering  be- 
gan again  as  loud  as  ever. 

"  I  must  wait,"  thought  Ellen,  "  till  this  is  over  before  I 
say  what  I  want  to.  I  can't  scream  out  to  ask  for  a  basin 
and  towel." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  pan  was  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
Miss  Fortune  went  on  to  take  out  the  brown  slices  of  nicely- 
fried  pork  and  arrange  them  in  a  deep  dish,  leaving  a  small 
quantity  of  dear  &t  in  the  pan.  Ellen,  who  was  greatly 
interested,  and  observing  every  step  most  attentively,  settled 
in  her  own  mind  that  certainly  this  would  be  thrown  away,  be- 
ing fit  for  nothing  but  the  pigs.  But  Miss  Fortune  didn't  think 
so,  for  she  darted  into  some  pantry  close  by,  and  returning 
with  a  cup  of  cream  in  her  hand  emptied  it  all  into  the  pork 
&t.  Then  she  ran  into  the  pantry  again  for  a  little  round  tin 
box,  with  a  cover  full  of  holes,  and  shaking  this  gently  over  the 
pan,  a  fine  white  shower  of  flour  fell  upon  the  cream.  The 
pan  was  then  replaced  on  the  fire  and  stirred ;  and  to  Ellen's 
astonishment  the  whole  changed,  as  if  by  magic,  to  a  thick, 
stiffj  white  firoth.  It  was  not  till  Miss  Fortune  was  carefolly 
pouring  this  over  the  fried  slices  in  the  dish,  that  Ellen  sud- 
denly recollected  that  breakfast  was  ready,  and  she  was  not. 

"  Aunt  Fortune,"  she  said  timidly,  "  I  haven't  vf^caVv^ 
fee, — there's  no  basia  in  my  room." 
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Miss  Fortune  made  no  answer  nor  gave  anjr  sign  of  hear 
ing ;  she  went  on  dishing  up  breakfast.  Ellen  waited  a  few 
minutes. 

"  Will  you  please,  ma'am,  to  show  me  where  I  can  wash 
myself." 

''Yes,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  suddenly  standing  erect^ 
"  you'll  have  to  go  down  to  the  spout." 

"The  spout,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen,— "  what's  that?" 

"You'll  know  it  when  you  see  it,  I  guess,"  answered 
her  aunt,  again  stooping  over  her  preparations.  But  in 
another  moment  she  arose  and  said,  "Just  open  that  door 
there  behind  you,  and  go  down  the  stairs  and  out  at  the 
door,  and  you'll  see  where  it  is,  and  what  it  is  too." 

Ellen  still  lingered.  "  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  give 
me  a  towel,  ma'am,"  she  said  timidly. 

Miss  Fortune  dashed  past  her  and  out  of  another  door, 
whence  she  presently  retiu'ned  with  a  clean  towel  which  she 
threw  over  Ellon's  arm,  and  then  went  back  to  her  work. 

Opening  the  door  by  which  she  had  first  seen  her  aunt 
enter  the  night  before,  Ellen  went  down  a  steep  flight  of 
steps,  and  found  herself  in  a  lower  kitchen,  intended  for 
common  purposes.  It  seemed  not  to  be  used  at  all,  at  least 
there  was  no  fire  there,  and  a  cellar-like  feeling  and  smell 
instead.  That  was  no  wonder,  for  beyond  the  fireplace  on 
the  lefl  hand  was  the  opening  to  the  cellar,  which  running 
under  the  other  part  of  the  house,  was  on  a  level  with  thS 
kitchen.  It  had  no  furniture  but  a  table  and  two  diairs. 
The  thick  heavy  door  stood  open.  Passing  out,  Ellen  looked 
around  her  for  water, — ^in  what  shape  or  form  it  was  to  pre- 
sent itself  she  had  no  very  clear  idea.  She  soon  spied,  a  few 
yards  distant  a  little  stream  of  water  pouring  from  the  end 
of  a  pipe  or  trough  raised  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
ground,  and  a  well-worn  path  leading  to  it,  lefl  no  doubt  of 
its  being  the  "  the  spout."  But  when  she  had  readied  it 
Ellen  was  in  no  small  puzzle  as  to  how  she  should  manage. 
The  water  was  clear  and  bright,  and  poured  very  &st  into  a 
shallow  wooden  trough  underneath,  whence  it  ran  off  into 
the  meadow  and  disappeared. 

"  But  what  shall  1  do  without  a  basin,"  thought  Ellen,  "  I 
can't  catch  any  water  in  my  hands,  it  runs  too  fast.  If  1  only 
could  get  iny  face  under  there — thai  wovAdVi^  ^xi^^?^ 
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Very  oarefiillj  and  oautiouslj  she  tried  it,  but  the  oonthiual 
^pattering  of  the  water  had  made  the  board  on  which  she  stood 
so  slippery  that  before  her  &oe  could  reach  the  stream  she 
came  very  near  tumbling  headlong,  and  so  taking  more  of  a 
cold  bath  than  she  wished  for.  So  she  contented  herself  with 
the  drops  her  hands  could  bring  to  her  face, — a  scanty  supply ; 
but  those  drops  were  delidously  cold  and  fresh.  An  i  ailer- 
wards  she  pleased  herself  with  holding  her  hands  in  the  run- 
ning water,  till  they  were  red  with  the  cold.  On  the  whole 
Ellen  enjoyed  her  washing  very  mucht  The  morning  air 
came  playing  about  her;  its  cool  breath  was  on  her  cheek 
with  health  in  its  touch.  The  early  sun  was  shining  on  tree 
and  meadow  and  hill ;  the  long  shadows  stretched  over  the 
grass,  and  the  very  brown  outhouses,  looked  bright.  She 
thought  it  was  the  loveliest  place  she  ever  had  seen.  And 
that  sparkling  trickling  water  was  certainly  the  purest  and 
sweetest  she  had  ever  tasted.  Where  could  it  come  from  *? 
It  poured  from  a  small  trough  made  of  the  split  trunk  of  a 
tree  with  a  little  groove  or  channel  two  inches  wide  hol- 
lowed out  in  it.  But  at  the  end  of  one  of  these  troughs, 
another  lapped  on,  and  another  at  the  end  of  that,  and  how 
many  there  were  Ellen  could  not  see,  nor  where  the  beginning 
of  them  was.  Ellen  stood  gazing  and  wondering,  drinking 
in  the  fresh  air,  hope  and  spirits  rising  every  minute,  when 
she  suddenly  recollected  breakfast !  She  hurried  in.  As  she 
expected,  her  aunt  was  at  the  table ;  but  to  her  suprise,  and 
not  at  all  to  her  gratification,  there  was  Mr.  Van  Brunt  at 
the  other  end  of  it,  eating  away,  very  much  at  home  indeed. 
In  silent  dismay  Ellen  drew  her  chair  to  the  side  of  the  table. 

"  Did  you  find  the  spout  f*  asked  Miss  Fortune. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  itl" 

"  O,  I  like  it  very  much  indeed,"  said  Ellen.     "  I  think 
it  is  beautiful." 

Miss  Fortune's  fece  rather  softened  at  this,  and  she  ^ve 
Ellen  an  abundant  supply  of  all  that  was  on  the  table.  Her 
journey,  the  bracing  air,  and  her  cool  morning  wash,  alto- 
gether, had  made  Ellen  very  sharp,  and  she  did  justice  to  the 
breakfast.  She  thought  never  was  coffee  so  good  as  this 
country  coffee ;  nor  any  thing  so  excellent  as  the  brown  bread 
snd  butter,  both  as  sweet  as  bread  and  butter  cou\di  \i^\ 
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neither  was  any  cookery  so  enti  ely  satis&otory  as  Miss 
Fortune's  fried  pork  and  potatoes.  Yet  her  tea-spoon  was 
not  silver  ;  her  knife  could  not  boast  of  being  either  sharp 
or  bright ;  and  her  fork  was  certainly  made  for  any  thing  else 
in  the  world  but  comfort  and  convenience,  being  of  only  two 
prongs,  and  those  so  far  apart  that  Ellen  had  no  small  diffi- 
culty to  carry  the  potato  safely  from  her  plate  to  her  mouth. 
It  mattered  nothing;  she  was  now  looking  on  the  bright  side 
of  things,  and  all  this  only  made  her  breakfast  taste  the 
sweeter. 

Ellen  rose  from  the  table  when  she  had  finished,  and  stood 
a  few  minutes  thoughtfully  by  the  fire. 

"  Aunt  Fortune,"  she  said  at  length  timidly,  "  if  you've 
no  objection,  1  should  like  to  go  and  take  a  good  look  all 
about." 

"  O  yes,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  "  go  where  you  like  ;  111 
give  you  a  week  to  do  what  you  please  with  yourself." 

"  lliank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen,  as  she  ran  off  for  her 
bonnet ;  "  a  week's  a  long  time.  1  suppose,"  thought  she, 
"  I  shall  go  to  school  at  the  end  of  that." 

Returning  quickly  with  her  white  bonnet,  Ellen  opened 
the  heavy  kitchen  door  by  which  she  had  entered  last  night, 
and  went  out.  She  found  herself  in  a  kind  of  long  shed.  It 
had  very  rough  walls  and  floor,  and  overhead  showed  the 
brown  beams  and  raflers ;  two  little  windows  and  a  door 
were  on  the  side.  All  manner  of  rubbish  lay  there,  especially 
at  the  farther  end.  There  was  scattered  about  and  piled  up 
various  boxes,  boards,  farming  and  garden  tools,  old  pieces  of 
rope  and  sheepskin,  old  iron,  a  cheese-press,  »nd  what  not. 
Ellen  did  not  stay  long  to  look,  but  went  out  to  find  some- 
thing pleasanter.  A  few  yards  from  the  shed  door  was  the 
little  gate  through  which  she  had  stumbled  in  the  dark,  and 
outside  of  that  Ellen  stood  still  a  while.  It  was  a  fair,  pleas- 
ant day,  and  the  country  scene  she  looked  upon  was  very 
pretty.  Ellen  thought  so.  Before  her,  at  a  little  distance,  rose 
the  great  gable  end  of  the  bam,  and  a  long  row  of  outhouses 
stretched  away  from  it  towards  the  lefl.  The  ground  was 
strewn  thick  with  chips ;  and  the  reason  was  not  hard  to  find, 
for  a  little  way  off,  under  an  old  stunted  apple-tree,  lay  a 
hn^e  lo^,  well  chipped  on  the  upper  surface,  with  the  axe  rest- 
Ing  ngainst  it ;  and  close  by  were  aor[\^  %\a<^  o^  -^wAN^j^iDk 
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chopped  and  unchopped.  To  the  right  the  ground  descended 
gently  to  a  beautiful  plane  meadow,  skirted  on  the  hither 
side  by  a  row  of  fine  apple-trees.  The  smooth  green  flat 
tempted  Ellen  to  a  run,  but  first  she  looked  to  the  left.  There 
vras  the  garden,  she  guessed,  for  there  was  a  paling  fence 
which  enclosed  a  pretty  large  piece  of  ground  ;  and  between 
the  garden  and  the  house  a  green  slope  ran  down  to  the 
spout.  That  reminded  her  that  she  intended  making  a  jour- 
ney of  discovery  up  the  course  of  the  long  trough.  No  time 
could  be  better  than  now,  and  she  ran  down  the  slope. 

The  trough  was  supported  at  some  height  from  the 
ground  by  little  heaps  of  stones  placed  here  and  there  along 
its  whole  course.  Not  far  from  the  spout  it  crossed  a  fence. 
Ellen  must  cross  it  too  to  gain  her  object,  and  how  that 
could  be  done  was  a  great  question ;  she  resolved  to  try, 
however.  But  first  she  played  awhile  with  the  water,  which 
had  great  charms  for  her.  She  dammed  up  the  little  chan- 
nel with  her  fingers,  forcing  the  water  to  flow  over  the  side 
of  the  trough ;  there  was  something  very  pleasant  in  stop- 
ping the  supply  of  the  spout,  and  seeing  the  water  trickling 
over  where  it  had  no  business  to  go ;  and  she  did  not  heed 
that  some  of  the  drops  took  her  frock  in  their  way.  She 
stooped  her  lips  to  the  trough  and  drank  of  its  sweet  cur- 
rent,—only  for  fun's  sake,  for  she  was  not  thirsty.  Finally, 
she  set  oat  to  follow  the  stream  up  to  its  head.  But  poor 
Ellen  had  not  gone  more  than  half  way  towards  the  fence, 
when  she  all  at  once  plunged  into  the  mire.  The  green 
grass  growing  there  had  looked  fair  enough,  but  there  was 
running  water  and  black  mud  under  the  green  grass,  she 
found  to  her  sorrow.  Her  shoes,  her  stockings,  were  fulL 
What  was  to  be  done,  now  ]  The  journey  of  discovery 
must  be  given  up.  She  forgot  to  think  about  where  the 
water  came  from,  in  the  more  pressing  question, ''  What 
will  aunt  Fortune  say  ]" — ^and  the  quick  wish  came  that 
she  had  her  mother  to  go  to.  However,  she  got  out  of  the 
slough,  and  wiping  her  shoes  as  well  as  she  could  on  the 
grass,  she  hastened  back  to  the  house. 

The  kitchen  was  all  put  in  order,  the  hearth  swept,  the 
irons  at  the  fire,  and  Miss  Fortune  iust  pinnmg  her  ironing 
blanket  on  the  table.  ^  Well,— what's  the  matter  1"  she 
said,  wh^  ihe  saw  EUen's  &oe ;  but  aa  heT  f^Amob  i^m^^ 
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the  floor,  her  brow  darkened.  "Mercy  on  me!"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  slow  emphasis, — "what  on  earth  have  you 
been  about  ?  where  have  you  been  1" 

Ellen  explained. 

"  Well,  you  have  made  a  figure  of  yourself !  Sit  down  !** 
said  her  aunt,  shortly,  as  she  thrust  a  chair  down  on  the 
hearth  before  the  fire ;  "I  should  have  thought  you'd  have 
wit  enough  at  your  age  to  keep  out  of  the  ditch. 

"  1  didn't  sec  any  ditch,"  said  Ellen. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  who  was  ener- 
getically twitching  off  Ellen's  shoes  and  stockings  with  her 
fore  finger  and  thumb ;  "  1  suppose  not !  you  were  staring 
up  at  the  moon  or  stars,  1  suppose." 

"  It  all  looked  green  and  smooth,"  said  poor  Ellen ;  "  one 
part  just  like  another;  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  up 
to  mv  ankles." 

"  What  were  you  there  at  all  for  ?"  said  Miss  Fortune, 
shortly  enough. 

"  I  couldn't  see  where  the  water  came  from,  and  I  wanted 
to  find  out." 

"  Well  you've  found  out  enough  for  one  day  I  hope.  Just 
look  at  those  stockings !  Ha'n^  you  got  never  a  pair  of 
coloured  stockings,  that  you  must  go  poking  mto  the  mud 
with  white  ones  ?" 

"No,  ma'am." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  wore  any  but  white  ones 
athoiriel" 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  1  never  had  any  others." 

Miss  Fortune's  thoughts  seemed  too  much  for  speech, 
from  the  way  in  which  she  jumped  up  and  went  off  without 
saying  any  thing  more.  She  presently  came  back  with  an 
old  pair  of  grey  socks,  which  she  bade  Ellen  put  on  as  soon 
as  her  feet  were  dry. 

"  Plow  many  of  those  white  stockings  have  y'ou  1"  she 
said. 

"  Mamma  bought  me  half  a  dozen  pair  of  new  ones  just 
before  1  came  away,  and  1  had  as  many  as  that  of  old  ones 
besides." 

"Well,  now  go  up  to  your  trunk  and  bring  'em  all  down 
to  me — every  pair  of  white  stockings  y  om  bft,N^  ^o\,.  T^«wi?% 
m  pmr  of  old  slippers  you  om  put  on  IVW  ^^oxxi  ^o^  w% 
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dry/'  she  said,  flinging  them  to  her ; — ''  They  am't  much 
too  big  for  you." 

"  They're  not  much  too  big  for  the  iocki — they're  a  great 
deal  too  big  for  me,"  thought  Ellen.  But  she  said  nothing. 
She  gathered  all  her  stockings  together  and  brought  them 
down  stairs,  as  her  aimt  had  bidden  her. 

"  Now  you  may  run  out  to  the  bam,  to  Mr.  Van  Brunt, — 
you'll  find  him  there, — and  tell  him  I  want  him  to  bring 
me  some  white  maple  bark,  when  he  comes  home  to  din- 
ner,— white  maple  bark,  do  you  hear?"     * 

Away  went  Ellen,  but  in  a  few  minutes  came  back.  ''  I 
can't  get  in,"  she  said. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?" 

*'  Those  great  doors  are  shut,  and  I  can't  open  them.  I 
knocked,  but  nobody  came." 

"  Knock  at  a  bam  door !"  said  Miss  Fortune.  "  You 
must  go  in  at  the  little  cowhouse  door,  at  the  lefl,  and  go 
round.     He's  in  the  lower  barn-floor." 

The  bam  stood  lower  than  the  level  of  the  chip-yard,  from 
which  a  little  bridge  led  to  the  great  doorway  of  the  second 
floor.  Passing  down  the  range  of  outhouses,  Ellen  came  to 
the  little  door  her  aunt  had  spoken  of.  "  But  what  in  the 
world  should  I  do  if  there  should  be  cows  inside  there  1" 
said  she  to  herself  She  peeped  in ; — ^the  cowhouse  was 
perfectly  empty ;  and  cautiously,  and  with  many  a  fearful 
glance  to  the  right  and  lefl,  lest  some  terrible  homed  ani- 
mal should  present  itself,  Ellen  made  her  way  across  the 
cowhouse,  and  through  the  bam-yard,  littered  thick  with 
straw  wet  and  dry,  to  the  lower  oara-floor.  The  door  of 
this  stood  wide  open.  Ellen  looked  with  wonder  and 
pleasure  when  she  got  in.  It  was  an  immense  room — the 
sides  showed  nothing  but  hay  up  to  the  ceiling,  except  here 
and  there  an  enormous  upright  post ;  the  floor  was  perfectly 
clean,  only  a  few  locks  oi  hay  and  grains  of  wheat  scattered 
upon  it ;  and  a  pleasant  sweet  smell  was  there,  Ellen  could 
not  tell  of  wh^t.  But  no  Mr.  Van  Brunt.  She  looked 
about  fi)r  him,  she  dragged  her  disagreeable  slippers  back 
and  forth  over  the  floor,  in  vain. 

"  Hilloa !  what's  wanting  ]"  at  length  cried  a  rough  voice 
idie  remembered  very  well     But  where  was  t\ie  speskct^ 
Oa  every  mde,  to  every  oomep,  her  eyes  lumeA  vAlYvctoJw 
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finding  him.  She  looked  up  at  last.  There  was  the  round 
face  of  Mr.  Van  Brunt  peering  down  at  her  through  a  laige 
opening  or  trap-door,  in  the  upper  floor. 

"  Well !"  said  he,  "  have  you  come  out  here  to  help  me 
thrash  wheat !" 

Ellen  told  him  what  she  had  come  for. 

"  White  maple  bark, — well," — said  he,  in  his  slow  way, 
"  ni  bring  it.     1  wonder  what's  in  the  wind  now." 

So  Ellen  wondered,  as  she  slowly  went  back  to  the  house; 
and  yet  more,  )^'hen  her  aunt  set  her  to  tacking  her  stock- 
ings together  by  two  and  two. 

'*  W^hat  are  you  going  to  do  with  them,  aunt  Fortune?'' 
she  at  last  ventured  to  say. 

"  You'll  see, — when  the  time  comes." 

"  Mayn't  I  keep  out  one  pair  ]"  said  Ellen,  who  had  a 
vague  notion  that  by  some  mysterious  means  her  stockings 
were  to  be  prevented  from  ever  looking  white  any  more. 

"  No ; — just  do  as  I  tell  you." 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  came  at  dinner-time  with  the  white  ma- 
ple bark.  It  was  thrown  forthwith  into  a  brass  kettle  of 
water  which  Miss  Fortune  had  already  hung  over  the  fire. 
Ellen  felt  sure  this  had  something  to  do  with  her  stockings, 
but  she  could  ask  no  questions ;  and  as  soon  as  dinner  v^'as 
over  she  went  up  to  her  room.  It  didn't  look  pleasant 
now.  The  brown  wood-work  and  rough  dingy  walls  had 
lost  their  gilding.  The  sunshine  was  out  of  it ;  and  what 
was  more,  the  sunshine  was  out  of  Ellen's  heart  too.  She 
went  to  the  window  and  opened  it,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  keep  it  open ;  it  slid  down  again  as  soon  as  she  let  it 
go.  BafHed  and  sad,  she  stood  leaning  her  elbows  on  the 
window-sill,  looking  out  on  the  grass-plat  that  lay  before 
the  door,  and  the  little  gate  that  opened  on  the  lane,  and 
the  smooth  meadow,  and  rich  broken  country  beyond.  It 
was  a  very  fair  and  pleasant  scene  in  the  soft  sunlight  of 
the  last  of  October ;  but  the  charm  o''  it  was  gone  for  El- 
len ;  it  was  dreary.  She  looked  with(»dt  caring  to  look,  or 
knowing  what  she  was  looking  at ;  she  felt  the  tears  rising 
to  her  eyes ;  and  sick  of  the  window,  turned  away.  Her 
eye  fell  on  her  trunk  ;  her  next  thought  was  of  her  desk  in- 
side of  it;  and  suddenly  her  heart  sprang*, — "I  will  write 
to  mamma  !''    No  sooner  said  than  don^.    TVia  \.t\)x^  ^«^ 
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quickly  open,  and  hasty  hands  pulled  out  one  thing  after 
another  till  the  desk  was  reached. 

"  But  what  shall  1  do  ?"  thought  she, — "  there  isn't  a  sign 
of  a  table.  O  what  a  place  !  Til  shut  my  trunk  and  put  it 
on  that.     But  here  are  all  these  things  to  put  back  first." 

They  were  eagerly  stowed  away ;  and  then  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  the  trunk,  with  loving  hands  Ellen  opened  her 
desk.  A  sheet  of  paper  was  drawn  from  her  store,  and 
properly  placed  before  her ;  the  pen  dipped  in  the  ink,  and 
at  first  with  a  hurried,  then  with  a  trembling  hand,  she  wrote, 
"  My  dear  Mamma."  But  Ellen's  heart  had  been  swelling 
and  swelling,  with  every  letter  of  those  three  words,  and 
scarcely  was  the  last  *^  a  finished,  when  the  pen  was  dashed 
down,  and  flinging  away  from  the  desk,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  floor  in  a  passion  of  grief  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  her 
mother  again  in  her  arms,  and  was  clinging  with  a  death- 
grasp  not  to  be  parted  from  her.  And  then  the  feeling  that 
she  was  parted  ! — As  much  bitter  sorrow  as  a  little  heart  can 
know  was  in  poor  Ellen's  now.  In  her  childish  despair  she 
wished  she  could  die,  and  almost  thought  she  should.  After 
a  time,  however,  though  not  a  short  time,  fehe  rose  from  the 
floor  and  went  to  her  writing  again ;  her  heart  a  little  eased 
by  weeping,  yet  the  tears  kept  coming  all  the  time,  and  she 
coidd  not  quite  keep  her  paper  from  being  blotted.  The  first 
sheet  was  spoiled  before  she  was  aware  ;  she  took  another. 

"  My  Dearest  Mamma, 

"  It  makes  me  so  glad  and  so  sorry  to  write  to  you,  that  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  I  want  to  see  you  so  much,  mamma, 
that  it  seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  my  heart  would  break. 
O,  mamma,  if  I  could  just  kiss  you  once  more,  I  would  give 
any  thing  i^k  the  whole  world.  I  can't  be  happy  as  long  as 
you  are  away,  and  I  am  afraid  I  can't  be  good  either ;  but  1 
will  try.  O  I  will  try,  mamma.  I  have  so  much  to^say  to 
you  that  I  don't  know  where  to  begin.  I  am  sure  my  paper 
will  never  hold  it  all.  You  will  want  to  know,  about  my 
journey.  The  first  day  was  on  the  steamboat,  you  know, 
1  should  have  had  a  dreadful  time  that  day,  mamma,  but 
for  something  I'll  tell  you  about.  I  was  sitting  up  on  the 
upper  deck,  tbinki/jg  about  you,  and  feeling  N^fj  b«jiV>[ 
indeed,  when  a  gentlemaa  came  and  spoke  to  me»  wA  «ji«jA 
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me  what  was  the  matter.  Mamma,  I  can't  tell  yoa  liov 
kind  he  was  to  me.  He  kept  me  with  him  the  whole  daj. 
He  took  me  all  over  the  boat,  and  showed  me  all  about  a 
great  many  things,  and  he  talked  to  me  a  ffreat  deal.  O, 
mamma,  how  he  talked  to  me.  He  read  in  the  Bible  to  me, 
and  explained  it,  and  he  tried  to  make  me  be  a  Chriatiao. 
And  O,  mamma,  when  he  was  talking  to  me,  how  I  wanted 
to  do  as  he  said,  and  I  resolved  1  would.  I  did,  mamma, 
and  1  have  not  forgotten  it.  I  will  trj  indeed,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  very  hard  without  you  or  him,  or  any  body 
else  to  help  me.  You  couldn't  have  been  kinder  yourself, 
mamma ;  he  kissed  me  at  night  when  I  bid  him  good-by, 
and  I  was  very  sorry  indeed.  I  wish  1  could  see  him  again. 
Mamma,  I  will  always  love  that  gentleman  if  I  never  see 
him  again  in  the  world.  I  wish  there  was  somebody  here 
that  I  could  love,  but  there  is  not.  You  will  want  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  person  my  aunt  Fortune  is.  I  think  she  is 
very  good  looking,  or  she  would  be  if  her  nose  was  not 
quite  so  sharp  :  but,  mamma,  1  can't  tell  you  what  sort  of 
a  feeling  1  have  about  her  ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  she  was 
sharp  all  over.  I  am  sure  her  eyes  are  as  sharp  as  two 
needles.  And  she  don't  walk  like  other  people  ;  at  least 
sometimes.  She  makes  queer  little  jerks  and  starts  and 
jumps,  and  flies  about  like  I  don't  know  what.  I  am  afraid 
it  is  not  right  for  me  to  write  so  about  her ;  but  may  I  not 
tell  you,  mamma "?  There's  nobody  else  for  me  to  talk  to. 
1  can't  like  aunt  Fortune  much  yet,  and  I  am  sure  she  don't 
like  mo  ;  but  I  will  try  to  make  her.  1  have  not  forgotten 
what  you  said  to  me  about  that.  O,  dear  mamma,  I  will 
try  to  mind  every  thing  you  ever  said  to  me  in  your  life. 
1  am  afraid  you  won't  like  what  I  have  written  about  aunt 
Fortune ;  but  indeed  1  have  done  nothing  to  displease  her, 
and  I  will  try  not  to.  If  you  were  only  here,  mamma,  I 
should  say  it  was  the  loveliest  place  1  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
Perhaps,  afler  all,  I  shall  feel  better,  and  be  quite  happy 
by  and  by ;  but  O,  mamma,  how  glad  I  shall  be  when  I  get 
a  letter  from  you.  I  shall  begin  to  look  for  it  soon,  and  I 
think  I  shall  go  out  of  my  wits  with  joy  when  it  comes.  I 
had  the  funniest  ride  down  here  from  Thirlwall  that  you 
can  think  ;  how  do  you  guess  I  came  ?  In  a  cart  drawn  by 
They  went  bo  slow  we  wqt%  an  c^e  ^<^\^\x%\vvsc^\ 
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bat  I  liked  it  very  much.  There  was  a  good-natured  man 
driving  the  oxen,  and  he  was  kind  to  me ;  but,  mamma, 
what  do  you  think  ]  he  eats  at  the  table.  I  know  what  you 
would  tell  me;  you  would  say  I  must  not  mind  trifles. 
Well,  I  will  try  not,  mamma.  O  darling  mother,  I  can't 
think  much  of  any  thing  but  you.  7  think  of  you  the  whole 
time.  Who  makes  tea  for  you  now  %  Are  you  better  *? 
Are  you  going  to  leave  New  York  soon  ]  It  seems  dread- 
fully long  since  I  saw  you.  1  am  tired,  dear  mamma,  and 
cold ;  and  it  is  getting  dark.  1  must  stop.  I  have  a  good 
big  room  to  myself;  that  is  a  good  thing.  I  should  not 
like  to  sleep  with  aunt  Fortune.  Good-night,  dear  mamma. 
I  wish  I  could  sleep  with  you  once  more.  O,  when  will  that 
be  again,  mamma?    Good-night.     Good-night. 

"  Your  affectionate  Ellen." 

The  letter  finished  was  carefully  folded,  enclosed,  and 
directed ;  and  then  with  an  odd  mixture  of  pleasure  and 
sadness,  Ellen  lit  one  of  her  little  wax  matches,  as  she 
called  them,  and  sealed  it  very  nicely.  She  looked  at  it 
fondly  a  minute  when  all  was  done,  thinking  of  the  dear  fin- 
gers that  would  hold  and  open  it ;  her  next  movement  was 
to  sink  her  &ce  in  her  hands,  and  pray  most  earnestly  for  a 
blessing  upon  her  mother,  and  help  for  herself — ^poor  Ellen 
felt  she  needed  it.  She  was  afraid  of  lingering  lest  tea  should 
be  ready ;  so,  locking  up  her  letter,  she  went  down  stairs. 

The  tea  was  ready.  Miss  Fortune  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
were  at  the  table,  and  so  was  the  old  lady,  whom  Ell^n  had 
not  seen  before  that  day.  She  quietly  drew  up  her  chair  to 
Its  place. 

**  Wdl,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  "  I  hope  you  feel  better  for 
your  long  stay  up  stairs.'* 

"  I  do,  ma'am,''  said  Ellen ;  "  a  great  deal  better." 

"  What  have  you  been  about  ?" 

^  I  have  been  writing,  ma'am." 

"  Writmg  what  ]" 

**  I  have  been  writing  to  mamma." 

Perhaps  Miss  Fortune  heard  the  trembling  of  Ellen's  voice, 
or  her  sharp  glance  saw  the  lip  quiver  and  eyelid  droop. 
Something  softened  her.  She  spoke  in  a  different  tone ; 
'  Saien  if  ber  tea  was  good ;  took  care  she  \^  ^\^ilV| 
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of  the  bread  and  butter,  and  excellent  oheese,  whieh  mm  od 
the  table ;  and  lastly  cut  her  a  large  piece  oif  the  pumpkiii 
pie.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  too  looked  once  or  twice  at  Ellen's 
face  as  if  he  thought  all  was  not  right  there.  He  was  not  so 
sharp  as  Miss  Fortune,  but  the  swollen  eyes  and  tear-stains 
were  not  quite  lost  upon  him. 

Afler  tea,  when  Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  gone,  and  the  tea- 
things  cleared  away,  Ellen  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  oat 
the  mystery  of  the  brass  kettle  and  the  white  maple  bark. 
The  kettle  now  stood  in  the  chimney  comer.  Miss  Fortune, 
seating  herself  before  it,  threw  in  all  Ellen's  stockings  ex- 
cept one  pair,  which  she  flung  over  to  her,  saying,  "  There^ 
I  don't  care  if  you  keep  that  one."  Then,  tudiing  up  her 
sle^^ves  to  the  elbows,  she  fished  up  pair  after  pair  oat  of 
the  kettle,  and  wringing  them  out  hung  them  on  chairs  to 
dry.  But,  as  Ellen  had  opined,  they  were  no  longer  white, 
but  of  a  fine  slate  colour.  She  looked  on  in  silence,  too  much 
vexed  to  ask  questions. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  that  ?"  said  Miss  Fortune  at  length, 
when  she  had  got  two  or  three  chairs  round  the  fire  pretty 
well  hung  with  a  display  of  slate-coloured  cotton  legs. 

"  1  don't  like  it  at  all,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Well,  /do.  How  many  pair  of  white  stockings  would  you 
like  to  drive  into  the  mud  and  let  me  wash  out  every  weeK?" 

"  YoH  wash  !"  said  Ellen  in  surprise ;  "  I  didn't  think  of 
your  doing  it." 

"  Who  did  you  think  was  going  to  do  it  ?  TTiere's  nothing 
in  this  house  but  goes  through  my  hand,  1  can  tell  you,  and 
so  must  you.  1  suppose  you've  lived  all  your  life  among 
people  that  thought  a  great  deal  of  wetting  their  little 
finger ;  but  I'm  not  one  of  'em,  I  guess  you'll  find." 

Ellen  was  convinced  of  that  already. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  thinking  of]"  said  Miss  Fortime 
presently. 

"  I'm  thinking  of  my  nice  white  darning-cotton,"  said 
Ellen.     "  I  might  just  as  well  not  have  had  it." 

"  Is  it  wound  or  in  the  skein  1" 

"  In  the  skein." 

"  Then  just  go  right  up  and  get  it.  I'll  warrant  I'll  fix  it 
00  that  you'll  have  a  use  for  it. 

"EUen  obeyed,  but  musing  rathex  uncotafoT\A\>\^  ^>aaX.  sSoa 
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l^ere  was  of  hers  that  Miss  Fortune  could  lay  hands  on. 
She  seemed  in  imagination  to  see  all  her  white  things  turning 
brown.  She  resolved  she  would  keep  her  trunk  well  locked 
ap ;  but  what  if  her  keys  should  be  called  for  ? 

She  was  dismissed  to  her  room  soon  after  the  dyeing  bus- 
iness was  completed.  It  was  rather  a  disagreeable  surprise 
to  find  her  bed  still  unmade ;  and  she  did  not  at  all  like  the 
notion  that  Uie  making  of  it  in  future  must  depend  entirely 
upon  herself;  Ellen  had  no  fancy  for  such  handiwork.  She 
went  to  sleep  in  somewhat  the  same  dissatisfied  mood  with 
which  the  day  had  been  begun ;  displeasure  at  her  coarse 
heavy  coverlid  and  cotton  sheets  again  taking  its  place 
among  weightier  matters ; — and  dreamed  of  tying  them 
together  into  a  rope  by  which  to  let  herself  down  out  of 
the  window ;  but  when  she  had  got  so  &r,  Ellen's  sleep  be- 
came sound,  and  the  end  of  the  dream  was  never  known. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


Downward^  and  ever  ikrther, 

And  ever  the  brook  beside; 
And  ever  (Vesher  murmared. 

And  ever  clearer,  the  tide. 

LoMorsLLow.    Prom,  the  O^tumm, 


CLOUDS  and  rain  and  cold  winds  kept  Ellen  within 
doors  for  several  days.  This  did  not  better  the  state  of 
matters  between  herself  and  her  aunt.  Shut  up  with  her 
in  the  kitchen  from  morning  till  night,  with  the  only  variety 
of  the  old  lady's  company  part  of  the  time,  Ellen  thought 
neither  of  them  improved  upon  acquaintance.  Perhaps 
they  thought  the  same  of  her ;  she  was  certainly  not  in  her 
best  mood.  With  nothing  to  do,  the  time  hanging  very 
heavy  on  her  hands,  disappointed,  unhappy,  frequently  irri- 
tated, Ellen  became  at  length  very  ready  to  take  ofience, 
and  nowise  disposed  to  pass  it  over  or  smooth  it  away.  She 
seldom  showed  this  in  words,  it  is  true,  but  it  rankled  in 
her  mind.  Listless  and  brooding,  she  sat  day  afler  day, 
comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  wishing  vain  wishes, 
indulging  bootless  regrets,  and  looking  upon  her  aunt  and 
grandmother  with  an  eye  of  more  settled  aversion.  The 
only  other  person  she  saw  was  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  who  came 
in  regularly  to  meals ;  but  he  never  said  any  thing  unless  in 
answer  to  Miss  Fortune's  questions  and  remarks  about  the 
farm  concerns.  These  did  not  interest  her ;  and  she  was 
greatly  wearied  with  the  sameness  of  her  life.  She  longed 
to  go  out  again ;  but  Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
and  Sunday  passed,  and  the  weather  still  kept  her  dose 
prisoner.  Monday  brought  a  change,  but  though  a  cool, 
drying  wind  blew  all  day,  the  ground  was  too  wet  to  ven- 
ture out. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day,  aa  M.\Ba  ToiXixma  ^w^  ^rX^^yc^ 
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the  table  fur  tea,  f  nd  Ellen  sittiiig  before  the  fire,  feeling 
weary  of  every  thing,  the  kitchen  door  opened,  and  a  girl 
somewhat  larger  and  older  than  herself  came  in.  She  had 
a  pitrher  in  her  hand,  and  marching  straight  up  to  the  tea- 
Uble,  she  said, 

"  Will  you  let  granny  have  a  little  milk  to-night.  Miss 
Fortune  \     I  can't  find  the  cow.     I'll  bring  it  back  to-mor- 

•*  You  ha'n't  lost  her,  Nancy  1" 

^*  Have,  though,''  said  the  other;  '^ she's  been  away  these 
two  days." 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  somewhere  nearer  for  milk  1" 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know — I  guess  your'n  is  the  sweetest,"  said 
the  girl,  with  a  look  Ellen  did  not  understand. 

Miss  Fortune  took  the  pitcher  and  went  into  the  pantry. 
While  she  was  gone,  the  two  children  improved  the  time  in 
looking  very  hard  at  each  other.  Ellen's  gaze  was  modest 
enough,  though  it  showed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  new 
object ;  but  the  broad,  seardiing  stare  of  the  other  seemed 
intended  to  take  in  all  there  was  of  Ellen  from  her  head  to 
her  feet,  and  keep  it,  and  find  out  what  sort  of  a  creature  she 
was  at  once.  Ellen  almost  shrank  from  the  bold  black  eyes, 
but  they  never  wavered,  till  Miss  Fortune's  voice  broke  the 
Bpell. 

"  How's  your  grandmother,  Nancy  1" 

**  She's  tolerable,  ma'am,  thank  you." 

"  Now  if  you  don't  bring  it  back  to-morrow,  you  won't 
get  any  more  in  a  hurry,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  as  she  handed 
the  pitcher  back  to  the  girl. 

"  I'll  mind  it,"  said  the  latter,  with  a  little  nod  of  her  head, 
which  seemed  to  say  there  was  no  danger  of  her  forgetting. 

"  Who  is  that,  aunt  Fortune?"  said  Ellen,  when  she  was 
gone. 

"  She  is  a  girl  that  lives  up  on  the  mountain  yonder." 

"  But  what's  her  name  ]" 

"  I  had  just  as  lief  you  wouldn't  know  her  name.  She 
ain't  a  good  girl.  Don't  you  never  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  her." 

Ellen  was  in  no  mind  to  give  credit  to  all  her  aunt's 
opinions,  and  she  set  this  down  as  in  part  at  least  coming 
from  iU'humour. 
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The  next  morning  was  calm  and  fine,  and  Ellen  spent 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  out  of  doors.  She  did  not  venture 
near  the  ditch,  but  in  every  other  direction  she  explored 
the  ground,  and  examined  what  stood  or  grew  upon  it  as 
thoroughly  as  she  dared.  Towards  noon  she  was  standing 
by  the  little  gate  at  the  back  of  the  house,  unwilling  to  go 
in,  but  not  knowing  what  more  to  do,  when  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
came  from  the  lane  with  a  load  of  wood.  Ellen  watched 
the  oxen  toiling  up  the  ascent,  and  thought  it  looked  like 
very  hard  work  ;  she  was  sorry  for  them. 

"  Isn't  that  a  very  heavy  load  ]"  she  asked  of  their  driver, 
as  he  was  throwing  it  down  under  the  apple  tree. 

"  Heavy  \  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  ain't  nothing  at  all  to  'em. 
They'd  take  twice  as  much  any  day  with  pleasure." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  so,"  said  Ellen ;  "  they  don't  look  as  if 
there  was  much  pleasure  about  it.  What  makes  them  lean 
over  so  against  each  other  when  they  are  coming  up  hill  ?" 

"  Oh,  that's  just  a  way  they've  got.  They're  so  fond  of 
each  other,  I  suppose.  Perhaps  they've  something  partic- 
ular to  say,  and  want  to  put  their  h^ads  together  for  the 
purpose." 

"  No,"  said  Ellen,  half  laughing,  "it  can't  be  that;  they 
wouldn't  take  the  very  hardest  time  for  that ;  they  would 
wait  till  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  but  there  they 
stand  just  as  if  they  were  asleep,  only  their  eyes  are  open. 
Poor  things !" 

"  They're  not  very  poor  any  how,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt ; 
"  there  ain't  a  finer  yoke  of  oxen  to  be  seen  than  them  are, 
nor  in  better  condition." 

He  went  on  throwing  the  wood  out  of  the  cart,  and  Ellen 
stood  looking  at  him. 

"  What'll  you  give  me  if  111  make  you  a  soup  one  of 
these  days?"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

"  A  scup !"  said  EUen. 

"  Yes — a  scup  !  how  would  you  like  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  said  Ellen. 

**  A  scup  ! — may  be  you  don't  know  it  by  that  name ; 
some  folks  call  it  a  swing." 

"  A  swing !  O  yes,"  said  Ellen,  **  now  I  know.    O,  I  like 
it  vBTj  much." 
'^  Would  you  like  to  have  one  V^ 
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"  Yea,  indeed  I  should,  very  much." 

"  Well,  whatll  you  give  me,  if  I'll  fix  you  out  1" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  have  nothing  to  give ;  111 
be  very  mudi  obliged  to  you,  indeed." 

"  Well  now,  come,  I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you ;  I'll  en- 
gage to  fix  up  a  scup  for  you,  if  you'll  give  me  a  kiss." 

Poor  Ellen  was  struck  dumb.  The  good-natured  Dutch- 
man had  taken  a  &ncy  to  the  little  psJe-^ced,  sad-looking 
stranger,  and  really  felt  very  kindly  disposed  toward  her, 
but  we  neither  knew,  nor  at  the  moment  cared  about  that. 
She  stood  motionless,  utterly  astounded  at  his  imheard-of 
proposal,  and  not  a  little  indignant ;  but  when,  with  a  good- 
natured  smile  upon  his  round  face,  he  came  near  to  daim 
the  kiss  he  no  doubt  thought  himself  sure  of,  Ellen  shot 
from  him  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  She  rushed  to  the 
house,  and  bursting  open  the  door,  stood  with  flushed  face 
and  sparkling  eyes  in  the  presence  of  her  astonished  aunt. 

'^  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed  that  lady. 

"He  wanted  to  kiss  me!"  said  Ellen,  scarce  knowing 
whom  she  was  talking  to,  and  crimsoning  more  and  more. 

"  Who  wanted  to  kiss  you  T 

**  Hiat  man  out  there." 

"  What  man  T 

''  Hie  man  that  drives  the  oxen." 

"  What,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  ?"  And  Ellen  never  forgot  the 
loud  ha !  ha !  which  burst  from  Miss  Fortune's  wide-open 
mouth. 

"  Well,  why  didn't  you  let  him  kiss  you  ?" 

The  laugh,  the  look,  the  tone,  stung  Ellen  to  the  very 
quick.  In  a  fury  of  passion  she  dashed  away  out  of  the 
kitchen,  and  up  to  her  own  room.  And  there,  for  a  while, 
the  storm  of  anger  drove  over  her  with  such  violence  that 
conscience  had  hardly  time  to  whisper.  Sorrow  came  in 
again  as  passion  &ded,  and  gentler  but  very  bitter  weeping 
took  the  place  of  convulsive  sobs  of  rage  and  mortification, 
and  then  the  whispers  of  conscience  began  to  be  heard  a 
little.  "O  mamma!  mamma!"  cried  poor  Ellen  in  her 
heart,  "how  miserable  I  am  without  you!  I  never  can  like 
aunt  Fortune — it's  of  no  use — ^I  never  can  like  her;  I  hope 
I  sha'n't  ^et  to  h&te  her} — and  that  isn't  right,  I  am  for- 
g^ting  aJl  that  jm  good^  and  there's  nobody  to  ^\x\.  m^  vol 
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mind.  O  mamma !  if  I  could  lay  my  head  in  your  lap  for 
a  minute !"  Then  came  thoughts  of  her  Bible  and  hymn- 
book,  and  the  friend  who  had  given  it ;  sorrowful  thoughts 
they  were ;  and  at  last,  humbled  and  sad,  poor  £]len  sought 
that  great  friend  she  knew  she  had  displeased,  and  prayed 
earnestly  to  be  made  a  good  child ;  she  felt  and  owned  she 
was  not  one  now. 

It  was  long  after  mid-day  when  Ellen  rose  from  her  knees. 
Her  passion  was  all  gone ;  she  felt  more  gentle  tind  pleasant 
than  she  had  done  for  days ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart 
resentment  was  not  all  gone.  She  still  thought  she  had  cause 
to  be  angry,  and  she  could  not  think  of  her  aunt's  look  and 
tone  without  a  thrill  of  painful  feeling.  In  a  very  difierent 
mood,  however,  from  that  in  which  she  had  flown  up  stairs 
two  or  three  hours  before,  she  now  came  softly  down,  and 
went  out  by  the  front  door,  to  avoid  meeting  her  aunt.  She 
had  visited  that  morning  a  little  brook  which  ran  through 
the  meadow  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  It  had  great 
charms  for  her;  and  now  crossing  the  lane  and  creeping 
under  the  fence,  she  made  her  way  again  to  its  banks.  At 
a  particular  spot,  where  the  brook  made  one  of  its  sudden 
turns,  Ellen  sat  down  upon  the  grass,  and  watched  the  dark 
water, — whirling,  brawling  over  the  stones,  hurrying  past 
her,  with  ever  the  same  soft  pleasant  sound,  and  she  was 
never  tired  of  it.  She  did  not  hear  footsteps  drawing  near, 
and  it  was  not  till  some  one  was  close  beside  her,  and  a 
voice  spoke  almost  in  her  ears,  that  she  raised  her  startled 
eyes  and  saw  the  little  girl  who  had  come  the  evening  before 
for  a  pitcher  of  milk. 

"  What  are  you  doing  1"  said  the  lattor. 

"  I'm  watching  for  fish,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Watching  for  fish  !"  said  the  other,  rather  disdainflilly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen, — "  there,  in  that  little  quiet  place  they 
come  sometimes ;  I've  seen  two." 

"  You  can  look  for  fish  another  time.  Come  now  and 
take  a  walk  with  me." 

"Where?"  said  Ellen. 

"  O,  you  shall  see.  C5ome !  I'll  take  you  all  about  and 
show  you  where  people  live ;  you  ha'n't  been  anywhere  yet, 
JiBve  you  ?" 

'No,  ''said  Eiien,— and  I  Aou\d\\k^  dewV^  V>  ^,>BQje"— 
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She  hesitated.  Her  aunt's  words  came  to  mind,  that  this 
was  not  a  ^ood  girl,  and  that  she  must  have  notl^ng  to  do 
with  her ;  out  she  had  not  more  than  half  believed  them, 
and  she  could  not  possibly  bring  herself  now  to  go  in  and 
»sk  Miss  Fortune's  leave  to  take  this  walk.  '^  I  am  sure," 
thought  Ellen,  ^  she  would  refuse  me  if  there  was  no  reason 
iD  the  world."  And  then  the  delight  of  rambling  through 
the  beautiful  country,  and  being  for  awhile  in  other  company 
than  that  of  her  aunt  Fortune  and  the  old  grandmother ! 
Hie  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  withstood. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  thinking  about  1"  said  the  girl ; 
"what's  the  matter?  won't  you  comel" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Ellen,  "  I'm  ready.    Which  way  shall  we 

gol" 

With  the  assurance  from  the  other  that  she  would  show 
her  plenty  of  ways,  they  set  off  down  the  lane ;  Ellen  with  a 
secret  fear  of  being  seen  and  called  back,  till  they  had  gone 
lome  distance,  and  the  house  was  hid  from  view.  Then  her 
pleasure  became  great.  The  aflemoon  was  fair  and  mild, 
the  fboting  pleasant,  and  Ellen  felt  like  a  bird  out  of  a  cage. 
She  was  ready  to  be  delighted  with  every  trifle ;  her  com- 
panion could  not  by  any  means  understand  or  enter  into 
her  bursts  of  pleasure  at  many  a  little  thing  which  she  of  the 
black  eyes  thought  not  worthy  of  notice.  She  tried  to  bring 
Ellen  back  to  higher  subjects  of  conversation. 

^  How  long  have  you  been  here  i"  she  asked. 

"  O,  a  good  while,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  don't  know  exactly ; 
it's  a  week,  I  believe." 

^  Why,  do  you  call  that  a  good  while  1"  said  the  other. 

"  Well,  it  seems  a  good  while  to  me,"  said  Ellen,  sighing ; 
^  it  seems  as  long  as  four,  I  am  sure." 

"  Tlien  you  don't  like  to  live  here  much,  do  you  1" 

^^  I  had  rather  be  at  home,  of  course." 

"  How  do  you  like  your  aunt  Fortune  1" 

"  How  do  I  like  her?"  said  Ellen,  hesitating,—"  I  think 
she's  good-looking,  and  very  smart." 

"Yes,  you  ne^n't  tell  me  she's  smart, — every  body 
knows  that ;  that  ain't  what  I  ask  you ; — ^how  do  you  like 
herl" 

"Hour  do  1  like  herV  said  Ellen,  again*,  "bow  can  I 
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tell  how  I  shall  like  her  1    I  haven't  lived  with  her  but  a 
week  yet." 

"  You  might  just  as  well  ha'  spoke  out,"  said  the  other, 
somewhat  scornfully ; — "  do  you  think  I  don't  know  you 
half  hate  her  already  %  and  itll  be  whole  hating  in  another 
week  more.  When  I  first  heard  you'd  oome,  I  guessed 
you'd  have  a  sweet  time  with  her." 

"  Why  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"  O  don't  ask  me  why,"  said  the  other,  impatiently, 
*'  when  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  Every  soul  that  speaka 
of  you  says  *  poor  child !'  and  *  I'm  glad  I  ain't  her.'  You 
needn't  try  to  come  cunning  over  me.  I  shall  be  too  much 
for  you,  I  tell  you." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Ellen. 

"  O  no,  I  suppose  you  don't,"  said  the  other,  in  the  same 
tone, — "  of  course  you  don't ;  I  suppose  you  don't  know 
whether  your  tongue  is  your  own  or  somebody's  else.  You 
think  Miss  Fortune  is  an  angel,  and  so  do  I ;  to  be  sure  she 
is!" 

Not  very  well  pleased  with  this  kind  of  talk,  Ellen 
walked  on  for  a  while  in  grave  silence.  Her  companion 
mean  time  recollected  herself;  when  she  spoke  again  it 
was  with  an  altered  tone. 

"  How  do  you  like  Mr.  Van  Brunt  ?" 

*^  I  don't  like  him  at  all,"  said  Ellen,  reddening. 

"  Don't  you !"  said  the  other  surprised, — "  why,  every 
body  likes  him.     What  don't  you  like  him  for  1" 

"  I  don't  like  him,"  repeated  Ellen. 

*^  Ain't  Miss  Fortune  queer  to  live  in  the  way  she  does  1" 

"  What  way  1"  said  Ellen. 

"  Why,  without  any  help,— doing  all  her  own  work,  and 
living  all  alone,  when  she's  so  rich  as  she  is." 

"  Is  she  rich  ?"  asked  Ellen. 

"  Rich !  I  guess  she  is !  she's  one  of  the  very  best  fiirms 
in  the  country,  and  money  enough  to  have  a  dozen  help,  if 
she  wanted  'em.  Van  Brunt  takes  care  of  the  farm,  you 
know  r' 

"Does  he?"  said  Ellen. 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course  he  does;  didn't  you  know  that? 
what  did  you  think  he  was  at  your  houae  aU  the  time 
Jbrr 
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"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Ellen.  "  And  are  those 
aunt  Fortune's  oxen  that  he  drives  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  they  are.  Well,  I  do  think  you  are  green, 
to  have  been  there  all  this  time,  and  not  found  that  out. 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  does  just  what  he  pleases  over  the  whole 
farm  though ;  hires  what  help  he  wants,  manages  every 
thing ;  and  then  he  has  his  share  of  all  that  comes  off  it.  I 
tell  you  what — ^you'd  better  make  friends  with  Van  Brunt, 
for  if  any  body  can  help  you  when  your  aunt  gets  one  of 
her  ugly  fits,  it's  him ;  she  don't  care  to  meddle  with  him 
much." 

Leaving  the  lane,  the  two  girls  took  a  foot-path  leading 
across  the  fields.  The  stranger  was  greatly  amused  here 
vith  Ellen's  awkwardness  in  climbing  fences.  Where  it 
was  a  possible  thing,  she  was  fain  to  crawl  under;  but  once 
or  twice  that  could  not  be  done,  and  having  with  infinite 
difficulty  mounted  to  the  top  rail,  poor  Ellen  sat  there  in  a 
most  tottering  condition,  uncertain  on  which  side  of  the 
fence  she  should  tumble  over,  but  seeing  no  other  possible 
way  of  getting  down.  The  more  she  trembled  the  more 
her  companion  laughed,  standing  aloof  meanwhile,  and 
insisting  she  should  get  down  by  herself.  Necessity  ena- 
bled her  to  do  this  at  last,  and  each  time  the  task  became 
easier  ;  but  Ellen  secretly  made  up  her  mind  that  her  new 
friend  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  very  good  one. 

As  they  went  along,  she  pointed  out  to  Ellen  two  or  three 
houses  in  the  distance,  and  gave  her  not  a  little  gossip  about 
the  people  who  lived  in  them  ;  but  all  {^his  Ellen  scarcely 
heard,  and  cared  nothing  at  all  about.  She  had  paused  by 
the  side  of  a  large  rock  standing  alone  by  the  wayside,  and 
was  looking  very  closely  at  its  surface. 

"  What  is  this  curious  brown  stuff,"  said  Ellen, "  growing 
all  over  the  rock? — ^like  shrivelled  aud  dried-up  leaves? 
IstCt  it  curious  ?  part  of  it  stands  out  like  a  leaf,  and  part 
of  it  sticks  fast ;  I  wonder  if  it  grows  here,  or  what  it  is." 

"  O  never  mind,"  said  the  other ;  "  it  always  grows  on 
the  rocks  everywhere ;  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  and  what's 
more  I  don't  care.     'Tain't  worth  looking  at.     Come  I" 

Ellen  followed  her.     But  presently  the  path  entered  an 

open  woodland,  and  now  her  delight  broke  foTlVv  be^^^^ 
/^unda, 

IB 
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'^  O,  how  pleasant  this  is !  how  lovely  this  is !  Isn't  it 
beautiful  f  she  exclaimed. 

"  Isn't  what  beautiful  ?  I  do  think  you  are  the  queerest 
girl,  Ellen." 

*'  Why,  every  thing,"  said  Ellen,  not  minding  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence ;  ""  the  ground  is  beautiful,  and  those 
tall  trees,  and  that  beautiful  blue  sky — only  look  at  it." 

'•^  The  ground  is  all  covered  with  stones  and  rooks — is  that 
what  you  call  beautiful  1  and  the  trees  are  as  homely  as 
they  can  be,  with  their  great  brown  stems  and  no  leaves. 
Come !  what  are  you  staring  at  1" 

Ellen's  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  string  of  dark  spots  which 
were  rapidly  passing  overhead. 

^^  Hark !"  said  she ;  ^*  do  you  hear  that  noise  ?  what  is 
that?  what  is  that?" 

*^  Isn't  it  only  a  flock  of  ducks,"  said  the  other,  contemp- 
tuously ;  "  come !  do  come !" 

But  Ellen  was  rooted  to  the  ground,  and  her  eyes  follow- 
ed the  airy  travellers  till  the  last  one  had  quitted  the  piece 
of  blue  sky  which  the  surrounding  woods  left  to  be  seen. 
And  scarcely  were  these  gone  when  a  second  flight  oame  ia 
view,  following  exactly  in  the  track  of  the  first. 


"  Where  are  they  going  1"  said  Ellen. 
^'  I  am  sure  I  don  t  know 


1^ 


where  they  are  going ;  they 
never  told  me.  I  know  where  /  am  going ;  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  you  are  going  along  with  me." 

Ellen,  however,  was  in  no  hurry.  The  ducks  had  disap- 
peared, but  her  eye  had  caught  something  else  that  charm- 
ed it. 

"  What  is  this  1"  said  Ellen. 

"  Nothing  but  moss." 

"  Is  that  moss !  How  beautiful !  how  green  and  soft  it 
is !     I  declare  it's  as  sofl  as  a  carpet." 

"  As  sofl  as  a  carpet !"  repeated  the  other :  '^  I  should 
like  to  see  a  carpet  as  sofl  as  that !  you  never  did,  I  guess." 

'' Indeed  I  have,  though,"  said  Ellen,  who  was  gently 
jumping  up  and  down  on  the  green  moss  to  try  its  softness, 
with  a  face  of  great  satis&ction. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  a  bit,"  said  the  other ;  ''  all  the  oar- 

tsl  ever  saw  were  as  hard  as  a\>oaxd)  SG;id\ttsds»\  ta  soft 
that,  indeed  V 
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^  Well,''  Mid  ElkB,  still  jmnping  up  and  down,  with  bon- 
DtC  oi^  aod  glowing  cheek,  and  hair  dancing  about  her  fkce, 
''joa  may  b^eve  what  jou  like ;  but  Fve  seen  a  carpet  as 
MXft  as  this,  and  softer  too ;  only  one,  though." 

"^  Wtet  was  it  made  i^f 

^  What  other  carpets  are  made  o^  I  suppose.  Come,  111 
90  wiUi  70a  oow.  I  do  think  this  is  the  loveliest  place  I 
t¥er  did  see.     Are  there  any  flowers  here  in  the  spring?" 

**  I  don't  know — ^yes,  lots  of  'em," 

*^  Pretty  onesT  said  Ellen. 

^  Yo^d  think  so,  I  suppose ;  I  never  look  at  'em." 

"  O,  how  lovely  that  will  be !"  said  Ellen,  clasping  her 
hands  ;  '^  how  pleasant  it  must  be  to  live  in  the  country !" 

*"  Pleasant,  indeed !"  said  the  other ;  "  I  think  it's  hateful. 
Tou'd  think  so,  too,  if  yoa  lived  where  I  do.  It  makes  me 
mad  at  granny  every  day  because  she  won't  eo  to  Thirlwall. 
Wait  till  we  get  out  of  the  wood,  and  I'll  show  you -where 
I  live.     You  can't  see  it  from  here." 

Shocked  a  little  at  her  companion's  language,  Ellen  again 
walked  on  in  sober  silence.  Gradually  the  ground  became 
more  broken,  sinking  rapidly  from  the  side  of  the  path,  and 
rising  again  in  a  steep  bank  on  the  other  side  of  a  narrow 
dell ;  both  sides  were  thickly  wooded,  but  stripped  of  green, 
DOW,  except  where  here  and  there  a  hemlock  flung  its  grace- 
ful branches  abroad  and  stood  in  lonely  beauty  among  its 
leafless  companions.  Now  the  guigling  of  waters  was  heard. 

^*  Where  is  thatf  said  Ellen,  stopping  short. 

•*  'Way  down,  down,  at  the  bottom  there.  It's  the  brook." 

"  What  brook  1  Not  the  same  that  goes  by  aunt  For- 
tune's!" 

""  Tea,  it's  the  very  same.  It's  the  crookedest  thing  you 
ever  saw.  It  runs  over  there,"  said  the  speaker,  pointing 
vrith  her  arm,  "  and  th^i  it  takes  a  turn  and  goes  that  way, 
and  then  it  comes  round  so,  and  then  it  shoots  ofl*  in  that 
way  again  and  passes  by  your  house ;  and  afler  that  the 
deer  knows  where  it  goes,  for  I  don't.  But  I  don't  suppose 
it  could  run  straight  if  it  was  to  try  to." 

**  Can't  we  get  down  to  itl"  asked  Ellen. 

"  To  be  sore  we  can,  unless  you're  as  afraid  of  steep 
haokff  MB  yoa  An  offences.^ 

Veij  gte§p  iodeed  it  was,  and  strewn  vrUCa  \o(»fe  «\jcmeja\ 
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but  Ellen  did  not  falter  here,  and  though  onoe  or  twice  in 
imminent  danger  of  exchanging  her  cautious  stepping  for  one 
long  roll  to  the  bottom,  she  got  there  safely  on  her  two  feet 
When  there,  every  thing  was  forgotten  in  delight.  It  was  a 
wild  little  place.  The  high,  close  sides  of  the  dell  left  only  a 
little  strip  of  sky  overhead ;  and  at  their  feet  ran  the  brook, 
much  more  noisy  and  lively  here  than  where  Ellen  had 
before  made  its  acquaintance ;  leaping  from  rock  to  rock, 
eddying  round  large  stones,  and  boiling  over  the  small  ones, 
and  now  and  then  pouring  quietly  over  some  great  trunk 
of  a  tree  that  had  fallen  across  its. bed  and  dammed  up  the 
whole  stream.  Ellen  could  scarcely  contain  herself  at  the 
magnificence  of  many  of  the  water&Us,  the  beauty  of  the 
little  quiet  pools  where  the  water  lay  still  behind  some 
large  stone,  and  the  variety  of  graceful  tiny  cascades. 

"  Look  here,  Nancy  !"  cried  Ellen,  "  that's  tJhe  Falls  of 
Niagara — do  you  see  ? — that  large  one ;  O  that  is  splendid ! 
And  this  will  do  for  Trenton  Falls — what  a  fine  foam  it 
makes — isn't  it  a  beauty  1 — and  what  shall  we  call  this  ?  I 
don't  know  what  to  call  it ;  I  wish  we  could  name  them  aU. 
But  there's  no  end  to  them.  O,  just  look  at  that  one  1 
that's  too  pretty  not  to  have  a  name;  what  shalMt  be?" 

'^  Black  Falls,"  suggested  the  other. 

"Black,"  said  Ellen,  dubiously,  «  why !— I  don't  like 
that." 

"  Why  the  water's  all  dark  and  black,  don't  you  see  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Ellen,  "  let  it  be  Black,  then  ;  but  I  don't 
like  it.  Now  remember, — ^this  is  Niagara, — that  is  Black, 
— and  this  is  Trenton, — and  what  is  this  *?" 

"  If  you  are  a-going  to  name  them  all,"  said  Nancy,  "  we 
shan't  get  home  to-night ;  you  might  as  well  name  all  the 
trees ;  there's  a  hundred  of  'em,  and  more.  I  say,  Ellen  1 
suppos'n  we  follow  the  brook  instead  of  climbing  up  yonder 
again ;  it  will  take  us  out  to  the  open  fields  by  and  by." 

*'  O  do  let's !"  said  Ellen ;  "  that  will  be  lovely." 

It  proved  a  rough  way ;  but  Ellen  still  thought  and  called 
it  "  lovely."  Oflen  by  the  side  of  the  stream  there  was  no 
footing  at  all,  and  the  girls  picked  their  way  over  the  stones, 
large  and  small,  wet  and  dry,  which  strewe^i  its  bed ;  against 
which  the  water  foamed  and  fumed  and  iie\A^^«&\£  m  ^^eat 
impatienoe.     It  was  tickliaii  wotIl  g|e^^xi%  «21<csq%  o^«t  ^^qsm^ 
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DOfr  tottering  on  an  unsteady  one ;  now  slipping  on 
M ;  and  every  now  and  then  making  huge  leaps  from 
rock,  which  there  was  no  other  method  of  reaching, 
nminent  hazard  of  &IJing  in.  But  they  laughed  at 
gv ;  sprang  on  in  great  glee,  delighted  with  the  ex- 
od  the  fun ;  didn't  stay  long  enough  anywhere  to 
ir  balance,  and  enjoyed  themselves  amazingly.  There 
Bj  a  hair-breadth  escape ;  many  an  almost  sousing ; 
t  made  it  all  the  more  lively.  The  brook  formed, 
sj  had  said,  a  constant  succession  of  little  waterfalls, 
■e  being  quite  steep  and  very  rocky ;  and  in  some 
dbere  were  pools  quite  deep  enough  to  have  given 
thorough  wetting,  to  say  no  more,  if  they  had  miss- 
'  footing  and  tumbled  in.  But  this  did  not  happen. 
time,  though  with  no  little  difficulty,  they  reached 
t  where  the  brook  came  forth  from  the  wood  into 
D  day,  and  thence  making  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right, 
•long  by  the  edge  of  the  trees,  as  if  unwilling  to 
npftny  with  them. 

len  we'd  better  get  back  into  the  lane  now,"  said 
inej,  "  we're  a  pretty  good  long  way  from  home." 
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<<  B«hind  the  door  lUnd  l»agi  o'  meali 
And  in  the  ark  Is  plenty. 
And  good  haul  cakes  his  mtther  mafceai 

And  mooy  a  sweeter  dainty. 
A  good  fkt  sow,  a  sleeky  cow 

Are  standing  in  the  byre; 
While  winking  pass,  wi*  mealy  momy 
Is  playing  round  the  Are.** 

Scotch  Boxa. 


THEY  lefV  the  wood  and  the  brook  behind  them,  uA 
crossed  a  large  stubble-field ;  then  got  oyer  a  fenoe  into 
another.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  this  when  Nancy  stopped 
Ellen,  and  bade  her  look  up  towards  the  west,  where  towwri 
a  high  mountain,  no  longer  hid  from  their  view  by  the  trees. 

"  I  told  you  I'd  show  you  where  I  live,"  said  she,  **  Look 
up  now, — clear  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  almost,  and  a 
little  to  the  right ;  do  you  see  that  little  mite  of  a  house 
there  1  Look  sharp, — it's  a'most  as  brown  as  the  rock,— do 
you  see  it  ? — it's  close  by  that  big  pine-tree,  but  it  don't  look 
big  from  here — it's  just  by  that  little  dark  spot  near  the 
top?" 

"  I  see  it,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  see  it  now ;  do  you  lire  'way 
up  there  1" 

'•*'  That's  just  what  I  do ;  and  that's  just  what  I  wish  I  did'nt. 
But  granny  likes  it ;  she  will  live  diere.  I'm  blessed  if  I 
know  what  for,  if  it  ain't  to  plague  me.  Do  you  think  you'd 
like  to  live  up  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  like  that  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  should,"  said  Ellen,  "  Isn't  it  very 
cold  up  there  ?" 

"  Cold !  you  don't  know  any  thing  about  it  The  wind 
comes  there,  I  tell  you  !  enough  to  cut  you  in  two ;  I  have 
to  take  and  hold  on  to  the  trees  BOTiie.t\\xi«&  \a  Vlaa^  front 
Mowed  away.     And  tihen  grsxoiy  s«ni^  xckfe  cwN»  w«!^ 
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monung  befi>re  it's  light,  no  matter  how  deep  the  snow  ie,  to 
look  for  the  cow ;  and  it's  so  bitter  cold  I  expect  nothing  else 
but  111  be  froze  to  death  some  time." 
"•  Oh,"  said  Ellen,  with  a  look  of  horror,  "how  can  she  do 

80?" 

^  O,  she  don't  care,"  said  the  other ;  "  she  sees  my  nose 
freeze  off  every  winter,  and  it  don't  make  no  difference." 

"Freeze  your  nose  off!"  said  Ellen. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  othei^  nodding  gravely, — "  everv 
winter ;  it  grows  out  again  when  the  warm  weatner  oomes.^' 

^  And  is  that  the  reason  why  it  is  so  little  1"  said  Ellen,  in- 
nocently, and  with  great  curiosity. 

"  Little  !"  said  the  other,  crimscMiing  in  a  fury, — "  what  do 
you  mean  by  that  1  it's  as  big  as  yours  any  day,  I  can  tell 
you." 

Ellen  involunflury  put  her  hand  to  her  face  to  see  if  Nancy 
spoke  true.  Somewhat  reassured  to  find  a  very  decided 
ridge  where  her  companion's  nose  was  wanting  in  the  line 
of  beauty,  she  answered  in  her  turn, — 

"'  It's  no  sudi  thing,  Nancy !  you  oughtn't  to  say  so ;  you 
know  better." 

**  I  donU  know  better !  I  ought  to  say  so !"  replied  the 
other,  furiously.  ^  If  I  had  your  nose,  I'd  be  glad  to  have 
it  freeze  off;  I'd  a  sight  rather  have  none.  I'd  pull  it  every 
day,  if  I  was  you,  to  make  it  grow." 

^  I  shall  believe  what  aunt  Fortune  smd  of  you  was  true," 
said  Ellen.  She  had  coloured  very  high,  but  she  added  no 
more,  and  walked  on  in  dignified  silence.  Nancy  stalked 
before  her  in  silence  that  was  meant  to  be  digmfied  too, 
though  it  had  not  exactly  that  air.  By  degrees  each  cooled 
down,  and  Nancy  was  trying  to  find  out  what  Miss  Fortune 
had  said  of  her,  when  on  the  edge  of  the  next  field  they  met 
the  brook  again.  After  running  a  long  way  to  the  right,  it 
had  swept  round,  and  here  was  flowing  gently  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  But  how  were  they  ever  to  cross  it  *?  ^  The 
brook  ran  in  a  smooth  current  between  them  and  a  rising 
bank  on  the  other  side,  so  high  as  to  prevent  their  seeing 
what  lay  beyond.  There  were  no  stepping  stones  now.  The 
only  thhig  that  looked  like  a  bridge  was  an  old  log  that  had 
fiJlen  seroas  the  brook^  or  periiaps  had  at  some  time  or  other 
beeo  pat  then  onpurpoge;  and  that  lay  more  thsxx  ba\f  m 
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the  water ;  what  remained  of  its  surface  was  green  with 
moss  and  slippery  with  slime.  Ellen  was  sadly  afraid  to 
tru^t  herself  on  ii ;  but  what  to  do? — Nancy  soon  settled  the 
question  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  Pulling  off  her  thick 
shoes,  she  ran  fearlessly  upon  the  rude  bridge;  her  clinging 
bare  feet  carried  her  safely  over,  and  Ellen  soon  saw  her  itj- 
shoeing  herself  in  triumph  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  thus 
left  behind  and  alone,  her  own  difficulty  increased. 

''  Pull  off  your  shoes,  and  do  as  I  did,"  said  Nancy. 

"1  Cim't,"  said  Ellen;  "Fm  afraid  of  wetting  my  feet;  I 
know  mamma  wouldn't  let  me." 

"  Afraid  of  wetting  your  feet  T'  said  tlie  other;  "  what  a 
chiekaninny  you  are!  Well,  if  you  try  to  come  over  with 
your  shoes  on  you'll  fall  in,  1  tell  you  ;  and  then  you'll  wet 
more  than  your  feet.  But  come  along  somehow,  for  I  won't 
stand  waiting  here  much  longer." 

Thus  urged,  Ellen  set  out  upon  her  perilous  journey  OTer 
the  bridge.  Slowly  and  fearfully,  and  with  as  much  care  as 
possible,  she  set  step  by  step  upon  the  slippery  log.  Al- 
ready half  of  the  danger  was  passed,  when,  reaching  forward 
to  grasp  Nancy's  outstretched  hand,  she  missed  it, — perhapt 
that  was  Nancy's  fault, — poor  Ellen  lost  her  balance  and 
went  in  head  foremost.  The  water  was  deep  enough  to  coTer 
her  completely  as  she  lay,  though  not  enough  to  prevent  her 
getting  up  again.  She  was  greatly  frightened,  but  managed 
to  struggle  up  fii-st  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  then  to  her  feet, 
and  then  to  wade  out  to  the  shore ;  though,  dizzy  and  sick, 
she  came  near  falling  back  again  more  than  once.  The  wa- 
ter was  very  cold ;  and,  thoroughly  sobered,  poor  Ellen  felt 
chill  enough  in  body  and  mind  too ;  all  her  fine  spirits  were 
gone ;  and  not  the  less  because  Nancy  had  risen  to  a  great 
pitch  of  delight  at  her  misfortune.  The  air  rang  with  her 
laughter;  she  likened  Ellen  to  every  ridiculous  thing  she 
could  think  of.  Too  miserable  to  be  angry,  Ellen  could  not 
laugh,  and  would  not  cry,  but  she  exclaimed  in  distress, — 

"  O  what  shall  1  do  !  I  am  so  cold !" 

"Come  along,"  said  Nancy ;  "give  me  your  hand;  we'll 

run  right  over  to  Mrs.  Van  Brunt's — 'tain't  far — it's  just  over 

here.     There,"  said  she,  as  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  bank, 

and  came  within  sight  of  a  house  standing  only  a  few  fields 

M^ — "  there  it  is  !  liun,  Ellen,  anOi  vni''V\>o^\)aax^  ^vc^RKX.^r 
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« Wbc  !s  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  T  Ellen  contrived  to  say,  as 
Nancy  hurried  her  along. 

"Who  is  shel — run,  Ellen! — why  she's  just  Mrs.  Van 
Brunt — your  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  mother  you  know, — make 
hast^  Ellen — ve  had  rain  enough  the  other  day ;  I'm  afraid 
it  wouldn't  be  good  for  the  grass  if  you  stayed  too  long  in 
one  place ; — ^hurry  !  I'm  afraid  you'll  catch  cold, — ^you  got 
your  feet  wet  after  all,  I'm  sure." 

Run  they  did ;  and  a  few  minutes  brought  them  to  Mrs. 
Van  Brunt's  door.  The  li^e  brick  walk  leading  to  it  from 
the  courtyard  gate  was  as  neat  as  a  pin ;  so  was  every  thing 
else  the  eye  could  rest  on ;  and  when  Nancy  went  in  poor 
Ellen  stayed  her  foot  at  the  door,  unwilling  to  carry  her 
wet  shoes  and  dripping  garments  any  further.  She  could 
hear,  however,  YfhsX  was  going  on. 

"  Hillo !  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,"  shouted  Nancy, — "  where  are 
you  1— oh !  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  are  you  out  of  water  1  'cos  if 
you  are  Pve  brought  you  a  plenty ;  the  person  that  has  it 
don't  want  it ;  she's  just  at  the  door ;  she  wouldn't  bring  it 
in  till  she  knew  you  wanted  it ;  O,  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  don't 
look  so  or  you'll  kill  me  with  laughing.  Come  and  see ! 
come  and  3ee." 

The  steps  within  drew  near  the  door,  and  first  Nancy 
showed  herself,  and  then  a  little  old  woman,  not  very  old 
either,  of  very  kind,  pleasant  countenance. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  said  she  in  great  surprise.  "  Bless 
me !  poor  little  dear !  what  is  this  T" 

"Nothing  in  the  world  but  a  drowned  rat,  Mrs.  Van 
Brunt,  don't  you  see  1"  said  Nancy. 

"  Go  home,  Nancy  Vawse !  go  home,"  said  the  old  lady ; 
^  you're  a  regular  bad  girl.  I  do  believe  this  is  some  mis- 
chief o'  youm,  go  right  off  home ;  it's  time  you  were  after 
your  cow  a  great  wfile  ago." 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  Ellen  in,  and  shut  the  door. 

**  Poor  little  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  kindly,  "  what  has 
happened  to  you  ?  Come  to  the  fire,  love,  you're  trembling 
with  the  cold.  Oh,  dear !  dear !  your  soaking  wet ;  this  is 
all  along  of  Nancy  somehow,  I  know;  how  was  it,  lovel 
Ain't  you  Miss  Fortune's  little  giri  ?  Never  mind,  don't 
talk,  dsrh'Dg:  there  ain't  one  bit  of  colour  in  your  face*  not 
aaeb/t" 
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Good  Mm.  Van  Brunt  had  drawn  Ellen  to  the  fire,  and 
this  while  she  was  pulling  off  as  fast  as  possible  her  n 
clothes.  Then  sending  a  girl  who  was  in  waiting,  for  cli 
towels,  she  rubbed  Ellen  dry  from  head  to  foot,  and  wr 
ping  her  in  a  blanket^  left  her  in  a  chair  before  the  fire,  wh 
she  went  to  seek  something  for  her  to  put  on.  Ellen  h 
managed  to  tell  who  she  was,  and  how  her  mischance  h 
come  about,  but  little  else,  though  the  kind  old  lady  had  kc 
on  pouring  out  words  of  sorrow  and  pity  during  the  wh< 
time.  She  came  trotting  back  directly  with  one  of  her  01 
short  gowns,  the  only  thing  that  she  could  lay  hands  on  tl 
was  anywhere  near  Ellen's  length.  Enormously  big  it  a 
for  her,  but  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  wrapped  it  round  and  roux 
and  the  blanket  over  it  again,  and  then  she  bustled  abo 
till  she  had  prepared  a  tumbler  of  hot  drink,  which  she  si 
was  to  keep  Ellen  from  catching  cold.  It  was  any  thing  fa 
agreeable,  being  made  from  some  bitter  herb,  and  sweetc 
ed  with  molasses;  but  Ellen  swallowed  it,  as  she  would  ai 
thing  else  at  such  kind  hands,  and  the  old  lady  carried  h 
herself  into  a  little  room  opening  out  of  the  kitchen,  k 
laid  her  in  a  bed  that  had  been  warmed  for  her.  Exo 
sively  tired  and  weak  as  she  was,  Ellen  scarcely  needed  t 
help  of  the  hot  herb  tea  to  fall  into  a  very  deep  sleep  ;  p 
haps  it  might  not  have  lasted  so  very  long  as  it  did,  but  f 
that.  Aflemoon  changed  for  evening,  evening  grew  qui 
dark,  still  Ellen  did  not  stir ;  and  afler  every  little  joum< 
into  the  bedroom  to  see  how  she  was  doing,  Mrs.  Van  Bm 
came  back  saying  how  glad  she  was  to  see  her  sleeping  so  fin 
ly.  Other  eyes  looked  on  her  for  a  minute — ^kina  and  genf 
eyes ;  though  Mrs.  Van  Brunt's  were  kind  and  gentle  to< 
once  a  soil  kiss  touched  her  forehead,  there  was  no  dang 
of  waking  her. 

It  was  perfectly  dark  in  the  little  bedroom,  and  had  be< 
so  a  good  while,  when  Ellen  was  aroused  by  some  noise,  ai 
then  a  rough  voice  she  knew  very  well.  Feeling  faint  ai 
weak,  and  not  more  than  half  awake  yet,  she  lay  still  ai 
listened*    She  ^eard  the  outer  door  open  and  shut,  and  thi 

Toioe  said, 

mother,  you've  got  my  stray  sheephere, have  you' 
, >  My," aMid  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Van  Drunt!^  '^ have  y< 

JookiDg  for  her  1  how  did  you  1mow  tSb^-wBAYftst^v 
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^  Looking  for  her !  aj,  looking  for  her  ever  sinee  soDdown. 
She  has  been  missing  at  the  house  since  some  time  this  fore- 
noon. I  belieye  her  aunt  got  a  bit  scared  about  her ;  any 
how  I  did.    She's  a  queer  little  chip  as  ever  I  see/' 

*' She's  a  dear  little  soul,  / know,  said  his  mother ;  "you 
needn't  say  nothin'  acin  her,  I  ain't  a  goins  to  believe  it." 

**  No  more  am  I — Pm  the  best  friend  she  s  got,  if  she  only 
knowed  it ;  but  don't  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  laugh- 
ing, "•  I  asked  her  to  give  me  a  kiss  this  forenoon,  and  if  I'd 
beoi  an  owl  she  couldn't  ha'  been  more  scared ;  she  went 
off  like  a  streak,  and  Miss  Fortune  said  she  was  as  mad  as 
she  could  be,  and  that's  the  last  of  her." 

•*  How  did  you  find  her  out  1" 

"'  I  met  that  mischievous  Vawse  girl,  and  I  made  her  tell 
me;  she  had  no  mind  to  at  first.  It'll  be  the  worse  for 
Ellen  if  she  takes  to  that  wicked  thing." 

^She  won't.  Nancy  has  been  taking  her  a  walk,  and 
worked  it  so  as  to  get  her  into  the  brook,  and  then  she 
brought  her  here,  just  as  dripping  wet  as  she  could  bo.  I 
gave  her  something  hot  and  put  her  to  bed,  and  she'll  do,  I 
reckon ;  but  I  tell  you  it  gave  me  queer  feelings  to  see  the 
poor  little  thing  just  as  white  as  ashes,  and  all  of  a  tremble, 
and  looking  so  sorrowful  too.  She's  sleeping  finely  now ; 
but  it  ain't  right  to  see  a  child's  &ce  look  so ; — it  ain't  right," 
repeated  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  thoughtfully. — "  You  ha'n't  had 
supper,  have  you  1" 

^  No,  mother,  and  I  must  take  that  young  one  back.  Ain't 
she  awake  yet  ?" 

"  I'll  see  directly;  but  she  ain't  going  home,  nor  you  nei- 
ther, 'Brahm,  till  you've  got  your  supper ;  it  would  be  a  sin 
to  let  her.  She  shall  have  a  taste  of  my  splitters  this  very 
night ;  Fve  been  makin'  them  o'  purpose  for  her.  So  you 
may  just  take  off  your  hat  and  sit  down." 

"  I  ou  mean  to  let  her  know  where  to  come  when  she 
wants  good  things,  mother.  Well,  I  won't  say  splitters  ain't 
worth  waiting  for." 

Ellen  heard  him  sit  down,  and  then  she  guessed  from  the 
words  that  passed  that  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  and  her  little  maid 
were  busied  in  making  the  c^es ;  she  lay  quiet 

^'  You're  a  good  friend,  'Bnuun,"  began  the  old  lady  again, 
**aobodjr  knows  that  better  than  me ;  but  I  bo^  Ib&t  ^oor 
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little  thing  has  got  another  one  to-day  that'll  do  more  for  her 
than  vou  can." 

**  What,  yourself,  mother?     I  don't  know  about  that." 

*'  No,  no ;  do  you  think.  I  mean  myself? — there,  turn  it 
quick,  Sally ! — Miss  Alice  has  been  here." 

"  How?  this  evening  ?" 

"Just  a  little  before  dark,  on  her  grey  pony.  She  came 
in  for  a  minute,  and  I  took  her — that'll  burn,  Sally  ! — I  took 
her  in  to  see  the  child  while  she  was  asleep,  and  1  told  her 
all  you  told  me  about  her.  She  didn't  say  much,  but  8he 
looked  at  her  very  sweet,  as  she  always  does,  and  I  guess, 
— there — now  I'll  see  after  my  little  sleeper." 

And  presently  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  came  to  the  bedside  with 
a  light,  and  her  arm  full  of  Ellen's  dry  clothes.  Ellen  felt 
as  if  she  could  have  put  her  arms  round  her  kind  old  friend 
and  hug2;ed  her  with  all  her  heart;  but  it  was  not  her  way 
to  show  her  feelings  before  strangers.  She  sutTered  Mrs.  Van 
Brunt  to  dress  her  in  silence,  only  saying  with  a  sigh,  "  How 
kind  you  are  to  me,  ma'am !"  to  which  the  old  lady  replied 
with  a  kiis,  and  telling  her  she  musn't  say  a  word  about 
that. 

The  kitchen  was  bright  with  firelight  and  candlelight ;  the 
tea-table  looked  beautiful  with  its  piles  of  white  splitters, 
besides  plenty  of  other  and  more  substantial  things ;  and 
at  the  corner  of  the  hearth  sat  Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

*•  So,"  said  he,  smiling,  as  Ellen  came  in  and  took  her 
stand  at  the  opp(«ite  corner, — "so  I  drove  you  away  this 
morning?     You  ain't  mad  with  me  yet,  I  hope." 

Ellen  crossed  directly  over  to  him,  and  putting  her  little 
hand  in  his  great  rough  one,  said,  "  I'm  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  for  taking  so  much  trouble  to  come 
and  look  after  me." 

She  said  it  with  a  look  of  gratitude  and  trust  that  pleased 
him  very  much. 

"Trouble,  indeed !"  said  he,  good-humou redly,"  "  I'd  take 
twice  as  nmch  any  day  for  what  you  wouldn't  give  me  this 
forenoon.  But  never  fear,  Miss  Ellen,  I  ain't  a  going  to  ask 
you  that  again." 

He  shook  the  little  hand ;  gmd  from  that  time  Ellen  and 
^er  rough  charioteer  were  firm  friends. 
J£rs.  Fkijj  5rua  t  now  summoiiedlkieixi  to  t«^\^\wA'SJ\«a. 
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was  well  feasted  with  the  splitters,  which  were  a  kind  of 
rich  short-cake  baked  in  irons,  very  thin  and  crisp,  and  then 
split  in  two  and  buttered,  \(  hence  their  name.  A  pleasant 
meal  was  that.  Whatever  an  epicure  might  have  thought 
of  the  tea,  to  Ellen  in  her  famished  state  it  was  delicious ; 
and  no  epicure  could  have  found  fault  with  the  cold  ham  and 
the  butter  and  the  cakes ;  but  far  better  than  all  was  the 
spirit  of  kindness  that  was  there.  Ellen  feasted  on  that  more 
than  on  any  thing  else.  If  her  host  and  hostess  were  not  very 
polished,  they  could  not  have  been  outdone  in  their  kind 
care  of  her  and  kind  attention  to  her  wants.  And  when  the 
supper  was  at  length  over,  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  declared  a  little 
colour  had  come  back  to  the  pale  cheeks.  The  colour  came 
back  in  good  earnest  a  few  minutes  after,  when  a  great  tor- 
toise-shell cat  walked  into  the  room.  Ellen  jumped  down 
from  her  chair,  and  presently  was  bestowing  the  tenderest 
caresses  upon  pussy,  who  stretched  out  her  head  and  purred 
as  if  she  liked  them  very  well. 

"  What  a  nice  cat !"  said  Ellen. 

"  She  has  five  kittens,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Brunt. 

"  Five  kittens !"  said  Ellen.  "  Oh,  may  I  come  some 
time  and  see  them  ?" 

"  You  shall  see  'em  right  away,  dear,  and  come  as  oflen 
as  you  like  too.  Sally,  just  take  a  basket,  and  go  fetch 
them  kittens  here." 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  began  to  talk  about  its  being 
time  to  go,  if  they  were  going.  But  his  mother  insisted  that 
Ellen  should  stay  where  she  was ;  she  said  she  was  not  fit  to 
go  home  that  night,  that  she  oughtn't  to  walk  a  step,  and 
that '  Brahm'  should  go  and  tell  Miss  Fortune  the  child  was 
safe  and  well,  and  would  be  with  her  early  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  shook  his  head  two  or  three  times,  but  finally 
agreed,  to  Ellen's  great  joy.  When  he  came  back,  she  was 
sitting  on  the  floor  before  the  fire,  with  all  the  five  kittens 
in  her  lap,  and  the  old  mother  cat  walking  aroimd  and  over 
her  and  them.  But  she  looked  up  with  a  happier  face  than 
he  had  ever  seen  her  wear,  and  told  him  she  was  "  so  much 
obliged  to  him  for  taking  such  a  long  walk  for  her;"  and 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  felt  that,  like  his  oxen,  he  could  have  don« 
B  great  deal  more  with  pleasure, 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


It's  hardly  in  •  body^  powV, 
To  keep  at  timet  frae  being  ■our. 

BUEKS. 


his 


BEFORE  the  sun  was  up  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Van 
Brunt  came  into  Ellen's  room  and  aroused  ner. 
*'  It's  a  real  shame  to  wake  jou  up,"  she  said,  ^'  when 
ou  were  sleeping  so  finely ;  but  'Bralun  wants  to  be  off  to 
work,  and  won't  stay  for  breakfast.    Slept  sound,  did 
you  ?" 

'*  O  yes,  indeed ;  as  sound  as  a  top,"  said  Ellen,  rubbing 
her  eyes ; — "  I  am  hardly  awake  yet." 

"  I  declare  it's  too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Brunt, — ^**  but 
there's  no  help  for  it.  You  don't  feel  no  headache,  do  you, 
nor  pain  in  vour  bones  ?" 

"  No,  ma  am,  not  a  bit  of  it ;  I  feel  nicely.'* 
"  Ah !  well,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  "  then  your  tumble 
into  the  brook  didn't  do  you  any  mischief;  I  thought  it 
wouldn't.     Poor  little  soul !" 

"  I  am  very  glad  I  did  fall  in,"  said  Ellen,  « for  if  I 
hadn't  I  shouldn't  have  come  here,  Mrs.  Van  Brunt." 


The  old  lady  instantly  kissed  her. 
"  O !  mayn't  I  just  tal 


mayn  t  I  just  take  one  look  at  the  kitties  P'  said 
Ellen,  when  she  was  ready  to  go. 

"  Indeed  you  shall,"  swd  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  "  if  'Brahm's 
hurry  was  ever  so  much; — and  it  ain't,  besides.  Come 
here,  dear." 

She  took  Ellen  back  to  a  waste  lumber-room,  where  in  a 
comer,  on  some  old  pieces  of  carpet,  lay  pussy  and  her 
fiskmily.  How  fondly  Ellen's  hand  was  passed  over  eadi 
little  soft  back !  how  hard  it  was  for  her  to  leave  them ! 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  one  home  with  yoOj  dearP* 
^ftddMrs.  Van  Brunt,  at  length. 
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''O!  may  I?''  mid  EUtti,  looking  up  in  d«li|^;  ^are 
TOtt  in  eainestl  O,  ttiank  jou,  dear  Mn.  Van  Bnmll    O, 

IshaUbesogladr 

"  Well,  choose  one  then,  dear, — choose  the  one  you  like 
best,  and  'Brahm  shall  carry  it  for  you." 

The  choioe  was  made,  and  Mr&  Van  Brunt  and  Ellen 
returned  to  the  kitchen,  where  Mr.  Van  Brunt  had  already 
been  waiting  some  time.  He  shook  his  head  when  he  saw 
what  was  in  the  basket  his  mother  handed  to  him. 

"^ Hiat  won't  do,"  said  he ;  ''I  can't  go  that,  mother.  Ill 
indertake  to  see  Miss  Ellen  safe  home,  but  the  oat  'ud  be 
more  than  I  could  macLSge.  I  think  I'd  hardly  get  off  with 
s  whole  skin  'tween  the  (me  and  t'oUier." 

«  Well,  now !"  said  Mrs.  Van  Brunt. 

Ellen  gave  a  longing  look  at  her  little  black-and-white  ^ 
£ivoarite,  which  was  uneasily  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
height  of- the  basket,  and  mewing  at  the  same  time  with  a 
most  ungratified  expression.  However,  though  sadly  dis- 
appoint^, she  submitted  with  a  very  good  grace  to  what 
oonld  not  be  helped.  First  setting  down  the  little  cat  out 
of  the  basket  it  seemed  to  like  so  Hi,  and  giving  it  one  &re- 
well  pat  and  squeeze,  she  turned  to  the  kind  old  lady  who 
stood  watdiing  her,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her 
oedL,  silently  spoke  her  gratitude  in  a  hearty  hug  and  kiss. 

"Good-by,  ma'am,"  said  she;  "I  may  come  and  see 
them  some  time  again,  and  see  you,  mayn't  1 1" 

^Indeed  you  shall,  my  darling,"  said  the  old  woman, 
''just  as  often  as  you  like ; — just  as  often  as  you  can  get 
away.  Ill  make  'Brahm  bring  you  home  sometimes. 
'Brahm,  y  oull  bring  her,  won't  you  1" 

''There's  two  words  to  that  bargain,  mother,  I  can  tell 
you ;  but  if  I  don't,  I'll  know  the  reason  on't." 

And  away  they  went.  Ellen  drew  two  or  three  sighs  at 
first,  but  she  could  not  help  bright^ing  up  soon.  It  was 
early — not  sunrise;  the  cool  freshness  of  the  air  was 
enoi^  to  give  cme  new  life  and  spirit ;  the  sky  was  &ir 
and  bri^t ;  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt  marched  along  at  a  quick 
pace.  Enlivened  by  the  exercise,  Ellen  speedily  forgot 
•very  thing  disagreeable;  and  her  little  head  was  filled 
yni^p^eBaoDt  tMngs,  She  watched  where  the  silver  light 
At  the  ee&t  ibretold  the  mjd's  coming.    She  ir&tcb»i  X^  1& 
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ver  change  to  gold,  till  a  rich  yellow  tint  was  flung  over 
the  whole  landscape ;  and  then  broke  the  first  rays  of  light 
upon  the  tops  of  the  western  hills, — the  sun  was  up.  It 
was  a  new  sight  to  Ellen. 

"  How  beautiful !     O,  how  beautiful !"  i^**  «T^irirmed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  in  his  jow  way,  "  it'll  be  a 
fine  day  for  the  field.  I  guess  I'll  go  Trith  the  oxen  over  to 
that  'ere  big  meadow." 

"  Just  look,"  said  Ellen,  "  How  the  light  comes  creeping 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain, — ^now  it  has  got  to  the 
wood, — O,  do  look  at  the  tops  of  the  trees !  O !  I  wish 
mamma  was  here." 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  this.  He 
rather  wished  so  too,  for  her  sake. 

"There,"  said  Ellen,  "now  the  sunshine  is  on  the  fence, 
and  the  road,  and  every  thing.  I  wonder  what  is  the  rea- 
son that  the  sun  shines  first  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  then  comes  so  slowly  down  the  side ;  why  don't  it 
shine  on  the  whole  at  once  ?" 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  shook  his  head  in  ignorance.  "  He 
guessed  it  always  did  so,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  suppose  it  does,  but  that's  the  very 
thing, — I  want  to  know  the  reason  why.  And  I  noticed 
just  now,  it  shone  in  my  face  before  it  touched  my  hands. 
Isn't  it  queer  1" 

"  Humph ! — there's  a  great  many  queer  things,  if  you 
come  to  that,"  said  Mr.  Brunt,  philosophically. 

But  Ellen's  head  ran  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  and 
her  next  question  was  not  so  wide  of  the  subject  as  her 
companion  might  have  thought. 

"  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  are  there  any  schools  about  here  1" 

"  Schools  ?"  said  the  person  addressed,  "  yes — ^there's 
plenty  of  schools." 

"  Good  ones  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"  Well,  I  don't  exactly  know  about  that ;  there's  Captam 
Conklin's,  that  had  ought  to  be  a  good  'un ;  he's  a  regular 
smart  man,  they  say." 

"  Whereabouts  is  that  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"  His  school  1  it's  a  mile  or  so  the  other  side  of  my 
bouse. " 
W '   ''And  bow  &r  is  it  firom  your  \k>ub«  to  wto\.  "Sot^sisasJut^ 
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''A  good  eal  better  than  two  mile,  but  we'Q  be  there 
before  long      You  ain't  tired,  be  you  ?" 

"^o,"  said  Ellen.  But  this  reminder  gave  a  new  turn 
to  her  thoughts,  and  her  spirits  were  suddenly  checked. 
Her  tbrmer  brisk  and  springing  step  changed  to  so  slow  and 
^^ing  a  one,  that  Mr.  Van  Brunt  more  than  once  repeated 
cjs  remark  that  he  saw  she  was  tired. 

If  it  was  that,  £llen  grew  tired  very  &st ;  she  lagged 
more  and  more  as  they  neared  the  house,  and  at  last  quite 
fell  behind,  and  allowed  Mr.  Van  Brunt  to  go  in  first. 

Miss  Fortune  was  busy  about  the  breakfast,  and  as  Mr. 
Van  Brunt  afterwards  described  it,  "looking  as  if  she 
could  have  bitten  off  a  tenpenny  nail,"  and  indeed  as  if  the 
operation  would  have  been  rather  gratifying  than  otherwise. 
She  gave  them  no  notice  at-  first,  bustling  to  and  fro  with 
great  energy,  but  all  of  a  sudden  she  brought  up  directly 
in  front  of  Ellen,  and  said. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  home  last  night  1" 

The  words  were  jerked  out  rather  than  spoken. 

"  I  got  wet  in  the  brook,"  said  Ellen,  "  and  Mrs.  Van 
Brunt  was  so  kind  as  to  keep  me." 

."  Which  way  did  you  go  out  of  the  house  yesterday  1" 

"  Through  the  front  door  ?" 

"  The  front  door  was  locked." 

"  I  unlocked  it." 

"  What  did  you  go  out  that  way  fori" 

"  I  didn't  want  to  come  this  way." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

Ellen  hesitated. 

"Why  noti"  demanded  Miss  Fortune  still  more  em- 
phatically than  before. 

"  1  didn't  want  to  see  you,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen  flushing. 

"  If  ever  you  do  so  again !"  said  Miss  Fortune  in  a  kind 
of  cold  fury ;  "  I've  a  great  mind  to  whip  you  for  this,  as 
ever  I  had  to  eat." 

The  flush  faded  on  Ellen's  cheek,  and  a  shiver  visibly 
passed  over  her — not  from  fear.  She  stood  with  downcast 
eyes  and  compressed  lips,  a  certain  instinct  of  childish  dig- 
nity warning  her  to  be  silent.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  put  himself 
in  between. 

Come,  come  V^  gaid  be,  ''  this  is  getting  to  \)^  too  m>l^ 
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of  a  good  thing.  Beat  your  cream,  ma'am,  as  much  as  you 
like,  or  if  you  want  to  try  your  hand  on  something  else 
you'll  have  to  take  me  first,  I  promise  you." 

"Now  don't  you  meddle.  Van  Brunt,"  said  the  lady 
sharply,  "  with  what  ain't  no  business  o'  yourn." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt, — 
"  maybe  it  u  my  business ;  but  meddle  or  no  meddle,  Miss 
Fortune,  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  in  the  field ;  and  if  you  ha'n't 
no  better  breakfi^t  for  Miss  Ellen  and  me  than  all  this  here, 
we'll  just  go  right  away  hum  again ;  but  there's  somethinff 
in  your  ketUe  there  tJiat  smells  uncommonly  nice,  and  1 
wish  you'd  just  let  us  have  it  and  no  more  words." 

No  more  words  did  Miss  Fortune  waste  on  any  one  that 
morning.  She  went  on  with  her  w^ork  and  dished  up  the 
breakfast  in  silence,  and  with  a  face  that  Ellen  did  not  quite 
understand ;  only  she  thought  she  had  never  in  her  life  seen 
one  so  disagreeable.  The  meal  was  a  very  solemn  and  un- 
comfortable one.  Ellen  could  scarcely  swallow,  and  her  aunt 
was  near  in  the  same  condition.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  and  the 
old  lady  alone  despatched  their  breakfast  as  usual ;  with  no 
other  attempts  at  conversation  than  the  common  mumbling 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  which  nobody  minded,  and  one  or 
two  strange  grunts  from  the  former,  the  meaning  of  which, 
if  they  had  any,  nobody  tried  to  find  out 

There  was  a  breach  now  between  Ellen  and  her  aunt  that 
neither  could  make  any  effort  to  mend.  Miss  Fortune  did  not 
renew  the  disagreeable  conversation  that  Mr.  Van  Brunt  had 
broken  oflf;  she  left  Ellen  entirely  to  herself,  scarcely  speaking 
to  her,  or  seeming  to  know  when  she  went  out  or  came  in. 
And  this  lasted  day  afler  day.  Wearily  they  passed.  After 
one  or  two,  Mr.  van  Brunt  seemed  to  stand  just  where  he 
did  before  in  Miss  Fortune's  good  graces ; — ^but  not  Ellen. 
To  her,  when  others  were  not  by,  her  face  wore  constantly 
something  of  the  same  cold,  hard,  disagreeable  expression  it 
had  put  on  afler  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  interference, — a  look  that 
Ellen  came  to  regard  with  absolute  abhorrence.  She  kept 
away  by  herself  as  much  as  she  could ;  but  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  her  time,  and  for  want  of  something  better 
ofien  spent  it  in  tears.  She  went  to  bed  cheerless  night  afler 
nighty  and  arose  spiritless  morning  afler  morning ;  and  this 
Mpi^0^  till  Mr,  Van  Brunt  more  t]baxi  once  U^<^  xaa  xsi^sid&Kt 
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that  *^  that  poor  little  thing  was  going  wandering  about  Uke 
a  ghost,  and  growing  thinner  and  paler  every  day ;  and  he 
didn't  know  what  she  would  come  to  if  she  went  on  so." 

Ellen  longed  now  for  a  letter  with  unspeakable  IcMiging, — 
but  none  came ; — day  after  day  brought  new  disappointmenti 
each  day  more  hard  to  bear.  Of  her  only  friend,  Mr.  Van 
Brunt,  ^e  saw  little ;  he  was  much  away  in  the  fields  during 
the  fine  weather,  and  when  it  rained  Ellen  herself  was 
prisoner  at  home,  whither  he  never  came  but  at  meal  times* 
The  old  grandmother  was  very  much  disposed  to  make  much 
of  her ;  but  Ellen  shrank,  she  hardly  knew  why,  from  her 
l(Ad  caresses,  and  never  found  herself  alone  with  her  if  she 
could  help  it ;  for  then  she  was  regularly  called  to  the  old 
lady's  side  and  obliged  to  go  through  a  course  of  kissing, 
fondling,  and  praising,  she  would  gl^ly  have  escaped,  m 
her  aunt's  presence  this  was  seldom  attempted,  and  never 
permitted  to  go  on.  Miss  Fortune  was  sure  to  pull  Ellea 
away  and  bid  her  mother  "  stop  that  palavering," — ^avow- 
ing  that ''  it  made  her  sick."  Ellen  had  one  faint  hope  that 
her  aunt  would  think  of  sending  her  to  school,  as  she  em- 
ployed her  in  nothing  at  home,  and  certainly  took  small  de- 
light in  her  company ;  but  no  hint  of  the  kind  dropped 
fi^m  Mias  Fortune's  lips ;  and  Ellen's  longing  look  for  this 
as  well  as  ibr  a  word  from  her  mother  was  daily  doomed 
to  be  ungratified  and  to  grow  more  keen  by  delay. 

One  pleasure  only  remained  to  Ellen  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  that  one  she  enjoyed  with  the  carefulness  of  a  mi- 
ser. It  was  seeing  the  cows  milked,  morning  and  evening. 
For  this  she  got  up  very  early  and  watched  till  the  men  came 
for  the  pails ;  and  then  away  she  bounded  out  of  the  house 
and  to  me  barnyard.  There  were  the  milky  mothers,  five 
in  number,  standing  about,  each  in  her  own  comer  of  the 
yard  or  cowhouse,  waiting  to  be  relieved  of  their  burden  of 
milk.  Ihey  were  fine  gentle  animals,  in  excellent  condition, 
and  looking  every  way  happy  and  comfortable ;  nothing  liv- 
ing under  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  care  was  ever  suffered  to  look 
otherwise.  He  was  always  in  the  bam  or  bamyard  at  milk- 
ing time,  and  under  his  protection  Ellen  felt  safe  and  looked 
on  at  her  ease.  It  was  a  very  pretty  scene — at  least  she 
thought  so.  Ihegentle  cows  standing  quietly  to  be  milked  as 
ifthejr  eafoj-^d  it^  and  munching  Uie  cud;  ax^  \bi^  ^hi^ 
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stream  of  milk  foaming  into  the  pails ;  then  there  was  the 
interest  of  seeing  whether  Sam  or  Johmiy  would  get  through 
first ;  and  how  near  Jane  or  Dolly  would  come  to  rivalling 
Streaky's  fine  pailful ;  and  at  last  Ellen  allowed  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  to  teach  herself  how  to  milk.  She  began  with  trem- 
bling, but  learnt  fast  enough ;  and  more  than  one  pailful  of 
milk  that  Miss  Fortune  strained  had  been,  unknoMrn  to  her, 
drawn  by  Ellen's  fingers.  These  minutes  in  the  farmyard 
were  the  pleasantest  in  Ellen's  day.  While  they  lasted 
every  care  was  forgotten  and  her  little  face  was  as  bright  as 
the  morning ;  but  the  milking  was  quickly  over,  and  the 
cloud  gathered  on  Ellen's  brow  almost  as  soon  as  the  shadow 
of  the  house  fell  upon  it. 

"  Where  is  the  post-office,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  1"  she  asked 
one  morning,  as  she  stood  watching  the  sharpening  of  an 
axe  upon  the  grindstone.  The  axe  was  in  that  gentleman's 
hand,  and  its  edge  carefully  laid  to  the  whirling-stone,  which 
one  of  the  ferm-boys  was  turning. 

"  Where  is  the  post-office  ?  Why,  over  to  Thirlwall  to 
be  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  glancing  up  at  her  from 
his  work, — "  Faster,  Johnny." 

"  And  how  often  do  the  letters  come  here  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"  Take  care,  Johnny  ! — ^some  more  water, — ^mind  your 
business,  will  you ! — Just  as  often  as  I  go  to  fetch  'em,  Miss 
Ellen,  and  no  oftiener." 

"  And  how  often  do  you  go,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  1" 

"  Only  when  I've  some  other  errand  Miss  Ellen ;  my 
grain  would  never  be  in  the  bam  if  I  was  running  to  the 

rDst-office  every  other  thing, — ^and  for  what  ain't  there  too. 
don't  get  a  letter  but  two  or  three  times  a  year  1  s'pose, 
though  I  call, — I  guess, — half  a  dozen  times." 

"  Ah  but  there's  one  there  now,  or  soon  will  be,  I  know, 
for  me,"  said  Ellen.  "  When  do  you  think  you'll  go  again 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  ?" 

"  Now  if  I'd  ha'  knowed  that  I'd  ha'  gone  to  Thirlwall  yes- 
terday — ^I  was  within  a  mile  of  it.  I  don't  see  as  I  can  go 
this  week  anyhow  in  the  world ;  but  I'll  make  some  errand 
there  the  first  day  I  can.  Miss  Ellen,  that  you  may  depend  on. 
You  sha'n't  wait  for  your  letter  a  bit  longer  than  I  can  help.'* 
^^**  O  thank  jou,  Mr.  Van  Brunt — you're  vftty  k\wd.  Thea 
^fjfihtten  never  come  except  whea  you  gp  ail^x  \}tv«ai*^ 
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"No; — jeB — they  do  come  once  in  a  while  by  old  Mr. 
Swaim,  but  he  ha'n't  been  here  this  great  while." 

"And  who's  he?"  said  Ellen. 

"O,  he's  a  queer  old  chip  that  goes  round  the  country 
on  all  sorts  of  errands ;  he  comes  along  once  in  a  while. 
That'll  do,  Johnny, — I  believe  this  here  tool  is  as  sharp  as 
I  have  any  occasion  for." 

"What's  the  use  of  pouring  water  upon  the  grindstone  ?" 
said  Ellen ;  "  why  wouldn't  it  do  as  well  dry  1" 

"  I  can't  tell,  I  am  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  who  was 
slowly  drawing  his  thumb  over  the  edge  of  the  axe ;  "your 
questions  are  a  good  deal  too  sharp  for  me,  Miss  Ellen  ;  I 
only  know  it  would  spoil  the  axe,  or  the  grindstone,  or  both 
most  likely." 

"  It's  very  odd,"  said  Ellen,  thoughtfully ;  "  I  wish  I  knew 
every  thing.  But,  oh  dear !  I  am  not  likely  to  know  any 
thing,"  said  she,  her  countenance  suddenly  changing  from 
its  pleased  inquisitive  look  to  a  cloud  of  disappointment 
and  sorrow.     Mr.  Van  Brunt  noticed  the  change. 

"  Ain't  your  aunt  going  to  send  you  to  school,  then  1" 
taid  he. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ellen,  sighing ;  "  she  never  speaks 
ahout  it,  nor  about  any  thing  else.  But  I  declare  I'll  make 
her !"  she  exclaimed,  changing  again.  "  I'll  go  right  in  and 
ask  her,  and  then  she'll  have  to  tell  me.  I  will !  I  am  tired 
of  living  so.  I'll  know  what  she  means  to  do,  and  then  I 
can  tell  what  /  must  do." 

Mr.  Van  Brunt,  seemingly  dubious  about  the  success  of 
this  line  of  conduct,  stroked  his  chin  and  his  axe  alternately 
two  or  three  times  in  silence,  and  finally  walked  off.  Ellen, 
without  waiting  for  her  courage  to  cool,  went  directly  into 
the  house. 

Miss  Fortune,  however,  was  not  in  the  kitchen ;  to  follow 
her  into  her  secret  haunts,  the  dairy,  cellar,  or  lower  kitchen 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  Ellen  waited  awhile,  but  her  aunt 
did  not  come,  and  the  excitement  of  the  moment  cooled 
down.  She  was  not  quite  so  ready  to  enter  upon  the  business 
as  she  had  felt  at  first ;  she  had  even  some  qualms  about  it. 

"  But  I'll  do  it,"  said  Ellen  to  herself;  "  it  will  be  hard, 
h\itr]]dojtr 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


For  my  part,  b«  Iteept  me  here  metleaUy 
At  home,  or,  to  speak  more  property,  ataji 
He  here  at  home  unkept. 

As  Tou  Lm  Ir. 


THE  next  morning  after  breakfast  Ellen  found  the  chance 
she  rather  dreaded  than  wished  for.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  had 
gone  out ;  the  old  lady  had  not  left  her  room,  and  Miss  For- 
tune was  quietly  seated  by  the  fire,  busied  with  some  mys- 
teries of  cooking.  Like  a  true  coward,  Ellen  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  to  bolt  at  once  into  the  thick  of  the  matter, 
but  thought  to  come  to  it  gradually, — ^al^'ays  a  bad  way. 

^'  What  is  that,  aunt  Fortune  ?"  said  she,  after  she  had 
watched  her  with  a  beating  heart  for  about  five  minutes. 

"  What  is  what  ?" 

"I  mean,  what  is  that  you  are  straining  through  the  col- 
ander into  that  jar  T* 

"  Hop-water." 

"  What  is  it  for  1" 

"  Fm  scalding  this  meal  wit];i  it  to  make  turnpikes." 

''Turnpikes!"  said  Ellen;  '^'I  thought  turnpikes  were 
high,  smooth  roads  with  toll-gates  every  now  and  theii — 
that's  what  mamma  told  me  they  were. 

'•*•  That's  all  the  kind  of  turnpikes  your  mamma  knew  any 
thing  about,  I  reckon,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  in  a  tone  that 
conveyed  the  notion  that  Mrs.  Montgomery's  education  had 
been  very  incomplete.  "  And  indeed,"  she  added  immedi- 
ately after,  '*  if  she  had  made  more  turnpikes  and  paid  fewer 
tolls,  it  would  have  been  iust  as  well,  I'm  thinking." 

Ellen  felt  the  tone,  if  she  did  not  Uioroughly  understand 
the  words.    She  was  silent  a  moment ;  then  remembering 
her  purpose,  she  hegjssi  again. 

'  JVbat  are  these  then,  aunt  ToTtxm^'P^ 
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^  Cakes,  diild,  cakes ! — turnpike  cakes — ^what  I  raise  the 
bread  with." 

^  What,  those  little  brown  cakes  I  have  seen  jou  melt 
in  water  and  mix  in  the  flour  when  you  make  bread  V^ 

^  Mercy  on  us !  jes !  you've  seen  hundreds  of  'em  since 
yoaVe  been  here  if  you  never  saw  one  before." 

""  I  never  did,"  said  Ellen.  "^  But  what  are  they  called 
turnpikes  for  ?" 

"The  land  knows! — ^I  don't.  For  mercy's  sake  st(^ 
asking  me  questions,  Ellen ;  I  don't  know  what's  got  into 
you ;  you'll  drive  me  crazy." 

"  But  there's  one  more  question  I  want  to  ask  very  much," 
aid  Ellen,  with  her  heart  beating. 

"Well,  aak  it  then  quick,  and  have  done,  and  take  yourself 
oC  I  have  other  fish  to  fry  than  to  answer  all  your  questions." 

Miss  Fortune,  however,  was  still  quietly  seated  by  the 
fire  stirring  her  meal  and  hop-water,  and  Ellen  could  not 
be  quick ;  the  words  stuck  in  her  throat,— came  out  at  last. 

''  Aunt  Fortune,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  I  may  go  to 
sohooL" 

"Yes." 

Ellen's  heart  sprang  with  a  feeling  of  joy,  a  little  qualified 
by  the  peculiar  dry  tone  in  which  tne  word  was  utter^ 

"When  may  Igor 

"  As  soon  as  you  like." 

"  O  thank  you,  ma'am.  To  which  school  shall  I  go  aunt 
Fortune  r 

"  To  whichever  you  like." 

"  But  I  don't  know  any  thmg  about  them,"  said  Ellen  \ 
— "  how  can  I  tell  whidi  is  besti" 

Miss  Fortune  was  silent. 

^  What  sdiools  are  there  near  here  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"  There's  Giuptain  Conklin's  down  at  the  Cross,  and  Miss 
Emerscm's  at  Thirlwall." 

Ellen  hesitated.  The  name  was  agunst  her,  but  never- 
theless die  concluded  on  the  whole  that  the  lady's  school 
would  be  thepleasantest. 

"  Is  Miss  Emerson  any  relation  of  yours?"  she  asked. 

"No." 

"J  Mok  I  should  like  to  go  to  her  school  th«  best.  I 
wiUgo  there  ifjroa  will  let  me, — may  1 1" 
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«  Yes." 

"  And  I  will  begin  next  Monday, — ^may  I  ?" 

"  Yes." 

Ellen  wished  exceedingly  that  her  aunt  would  speak  in 
some  other  tone  of  voice ;  it  was  a  continual  damper  to  her 
rising  hopes. 

"  I'll  get  my  books  ready,"  said  she, — "  and  look  'em 
over  a  little  too,  I  guess.  But  what  will  be  the  best  way 
for  me  to  go,  aunt  Fortune  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  couldn't  walk  so  far,  could  I  ?" 

"  You  know  best." 

"  I  couldn't  I  am  sure,"  said  Ellen  ; — "  it's  four  miles  to 
Thirl  wall,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  said ;  that  would  be  too  much  for 
me  to  walk  twice  a  day ;  and  I  should  be  afraid  besides." 

A  dead  silence. 

*^  But  aunt  Fortune,  do  please  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do. 
How  can  I  know  unless  you  tell  me  1  What  way  is  there 
that  I  can  go  to  school  ?" 

*^  It  is  unfortunate  that  I  don't  keep  a  carriage,"  said  Miss 
Fortune, — "  but  Mr.  Van  Brunt  can  go  for  you  morning 
and  evening  in  the  ox-cart,  if  that  will  answer. 

•*  The  ox-cart !  But  dear  me !  it  would  take  him  all  day, 
aunt  Fortune.  It  takes  hours  and  hours  to  go  and  come 
with  the  oxen  ; — Mr.  Van  Brunt  wouldn't  have  time  to  do 
any  thing  but  carry  me  to  school  and  bring  me  home." 

"  Of  course, — but  that's  of  no  consequence,"  said  Miss 
Fortune,  in  the  same  dry  tone. 

"Then  I  can't  go— there's  no  help  for  it,"  said  Ellen 
despondingly.  "  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ?  When 
you  said  yes  I  thought  you  meant  yes." 

She  covered  her  face.     Miss  Fortune  rose  with  a  half 
smile  and  carried  her  jar  of  scalded  meal  into  the  pantr  « 
She  then  came  back  and  commenced  the  operation  of  wf 
ing  up  the  breakfast  things?. 

"  Ah,  if  I  only  had  a  little  pony,"  said  Ellen,  "  that  wcn 
carry  me  there  and  back,  and  go  trotting  about  with  me 
everywhere, — how  nice  that  would  be !" 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  very  nice !    And  who  do  you  think 
would  go  trotting  about  after  tiie  ^o\v7 1    V  svr^^osft  you 
would  leave  that  to  Mr.  Van  Btunt\  «n!^\  i^wiX^\«w^Mi 
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go  trotting  about  after  you,  to  pick  you  up  in  case  you 
broke  your  neck  in  some  ditch  or  gully ; — it  would  be  a 
very  nice  af&ir  altogether  J  think." 

Ellen  was  silent.  Her  hopes  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
aod  her  disappointment  was  unsoothed  by  one  word  of  kind- 
ness or  sympathy.  With  all  her  old  grievances  fresh  in  her 
mind,  she  sat  thinking  her  aunt  was  the  very  most  disagree- 
able persqn  she  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with.  No 
amiable  feelings  were  working  within  her ;  and  the  cloud 
on  her  brow  was  of  displeasure  and  disgust,  as  well  as  sad- 
ness and  sorrow.     Her  aunt  saw  it. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  1"  said  she,  rather  sharply. 

"  I  am  thinking,"  said  Ellen,  ^  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot 
go  to  school." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  want  to  learn  so  much  1  you  know 
bow  to  read  and  write  and  cipher,  don^t  you  1" 

"  Bead  aad  write  and  cipher  ?"  said  Ellen, — "  to  be  sure 
I  do ;  but  that^s  nothing ; — that's  only  the  beginning." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  to  learn  besides  ]" 

'*  Oh,  a  great  many  things." 

"Well  what?" 

"  Oh,  a  great  many  things,"  said  Ellen ; — "  French,  and 
Italian,  and  Latin,  and  music,  and  arithmetic  and  chemistry, 
and  all  about  animals  and  plants  and  insects, — I  forget  what 
it's  called, — and — O  I  can't  recollect ;  a  great  many  things. 
Every  now  and  then  I  think  of  something  I  want  to  learn ; 
I  can't  remember  them  now.  But  I'm  doing  nothing,"  said 
Ellen  sadly, — "  learning  nothing — I  am  not  studying  and  im- 
proving myself  as  I  meant  to ;  mamma  will  be  disappointed 
when  she  comes  back,  and  I  meant  to  please  her  so  much !" 

The  tears  were  fftst  coming ;  she  put  her  hand  upon  her 
eyes  to  force  them  back. 

"  If  you  are  so  tired  of  being  idle,"  said  Miss  Fortune, 

"  I'll  warrant  I'll  give  you  something  to  do ;  and  something 

to  learn  too,  that  you  want  enough  more  than  all  those 

crinkumcrankums ;  I  wonder  what  good  they'd  ever  do  you ! 

That's  the  way  your  mother  was  brought  up  I  suppose.    If 

she  had  been  trained  to  use  her  hands  and  do  something 

useful  instead  of  thinking  herself  above  it,  maybe  she 

wouldn't  have  had  to  go  to  sea  for  her  health  just  now ;  it 

doean't  do  for  women  to  be  bookworms." 
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"  Mamma  isn't  a  bookworm !"  said  Ellen  indignantly ; — 
'^  I  don't  know  what  you  mean ;  and  she  never  thinks  her- 
self above  being  useful ;  it's  very  strange  you  should  say 
so  when  you  don't  know  any  thing  about  her." 

"  I  know  she  ha'n't  brought  you  up  to  know  manners, 
anyhow,"  said  Miss  Fortune.  "  Look  here,  I'll  give  you 
something  to  do, — just  you  put  those  plates  and  dishes 
together  ready  for  washing,  while  I  am  down  stairs." 

Ellen  obeyed,  unwillingly  enough.  She  had  neither 
knowledge  of  the  business  nor  any  liking  for  it ;  so  it  is  no 
wonder  Miss  Fortune  at  her  return  was  not  well  pleased. 

"  But  I  never  did  such  a  thing  before,"  said  Ellen. 

"  There  it  is  now !"  said  Miss  Fortune.  "  I  wonder  where 
your  eyes  have  been  every  single  time  that  I  have  done  it 
since  you  have  been  here.  I  should  think  your  own  sense 
might  have  told  you !  But  youVe  too  busy  learning  of  Mr. 
Van  Brunt  to  know  what's  going  on  in  the  house.  Is  that 
what  you  call  made  ready  for  washing?  Now  just  have  the 
goodness  to  scrape  every  plate  clean  off  and  put  them  nicely 
in  a  pile  here ;  and  turn  out  the  slops  out  of  the  tea-cups  and 
saucers  and  set  them  by  themselves. — Well !  what  makes 
you  handle  them  so  ?  are  you  afraid  they'll  bum  you  ?" 

'^  I  don't  like  to  take  hold  of  things  people  have  drunk 
out  of,"  said  Ellen,  who  was  indeed  touching  the  cups  and 
saucers  very  delicately  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Miss  Fortune, — "  don't  you  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  that,  or  I  vow  I'll  give  you  something  to  do 
you  won't  like.  Now  put  the  spoons  here,  and  the  knives 
and  forks  together  here ;  and  carry  the  salt-cellar  and  the 
pepper-box  and  the  butter  and  the  sugar  into  the  buttery.'* 

"  I  don't  know  where  to  put  them,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Come  along,  then,  and  I'll  show  you ;  it's  time  you  did. 
I  reckon  you'll  feel  better  when  you've  something  to  do,  and 
you  shall  have  plenty.  There — put  them  in  that  cupboard, 
and  set  the  butter  up  here,  and  put  the  bread  in  this  box,  do 
you  see  ?  now  don't  let  me  have  to  show  you  twice  over.'* 

This  was  Ellen's  first  introduction  to  the  buttery ;  she 

~  never  dared  to  go  in  there  before.  It  was  a  long,  light 
t  or  pantry,  lined  on  the  lefl  side,  and  at  the  further  e^, 
wide  shelves  up  to  the  ceiling.  On  tViose  sbfilvea  stood 

V  capBcioua  pans  and  basins,  of  t»n  sxn^  ««2i^^9cc««at^ 
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filled  with  milk,  and  most  of  them  coated  with  superb  yellow 
cream.  Midway  was  the  window,  before  which  Miss  For- 
tune was  accustomed  to  skim  her  milk ;  and  at  the  side  of 
it  was  the  mouth  of  a  wooden  pipe,  or  covered  trough,  which 
conveyed  the  refuse  milk  down  to  an  enormous  hogshead 
standing  at  the  lower  kitchen  door,  whence  it  was  drawn  as 
wanted  for  the  use  of  the  pigs.  Beyond  the  window  in  the 
buttery,  and  on  the  higher  shelves,  were  rows  of  yellow 
cheeses  ;  forty  or  fifty  were  there  at  least.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  door  was  the  cupboard,  and  a  short  range  of 
shelves,  which  held  in  ordinary  all  sorts  of  matters  for  the 
table,  both  dishes  and  eatables.  Floor  and  shelves  were 
well  painted  with  thick  yellow  paint,  hard  and  shining,  and 
clean  as  could  be ;  and  there  was  a  faint  pleasant  smell  of 
dairy  things. 

Ellen  did  not  find  out  all  this  at  once,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  during  which  her  visits  to  the  buttery  were 
many.  Miss  Fortune  kept  her  word,  and  found  her  plenty 
to  do ;  Ellen's  life  soon  became  a  pretty  busy  one.  She  did 
not  like  this  at  all ;  it  was  a  kind  of  work  she  had  no  love 
for;  yet  no  doubt  it  was  a  good  exchange  for  the  miserable 
moping  life  she  had  lately  led.  Any  thing  was  better  than 
that.  One  concern,  however,  lay  upon  poor  Ellen's  mind 
with  pressing  weight, — her  neglected  studies  and  wasted 
time ;  for  no  better  than  wasted  she  counted  it.  ''  What 
shall  I  do  1"  she  said  to  herself,  after  several  of  these  busy 
days  had  passed ;  "  1  am  doing  nothing — I  am  learning 
nothing — I  shall  forget  all  I  have  learnt,  directly.  At  this 
rate  I  shall  not  know  any  more  than  all  these  people  around 
me ;  and  what  toill  mamma  say  1 — Well,  if  I  can't  go  to 
school  I  know  what  1  will  do,"  she  said,  taking  a  sudden 
resolve,  **  I'll  study  by  myself!  I'll  see  what  I  can  do ;  it 
will  be  better  than  nothing,  any  way.  I'll  begin  this  very 
day!" 

With  new  life  Ellen  sprang  up  stairs  to  her  room,  and 
forthwith  b^an  pulling  all  the  things  out  of  her  trunk  to  get 
at  her  books.  They  were  at  the  very  bottom  ;  and  by  the 
time  she  had  reach&d  them  half  the  floor  was  strewn  with 
the  various  articles  of  her  wardrobe ;  without  minding  them 
in  her  first  ea^emess^  EiJen  pounced  at  the  books. 

''Here  jrou  are,  my  dear  Numa  PompiWwa"  ^\3l  ^^ 
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drawing  out  a  little  Freneh  book  she  had  just  begun  to 
read,  '*  and  here  you,  are,  old  grammar  and  dictionary, — and 
here  is  my  history, — very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Goldsmith ! 
— and  what  in  the  world's  this  ? — wrapped  up  as  if  it  was 
something  great, — O,  my  expositor ;  I  am  not  glad  to  see 
you^  1  am  sure ;  never  want  to  look  at  your  face,  or  your 
back  again.  My  copy-book — I  wonder  who'll  set  copies  for 
me  now; — my  arithmetic,  that's  you! — geography  and 
atlas — all  right ; — and  my  slate ;  but  dear  me !  I  don't  be- 
lieve I've  such  a  thing  as  a  slate-pencil  in  the  world ;  where 
shall  I  get  one,  I  wonder  % — well,  I'll  manage.  And  that's 
all,— that's  all,  I  believe." 

With  all  her  heart  Ellen  would  have  begun  her  studying 
at  once,  but  there  were  all  her  things  on  the  floor,  silently 
saying,  "  Put  us  up  first." 

"  I  declare,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  it's  too  bad  to  have 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  bureau  to  keep  one's  clothes  in.  I 
wonder  if  I  at)!  to  live  in  a  trunk,  as  mamma  says,  all  the 
time  I  am  here,  and  have  to  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  it 
every  time  I  want  a  pocket-hajidkerchief  or  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings. How  I  do  despise  those  grey  stockings  ! — ^But  what 
can  I  do  ?  it's  too  bad  to  squeeze  my  nice  things  up  so.  I 
wonder  what  is  behind  those  doors.  I'll  find  out,  I  know, 
before  long." 

On  the  north  side  of  Ellen's  room  were  three  doors.  She 
had  never  opened  them,  but  now  took  it  into  her  head  to  see 
what  was  there,  thinking  she  might  possibly  find  what  would 
help  her  out  of  her  difficulty.  She  had  some  little  fear  of 
meddling  with  any  thing  in  her  aunt's  domain  ;  so  she  fas- 
tened her  own  door,  to  guard  against  interruption  while  she 
was  busied  in  making  discoveries. 

At  the  foot  of  her  bed,  in  the  comer,  was  one  large  door 
fastened  by  a  button,  as  indeed  they  were  all.  This  opened, 
she  found,  upon  a  flight  of  stairs,  leading  as  she  supposed  to 
the  garret,  but  Ellen  did  not  care  to  go  up  and  see.  They 
were  lighted  by  half  of  a  large  window,  across  the  middle  of 
which  the  stairs  went  up.  She  quickly  shut  that  door, 
and  opened  the  next,  a  little  one.  Here  she  found  a  tiny 
closet  under  the  stairs,  lighted  by  the  other  half  of  the  win- 

bdow.  There  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  broad  low  shelf  or  step 
pKfer  the  sUdra,  where  Ellen  pTeaen!^^  ^^\!^<^  i^  <:«2pq^ 
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stow  away  her  books  very  nicely.  "  It  only  wants  a  little 
brushing  out,"  said  Ellen,  "  and  it  will  do  very  well."  The 
other  door,  in  the  other  comer,  admitted  her  to  a  large  light 
closet,  perfectly  empty.  "  Now  if  there  were  only  some 
hooks  or  pegs  here,"  thought  Ellen,  "  to  hang  up  dresses  on 
— but  why  shouldn't  I  drive  some  nails] — I  will!  I  will ! 
0,  that'll  be  fine !" 

Unfastening  her  door  in  a  hurry,  she  ran  down  stairs,  and 
her  heart  beating,  between  pleasure  and  the  excitement  of 
daring  so  far  without  her  aunt's  knowledge,  she  ran  out  and 
crossed  the  chip-yard  to  the  barn,  where  she  had  some  hope 
of  finding  Mr.  Van  Brunt.  By  the  time  she  got  to  the  little 
cow-house  door  a  great  noise  of  knocking  or  pounding  in  the 
bam  made  her  sure  he  was  there,  and  she  went  on  to  the 
lower  bam-floor.  There  he  was,  he  and  the  two  farm  bovs 
(who,  by  the  by,  were  grown  men),  all  three  threshing  wheat. 
Ellen  stopped  at  the  door,  and  for  a  minute  forgot  what  she 
had  come  for  in  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  them.  The  clean 
floor  was  strewn  with  grain,  upon  which  the  heavy  flails 
came  down  one  after  another,  with  quick  regular  beat, — one — 
two— three— one — two — three, — keeping  perfect  time.  The 
pleasant  sound  could  be  heard  afar  oflf;  though,  indeed, 
where  Ellen  stood  it  was  rather  too  loud  to  be  pleasant. 
Her  little  voice  had  no  chance  of  being  heard ;  she  stood  still 
and  waited.  Presently  Johnny  who  was  opposite  caught  a 
sight  of  her,  and  without  stopping  his  work,  said  to  his  lead- 
er, "  Somebody  there  for  you,  Mr.  Van  Brunt."  That  gen- 
tleman's flail  ceased  its  motion,  then  he  threw  it  down,  and 
went  to  the  door  to  help  Ellen  up  the  high  step. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "have  you  come  out  to  see  what's 
going  on  1" 

"No,"  said  Ellen,  "I've  been  looking, — ^but  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  could  you  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  a  hammer 
and  half-a-dozen  nails'?" 

"A  hammer  and  half-a-dozen  nails;— come  this  way," 
said  he. 

They  went  out  of  the  barnyard  and  across  the  chip-yard 

to  an  outhouse  below  the  garden  and  not  far  from  the  spout, 

called  the  poultry-house ;  though  it  was  quite  as  much  the 

propertjr  of  the  hoga,  who  had  a  regular  sleepinji^  apartment 

iher^  where  com  was  always  fed  out  to  the  fallmtt  OtL<y^» 
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Opening  a  kind  of  granary  store-room,  where  the  com  for 
this  purpose  was  stored,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  took  down  from  a 
shelf  a  large  hammer  and  a  box  of  nails,  and  asked  Ellen 
what  size  she  wanted. 
"  Pretty  large." 

"Sor 

"  No,  a  good  deal  bigger  yet  I  should  like." 

" '  A  good  deal  bigger  yet,' — who  wants  'em  ?" 

"I  do,"  said  Ellen,  smiling. 

"  You  do !  do  you  think  your  little  arms  can  man^e 
that  big  hammer  ]" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  guess  so ;  111  try." 

"  Where  do  you  want  'em  driv  ?" 

"  Up  in  a  closet  in  my  room,"  said  Ellen,  speaking  as  soft- 
ly as  if  she  had  feared  her  aunt  was  at  the  comer ;  "  I  want 
'em  to  hang  up  dresses  and  things." 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  half  smiled,  and  put  up  the  hammer  and 
nails  on  the  shelf  again. 

"  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  he ; — "  you  can't 
manage  them  big  things ;  "  I'll  put  'em  up  for  you  to-night 
when  I  come  in  to  supper." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  she  won't  let  you,"  said  Ellen  doubtfully. 

"  Never  you  mind  about  that,"  said  he,  "  I'll  fix  it.  May- 
be we  won't  ask  her." 

"  O  thank  you  !"  said  Ellen  joyfully,  her  face  recovering 
its  full  sunshine  in  answer  to  his  smile ;  and  clapping  her 
hands  she  ran  back  to  the  house,  while  more  slowly  Mr. 
Van  Brunt  returned  to  the  threshers.  Ellen  seized  dust-pan 
and  brush  and  ran  up  to  her  room  ;  and  setting  about  the 
business  with  right  good  will,  she  soon  had  her  closets  in  beau- 
tiful order.  The  books,  writing-desk,  and  work-box  were 
then  bestowed  very  carefully  in  the  one  ;  in  the  other  her 
coats  and  dresses  neatly  folded  up  in  a  pile  on  the  floor, 
waiting  till  the  nails  should  be  driven.  Then  the  remainder 
of  her  things  were  gathered  up  from  the  floor  and  neatly  ar- 
ranged in  the  trunk  again.  Ha^^ng  done  all  this,  Ellen's 
satisfaction  was  unbounded.  By  this  time  dinner  was  ready. 
As  soon  after  dinner  as  she  could  escape,  from  Miss  Fortune's 
calls  upon  her,  Ellen  stole  up  to  her  room  and  her  books,  and 
work  in  earnest.    The  whole  aft/emoon  was  spent  over 

m  And  verbs  and  maps  and  pages  of  \»aVyri.    K.\l\.^ 
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before  tea,  as  EUlen  was  setting  the  table,  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
came  into  the  kitchen  with  a  bag  on  his  back. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  ?"  said  Miss 
Fortune. 

"  A  bag  of  seed  com." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  T 

"  Put  it  up  in  the  garret  for  safe  keeping." 

"  Set  it  down  in  the  comer  and  Til  take  it  up  to-morrow." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am, — rather  go  myself,  if  it's  all  the  same 
to  you.  You  needn't  be  scared,  I've  left  my  shoes  at  the 
door.  Miss  Ellen,  I  believe  I've  got  to  go  through  your  room." 

Ellen  was  glad  to  run  before  to  hide  her  laughter.  When 
they  reached  her  room  Mr.  Van  Brunt  produced  a  hammer 
out  of  the  bag,  and  taking  a  handful  of  nails  from  his  pocket, 
put  up  a  fine  row  of  them  along  her  closet  wall ;  then  while 
she  hung  up  her  dresses  he  went  on  to  the  garret,  and  Ellen 
heard  him  nammering  there  too.  PresenUy  he  came  down 
and  they  retumed  to  the  kitchen. 

"^ What's  all  that  knocking  ?"  said  Miss  Fortune. 

"  I've  been  driving  some  nails,'^  said  Mr.  Van  Bmnt  coolly. 

"  Up  in  the  garret  ?" 

^^Yes,  and  in  Miss  Ellen's  closet;  she  said  she  wanted 
some." 

"  You  should  ha'  spoke  to  me  about  it,"  said  Miss  For- 
tune to  Ellen.  There  was  displeasure  enough  in  her  &ce ; 
but  she  said  no  more,  and  the  matter  blew  over  much  better 
than  Ellen  had  feared. 

Ellen  steadily  pursued  her  plan  of  studying,  in  spite  of 
some  discouragements. 

A  letter  written  about  ten  days  after  gave  her  mother  an 
account  of  her  endeavours  and  of  her  success.  It  was  a  de- 
spairing account.  Ellen  complained  that  she  wanted  help  to 
understand,  and  lacked  time  to  study ;  that  her  aunt  kept 
her  busy,  and,  she  believed,  took  pleasiu*e  in  breaking  her 
oflffrom  her  books ;  and  she  bitterly  said  her  mother  must  ex- 
pect to  find  an  ignorant  little  daughter  when  she  came  home. 
It  ended  with,  "  O,  if  I  could  just  see  you,  and  kiss  you,  and 
put  my  arms  round  you,  mamma,  I'd  be  willing  to  die !" 

Iliis  letter  was  despatched  the  next  morning  by  Mr.  Van 
Brunt;  and  EiJen  waited  and  watched  with  great  anxiety  for 
hu  return  from  Tbirlwali  in  the  afbemoon. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


An  ftnt  dropped  into  the  water ;  a  wood-pigeon  took  pity  of  her  and  threw  her 
a  little  bough.— L^EsTaAKOB. 


THE  afternoon  was  already  half  spent  when  Mr.  Van 
Brunt'8  ox-cart  was  seen  returning.  Ellen  was  standing 
by  the  little  gate  that  opened  on  the  chip-yard  ;  and  with 
her  heart  beating  anxiously  she  watched  the  slow-coming 
oxen  ; — how  slowly  they  came !  At  last  they  turned  out  of 
the  lane  and  drew  the  cart  up  the  ascent ;  and  stopping  be- 
neath the  apple-tree  Mr.  Van  Brunt  leisurely  got  down,  and 
flinging  back  his  whip  came  to  the  gate.  But  the  little  face 
that  met  him  there,  quivering  with  hope  and  fear,  made  his 
oyra  quite  sober.  "  I'm  really  very  sorry,  Miss  Ellen, — ^ 
he  began. 

That  was  enough.  Ellen  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
turned  away,  the  cold  chill  of  disappointment  coming  over 
her  heart.  She  had  borne  the  former  delays  pretty  well, 
but  this  was  one  too  many,  and  she  felt  sick.  She  went 
round  to  the  front  stoop,  where  scarcely  ever  any  body  came, 
and  sitting  down  on  the  steps  wept  sadly  and  despairingly. 

It  might  have  been  half  an  hour  or  more  afler,  that  the 
kitchen  door  slowly  opened  and  Ellen  came  in.  Wishing 
her  aunt  should  not  see  her  swollen  eyes,  she  was  going 
quietly  through  to  her  own  room  when  Miss  Fortune  called 
her.  Ellen  stopped.  Miss  Fortune  was  sitting  before  the 
fire  with  an  open  letter  lying  in  her  lap  and  another  in  her 
hand.  The  latter  she  held  out  to  Ellen,  saying  '^Here,  child, 
come  and  take  this." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Ellen,  slowly  coming  towards  her. 

^  Don't  you  see  what  it  is  V'  said  M\«aFottAMafc,%\iLlboV4. 
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«  But  who  18  it  from  T  said  Ellen. 

"  Your  mother." 

^  A  letter  from  mamma,  and  not  to  me !"  said  Ellen  with 
changing  colour.  She  took  it  quick  from  her  aunt's  hand. 
But  her  colour  changed  more  as  her  eye  fell  upon  the  fifst 
words,  "  My  dear  Ellen,"  and  turning  the  paper  she  saw 
upon  the  hack,  "  Miss  Ellen  Montgomery."  Her  next  look 
was  to  her  aunt's  face,  with  her  eye  fired  and  her  cheek 
paled  with  anger,  and  when  she  spoke  her  voice  was  not  the 
same. 

"  This  is  my  letter,"  she  said  trembling ; — "  who  opened 
it  1" 

Miss  Fortune's  conscience  must  have  troubled  her  a  little, 
for  her  eye  wavered  uneasily.     Only  for  a  second  though. 

"  Who  opened  it  ?"  she  answered  ;  "  /  opened  it.  I 
should  like  to  know  who  has  a  better  right.  And  I  shall 
open  every  one  that  comes  to  serve  you  for  looking  so ; — 
that  you  may  depend  upon.'* 

The  look  and  the  words  and  the  injury  together,  fairly 
put  Ellen  beside  herself.  She  dashed  the  letter  to  the 
ground,  and  livid  and  trembling  with  various  feelings — rage 
was  not  the  only  one, — she  ran  from  her  aunt's  presence. 
She  did  not  shed  any  tears  now  ;  she  could  not ;  they  were 
absolutely  burnt  up  by  passion.  She  walked  her  room 
with  trembling  steps,  clasping  and  wringing  her  hands  now 
and  then,  wildly  thinking  what  could  she  do  to  get  out  of 
this  dreadful  state  of  things,  and  unable  to  see  any  thing 
but  misery  before  her.  She  walked,  for  she  could  not  sit 
down ;  but  presently  she  felt  that  she  could  not  breathe  the 
air  of  the  house ;  and  taking  her  bonnet  she  went  down, 
passed  through  the  kitchen  and  went  out.  Miss  Fortune 
asked  where  she  was  going,  and  bade  her  stay  within  doors, 
but  Ellen  paid  no  attention  to  her. 

She  stood  still  a  moment  outside  the  little  gate.  She 
might  have  stood  long  to  look.  The  mellow  light  of  an  In- 
dian-summer afternoon  lay  upon  the  meadow  and  the  old 
bam  and  chip-yard ;  there  was  beauty  in  them  all  under  its 
smile.  Not  a  breath  was  stirring.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
struggled  through  the  blue  haze,  which  hung  upon  the  hills 
snd  softened  every  distant  object ;  and  the  silence  of  nature 
Ml/ around  was  absolute,  made  more  noticeable  ^)^  \\iefei- 
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off  voice  of  somebody,  it  might  be  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  calling  to 
his  oxen,  very  far  off  and  not  to  be  seen  ;  the  sound  came 
softly  to  her  ear  through  the  stillness.  '*  Peace,"  was  the 
whisper  of  nature  to  her  troubled  child  ;  but  Ellen's  heart 
was  in  a  whirl ;  she  could  not  hear  the  whisper.  It  was  a  re- 
lief however  to  be  out  of  the  house  and  in  the  sweet  open 
air.  Ellen  breathed  more  freely,  and  pausing  a  moment 
there,  and  clasping  her  hands  together  once  more  in  sorrow, 
she  went  doMfn  the  road  and  out  at  the  gate,  and  exchanging 
her  quick  broken  step  for  a  slow  measured  one,  she  took  the 
way  towards  Thirl  wall.  Little  r^arding  the  loveliness 
which  that  day  was  upon  every  slope  and  roadside,  Ellen 
presently  quitted  the  Thirl  wall  road  and  half  unconsciously 
turned  into  a  path  on  the  lefl  which  she  had  never  taken  be- 
fore,— perhaps  for  that  reason.  It  was  not  much  travelled 
evidently  ;  the  grass  grew  green  on  both  sides  and  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  way,  though  here  and  there  the  track  of 
wheels  could  be  seen.  Ellen  did  not  care  about  where  she 
was  going ;  she  only  found  it  pleasant  to  walk  on  and  get 
further  from  home.  The  road  or  lane  led  towards  a  moun- 
tain somewhat  to  the  northwest  of  Miss  Fortune's;  the 
same  which  Mr.  Van  Brunt  had  once  named  to  Ellen  as  "  the 
Nose.*'  After  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  road  began 
gently  to  ascend  the  mountain,  rising  towards  the  north. 
About  one-third  of  the  way  from  the  bottom  Ellen  came  to 
a  little  foot-path  on  the  lefl  which  allured  her  by  its  promise 
of  prettiness,  and  she  forsook  the  lane  for  it.  The  promise 
was  abundantly  fulfilled ;  it  was  a  most  lovely  wild  wood- 
way  path ;  but  withal  not  a  little  steep  and  rocky.  Ellen 
began  to  grow  weary.  The  lane  went  on  towards  the  north ; 
the  path  rather  led  off  towards  the  southern  edge  of  the 
mountain,  rising  all  the  while ;  but  before  she  reached  that 
Ellen  came  to  what  she  thought  a  good  resting-place,  where 
the  path  opened  upon  a  small  level  platform  or  ledge  of  the 
hill.  The  mountain  rose  steep  behind  her,  and  sa^  very 
steep  immediately  before  her,  leaving  a  very  superb  view 
of  the  open  country  from  the  northeast  to  the  southeast. 
Carpeted  with  moss,  and  furnished  with  fallen  stones  and 
of  rock,  this  was  a  fine  resting-place  for  the  way- 
%  or  loitering  place  for  the  lover  of  natut^.  EiWesn  ««ajted 
'^oa  one  of  the  stones,  and  looWed  8aA\^  wA  '^w'^^ 
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towards  the  east,  at  first  very  careless  of  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  what  she  beheld  there. 

For  mfles  and  miles,  on  every  side  but  the  west,  lay 
stretched  before  her  a  beautifully  broken  country.  The 
November  haze  hung  over  it  now  like  a  thin  veil,  giving 
great  sweetness  and  softness  to  the  scene.  Far  in  the  dis- 
tance a  range  of  low  hills  showed  like  a  misty  cloud ;  near 
by,  at  the  mountain's  foot,  the  fields  and  farm-houses  and 
roads  lay  a  pictured  map.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
south  rose  the  mountain  where  Nancy  Vawse  lived,  craggy 
and  bare ;  but  the  leafless  trees  and  stern  ja^ed  rocks  were 
wrapped  in  the  haze ;  and  through  this  the  sun,  now  near 
the  setting,  threw  his  mellowing  rays,  touching  every  slope 
and  ridge  with  a  rich  warm  glow. 

Poor  Ellen  did  not  heed  the  picturesque  effect  of  all  this, 
yet  the  sweet  influences  of  nature  reached  her,  and  soflened 
while  they  increased  her  sorrow.  She  felt  her  own  heart 
sadly  out  of  tune  with  the  peace  and  loveliness  of  all  she 
saw.  Her  eye  sought  those  distant  hills, — how  very  fer 
off  they  were !  and  yet  all  that  wide  tract  of  country  was 
but  a  little  piece  of  what  lay  between  her  and  her  mother. 
Her  eye  sought  those  hills, — ^but  her  mind  overpassed  them 
and  went  far  beyond,  over  many  such  a  tract,  till  it  reached 
the  love  done  at  last.  But  oh  !  how  much  between  !  "  I 
cannot  reach  her! — she  cannot  reach  meT'  thought  poor 
Ellen.  Her  eyes  had  been  filling  and  dropping  tears  for 
some  time,  but  now  came  the  rush  of  the  pent-up  storm, 
and  the  floods  of  grief  were  kept  back  no  longer. 

When  once  &irly  excited,  Ellen's  passions  were  always 
extreme.  During  the  former  peaceful  and  happy  part  of 
her  life  the  occasions  of  such  excitement  had  been  very  rare. 
Of  late  unhappily  they  had  occurred  much  oflener.  Many 
were  the  bitter  fits  of  tears  she  had  known  within  a  few 
weeks.  But  now  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  scattered  causes  of 
sorrow  that  had  wrought  those  tears  were  gathered  together 
and  pressing  upon  her  at  once ;  and  that  the  burden  would 
crush  her  to  the  earth.  To  the  earth  it  brought  her  literally. 
She  slid  from  her  seat  at  first,  and  embracing  the  stone  on 
which  she  had  sat,  she  leaned  her  head  there ;  but  presently 
in  her  Bgony  quitting  her  hold  of  that,  she  cast  herself  down 
upon  the  moaa,  lying  at  full  length  upon  the  00\3l  ^0>KDk!^. 
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which  seemed  to  her  childish  fancy  the  best  friend  she  had 
left.  But  Ellen  was  wrought  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  grief 
and  passion.  Tears  brought  no  relief.  Convulsive  weeping 
only  exhausted  her.  In  the  extremity  of  her  distress  and 
despair,  and  in  that  lonely  place,  out  of  hearing  of  every 
one,  she  sobbed  aloud,  and  even  screamed,  for  almost  the 
first  time  in  her  life ;  and  these  fits  of  violence  were  suc- 
ceeded by  exhaustion,  during  which  she  ceased  to  shed  tears 
and  lay  quite  still,  drawing  only  long  sobbing  sighs  now 
and  then. 

How  long  Ellen  had  lain  there,  or  how  long  this  would 
have  gone  on  before  her  strength  had  been  quite  worn  out, 
no  one  can  tell.  In  one  of  these  fits  of  forced  quiet,  when 
she  lay  as  still  as  the  rocks  around  her,  she  heard  a  voice 
close  by  say,  "  What  is  the  matter,  my  child  ?" 

The  silver  sweetness  of  the  tone  came  singularly  upon  the 
tempest  in  Ellen's  mind.  She  got  up  hastily,  and  brushing 
away  the  tears  from  her  dimmed  eyes,  she  saw  a  young  lady 
standing  there,  and  a  face  whose  sweetness  well  matched 
the  voice  looking  upon  her  with  grave  concern.  She  stood 
motionless  and  silent. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  f 

The  tone  found  Ellen's  heart  and  brought  the  water  to 
her  eyes  again,  though  with  a  difference.  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  But  gentle  hands  were  placed  upon 
hers  and  drew  them  away ;  and  the  lady  sitting  down  on 
Ellen's  stone,  took  her  in  her  arms  ;  and  Ellen  hid  her  face 
in  the  bosom  of  a  better  friend  than  the  cold  earth  had  been 
like  to  prove  her.  But  the  change  overcame  her ;  and  the 
soft  whisper,  "  Don't  cry  any  more,"  made  it  impossible  to 
stop  crying.  Nothing  further  was  said  for  some  time;  the 
lady  waited  till  Ellen  grew  calmer.  When  she  saw  her 
able  to  answer,  she  said  gently, 

"  What  does  all  this  mean,  my  child?  What  troubles  youl 
Tell  me,  and  I  think  we  can  find  a  way  to  mend  matters." 

Ellen  answered  the  tone  of  voice  with  a  faint  smile,  but 
the  words  with  another  gush  of  tears. 

"You  are  Ellen  Montgomery,  aren't  you?" 

«  Yes,  ma'am." 

''/  thought  so.    This  isn't  t\ie  ^tsl  \\m^A'W?^^fc«CLiwi\ 

Te  seen  you  once  before." 
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Ellen  looked  up  surprised. 

"Have  you,  ma'am? — I  am  sure  I  have  never  seen 
you." 

**  No,  I  know  that.  I  saw  you  when  you  didn't  see  me. 
Where  do  you  think  ?" 

*'  I  can't  tell,  I  am  sure,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  can't  guess ;  I 
haven't  seen  you  at  aunt  Fortune's,  and  I  haven't  been  any- 
where else." 

"  You  have  forgotten,"  said  the  lady.  "  Did  you  never 
hear  of  a  little  girl  who  went  to  take  a  walk  once  upon  a 
time,  and  had  an  unlucky  fall  into  a  brook  ? — ^and  then  went 
to  a  kind  old  lady's  house  where  she  was  dried  and  put  to 
bed  and  went  to  sleep." 

"  O  yes,"  said  Ellen.  "Did  you  see  me  there,  ma'am, 
and  when  I  was  asleep  f 

"  I  saw  you  there  when  you  were  asleep ;  and  Mrs.  Van 
Brunt  told  me  who  you  were  and  where  you  lived ;  and 
when  I  came  here  a  little  while  ago  I  knew  you  again  very 
soon.  And  I  knew  what  the  matter  was  too,  pretty  well ; 
but  nevertheless  tell  me  all  about  it,  Ellen ;  perhaps  I  can 
help  you." 

Ellen  shook  her  head  dejectedly.  "  Nobody  in  this  world 
can  help  me,"  she  said. 

"Then  there's  one  in  heaven  that  can,"  said  the  lady 
steadily.  "Nothing  is  too  bad  for  him  to  mend.  Have 
you  asked  Aw  help,  Ellen  ]" 

Ellen  began  to  weep  again.  "  Oh,  if  I  could  I  would  tell 
you  all  about  it,  ma'am,"  she  said ;  "  but  there  are  so  many 
things,  I  don't  know  where  to  begin,  I  don't  know  when  I 
should  ever  get  through." 

"  So  many  things  that  trouble  you,  Ellen  1" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that  indeed.  But  never  mind,  dear,  tell 
me  what  they  are.  Begin  with  the  worst,  and  if  I  haven't 
time  to  hear  them  all  now  111  find  time  another  day.  Be- 
gin with  the  worst." 

But  she  waited  in  vain  for  an  answer,  and  became  dis- 
tressed herself  at  Ellen's  distress,  which  was  extreme. 

"Don't  cry    so,  my  child, — Kion't  cry  so,"   she  said, 
pressing  her  in  her  arms.     "  What  is  the  maltetl  ViM^^ 

Mnjr  thing  in  this  world  w  so  bad  it  catft  \)e  mwA^-  \ 
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think  I  know  what  troubles  you  so— it  is  that  jour  dear 
mother  is  away  from  you,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am  !" — Ellen  could  scarcely  articulate.  But 
struggling  with  herself  for  a  minute  or  two,  she  then  spoke 
again  and  more  clearly. 

"  The  worst  is, — oh  the  worst  is — that  I  meant — ^I  meant 
— to  be  a  good  child,  and  I  have  been  worse  than  ever  I  was 
in  my  life  before." 

Her  tears  gushed  forth. 

"  But  how,  Ellen  *?"  said  her  surprised  friend  after  a  pause, 
"  I  don't  quite  understand  you.  When  did  you  *  mean  to 
be  a  good  child  1'  Didn't  you  always  mean  so  ?  and  what 
have  you  been  doing  ?" 

Ellen  made  a  great  effort  and  ceased  crying ;  straightened 
herself;  dashed  away  her  tears  as  if  determined  to  shed  no 
more ;  and  presently  spoke  calmly,  though  a  choking  sob 
every  now  and  then  threatened  to  interrupt  her. 

"  1  will  tell  you,  ma'am.  That  first  day  I  lefb  mamma — 
when  I  was  on  board  the  steamboat  and  feeling  as  badly  as 
I  could  feel,  a  kind,  kind  gentleman,  I  don't  know  who  he 
was,  came  to  me  and  spoke  to  me,  and  took  care  of  me  the 
whole  day.  O,  if  I  could  see  him  again !  He  talked  to  me 
a  great  deal ;  he  wanted  me  to  be  a  Christian ;  he  wanted 
me  to  make  up  my  mind  to  begin  that  day  to  be  one ;  and 
ma'am,  I  did.  I  did  resolve  with  my  whole  heart,  and  I 
thought  I  should  be  different  from  that  time  from  what  I 
had  ever  been  before.  But  I  think  I  have  never  been  so  bad 
in  my  life  as  I  have  been  since  then.  Instead  of  feeling 
right  I  have  felt  wrong  all  the  time,  almost, — and  I  can^ 
help  it.  I  have  been  passionate  and  cross,  and  bad  feelings 
keep  coming,  and  I  know  it's  wrong,  and  it  makes  me  mis- 
erable. And  yet,  oh !  ma'am,  I  haven't  changed  my  mind 
a  bit, — I  think  just  the  same  as  I  did  that  day ;  I  want  to  be 
a  Christian  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world,  but  I  am 
not, — and  what  shall  I  do !" 

Her  face  sank  in  her  hands  again. 

*''•  And  this  is  your  great  trouble  ?"  said  her  friend. 

"  Yes." 

**  Do  you  remember  who  said, '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
ur  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  f^ve  ^o\i  teat.  V  " 
"an  Jacked  up  inquiringly. 
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"  Yoa  are  grieved  to  find  yourself  so  unlike  what  jou 
would  be.  You  wish  to  be  a  child  of  the  dear  Saviour  and 
to  have  your  heart  filled  with  his  love,  and  to  do  what  will 
please  him.  Do  you  % — Have  you  gone  to  him  day  by  day, 
and  night  by  night,  and  told  him  so  ? — ^have  you  begged  him 
to  give  you  strength  to  get  the  better  of  your  wrong  feel- 
ings, and  asked  him  to  change  you  and  make  you  his  c^d  1" 

"  At  first  1  did,  ma'am,'^ — said  Ellen  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Not  lately  T 

"  No,  ma'am ;"  in  a  low  tone  still  and  looking  down. 

"  Then  you  have  neglected  your  Bible  and  prayer  for  some 
time  past  V^ 

Ellen  hardly  uttered,  "  Yes." 

"  Why,  my  chUd  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen  weeping, — "  that  is  one 
oi  the  things  that  made  me  think  myself  so  very  wicked.  I 
couldn't  like  to  read  my  Bible  or  pray  either,  though  I  always 
used  to  before.  My  Bible  lay  down  quite  at  the  bottom  of 
my  trunk,  and  1  even  didn't  like  to  raise  my  things  enough 
to  see  the  cover  of  it.  I  was  so  full  of  bad  feelings  1  didn't 
feel  fit  to  pray  or  read  either." 

'*  Ah !  that  is  the  way  with  the  wisest  of  us,"  said  her 
companion ;  "how  apt  we  are  to  shrink  most  from  our  Phy- 
sician just  when  we  are  in  most  need  of  him.  But  Ellen, 
dear,  that  isn't  right.  No  hand  but  his  can  touch  that  sick- 
ness you  are  complaining  of.  Seek  it,  love,  seek  it.  He 
will  hear  and  help  you,  no  doubt  of  it,  in  every  trouble  you 
carry  simply  and  humbly  to  his  feet ; — ^he  has  promised^  you 
know." 

Ellen  was  weeping  very  much,  but  less  bitterly  than 
before ;  the  clouds  were  breaking  and  light  beginning  to  shine 
through. 

"Shall  we  pray  together  now  1"  said  her  companion  afler 
a  few  minutes'  pause. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  do !"  Ellen  answered  through 
her  tears. 

And  they  knelt  together  there  on  the  moss  beside  the  stone, 

where  Ellen's  head  rested  and  her  friend's  folded  hands 

were  laid.     It  might  have  been  two  children  speaking  to  their 

Atber,  for  the  simplicity  of  that  prayer  ;  difference  of  age 

9eemed  to  be  forgotten ^  and  what  suited  oneaxul^  \)tv^  ^'^^ 
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It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  speaker  carried  it  calmlj 
through,  for  Ellen's  sobs  went  nigh  to  check  her  more  than 
once.  When  they  rose  Ellen  silently  sought  her  friend's 
arms  again,  and  laying  her  face  on  her  shoulder  and  putting 
both  arms  round  her  neck,  she  wept  still, — ^but  what  difier- 
ent  tears  !  It  was  like  the  gentle  rain  falling  through  sun- 
shine, ailer  the  dark  cloud  and  the  thunder  and  the  hurricane 
have  passed  by.  And  they  kissed  each  other  before  either 
of  them  spoke. 

"  You  will  not  forget  your  Bible  and  prayer  again,  El- 
len r' 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  you  will  find  your  causes  of  trouble  grow 
less.  I  will  not  hear  the  rest  of  them  now.  In  a  day  or 
two  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  give  me  a  very  different  ac- 
count from  what  you  would  have  done  an  hour  ago ;  but 
besides  that  it  is  getting  late,  and  it  will  not  do  for  ua 
to  stay  too  long  up  here ;  you  have  a  good  way  to  go  to 
reach  home.  Will  you  come  and  see  me  to-morrow  after- 
noon ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  indeed  I  will  I — if  I  can ; — ^and  if  you 
will  tell  me  where." 

"  Instead  of  turning  up  this  little  rocky  path  you  must 
keep  straight  on  in  the  road, — that's  all ;  and  it's  the  first 
house  you  come  to.  It  isn't  very  far  from  here.  Where 
were  you  going  on  the  mountain  V' 

"  Nowhere,  ma'am." 

"  Have  you  been  any  higher  up  than  this  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

'*  Then  before  we  go  away  I  want  to  show  you  something. 
I'll  take  you  over  the  Bridge  of  the  Nose ;  it  isn't  but  a  step 
or  two  more ;  a  little  rough  to  be  sure,  but  you  mustn't 
mind  that." 

"  What  is  the  *  Bridge  of  the  Nose,'  ma'am !"  said  Ellen, 
as  they  left  her  resting-place,  and  began  to  toil  up  the  path 
which  grew  more  steep  and  rocky  than  ever. 

"  You  know  this  mountain  is  called  the  Nose.  Just  here 
it  runs  out  to  a  y^x-^  thin  sharp  edge.  We  shall  come  to  a 
place  presently  where  you  turn  a  very  sharp  comer  to  get 
from  one  side  of  the  hill  to  the  other ;  and  my  brother  named 
itjohwgljr  the  Bridge  of  the  Nose." 
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**  Wby  do  they  give  the  mountain  such  a  queer  name  V^ 
8ud  Ellen. 

"  I  don't  know  Fm  sure.  The  people  say  that  from  one 
point  of  view  this  side  of  it  looks  very  like  a  man's  nose ; 
but  I  never  could  find  it  out,  and  have  some  doubt  about 
the  fact.  But  now  here  we  are  !  Just  come  round  this  great 
rock, — ^mind  how  you  step,  Ellen, — ^now  look  there  !" 

The  rock  they  had  just  turned  was  at  their  backs,  and  they 
looked  towards  the  west.  Both  exclaimed  at  the  beauty  be- 
fore them.  The  view  was  not  so  extended  as  the  one  they 
had  left.  On  the  north  and  south  the  broken  wavy  outline 
of  mountains  closed  in  the  horizon ;  but  far  to  the  west 
stretched  an  opening  between  the  hills  through  which  the 
setting  sun  sent  his  long  beams,  even  to  their  feet.  In  the 
distance  all  was  a  golden  haze ;  nearer,  on  the  right  and  left 
the  hills  were  lit  up  singularly,  and  there  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful mingling  of  deep  hazy  shadow  and  bright  glowing  moun- 
tain sides  and  ridges.  A  glory  was  upon  the  valley.  Far 
down  below  at  their  feet  lay  a  large  lake  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
light ;  and  at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  village  of  some  size 
^owed  like  a  cluster  of  white  dots. 

"  How  beautiful !"  said  the  lady  again.  "  Ellen,  dear, — ^he 
whose  hand  raised  up  those  mountains  and  has  painted  them 
so  gloriously  is  the  very  same  One  who  has  said,  to  you  and 
to  me,  '  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you.'  " 

Ellen  looked  up ;  their  eyes  met ;  her  answer  was  in  that 
grateful  glance. 

The  lady  sat  down  and  drew  Ellen  close  to  her.  "  Do 
you  see  that  little  white  village  yonder,  down  at  the  far  end 
of  the  lake  ?  that  is  the  village  of  Carra-carra ;  and  that  is 
Carrarcarra  lake  ;  that  is  where  I  go  to  church ;  you  cannot 
see  the  little  church  from  here.  My  father  preaches  there 
every  Sunday  morning." 

"You  must  have  a  long  way  to  go,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Yes — a  pretty  long  way,  but  it's  very  pleasant  though. 
I  mount  my  little  grey  pony,  and  he  carries  me  there  in 
quick  time,  when  I  will  let  him.  I  never  wish  the  way 
shorter.  I  go  in  all  sorts  of  weathers  too,  Ellen ;  Sharp 
and  I  don't  mind  frost  and  snow." 

"  yVho  is  Sharp  r  said  Ellen. 

""MjrpoDjr.    An  odd  name,  isn't  it.    It  ^wcCX.  o^  xo:^ 
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choosing,  Ellen,  but  he  deserves  it  if  ever  pony  did.  He's 
a  very  cunning  little  fellow.  Where  do  you  go,  EUen  1  to 
ThirlwaU  f ' 

"  To  church,  ma^am  1 — ^I  don't  go  anywhere." 

"  Doesn't  your  aunt  go  to  church  1" 

"  She  hasn  t  since  I  have  been  here." 

"  What  do  you  do  with  yourself  on  Sunday  ?" 

"  Nothing,  ma'am ;  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself 
all  the  day  long.  I  get  tired  of  being  in  the  house,  and 
I  go  out  of  doors,  and  then  I  get  tired  of  being  out  of  doors 
and  come  in  again.  I  wanted  a  kitten  dreadfully,  but 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  said  aunt  Fortune  would  not  let  me  keep 
one." 

"  Did  you  want  a  kitten  to  help  you  keep  Sunday,  El- 
len 1"  said  her  friend  smiling. 

"Yes  I  did,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen,  smiling  again; — "I 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of  company  for  me.  I  got 
very  tired  of  reading  all  day  long,  and  I  had  nothing  to  read 
but  the  Bible ;  and  you  know,  ma'am,  I  told  you  I  have 
been  all  wrong  ever  since  I  came  here,  and  I  didn't  like  to 
read  that  much." 

"  My  poor  child !"  said  the  lady, — "  you  have  been  hard- 
ly bestead  I  think.  What  if  you  were  to  come  and  spend 
next  Sunday  with  me  ?  Don't  you  think  I  should  do  in- 
stead of  a  kitten  ]" 

"  O  yes,  ma'am,  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Ellen  clinging  to 
her.  "  O  I'll  come  gladly  if  you  will  let  me, — and  if  aunt 
Fortune  will  let  me ;  and  I  hope  she  will,  for  she  said  last 
Sunday  I  was  the  plague  of  her  life." 

"  What  did  you  do  to  make  her  say  so  ?"  said  her  firiend 
gravely. 

"  Only  asked  her  for  some  books,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  see  I  am  getting  upon  another  of  your 
troubles,  and  we  haven't  time  for  that  now.  By  your  own 
account  you  have  been  much  in  fault  yourself;  and  I  trust 
you  will  find  all  things  mend  with  your  own  mending.  But 
now  there  goes  the  sun  ! — ^and  you  and  I  must  follow  his 
example." 

The  lake  ceased  to  gleam,  and  the  houses  of  the  village 

were  less  plainly  to  be  seen ;  still  the  mountain  heads  were 

MB  bright  08  ever.     Gradually  the  f^bado'w^  C!c«^\»  \^  ^^u»x 
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sides  whOe  the  grey  of  evening  settled  deeper  and  deeper 
upon  the  valley. 

"There,"  said  Ellen, — "  that^s  just  what  I  was  wondering 
at  the  other  morning ;  only  then  the  light  shone  upon  the 
top  of  the  mountains  first  and  walked  down,  and  now  it  leaves 
the  bottom  first  and  walks  up.  I  asked  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
about  it  and  he  could  not  tell  me.  That's  another  of  my 
troubles, — there's  nobody  that  can  tell  me  any  thing." 

"  Put  me  in  mind  of  it  to-morrow,  and  I'll  try  to  make 
jou  understand  it,"  said  the  lady,  ^'  but  we  must  not  tarry 
now.    I  see  you  are  likely  to  find  me  work  enough,  Ellen, 

"  I'll  not  ask  you  a  question,  ma'am,  if  you  don't  like  it," 
taid  Ellen  earnestly. 

*^I  do  like,  I  do  like,"  said  the  other.  "I  spoke  laugh- 
ingly, for  I  see  you  will  be  apt  to  ask  me  a  good  many.  As 
many  as  you  please,  my  dear." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen,  as  they  ran  down  the 
hill ;  "  they  keep  coming  into  my  head  all  the  while." 

It  was  easier  going  down  than  coming  up.  They  soon 
arrived  at  the  place  where  Ellen  had  left  the  road  to  take 
the  wood-path. 

"  Here  we  part,"  said  the  lady,     "  Grood-night !" 

"  Good-night,  ma'am." 

There  was  a  kiss  and  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  but  when 
Ellen  would  have  turned  away  the  lady  still  held  her  fast. 

"  You  are  an  odd  little  girl,"  said  she.  "  I  gave  you 
liberty  to  ask  me  questions.' 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen  doubtfully. 

"  There  is  a  question  you  have  not  asked  me  that  I  have 
been  expecting.     Do  you  know  who  I  am  ]" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Don't  you  want  to  know  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  very  much,"  said  Ellen,  laughing  at  her 
friend's  look,  "  but  mamma  told  me  never  to  try  to  find 
out  any  thin^  about  other  people  that  they  didn't  wish  me 
to  know,  or  that  wasn't  my  business." 

"  Well,  I  think  this  is  your  business  decidedly.  Who 
are  you  goins  to  ask  for  when  you  come  to  see  me  to- 
morrow 1  Will  you  ask  for  *  the  young  lady  that  lives  in 
this  house  V  or  will  you  give  a  description  of  my  nose  and 
0jr^^  ^od  inches  1^ 
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Ellen  laughed. 

*'  My  dear  Ellen,"  said  the  lady,  changing  her  tone,  "  do 
you  know  you  please  me  very  much  ?  For  one  person  that 
shows  herself  well-bred  in  this  matter  there  are  a  thousand 
I  think  that  ask  impertinent  questions.  I  am  veir  glad  you 
are  an  exception  to  the  common  rule.  But,  dear  Ellen,  I  am 
quite  willing  you  should  know  my  name — ^it  is  Alice  Hum- 
phreys. Now  kiss  me  again  and  run  home;  it  is  quite, 
quite  time ;  I  have  kept  you  too  late.  Good-night,  my 
dear !  Tell  your  aunt  1  beg  she  will  allow  you  to  take  tea 
with  me  to-morrow." 

They  parted ;  and  Ellen  hastened  homewards,  urged  by 
the  rapidly  growing  dusk  of  the  evening.  She  trod  the 
green  turf  with  a  step  lighter  and  quicker  than  it  had  been 
a  few  hours  before,  and  she  regained  her  home  in  much  less 
time  than  it  had  taken  her  to  come  from  thence  to  the  moun- 
tain. Lights  were  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  table  set ;  but 
though  weary  and  faint  she  was  willing  to  forego  her  supper 
rather  than  meet  her  aunt  just  then ;  so  she  stole  quietly  up 
to  her  room.  She  did  not  forget  her  friend's  advice.  She 
had  no  light ;  she  could  not  read  ;  but  Ellen  did  pray.  She 
did  carry  all  her  heart-sickness,  her  wants,  and  her  woes,  to 
that  Friend  whose  ear  is  always  open  to  hear  the  cry  of  those 
who  call  upon  him  in  truth ;  and  then,  relieved,  refreshed, 
almost  healed,  she  went  to  bed  and  slept  sweetly. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

After  long  ■tomu  and  tampetU  arerblowna* 
The  aaniM  at  length  hia  loyoat  fttoe  doth  claare; 
80  when  as  fortune  all  her  apight  hath  ahowne, 
Borne  bllaaAill  hourea  at  laat  moat  needa  ^>peare; 
Elae  ahoold  afflicted  wighta  oft-timea  deepeire. 

Fas&m  Quskmk. 

EARLY  next  morning  Ellen  awoke  with  a  sense  that 
something  pleasant  had  happened.  Then  the  joyful  re- 
ality darted  into  her  mind,  and  jumping  out  of  bed  she  set 
about  her  morning  work  with  a  better  heart  than  she  had 
been  able  to  bring  to  it  for  many  a  long  day.  When  she 
had  finished  she  went  to  the  window.  She  had  found  out 
how  to  keep  it  open  now,  by  means  of  a  big  nail  stuck  in  a 
hole  under  the  sash.  It  was  very  early,  and  in  the  perfect 
stillness  the  sofl  gurgle  of  the  little  brook  came  distinctly 
to  her  ear.  Ellen  leaned  her  arms  on  the  window-sill,  and 
tasted  the  morning  air;  almost  wondering  at  its  sweetness 
and  at  the  loveliness  of  field  and  sky  and  the  bright  eastern 
horizon.     For  days  and  days  all  had  looked  dark  and  sad. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  the  change.  In  the  first  place 
Ellen  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  straight  on  in  the  path 
of  duty ;  in  the  second  place,  she  had  found  a  friend.  Her 
little  heart  bounded  with  delight  and  swelled  with  thankful- 
ness at  the  thought  of  Alice  Humphreys.  She  was  once 
more  at  peace  with  herself,  and  had  even  some  notion  of 
being  by  and  by  at  peace  with  her  aunt;  though  a  sad 
twinge  came  over  her  whenever  she  thought  of  her  mother's 
letter. 

"  But  there  is  only  one  way  for  me,"  she  thought ;  "  111 

do  as  that  dear  Miss  Humphreys  told  me — it's  good  and 

early,  and  I  shall  have  a  fine  time  before  breakfast  yet  to 

myself.    And  J'JJ  get  up  ao  every  morning  and  have  it  I — 

ihat'JJ  be  the  very  beat  plan  I  can  hit  upon  " 
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As  she  thought  this  she  drew  forth  her  Bible  from  its 
place  at  the  bottom  of  her  trunk ;  and  opening  it  at  hazard 
she  began  to  read  the  18th  chapter  of  Matthew.  Some  of 
it  she  did  not  quite  understand  ;  but  she  paused  with  pleas- 
ure at  the  14th  verse.  "That  means  me,"  she  thought. 
The  21st  and  22d  verses  struck  her  a  good  deal,  but  when 
she  came  to  the  last  she  was  almost  startled. 

"  There  it  is  again !"  she  said.  "  That  is  exactly  what 
that  gentleman  said  to  me.  1  thought  I  was  foigiven,  but 
how  can  I  be,  for  I  feel  I  have  not  forgiven  aunt  Fortune." 

Laying  aside  her  book,  Ellen  kneeled  down ;  but  this  one 
thought  so  pressed  upon  her  mind  that  she  could  think  of 
scarce  any  thing  else ;  and  her  prayer  tMs  morning  was  an 
urgent  and  repeated  petition  that  she  might  be  enabled 
"from  her  heart "  to  forgive  her  aunt  Fortune  "all  her  tres- 
passes." Poor  Ellen !  she  felt  it  was  very  hard  work.  At 
the  very  minute  she  was  striving  to  feel  at  peace  with  her 
aunt,  one  grievance  after  another  would  start  up  to  remem- 
brance, and  she  knew  the  feelings  that  met  them  were  far 
enough  from  the  spirit  of  forgiveness.  In  the  midst  of  this 
she  was  called  down.  She  rose  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
"  what  shall  1  do  ?"  in  her  heart.  Bowing  her  head  once 
more  she  earnestly  prayed  that  if  she  could  not  yet  feel 
right  towards  her  aunt,  she  might  be  kept  at  least  from  act- 
ing or  speaking  wrong.  Poor  Ellen  !  In  the  heart  is  the 
spring  of  action ;  and  she  found  it  so  this  morning. 

Her  aunt  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt  were  already  at  the  table. 
Ellen  took  her  place  in  silence,  for  one  look  at  her  aunt's 
&ce  told  her  that  no  "  good-morning  "  would  be  accepted. 
Miss  Fortune  was  in  a  particularly  bad  humour,  owing 
among  other  things  to  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  having  refused  to 
eat  his  breakfast  unless  Ellen  were  called.  An  unlucky 
piece  of  kindness.  She  neither  spoke  to  Ellen  nor  looked 
at  her ;  Mr.  Van  Brunt  did  what  in  him  lay  to  make  amends. 
He  helped  her  very  carefully  to  the  cold  pork  and  potatoes, 
and  handed  her  the  well-piled  platter  of  griddle-cakes. 

"  Here's  the  first  buckwheats  of  the  season,"  said  he, — 
"  and  I  told  Miss  Fortune  1  wam't  a  going  to  eat  one  on  'em 
if  you  didn't  come  down  to  enjoy  'em  along  with  us. 
e  two — take  two  I — ^you  want  'em  to  keep  each  other 
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EUfltt't  look  md  nnfle  thanked  him,  as  fbllowing  his  ad- 
vice she  covered  one  generous  "  buckwheat"  with  another 
as  ample. 

^  That^s  the  thing !  Now  here's  some  prime  maple.  You 
like  'em,  I  guess,  d<m't  you  1" 

"  I  don't  know  yet — ^i  have  never  seen  any,"  said  Ellen. 

^  Never  seen  buckwheats !  why,  they're  'most  as  good  as 
my  mother's  splitters.  Buckwheat  cakes  and  maple  mo- 
lasses,— that's  food  fit  for  a  king,  /  think — ^when  they're 
good ;  and  Miss  Fortune's  always  first-rate." 

Miss  Fortune  did  not  relent  at  all  at  this  compliment. 

"  What  makes  you  so  white  this  morning  T  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  presently  went  on ; — ^'^  you  ain't  well,  be  you  1" 

"Yes,"— said  EUen  doubtfiiUy,— « Pm  well—" 

"  She's  as  well  as  I  am,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  if  you  don't  go 
and  put  her  up  to  any  notions !"  Miss  Fortune  said  in  a 
kind  of  choked  voice. 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  hemmed,  and  said  no  more  to  the  end  of 
breakfast-time. 

Ellen  rather  dreaded  what  was  to  come  next,  for  her 
aunt's  look  was  ominous.  In  dead  silence  the  things  were 
put  away,  and  put  up,  and  in  course  of  washing  and  drying, 
when  Miss  Fortune  suddenly  broke  forth. 

"  What  did  you  do  with  yourself  yesterday  afternoon  1" 

"  I  was  up  on  the  mountain,"  said  Ellen. 

"What  mountain?" 

"  I  believe  they  call  it  the  '  Nose.' " 

"  What  business  had  you  up  there  ?" 

"^  1  hadn't  any  business  there." 

"  What  did  you  go  there  for  T 

"  Nothing." 

"  Nothing ! — ^you  expect  me  to  believe  that  ?  you  call 
yourself  a  truth-teller,  I  suppose  1" 

"  Mamma  used  to  say  I  was,"  said  poor  Ellen,  striving 
to  swallow  her  feelings. 

"  Your  mother ! — ^f  dare  say — ^mothers  always  are  blind. 
I  dare  say  she  took  every  thing  you  said  for  gospel !" 

Ellen  was  silent,  from  sheer  want  of  words  that  were 
pointed  enough  to  suit  her. 

"  I  wish  A&igan  could  have  had  the  gumption  to  many 
in  laa  awn  coaotrjr;  hut  he  must  go  running  aft^T  aSQioV& 
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woman !  A  Yankee  would  have  brought  up  his  child  to  be 
worth  something.     Give  me  Yankees !" 

Ellen  set  down  the  cup  she  was  wiping. 

*'  You  don't  know  any  thing  about  my  mother,''  she  said. 
"  You  oughtn't  to  speak  so— it's  not  right" 

"  Why  ain't  it  right,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  said  Miss 
Fortune  ; — "  this  is  a  free  country,  I  guess.  Our  tongues 
ain't  tied — ^we're  all  free  here." 

"  I  wish  we  were,"  muttered  Ellen ; — "  I  know  what  Fd 
do." 

"  What  would  you  dol"  said  Miss  Fortune. 

Ellen  was  silent.  Her  aunt  repeated  the  question  in  a 
sharper  tone. 

*'  I  oughtn't  to  say  what  1  was  going  to,"  said  EUen  ;->- 
"  I'd  rather  not" 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  "  you  began,  and  you 
shall  finish  it     1  will  hear  what  it  was. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  if  we  were  all  free  I  would  run 
away." 

*'  Well,  that  xi  a  beautiful,  well-behaved  speech !  I  am 
glad  to  have  heard  it  I  admire  it  very  much.  Now  what 
were  you  doing  yesterday  up  on  the  Nose  ?  Please  to  go 
on  wiping.  There's  a  pile  ready  for  you.  What  were  you 
doing  yesterday  aflemoon  ?"  v 

Ellen  hesitated. 

"  Were  you  alone  or  with  somebody  ?" 

"  I  was  alone  part  of  the  time." 

"  And  who  were  you  with  the  rest  of  the  time  ?" 

"  Miss  Humphreys." 

"  Miss  Humphreys ! — ^what  were  you  doing  with  her  1" 

"  Talking." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  her  before  1" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Where  did  you  find  her  1" 

"  She  found  me,  up  on  the  hill." 

"  What  were  you  talking  about  ?" 

Ellen  was  silent. 

*'  What  were  you  talking  about !"  repeated  Miss  Fortune. 

"  I  had  rather  not  tell." 

^  And  I  had  rather  you  should  tell — so  out  with  it" 

^I  was  alone  with  Miss  Hum{ibi^^%^'*  «si<^^£2Cksx^%  ^^  %acL\ 
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it  is  no  matter  what  we  were  talking  about — ^it  doesn't  oon- 
oem  any  body  but  her  and  me." 

^  Yes  it  does,  it  concerns  me,"  said  her  aunt,  **  and  I 
choose  to  know  ; — ^what  were  you  talking  about  ?" 

£Uen  was  silent. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  T 

"  No,"  said  £Uen,  low  but  resolutely. 

"  I  vow  you're  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  Job  !  Look 
here,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  setting  down  what  she  had  in  her 
hands, — ^^  I  w,ll  know !  I  don't  care  what  it  was,  but  you 
shall  tell  me  or  I'll  find  a  way  to  make  you.  I'll  give  you 
sucha^" 

"  Stop  !  stop  !"  said  Ellen  wildly, — "  you  must  not 
speak  to  me  so !  Mamma  never  did,  and  you  have  no 
rigKt  to!  If  mamma  or  papa  were  here  you  would  not 
dart  talk  to  me  so." 

The  answer  to  this  was  a  sharp  box  on  the  ear  from  Miss 
Fortune's  wet  hand.  Half  stunned,  less  by  the  blow  than 
the  tumult  of  feeling  it  roused,  Ellen  stood  a  moment,  and 
then  throwing  down  her  towel  she  ran  out  of  the  room, 
shivering  with  passion,  and  brushing  off  the  soapy  water 
left  on  her  face  as  if  it  had  been  her  aunt's  very  hand.  Violent 
tears  burst  forth  as  soon  as  she  reached  her  own  room, — 
tears  at  first  of  anger  and  mortification  only  ;  but  conscience 
presently  began  to  whisper,  "  You  are  wrong !  you  are 
wrong !" — and  tears  of  sorrow  mingled  with  the  others. 

'"  Oh,"  said  Ellen,  "  why  couldn't  I  keep  still !— when  I 
had  resolved  so  this  morning,  why  couldn't  1  be  quiet ! — 
But  she  ought  not  to  have  provoked  me  so  dreadfully, — I 
couldn't  help  it."  "  You  are  wrong,"  said  conscience  again, 
and  her  tears  flowed  &ster.  And  then  came  back  her 
morning  trouble — the  duty  and  the  difiiculty  of  forgiving. 
Forgive  her  aunt  Fortune ! — with  her  whole  heart  in  a  pas- 
sion of  displeasure  against  her.  Alas !  !l^llen  began  to  feel 
and  acknowledge  that  indeed  all  was  wrong.  But  what  to 
do  1  There  was  just  one  comfort,  the  visit  to  Miss  Hum- 
phreys in  the  afternoon.  "  She  will  tell  me,"  thought  El- 
len ;  *'  she  will  help  me.     But  in  the  mean  while  ]" 

Ellen  had  not  much  time  to  think ;  her  aunt  called  her 
down  and  set  her  to  work.  She  was  very  busy  till  dinner- 
^me,  and  very  unhappy ;  but  twenty  times  m  \lBft  «i\«^ 
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of  the  morning  did  Ellen  pause  for  a  moment,  and  oover- 
ing  her  face  with  her  hands  pray  that  a  heart  to  foi^ve 
mifht  be  given  her. 

As  soon  as  possible  afler  dinner  she  made  her  escape  to 
her  room  that  she  might  prepare  for  her  -walk.  Conscience 
was  not  quite  easy  that  she  was  going  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  aunt.  She  had  debated  the  question  with  herself 
and  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  hazard  losing  her  visit. 

So  she  dressed  herself  very  carefully.  One  of  her  dark 
merinos  was  afiectionately  pat  on ;  her  single  pair  of  white 
stockings ;  shoes,  ruffle,  cape, — Ellen  saw  that  all  was  &ult- 
lessly  neat,  just  as  her  mother  used  to  have  it ;  and  the  nice 
blue  hood  lay  upon  the  bed  ready  to  be  put  on  the  last 
thing,  when  she  heard  her  aunt's  voice  calling. 

"Ellen ! — come  down  and  do  your  ironing — ^right  away, 
now !  the  irons  are  hot." 

For  one  moment  Ellen  stood  still  in  dismay  ;  then 
slowly  undressed,  dressed  again,  and  went  down  stairs. 

"  Gome !  you've  been  an  age,"  said  Miss  Fortune ;  "  now 
make  haste ;  there  ain't  but  a  handful ;  and  I  want  to  mop  up." 

Ellen  took  courage  again;  ironed  away  with  right  good 
will ;  and  as  there  was  really  but  a  handful  of  things  she  had 
soon  done,  even  to  taking  on  the  ironing  blanket  and  putting 
up  the  irons.  In  the  mean  time  she  had  changed  her  mind 
as  to  stealing  off  without  leave ;  conscience  was  too  strong 
for  her  ;  and  though  with  a  beating  heart,  she  told  of  Miss 
Humphreys'  desire  and  her  half  engagement. 

"  I  ou  may  go  where  you  like — ^I  am  sure  I  do  not  care 
what  you  do  with  yourself,"  was  Miss  Fortune's  reply. 

Full  of  delight  at  this  ungracious  permission,  Ellen  fled 
up  stairs,  and  dressing  much  quicker  than  before,  was  soon 
on  her  way. 

But  at  6rst  she  went  rather  sadly.  In  spite  c^  all  her 
good  resolves  and  wishes,  every  thing  that  day  had  gone 
wrong ;  and  Ellen  felt  that  the  root  of  the  evil  was  in  her 
own  heart.  Some  tears  fell  as  she  walked.  Further  from 
her  aunt's  house,  however,  her  spirits  began  to  rise ;  her  foot 
fell  lighter  on  the  greensward.  Hope  and  expectation  quick- 
ened her  steps ;  and  when  at  length  she  passed  the  little 
^  wood-path  it  was  almost  on  a  run.  Not  very  far  beyond 
■pli^  her  glad  eyes  saw  the  bouse  «be  'waa  Vn  c^^\.  o^ 
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It  WM  ft  lajrge  white  hoiwe ;  not  very  white  either,  fi>r  its 
last  dreao  of  paint  had  grown  old  long  ago.  It  stood  dose 
by  the  road,  and  the  trees  of  the  wood  seemed  .to  throng  it 
round  on  eyerj  side.  £llen  mounted  the  few  steps  that  led 
to  the  firont  door,  and  knocked ;  but  as  she  could  only  just 
reach  the  high  knocker,  she  was  not  likely  to  alarm  any  body 
with  the  noise  she  made.  After  a  great  many  little  faint 
raps,  whidi  if  any  body  heard  them  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  attacks  of  some  rat's  teeth  upon  the  wain- 
scot, £llen  grew  weary  of  her  fruitless  toil  of  standing  on 
tiptoe,  and  resolved,  though  doubtfully,  to  go  round  the  house 
and  see  if  there  was  any  other  way  of  getting  in.  Turning 
the  far  comer,  she  saw  a  long,  low  out-building  or  shed  jut- 
ting out  from  the  side  of  the  house.  On  the  further  side  of 
this  Ellen  found  an  elderly  woman  standing  in  front  of  the 
shed,  which  was  there  open  and  paved,  and  wringing  some 
clothes  out  of  a  tub  of  water.  She  was  a  pleasant  woman 
to  look  at,  very  trim  and  tidy,  and  a  good-humoured  eye " 
and  smile  when  she  saw  Ellen.  Ellen  made  up  to  her  and 
asked  for  Miss  Humphreys. 

**  Why,  where  in  the  world  did  you  come  from  ?"  said  the 
woman.  "I  don't  receive  company  at  the  back  of  the 
house." 

"  I  knocked  at  the  front  door  till  I  was  tired,"  said  Ellen, 
smiling  in  return. 

"  Miss  Alice  must  ha'  been  asleep.  Now,  honey,  you 
have  come  so  far  round  to  find  me,  will  you  go  a  little  fur- 
ther and  find  Miss  Alice  ?  Just  go  round  this  comer  and 
keep  straight  along  till  you  come  to  the  glass  door — ^there 
you  11  find  her.  Stop ! — maybe  she's  asleep ;  I  may  as  well 
go  along  with  you  myself." 

She  wrung  the  water  from  her  hands  and  led  the  way. 

A  little  space  of  green  grass  stretched  in  front  of  the  shed, 
and  Ellen  found  it  extended  all  along  that  side  of  the  house 
like  a  very  narrow  lawn ;  at  the  edge  of  it  shot  up  the  high 
forest  t'ees ;  nothing  between  them  and  the  house  but  the 
smooth  grass  and  a  narrow  worn  foot-path.  The  woods  were 
now  all  brown  stems,  except  here  and  there  a  superb  hem- 
lock and  some  scattered  silveiy  birches.  But  the  grass  was 
still  green,  and  the  last  day  of  the  Indian  summer  hung  its 
son  veil  overall;  tbe  foliBge  of  the  forest  'WSSY^BX^^  IEi^»W&* 
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Thej  passed  another  hall  door,  opposite  the  one  where  Ellen 
had  tried  her  strength  and  patience  upon  the  knocker ;  a 
little  further  on  they  paused  at  the  glass  door.  One  step  led 
to  it.  Ellen's  conductress  looked  in  first  through  one  of  the 
panes,  and  then  opening  the  door  motioned  her  to  enter. 

"  Here  you  are,  my  new  acquaintance,"  said  Alice,  smiling 
and  kissing  her.  "  I  began  to  think  something  was  the  mat- 
ter, you  tarried  so  late.  We  don't  keep  fashionable  hours  in 
the  country,  you  know.  But  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Take  offyour  things  and  lay  them  on  that  settee  by  the  door. 
You  see  I've  a  settee  for  summer  and  a  sofe  for  winter;  for 
here  I  am,  in  this  room,  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  and  a  very 
pleasant  room  I  think  it,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen,  pulling  off  her 
last  glove. 

"  Ah,  but  wait  till  you  have  taken  tea  with  me  half  a 
dozen  times,  and  then  see  if  you  don't  say  it  is  pleasant. 
Nothing  can  be  so  pleasant  that  is  quite  new.  But  now  come 
here  and  look  out  of  this  window,  or  door,  whichever  you 
choose  to  call  it.  Do  you  see  what  a  beautiful  view  I  have 
here  ?  The  wood  was  just  as  thick  all  along  as  it  is  on  the 
right  and  lefl ;  I  felt  half  smothered  to  be  so  shut  in,  so  I 
got  my  brother  and  Thomas  to  take  axes  and  go  to  work 
there ;  and  many  a  large  tree  they  cut  down  for  me,  till  you 
see  they  opened  a  way  through  the  woods  for  the  view  of 
that  beautiful  stretch  of  country.  I  should  grow  melancholy 
if  I  had  that  wall  of  trees  pressing  on  my  vision  all  the 
time;  it  always  comforts  me  to  look  ofl^  fer  away,  to 
those  distant  blue  hills." 

'*  Aren't  those  the  hills  I  was  looking  at  yesterday  1"  said 
Ellen. 

"From  up  on  the  mountain? — the  very  same;  this  is 
part  of  the  very  same  view,  and  a  noble  view  it  is.  Every 
morning,  Ellen,  the  sun  rising  behind  those  hills  shines  in 
through  this  door  and  lights  up  my  room ;  and  in  winter  he 
looks  in  at  that  south  window,  so  I  have  him  all  the  time. 
To  be  sure  if  I  want  to  see  him  set  I  must  take  a  walk  for 
it,  but  that  isn't  unpleasant ;  and  you  know  we  cannot  have 
every  thing  at  once." 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  extent  of  woodland,  meadow,  and 
tbat  was  seen  piotare-&Bh\oii  \hxo\^^VXi<^  \gK^  c»x  vd^^D^ 
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forest ; — the  ^all  of  trees  on  each  side  serving  as  a  frame  to 
shut  it  in,  and  the  descent  of  the  mountain,  from  almost  the 
edge  of  the  lawn,  being  very  rapid.  The  opening  had  been 
skilfully  cut ;  the  effect  was  remarkable  and  very  fine ;  the 
light  on  the  picture  being  oflen  quite  different  from  that  on 
the  frame  or  on  the  hither  side  of  the  frame. 

"  Now,  Ellen,"  said  Alice  turning  from  the  window,  "  take 
a  good  look  at  my  room.  I  want  you  to  know  it  and  feel 
at  home  in  it ;  for  whenever  you  can  run  away  from  your 
aunt's  this  is  your  home, — do  you  understand  ?" 

A  smile  was  on  each  &oe.  Ellen  felt  that  she  was  under- 
standing it  very  fast. 

"  Here,  next  the  door,  you  see,  is  my  summer  settee ;  and 
in  summer  it  very  often  walks  out  of  doors  to  accommodate 
people  on  the  grass-plat.  1  have  a  great  &ncy  for  taking  tea 
out  of  doors,  Ellen,  in  warm  weather ;  and  if  you  do  not 
mind  a  mosquito  or  two  I  shall  be  always  happy  to  have  your 
company.  That  door  opens  into  the  hall ;  look  out  and  see, 
for  I  want  you  to  get  the  geography  of  the  house. — ^That 
odd-looking,  lumbering,  painted  concern,  is  my  cabinet  of 
curiosities.  I  tried  my  best  to  make  the  carpenter  man  at 
Thirlwali  understand  what  sort  of  a  thing  1  wanted,  and  did 
all  but  show  him  how  to  make  it ;  but  as  the  southerners  say, 
*  he  hasn^t  made  it  right  no  how !'  There  I  keep  my  dried 
flowers,  my  minerals,  and  a  very  odd  collection  of  curious 
things  of  all  sorts  that  I  am  constantly  picking  up.  V\\ 
show  you  them  some  day,  Ellen.  Have  you  a  fancy  for 
curiosities  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  believe  so." 

"  Believe  so  I — ^not  more  sure  than  that  ?  Are  you  a  lover 
of  dead  moths,  and  empty  beetle-skins,  and  butterflies'  wings, 
and  dry  tufls  of  moss,  and  curious  stones,  and  pieces  of  rib- 
bon-grass, and  strange  bird's  nests  ?  These  are  some  of  the 
things  I  used  to  delight  in  when  I  was  about  as  old  as  you." 

"T  don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen.  "  I  never  was  where 
1  could  get  them." 

"  Weren't  you !  Poor  child !  Then  you  have  been  shut 
up  to  brick  walls  and  paving-stones  all  your  life  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am^  all  my  life." 

** But  DOW  you  have  seen  a  little  of  the  ooxmlTN  ^— ^Q«J\ 
jroa  tbiak  jrou  aball  like  it  better  1" 
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"  O  a  great  deal  better  I" 

'^  Ah  that  s  right.  I  am  sure  you  will.  On  that  other 
side,  you  see,  is  my  winter  sofa.  It's  a  very  oomfortable 
restiug-place  1  can  tell  you,  Ellen,  f»  1  have  proved  by  many 
a  sweet  nap ;  and  its  old  chintz  covers  are  very  {feasant  to 
me,  for  1  remember  them  as  &r  back  as  I  remember  any 
thing." 

There  was  a  sigh  here ;  but  Alice  passed  on  and  opened 
a  door  near  the  end  of  the  so&. 

*^  Look  in  here,  Ellen ;  this  is  my  bedroom.^ 

"  O  how  lovely  !"  Ellen  exclaimed. 

The  carpet  covered  only  the  middle  of  the  floor ;  the  rest 
was  painted  white.  The  furniture  was  common  but  neat  as 
wax.  Ample  curtains  of  white  dimity  clothed  the  three 
windows,  and  lightly  draped  the  bed.  The  toilet-table  was 
covered  with  snow-white  muslin,  and  by  the  toilet-cushion 
stood,  late  as  it  was,  a  glass  of  flowers.  Ellen  thought  it 
must  be  a  pleasure  to  sleep  there. 

"  This,"  said  Alice  when  they  came  out, — "  between  my 
door  and  the  fireplace,  is  a  cupboard.  Here  be  cups  and 
saucers,  and  so  forth.  In  that  other  comer  beyond  the  fire- 
place you  see  my  flower-stand.  Do  you  love  flowers, 
Ellen  r' 

"  1  love  them  dearly.  Miss  Alice." 

*^  1  have  some  pretty  ones  out  yet,  and  shall  have  one  or 
two  in  the  winter  ;  but  1  can't  keep  a  great  many  here ;  I 
luiven't  room  for  them.  I  have  hard  work  to  save  these 
from  frost  There's  a  beautiful  daphne  that  will  be  out  by 
and  by,  and  make  the  whole  house  sweet.  But  here,  Ellen; 
on  this  side  between  the  windows,  is  my  greatest  treasure 
— my  precious  books.  All  these  are  mine. — ^Now,  my  dear, 
it  is  time  to  introduce  you  to  ray  most  excellent  of  easy 
chairs — the  best  things  in  the  room,  aren't  theyl  Put 
yourself  in  that — now  do  you  feel  at  home  1" 

^^Very  much  indeed,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen  laughing,  as 
Alice  placed  her  in  the  deep  easy  chair. 

lliere  were  two  things  in  the  room  that  Alice  had  not 
mentioned,  and  while  she  mended  the  fire  Ellen  looked  at 
them.  One  was  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  grave  and  good- 
/  tkds  had  very  little  of  h«r  a^UAnUocu  ThA  other  was 

hunter-portrait  of  %  lad;  \  %  toft  ^MB^^^  <s<»Y^^w^^aftm 
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that  had  a  charm  for  Ellen.  It  hung  over  the  fireplace  in  an 
excellent  light ;  and  the  mild  eye  and  somewhat  of  a  peculiar 
e3q)res8ion  about  the  mouth  bore  such  likeness  to  Alice, 
though  older,  that  Ellen  hod  no  doubt  whose  it  was. 

Alice  presently  drew  a  chair  close  to  Ellen's  side,  and 
kissed  her. 

"  I  trust,  my  child,"  she  said,  "  that  you  feel  better  to>day 
than  you  did  yesterday  ?" 

"  O  I  do,  ma'am, — a  great  deal  better,"  Ellen  answered^ 

"  Then  I  hope  the  reason  is  that  you  have  returned  to  your 
duty,  and  are  resolved,  not  to  be  a  Christian  by  and  by,  but 
to  lead  a  Christian's  life  now  ?" 

"  I  have  resolved  so,  ma'am, — I  did  resolve  so  last  night 
and  this  morning, — ^but  yet  I  have  been  doing  nothing  but 
wrong  all  to-day." 

Alice  was  silent.  Ellen's  lips  quivered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  went  on, 

"  O  ma'am,  how  I  have  wanted  to  see  you  to-day  to  tell 
me  what  I  sftould  do !  I  resolved  and  resolved  this  morn- 
ing, and  then  as  soon  as  I  got  down  stairs  I  began  to  have 
had  feelings  towards  aunt  Fortune,  and  I  have  been  full  of 
bad  feelings  all  day ;  and  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  we  cannot  help  what  is  wrong, 
Ellen. — What  is  the  reason  that  you  have  bad  feelings  to- 
wards your  aunt  ?" 

"  She  don't  like  me,  ma'am." 

"^  But  how  happens  that,  Ellen  1  I  am  afraid  you  don't 
like  her." 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  don't  to  be  sure ;  how  can  I  ?" 

«  Why  cannot  you,  Ellen  ?" 

^01  can't,  ma'am !  I  wish  I  could.  But  oh,  ma'am,  I 
should  have  liked  her — I  might  have  liked  her,  if  she  had 
been  kind,  but  she  never  has.  Even  that  first  night  I  came 
she  never  kissed  me,  nor  said  she  was  glad  to  see  me." 

'^That  was  failing  in  kindness  certainly,  but  is  she  nnkind 
to  you,  Ellen  ?" 

''  O  yes,  ma'am,  indeed  she  is.    She  talks  to  me,  and  talks 

to  me,  in  a  way  that  almost  drives  me  out  of  my  wits ;  and 

to-day  she  even  struck  me !    She  has  no  right  to  do  it,"  said 

Ellen,  Uring  W3t}i  pgasiOD, — "  she  has  no  right  to  I — awd  «Ue 

Am  no  right  to  talk  as  she  does  about  mamma,   SJcv^  i^\^\\. 
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to-day,  and  she  has  done  it  before ; — ^I  can't  bear  it ! — and  1 
can't  bear  her  !  I  can't  hear  her !" 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Alice,  drawing  the  excited  child  to  her 
arms,  for  Ellen  had  risen  from  her  seat ; — "  you  must  not 
talk  so,  Ellen ; — you  are  not  feeling  right  now." 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  am  not,"  said  Ellen  coldly  and  sadly.  She 
sat  a  moment,  and  then  turning  to  her  companion  put  both 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  hid  her  &ce  on  her  shoulder  again ; 
and  without  raising  it  she  gave  her  the  history  of  the 
morning. 

"  What  has  brought  about  this  dreadful  state  of  things  f 
said  Alice  after  a  few  minutes.    "  Whose  fault  is  it,  Ellen  V* 

'*  I  think  it  is  aunt  Fortune's  fault,"  said  Ellen  raising  her 
head ;  '^  I  don't  think  it  is  mine.  If  she  had  behaved  well 
to  me  I  should  have  behaved  well  to  her.  I  meant  to,  I  am 
sure." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  think  you  have  been 
in  fault  at  all  in  the  matter  1" 

"  No,  ma'am — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that.  I  have  been 
very  much  in  fault — very  oflen — ^I  know  that.  I  get  very 
angry  and  vexed,  and  sometimes  I  say  nothing,  but  some- 
times I  get  out  of  all  patience  and  say  things  I  ought  not.  I 
did  so  to-day ;  but  it  is  so  very  hard  to  keep  still  when  I  am 
in  such  a  passion ; — ^and  now  I  have  got  to  feel  so  towards 
aunt  Fortune  that  I  don't  like  the  sight  of  her ;  I  hate  the 
y^ry  look  of  her  bonnet  hanging  up  on  the  wall.  I  know  it 
isn't  right ;  and  it  makes  me  miserable ;  and  I  can't  help  it, 
for  I  grow  worse  and  worse  every  day ; — and  what  shall  I 
do?" 

Ellen's  tears  came  faster  than  her  words. 

"  Ellen,  my  child,"  said  Alice  after  a  while, — "  there  is  but 
one  way.    You  know  what  I  said  to  you  yesterday?" 

'^  I  know  it,  but  dear  Miss  Alice,  in  my  reading  this  morn- 
ing I  came  to  that  verse  that  speaks  about  not  being  for- 
given if  we  do  not  forgive  others ;  and  oh !  how  it  troubles 
me;  for  I  can't  feel  that  I  forgive  aunt  Fortune;  I  feel 
vexed  whenever  the  thought  of  her  comes  into  my  head ; 
and  how  can  I  behave  right  to  her  while  I  feel  so  1" 

*'  You  are  right  there,  my  dear ;  you  cannot  indeed ;  the 
^  Aeart  muat  he  set  ru[ht  before  t\ie  \\fe  oaxv  \>«" 
Ik.^   **But  wb&t  shall  f  do  to  set  it  ngYitT 
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«  Pray." 

""  Dear  Miss  Alice,  I  have  been  praying  all  this  morning 
that  I  might  forgive  aunt  Fortune,  and  yet  I  cannot  do  it. 

"  Pray,  still,  my  dear,"  said  Alice,  pressing  her  closer  in 
her  armsjj— "  pray  still ;  if  you  are  in  earnest  the  answer  will 
come.  But  there  is  something  else  you  can  do,  and  must 
do,  Ellen,  besides  prayinc,  or  praying  may  be  in  vain." 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Miss  Alice  ?" 

**  You  acknowledge  yourself  in  fault — ^have  you  made  all 
the  amends  you  can  1  Have  you,  as  soon  as  you  have  seen 
yourself  in  the  wrong,  gone  to  your  aunt  Fortune  and 
acknowledged  it,  and  humbly  asked  her  pardon  ?" 

Ellen  answered  "  no"  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Then,  my  child,  your  duty  is  plain  before  you.  The  next 
thing  after  doing  wrong  is  to  make  all  the  amends  in  your 
power ;  confess  your  fault,  and  ask  foi^iveness,  both  of  God 
and  man.  Pride  struggles  against  it, — I  see  yours  does, — 
but  my  child,  *  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace 
onto  the  humble.' " 

Ellen  burst  into  tears  and  cried  heartily. 

"  Mind  your  own  wrong  doings,  my  child,  and  you  will 
not  be  half  so  disposed  to  quarrel  with  those  of  other  people. 
But,  Ellen  dear,  if  you  will  not  humble  yourself  to  this  you 
must  not  count  upon  an  answer  to  your  prayer.  *  If  thou 
bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy 
brother  hath  aught  against  thee,' — what  then  % — '  Leave 
there  thy  gift  before  the  altar ;'  go  first  and  be  reconciled 
to  thy  brother,  and  then  come." 

"  But  is  it  so  hard  to  forgive  1"  sobbed  Ellen. 

"  Hard  ?  yes  it  is  hard  when  our  hearts  are  so.  But 
there  is  little  love  to  Christ  and  no  just  sense  of  his  love  to 
us  in  the  heart  that  finds  it  hard.  Pride  and  selfishness 
make  it  hard ;  the  heart  full  of  love  to  the  dear  Saviour 
cannot  lay  up  offences  against  itself" 

*^  I  have  said  quite  enough,"  said  Alice  after  a  pause ; 
"  you  know  what  you  want,  my  dear  Ellen,  and  what  you 
ought  to  do.  I  shall  leave  you  for  a  little  while  to  change 
my  dress,  for  I  have  been  walking  and  riding  all  the  morn- 
ing.    Make  a  good  use  of  the  time  while  I  am  gone." 

Ellen  did  make  good  use  of  the  time.  When  Alice  re- 
tumed  ahe  met  ber  with  another  &ce  than  d[ie\Aii'^OTGL 
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all  that  day,  humbler  and  quieter ;  and  flingiiig  her  arms 
around  her,  she  said, 

"  I  will  ask  aunt  FortuA^'s  fbrgiyeness ; — ^I  feel  I  can  do 
it  now." 

"And  how  about  yor^mn;^,  EUenl" 

"  1  think  Grod  will  help  me  to  forgive  her,"  said  Ellen ; 
"  1  have  asked  lum.  At  any  rate  I  will  ask  her  to  forgive 
me.  But  oh  Miss  AUoe !  what  would  have  become  of  me 
without  you  I" 

"  Don't  lean  upon  me,  dear  Ellen ;  remember  you  have 
a  better  friend  than  1  always  near  you ;  trust  in  him ;  if  I 
have  done  you  any  good,  donH  forget  it  was  he  brought  me 
to  you  yesterday  afternoon." 

*' There's  just  one  thing  that  troubles  me  now,"  said 
£1  len, — "  mamma's  letter.  I  am  thinking  of  it  all  the  time ; 
I  feel  as  if  I  should  fly  to  get  it !" 

"  We'll  see  about  that.  Cannot  you  ask  your  aunt  for  it  1" 

«  I  don't  like  to." 

"  Take  care,  Ellen  ;  there  is  some  pride  there  yet." 

"  Well,  I  will  try,"  said  EUen,  "  but  sometimes,  I  know, 
she  would  not  give  it  to  me  if  I  were  to  ask  her.  But  VYL 
try,  if  I  can." 

"  Well,  now  to  change  the  subject — at  what  o'clock  did 
you  dine  to-day  *?" 

*'  1  don't  know,  ma'am, — at  the  same  time  we  always  do, 
I  believe." 

"  And  that  is  twelve  o'clock,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  I  was  so  full  of  coming  here  and  other 
things  that  I  couldn't  eat." 

"Then  1  suppose  you  would  have  no  objection  to  an  early 
tea  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am, — whenever  you  please,"  said  Ellen  laughing. 

"  I  shall  please  it  pretty  soon.  I  have  had  no  dinner  at 
all  to-day,  Ellen ;  i  have  been  out  and  about  all  the  morning, 
and  had  just  taken  a  little  nap  when  you  came  in.  Come 
this  way  and  let  me  show  you  some  of  my  housekeeping.'^ 

She  led  the  way  across  the  hall  to  the  room  on  the  oppo- 
site side ;  a  large,  well-appointed,  and  spotlessly  neat  kitchen. 
Ellen  could  not  help  exclaiming  at  its  pleasantness. 

"  Why,  yes — ^I  think  it  is.    I  have  been  in  many  a  parlour 
/  do  act  Uke  as  welL    Beyond  \\u&  \^  o^ Vmec  \^Xi^da«l 
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where  Hngery  does  all  her  rough  work ;  nothing  oomea 
up  the  steps  that  lead  from  that  to  this  but  the  very  nicest 
and  daintiest  of  kitchen  matters.  Margery,  is  mj  fkther 
gone  to  Thirlwall  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  Alice — ^he's  at  Carrarcarra — ^Thomas  heard  him 
say  he  wouldn't  be  back  early.'' 

**  Well,  I  shall  not  wait  for  him.  Margery,  if  you  will  put 
the  kettle  on  and  see  to  the  fire,  I'll  make  some  of  my  cakes 
for  tea." 

"  rU  do  it,  Miss  Alice ;  it's  not  good  for  you  to  go  so  long 
without  eating." 

Alice  now  rolled  up  her  sleeves  above  the  elbows,  and 
tying  a  lai^e  white  apron  before  her,  set  about  gathering  the 
Cerent  things  she  wanted  for  her  work, — to  Ellen's  great 
amusement.  A  white  moulding-board  was  placed  upon  a 
table  as  white  ;  and  round  it  soon  grouped  the  pail  of  flour, 
the  plate  of  nice  yellow  butter,  the  bowl  of  cream,  the  sieve, 
tray,  and  sundry  etceteras.  Apd  then,  first  siting  some 
flour  into  the  tray,  Alice  began  to  throw  in  the  other  things 
one  after  another  and  toss  the  whole  about  with  a  careless- 
ness that  looked  as  if  all  would  go  wrong,  but  with  a  confi- 
dence that  seemed  to  say  all  was  going  right.  Ellen  gazed 
in  comical  wonderment. 

"  Did  you  think  cakes  were  made  without  hands  1"  said 
Alice,  laughing  at  her  look.  "  You  saw  me  wash  mine  be- 
fore I  began." 

"  O  I'm  not  thinking  of  that,"  said  Ellen ;  "  I  am  not  afraid 
of  your  hands." 

"  Did  you  never  sec  your  mother  do  this  1"  said  Alice, 
who  was  now  turning  and  rolling  about  the  dough  upon  the 
board  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  Ellen  curious  beyond  ex- 
pression. 

"  No,  never,"  she  said.  "  Mamma  never  kept  house,  and 
I  never  saw  any  body  do  it."    . 

"  Then  your  aunt  does  not  let  you  into  the  mysteries  of 
bread  and  butter  making!" 

"  Butter-making !  Oh,"  said  Ellen  with  a  sigh,  "  I  have 
enough  of  that !" 

Alice  now  applied  a  smooth  wooden  roller  to  the  cake, 
with  such  guickness  and  skill  that  the  lump  forthwith  lay 
^^•ead  upon  the  hoard  in  &  thin  even  layer,  aivi  Ave>w^Ti\.^xSJw 
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it  into  Uttle  round  cakes  with  the  edge  of  a  tumbler.  Half  the 
board  was  covered  with  the  nice  little  white  things,  which 
Ellen  declared  looked  good  enough  to  eat  already,  and  she 
had  quite  forgottenall  possible  causes  of  vexation,  past,  pre- 
sent, or  future, — ^when  suddenly  a  large  grey  cat  jumped  upon 
the  table,  and  coolly  walking  upon  the  moulding-board  plant- 
ed his  paw  directly  in  the  middle  of  one  oi  his  mistress's 
cakes 

"  Take  him  off— O  Ellen !"  cried  Alice,—"  take  him  off! 
I  can't  touch  him." 

But  Ellen  was  a  little  afraid. 

Alice  then  gently  tried  to  shove  puss  off  with  her  elbow ; 
but  he  seemed  to  think  that  was  very  good  fun, — ^purred, 
whisked  his  great  tail  over  Alice's  bare  arm,  and  rubbed 
his  head  against  it,  having  evidently  no  notion  that  he  was 
not  just  where  he  ought  to  be.  Alice  and  Ellen  were  too 
much  amused  to  try  any  violent  method  of  relief,  but  Mar- 
gery happily  coming  in  seized  puss  in  both  hands  and  set 
him  on  the  floor. 

"  Just  look  at  the  print  of  his  paw  in  that  cake,"  said  Ellen. 

"  He  has  set  his  mark  on  it  certainly.  I  think  it  is  his  now, 
by  the  right  of  possession  if  not  the  right  of  discovery." 

"  I  think  he  discovered  the  cakes  too,"  said  Ellen  laughing. 

"  Why,  yes.  He  shall  have  that  one  baked  for  his  supper." 

"  Does  he  like  cakes  ]" 

"  Indeed  he  does.  He  is  very  particular  and  delicate  about 
his  eating,  is  Captain  Parry." 

«  Captain  Parry !"  said  EUen,— "  is  that  his  name?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Alice  laughing ;  "  I  don't  wonder  you  look 
astonished,  Ellen.  I  have  had  that  cat  five  years,  and  when 
he  was  first  given  me  by  my  brother  Jack,  who  was  younger 
then  than  he  is  now,  and  had  been  reading  Captain  Parry's 
Voyages,  gave  him  that  name  and  would  have  him  called  so. 
Oh,  Jack  !" — said  Alice,  half  laughing  and  half  crying. 

Ellen  wondered  why.  But  she  went  to  wash  her  hands, 
and  when  her  face  was  again  turned  to  Ellen  it  was  unrufiled 
as  ever. 

"  Margery,  my  cakes  are  ready,"  said  she,  "  and  Ellen  and 
I  are  reaSly  too. 

"  Very  well.  Miss  Alice — the  kettle  is  just  going  to  boil ; 
sbsLlL  have  tea  in  a  trice.    I'll  do  Bom^  oggjek  for  ^ou.'' 
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"Something — any  thing''— -said  Alioe;  "  I  feel  one  can- 
not live  without  eating.  Come,  Ellen,  you  and  I  will  go 
and  set  the  tea-table." 

Ellen  was  very  happy  arranging  the  cups  and  saucers  and 
other  things  that  Alice  handed  her  from  the  cupboard  ;  and 
when  a  few  minutes  after  the  tea  and  the  cakes  came  in, 
and  she  and  Alice  were  cosily  seated  at  supper,  poor  Ellen 
hardly  knew  herself  in  such  a  pleasant  state  of  things. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

The  Terjr  aooth  of  it  Is,  that  an  ill-habit  has  the  force  of  an  ill-flite. 

L'EanLuiei. 

"TpLLEN  dear,"  said  Alice  as  she  poured  out  Ellen's 

Jj  second  cup  of  tea,  '*  have  we  run  through  the  list  of 
your  troubles  ?" 

"  O  no,  Miss  Alice,  indeed  we  haven't ;  but  we  have  got 
through  the  worst." 

"  Is  the  next  one  so  bad  it  would  spoil  our  supper  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Ellen,  "  it  couldn't  do  that,  but  it's  bad 
enough  though ;  it's  about  my  not  going  to  school.  Miss 
Alice,  I  promised  myself  I  would  learn  so  much  while  mam- 
ma was  away,  and  surprise  her  when  she  came  back,  and 
instead  of  that  I  am  not  leamingany  thing.  I  don't  mean 
not  learning  any  thing^'*  said  Ellen  correcting  herself; — 
"  but  I  can't  do  much.  When  I  found  aunt  Fortune  wasn't 
going  to  send  me  to  school  I  determined  I  would  try  to 
study  by  myself;  and  I  have  tried ;  but  I  can't  get  along." 

"  Well  now  don't  lay  down  your  knife  and  fork  and  look 
so  doleful,"  said  Alice  smiling ;  "  this  is  a  matter  I  can  help 
you  in.     What  are  you  studying  ?" 

*'*'  Some  things  I  can  manage  well  enough,"  said  Ellen, 
"  the  easy  things  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  my  arithmetio 
without  some  one  to  explain  it  to  me,  and  French  I  can  do 
nothing  at  all  with,  and  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  learn  most 
of  all ;  and  oflen  I  want  to  ask  questions  about  my  history." 

"  Suppose,"  said  Alice,  "  you  go  on  studying  by  yourself 
as  much  and  as  well  as  you  can,  and  bring  your  books  up 
to  me  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  I  will  hear  and  explain 
and  answer  questions  to  your  heart's  content,  unless  you 
should  be  too  hard  for  nie.     What  do  you  say  to  that  1 

Ellen  said  nothing  to  it,  but  the  colour  that  rushed  to  her 
8, — the  surprndd  look  of  de\\g|bt, — ^et^wwssict  ectQ>&i^ 
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■^It  win  do  dMD,"  nid  Alice;  ^and  I  have  no  dxmbt  we 
shall  untie  the  knot  of  those  arithmetical  problems  yeiy 
soon.  Buty  £llen,  my  dear,  I  cannot  help  jou  in  French,  for 
I  do  not  know  it  mjself  ?    What  will  you  do  about  thatl** 

**I  don't  know,  ma'am ;  I  am  sorry/' 

"  So  am  I,  for  your  sake.  I  can  help  you  in  Latin,  if  that 
would  be  any  eomfort  to  you." 

^  It  wouldn't  be  much  comfort  to  me,"  said  Ellen,  lau^ 
ing ;  ^  mamma  wanted  me  to  learn  Latin,  but  I  wanted  to 
learn  French  a  great  deal  more ;  I  don't  care  about  Latin, 
eicept  to  please  her." 

"  Fermit  me  to  ask  if  you  know  English  1" 

^  O  yes,  ma'am,  I  hope  so ;  I  knew  that  a  great  while 
ago." 

"^  Did  you?  I  am  very  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance 
then,  for  the  number  of  young  ladies  who  c2t>  know  English 
is  in  my  opinion  remarkably  small.  Are  you  sure  of  the 
&ct,  Ellen  ]" 

«  Why  yes.  Miss  Alice." 

^  Will  you  undertake  to  write  me  a  note  of  two  pages 
that  shall  not  have  one  fiuilt  of  grammar,  nor  one  word  spelt 
wrong,  nor  any  thing  in  it  that  is  not  good  English  1  You 
may  take  for  a  subject  the  history  of  this  afternoon." 

^^  Yes,  ma'am,  if  you  wish  it.  I  hope  I  can  write  a  note 
that  long  without  making  misti^ces." 

Alice  smiled. 

""  1  will  not  stop  to  inquire,"  she  said,  **  whether  ikat  long 
is  Latin  or  French ;  but  Ellen,  my  dear,  it  is  not  English." 

Ellen  blushed  a  little,  though  she  laughed  too. 

^  I  believe  I  have  got  into  the  way  of  saying  that  by  hear- 
ing aunt  Fortune  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt  say  it ;  I  don't  think 
I  ever  did  before  I  came  here." 

"  What  are  you  so  anxious  to  learn  French  for  ?" 

*^  Mamma  Imows  it,  and  I  have  often  heard  her  talk 
French  with  a  great  many  people ;  and  papa  and  I  always 
wanted  to  be  able  to  talk  it  too ;  and  mamma  wanted  me  to 
learn  it ;  she  said  there  were  a  great  many  French  books  I 
ought  to  read." 

^That  last  is  true,  no  doubt.  Ellen,  I  will  make  a  bar- 
gain with  you, — ^if  you  will  study  English  with  me,  I  will 
^adjr  Frenab  with  you." 
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'*  Dear  Miss  Alice,"  said  Ellen,  caressing  her,  *^  HI  do  it 
without  that ;  I'll  study  any  thing  you  please." 

"  Dear  Ellen,  I  believe  you  would.  But  I  should  like  to 
know  it  for  my  own  sake ;  we'll  study  it  together ;  we  shall 
get  along  nicely,  I  have  no  doubt ;  we  can  learn  to  read  it, 
at  least,  and  that  is  the  main  point." 

'^  But  how  shall  we  know  what  to  call  the  words  1"  said 
Ellen,  doubtfully. 

^'  That  is  a  grave  question,"  said  Alice,  smiling.  ^  I  am 
afraid  we  should  hit  upon  a  style  of  pronimciation  that  a 
Frenchman  would  make  nothing  of.  I  have  it !"  she  ex- 
claimed, clapping  her  hands, — ^*^  where  there's  a  will  there^s 
a  way, — ^it  always  happens  so.  Ellen,  I  have  an  old  friend 
upon  the  mountain  who  will  give  us  exactly  what  we  want, 
unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken.  We'll  go  and  see  her ;  that 
is  the  very  thing ! — my  old  friend  Mrs.  Vawse." 

"  Mrs.  Vawse !"  repeated  Ellen ; — ^not  the  grandmother 
of  that  Nancy  Vawse  ?" 

"  The  very  same.  Her  name  is  not  Vawse ;  the  country 
people  call  it  so,  and  I  being  one  of  the  country  people  have 
fallen  into  the  way  of  it ;  but  her  real  name  is  Vosier.  She 
was  bom  a  Swiss,  and  brought  up  in  a  wealthy  French  &mi- 
ly,  as  the  personal  attendant  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  she 
became  exceedingly  attached.  This  lady  finally  married  an 
American  gentleman ;  and  so  great  was  Mrs.  Vawse's  love  to 
her,  that  she  left  country  and  family  to  follow  her  here.  In 
a  few  years  her  mistress  died ;  she  married ;  and  since  that 
time  she  has  been  tossed  from  trouble  to  trouble ; — a  per- 
fect sea  of  troubles ; — ^till  now  she  is  left  like  a  wreck  upon 
this  mountain  top.  A  fine  wreck  she  is !  I  go  to  see  her 
very  oflen,  and  next  time  I  will  call  for  you,  and  we  will  pro- 
pose our  French  plan ;  nothing  will  please  hier  better,  I  know. 
By  the  way,  Ellen,  are  you  as  well  versed  in  the  other  com- 
mon brandies  of  education  as  you  are  in  your  mother  tonguel" 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Miss  Alice  ?" 

"  Geography,  for  instance ;  do  you  know  it  welll" 

*'  Yes,  ma'am ;  I  believe  so ;  I  am  sure  I  have  studied  it 
till  I  am  sick  of  it." 

**  Can  you  give  me  the  boundaries  of  Great  Thibet  or 
Peru?" 

Ellen  iiasitated. 
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^I  had  rather  not  trj,"  she  said, — 'M  am  not  sure.  I 
can't  remember  those  ^eer  countries  in  Asia  and  South 
America  half  so  well  as  Europe  and  North  America." 

*'  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  surface  of  the  country 
in  Italy  or  France  \  the  character  and  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  what  kind  of  climate  they  have,  and  what  grows  there 
most  freely  ?" 

"Why  no,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen;  "nobody  ever  taught 
me  that" 

"Would  you  like  to  go  over  the  Atlas  again,  talking 
about  all  these  matters,  as  well  as  the  mere  outlines  of  the 
countries  you  have  studied  before  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  dearly !"  exclaimed  Ellen. 

"  Well,  I  think  we  may  let  Margery  have  the  tea-things. 
But  here  is  Captain's  cake." 

"  O  may  I  give  him  his  supper  V  said  Ellen. 

"  Certainly.  You  must  carve  it  for  him ;  you  know  I 
told  you  he  is  very  particular.  Give  him  some  of  the  egg, 
too— he  likes  that.     Now  where  is  the  Captain  ?" 

Not  far  off;  for  scarcely  had  Alice  opened  the  door  and 
called  him  once  or  twice,  when  with  a  queer  little  note  of 
answer,  he  came  hurriedly  trotting  in. 

"  He  generally  has  his  supper  in  the  outer  kitchen,"  said 
Alice, — "  but  I  grant  him  leave  to  have  it  here  to-night  as 
a  particular  honor  to  him  and  you." 

"  How  handsome  he  is !  and  how  large !"  said  Ellen. 

"  Yes,  he  is  very  handsome,  and  more  than  that  he  is 
very  sensible,  for  a  cat.  Do  you  fiee  how  prettily  his 
paws  are  marked  1  Jack  used  to  say  he  had  white  gloves 
on." 

"  And  white  boots  too,"  said  Ellen.  "  No,  only  one  leg 
is  white ;  pussy's  boots  aren't  mates.     Is  he  good-natured  ]" 

"  Very — if  you  don't  meddle  with  him." 

"  I  don't  call  that  being  good-natured,"  said  Ellen  laugh- 
mg. 

"  Nor  I ;  but  truth  obliges  me  to  say  the  Captain  does 
not  permit  any  body  to  take  liberties  with  him.  He  is  % 
character.  Captain  rarry.  Come  out  on  the  lawn,  Ellen, 
and  we  will  let  Margery  clear  away." 

"  What  a  pleasant  &!ce  Margery  has,"  said  Ellen,  as  the 
door  dosed  behind  them ;  "  and  what  a  p\eaatta\i  ^vj  ib 
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has  of  speaking.  I  like  to  hear  her, — ^the  words  come  out 
80  clear,  and  I  don't  know  how,  but  not  like  other  people." 

"You  have  a  quick  ear,  Ellen;  you  are  very  right. 
Margery  had  lived  too  long  in  England  before  she  came 
here  to  lose  her  trick  of  speech  afterwards.  But  Thomas 
speaks  as  thick  as  a  Yankee,  and  always  did/' 

"  Then  Margery  is  English  ]"  said  Ellen. 

"To  be  sure..  She  came  over  with  us  twelve  years  ago 
for  the  pure  love  of  my  father  and  mother ;  and  I  believe 
now  she  looks  upon  John  and  me  as  her  own  children.  I 
think  she  could  scarcely  love  us  more  if  we  were  so  in 
truth.     Thomas — you  haven't  seen  Thomas  yet,  have  you  1" 

"  No." 

"  He  is  an  excellent  good  man  in  his  way,  and  as  faithful 
as  the  day  is  long ;  but  he  isn't  equal  to  his  wife.  Perhaps  I 
am  partial ;  Margery  came  to  America  for  the  love  of  us,  and 
Thomas  came  for  the  love  of  Margery ;  there's  a  difference." 

"  But,  Miss  Alice  !— " 

"  What,  Miss  Ellen  ?" 

"  You  said  Margery  came  over  with  you  P 

"  Yes ;  is  that  what  makes  you  look  so  astonished  ?" 

"But  then  you  are  English,  too?" 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  you  won't  love  me  the  less,  will  you  1" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Ellen;  "my  own  mother  came  from 
Scotland,  aunt  Fortune  says." 

"  I  am  English  bom,  Ellen,  but  you  may  count  me  half 
American  if  you  like,  for  I  have  spent  rather  more  than  half 
my  life  here.  Come  this  way,  Ellen,  and  Fll  show  you  my 
garden.  It  is  some  distance  off,  but  as  near  as  a  spot  could 
be  foimd  fit  for  it." 

They  quitted  the  house  by  a  little  steep  path  leading  down 
the  mountain,  which  in  two  or  three  minutes  brought  them 
to  a  clear  bit  of  ground.  It  was  not  large,  but  lying  very 
prettily  among  the  trees,  with  an  open  view  to  the  east  and 
southeast.  On  the  extreme  edge  and  at  the  lower  end  of  it 
was  fixed  a  rude  bench,  well  sheltered  by  the  towering  forest 
trees.     Here  Alice  and  Ellen  sat  down. 

It  was  near  sunset ;  the  air  cool  and  sweet ;  the  evening 
light  upon  field  and  sky. 

^yi^ir  Mr  it  is !"  said  Alice  m\»\tv^\y  \  "  bo^  €»ir  and 
t   Look  At  those  long  a\i&d.o^%  ot  ^<^  m^yasLXaaxA^ 
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EaUn ;  and  faow  bririit  die  light  is  on  tbe  fkr  hilb.  It 
von't  be  bo  long.  A  little  while  more,  and  our  Indian 
summer  will  be  oyer ;  and  then  the  clouds,  the  frost,  and 
Uie  wind,  and  the  snow.     Well,  let  them  come.^' 

"  I  wish  they  wouldn't,  I  am  sure,"  said  Ellen.  ^  I  am 
sorryenough  they  are  coming." 

^  Why  % — all  seasons  have  their  pleasures.  I  am  not 
sorry  at  all ;  I  like  the  cold  very  mudi." 

"•  I  guess  you  wouldn't.  Miss  Alice,  if  you  had  to  wash 
every  morning  where  I  do." 

"  Why,  where  is  that  1" 

"  Down  at  the  spout." 

"  At  the  ipout — what  is  that,  pray  1" 

"  The  spout  of  water,  ma'am,  just  down  a  little  way  from 
the  kitdien  door.  The  water  comes  in  a  little  long,  very 
long,  trough  fix)m  a  spring  at  the  back  of  the  pig-fidd,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  trough,  where  it  pours  out,  is  the  spout." 

**  Have  you  no  conveniences  for  washing  in  your  room  ^" 

"  Not  a  sign  of  such  a  thing,  ma'am.  I  have  washed  at 
the  spout  ever  since  I  have  been  here,"  said  Ellen,  laughing 
in  spite  of  her  vexation. 

^  And  do  the  pigs  share  the  water  with  you  1" 

^  The  pigsl  O  no,  ma'am  ;  the  trough  is  raised  up  from 
the  ground  on  little  heaps  of  stones ;  they  can't  get  at  the 
water, — unless  they  drink  at  the  spring,  and  I  don't  think 
they  do  that,  so  many  big  stones  stand  around  it." 

^  Well,  Ellen,  I  must  say  that  is  rather  uncomfortable, 
even  without  any  danger  of  four-footed  society." 

"It  isn't  so  bad  just  now,"  said  Ellen,  '^in  this  warm 
weatiier,  but  in  that  cold  time  we  had  a  week  or  two  back, 
do  you  remember.  Miss  Alice? — just  before  the  Indian 
summer  began  1 — oh,  how  disagreeable  it  was !  Early  in 
the  morning,  you  know, — the  sun  scarcely  up,  and  the  cold 
wind  blowing  my  hair  and  my  clothes  all  about ;  and  then 
that  boai€  before  the  spout,  that  I  have  to  stand  on,  is  always 
kept  wet  by  the  spattering  of  the  water,  and  it's  muddy 
besides  and  very  slippery, — there's  a  kind  of  green  stuff 
oomes  upon  it;  and  I  can't  stoop  down  for  fear  of  mudc^ying 
myself;  I  have  to  tuck  my  clothes  round  me  and  bend 
over  as  well  aa  I  can,  and  fetch  up  a  little  water  to  my  fiioe 
in  the  boUow  ofmybaDd,  and  of  course  I  bave  U>  ^  V^ 
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great  many  times  before  I  get  enough.     I  can't  help  laugh- 
ing," said  Ellen,  "  but  it  isn't  a  laughing  matter  for  all  that'^ 

^'  So  you  wash  your  face  in  your  hands  and  have  no  pitcher 
but  a  long  wooden  trough  ? — Poor  child !  I  am  sorry  for 
you ;  I  think  you  must  have  some  other  way  of  managing 
before  the  snow  comes." 

"  The  water  is  bitter  cold  already,"  said  Ellen,  "  it's  the 
coldest  water  I  ever  saw.  Mamma  gave  me  a  nice  dressing- 
box  before  I  came  away,  but  I  found  very  soon  this  was  a 
queer  place  for  a  dressing-box  to  come  to.  Why,  Miss  Alice, 
if  I  take  out  my  brush  or  comb  I  haven't  any  table  to  lay 
them  on  but  one  that's  too  high,  and  my  poor  dressing-box 
has  to  stay  on  the  floor.  And  I  haven't  a  sign  of  a  bureau, 
— all  my  things  are  tumbling  about  in  my  trunk." 

"  I  think  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  not  permit  Ihat 
at  any  rate,"  said  Alice ;  "  if  my  things  were  confined  to 
ray  trunk  I  would  have  them  keep  good  order  there  at  least.** 

"  Well,  so  they  do,"  said  Ellen, — "  pretty  good  order ;  I 
didn't  mean  'tumbling  about'  exactly." 

"  Always  try  to  say  what  you  mean  exactly J^ 

"  But  now,  Ellen,  love,  do  you  know  I  must  send  you 
away  ?  Do  you  see  the  sunlight  has  quitted  those  distant 
hills  ?  and  it  will  be  quite  gone  soon.  You  must  hasten 
home." 

Ellen  made  no  answer.  Alice  had  taken  her  on  her  lap 
again,  and  she  was  nestling  there  with  her  friend's  arms 
wrapped  around  her.     Both  were  quite  still  for  a  minute. 

"  Next  week,  if  nothing  happens,  we  will  begin  to  be  busy 
with  our  books.  You  shall  come  to  me  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day ;  and  all  the  other  days  you  must  study  as  hard  as  you 
can  at  home,  for  I  am  very  particular,  I  forewarn  you." 

"  But  suppose  aunt  Fortune  should  not  let  me  oome  ?" 
said  Ellen  without  stirring. 

'^  O  she  will.  You  need  not  speak  about  it ;  PI!  oome 
down  and  ask  her  myself^  and  nobody  ever  refuses  me  any 
thing." 

''  I  shouldn't  think  they  would,"  said  Ellen. 

"Then  don't  you  set  the  first  example,"  said  Alios 

laughingly.     '^  I  ask  you  to  be  cheerful  and  happy  and  grow 

wiser  and  better  everj  d^.'* 

^Dear  Mita  Aliee ! — ^How  caa  1  i^toxtta^  VJca.V.'^' 
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^  Bear  £llen,  it  is  very  easy.  There  is  One  who  has  prom- 
ised to  hear  and  answer  you  when  you  cry  to  him ;  he  will 
make  you  in  his  own  likeness  again ;  and  to  know  and  love 
him  and  not  be  happy,  is  impossible.  That  blessed  Sa- 
Tiour  1" — said  Alice, — "  oh,  what  should  you  and  I  do  with- 
out him,  £llen  % — '  as  rivers  of  waters  in  a  dry  place ;  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land ;' — ^how  beautiful ! 
how  true!  how  often  I  think  of  that." 

£llen  was  silent,  though  entering  into  the  feeling  of  the 
▼ords. 

"Remember  him  dear  Ellen; — remember  your  best 
friend.  Learn  more  of  Christ,  our  dear  Saviour,  and  you 
can't  help  but  be  happy.  Never  fancy  you  are  helpless  and 
friendless  while  you  have  him  to  go  to.  Whenever  you  feel 
wearied  and  sorry,  flee  to  the  shadow  of  that  great  rock; 
will  you  ? — and  do  you  understand  me  1" 

Yes,  ma'am, — yes,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen,  as  she  lifted  her 
lips  to  kiss  her  friend.  Alice  heartily  returned  the  kiss,  and 
pressing  Ellen  in  her  arms  said, 

"  Now  Ellen,  dear,  you  must  go ;  I  dare  not  keep  you  any 
longer.  It  will  be  too  late  now,  I  fear,  before  you  reach 
home." 

Quick  they  mounted  the  little  path  again,  and  soon  were 
at  the  house ;  and  Ellen  was  putting  on  her  things. 

"  Next  Tuesday  remember, — ^but  before  that !  Sunday, — 
you  are  to  spend  Sunday  with  me;  come  bright  and 
early." 

"  How  early  ?" 

"  O  as  early  as  you  please — before  breakfast — ^and  our 
Sunday  morning  breakfasts  aren't  late,  Ellen ;  we  have  to 
set  off  betimes  to  go  to  church." 

Kisses  and  good-by's ;  and  then  Ellen  was  running  down 
the  road  at  a  great  rate,  for  twilight  was  beginning  to  gather, 
and  she  had  a  good  way  to  go. 

She  ran  till  out  of  breath ;  then  walked  a  while  to  gather 
breath ;  then  ran  again.  Running  down  hill  is  a  pretty  quick 
way  of  travelling ;  so  before  very  long  she  saw  her  aunt's 
house  at  a  distance.  She  walked  now.  She  had  come  all 
the  way  in  good  spirits,  though  with  a  sense  upon  her  mind 
of  sometbi/i^  diaagreeMe  to  come ;  when  she  saw  the  house 
tbia  disagreeable  somethmg  swallowed  up  aWW  ^l\lO\3^\A> 
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and  she  walked  leisurely  on,  pondering  what  she  had  to  do 
and  what  she  was  like  to  meet  in  the  doing  of  it. 

^'  If  aunt  Fortune  should  be  in  a  bad  humour — and  aar 
something  to  vex  me, — ^but  I'll  not  be  vexed.  But  it  will 
be  very  hard  to  help  it ; — ^but  I  will  not  be  vexed ; — I  have 
done  wrong,  and  V\\  tell  her  so,  and  ask  her  to  fi>rgive  me ; 
— it  will  be  hard, — but  I'll  do  it — ^I'll  say  what  I  oiight  to 
say,  and  then  however  she  takes  it  I  shall  have  the  comfort 
of  knowing  I  have  done  right."  ^^But,"  said  conscience, 
*'  you  must  not  say  it  stiffly  and  proudly  ;  you  must  say  it 
humbly  and  as  if  you  really  felt  and  meuit  it."  "  I  wUl,'' 
said  Ellen. 

She  paused  in  the  shed  and  looked  through  the  window 
to  see  what  was  the  promise  of  things  within.  Not  good ; 
her  aunt's  step  sounded  heavy  and  ominous ;  Ellen  guessed 
she  was  not  in  a  pleasant  state  of  mind.  She  opened  the 
door, — no  doubt  of  it, — the  whole  air  of  Miss  Fortune's 
figure,  to  the  very  handkerchief  that  was  tied  round  her 
head,  spoke  displeasure. 

*'  She  isn't  in  a  good  mood,"  said  Ellen,  as  she  went  up 
stairs  to  leave  her  bonnet  and  cape  there ; — "I  never  knew 
her  to  be  good-humoured  when  she  had  that  handkerchief  on." 

She  returned  to  the  kitchen  immediately.  Her  aunt  was 
busied  in  washing  and  wiping  the  dishes. 

"  I  have  come  home  rather  late,"  said  Ellen  pleasantly ; — 
"shall  I  help  you,  aunt  Fortune"?" 

Her  aunt  cast  a  look  at  her. 

"  Yes,  you  may  help  me.  Go  and  put  on  a  pair  of  white 
gloves  and  a  silk  apron,  and  then  you'U  be  ready." 

Ellen  looked  down  at  herself.  "  O  my  merino  !  I  forgot 
about  that.     I'll  go  and  change  it." 

Miss  Fortune  said  nothing,  and  Ellen  went. 

When  she  came  back  the  things  were  all  wiped,  and  as 
she  was  about  to  put  some  of  them  away,  her  aunt  took 
them  out  of  her  hands,  bidding  her  "  go  and  sit  down !" 

Ellen  obeyed  and  was  mute ;  while  Miss  Fortune  dashed 
round  with  a  display  of  energy  there  seemed  to  be  no  par- 
ticular call  for,  and  speedily  hsA  every  thing  in  its  place  and 
all  straight  and  square  about  the  kitdien.  When  she  was, 
as  a  last  thing,  brushing  the  crumbs  from  the  floor  into  the 
&re  she  broke  tho  ailenoe  a^vn.    'lAikib  o\^  ^i^ras^vsi^^^fisi 
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nt  IB  the  dumney  comer,  but  ahe  seldom  wie  very  talka- 
tive in  the  presesoe  of  her  stem  daughter. 

"What  did  you  come  home  for  to-night?    Why  didn't 
you  stay  at  Mr.  Humphrey's  ?" 

''Miss  Alice  didn't  ask  me."- 

^  That  means  I  suppose  that  you  would  if  she  had  ?" 

^  I  don't  know,  ma'am ;  Miss  Alice  wouldn't  have  asked 
me  to  do  any  thing  that  wasn't  right." 

"  O  no  I— of  course  not ; — Miss  Alice  is  a  piece  of  perfec 
tioQ ;  every  body  says  so ;  and  I  suppose  you'd  sing  the 
same  song  who  haven't  seen  her  three  times." 

^Indeed  I  would,"  said  Ellen ;  "I  could  have  told  that  iix 
one  seeing.     I'd  do  any  thing  in  the  world  for  Miss  Alice." 

"  Ay — I  dare  say — that's  the  way  of  it.  You  can  show 
not  one  bit  of  goodness  or  pleasantness  to  the  person  that 
does  the  most  for  you  and  has  all  the  care  of  you, — but  the 
first  stranger  that  comes  along  you  can  be  all  honey  to  them, 
and  make  yourself  out  too  good  for  common  folks,  and  go 
and  tell  great  tales  how  you  are  used  at  home  I  suppose. 
1  am  sick  of  it !"  said  Miss  Fortime,  setting  up  the  andirons 
and  throwing  the  tongs  and  shovel  into  the  comer,  in  a  way 
that  made  the  iron  ring  again.  "  One  might  as  good  be  a 
stepmother  at  once,  and  done  with  it !  Come,  mother,  it's 
time  for  you  to  go  to  bed." 

The  old  lady  rose  with  the  meekness  of  habitual  submis- 
sion, and  went  up  stairs  with  her  daughter.  Ellen  had  time 
to  bethink  herself  while  they  were  gone,  and  resolved  to  lose 
no  time  when  her  aunt  came  back  in  doing  what  she  had  to 
do.  She  would  fain  have  persuaded  herself  to  put  it  ofL 
"  It  is  late,"  she  said  to  herself,  ''  it  isn't  a  good  time.  It 
will  be  better  to  ffo  to  bed  now,  and  ask  aunt  Fortune's 
pardon  to-morrow.'  But  conscience  said,  ^^  First  be  recon- 
ciled to  thy  brother." 

Miss  Fortune  came  down  stairs  presently.  But  before 
Ellen  could  get  any  words  out,  her  aunt  prevented  her. 

"Come,  light  your  candle  and  be  off;  I  want  you  out  of 
the  way ;  I  can't  do  anything  with  half  a  dozen  people  about." 

Ellen  rose.  ^*  I  want  to  say  something  to  you  first,  aunt 
Fortune." 

"Say  it  and  be  quick;  I  haven't  time  to  stand  talking." 

'"AuxuFortuDo,  said  EHoUy  stumbling  over  Wr  Vfovdftr" 
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^  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  know  I  was  wrong  this  morning; 
and  I  am  sorry,  and  I  hope  you'll  foi^ve  me." 

A  kind  of  indignant  laugh  escaped  from  Miss  Fortune's 
lips. 

'^  It's  easy  talking ;  I'd  rather  have  acting.  Pd  rather  see 
people  mend  their  ways  than  stand  and  make  speeches 
about  them.     Being  sorry  don't  help  the  matter  much." 

"  But  I  will  try  not  to  do  so  any  more,"  said  Ellen. 

"  When  I  see  you  don't  I  shall  begin  to  think  there  is 
something  in  it.  Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  I  don't 
believe  in  this  jumping  into  goodness  all  at  once." 

"  Well,  I  will  try  not  to,  at  any  rate,"  said  Ellen  sighing. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  it.  What  has  brought  you 
into  this  sudden  fit  of  dutifulness  and  fine  ta^lking  ?' 

"  Miss  Alice  told  me  I  ought  to  ask  your  pardon  for  what 
I  had  done  wrong,"  said  Ellen,  scarce  able  to  keep  from 
crying ;  "  and  I  know  I  did  wrong  this  morning,  and  I  did 
wrong  the  other  day  about  the  letter;  and  1  am  sorry, 
whether  you  believe  it  or  no." 

*'  Miss  Alice  told  you,  did  she  *?  So  all  this  is  to  please 
Miss  Alice.  I  suppose  you  were  afraid  your  friend  Miss 
Alice  would  hear  of  some  of  your  goings  on,  and  thought 
you  had  better  make  up  with  me.     Is  that  it  ?" 

Ellen  answered,  "  No,  ma'am,"  in  a  low  tone,  but  had 
no  voice  to  say  more. 

"  I  wish  Miss  Alice  would  look  after  her  own  affairs,  and 
let  other  people's  houses  alone.  That's  always  the  way 
with  your  pieces  o/ perfection ; — ^they're  eternally  finding  out 
something  that  isn't  as  it  ought  to  be  among  their  neighbours. 
I  think  people  that  don't  set  up  for  being  quite  such  great 
things  get  along  quite  as  well  in  the  world.'' 

Ellen  was  strongly  tempted  to  reply,  but  kept  her  lips  shut. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Miss  Fortune, — "if  you  want 
me  to  believe  that  all  this  talk  means  something  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  shall  do, — ^you  shall  just  tell  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
to-morrow  about  it  all,  and  how  ugly  you  have  been  these 
two  days,  and  let  him  know  you  were  wrong  and  I  was 
right.  I  believe  he  thinks  you  cannot  do  any  thing  wrong, 
and  1  should  like  him  to  know  it  for  once." 

EJlen  strugjgled  hard  with  herself  before  she  could  speak ; 
Misa  FoTtxxn^s  lips  began  to  ireat  a  sK^oitiSviX  «ix£\<^ 
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«ra  tdllumr  said  EUen,at  length;  '4^1  tell  himl  was 
▼rong,  if  you  wish  me  to." 

^\  do  wish  it.  I  like  people's  eyes  to  be  opened.  It'll 
do  bim  good,  I  guess,  and  you  too.  Now,  have  you  any 
thing  more  to  say  ?" 

Ellen  hesitated ; — ^the  colour  came  and  went ; — she  knew 
it  wasn't  asood  time,  but  how  could  she  wait  ? 

"  Aunt  Fortune,"  she  said,  "  you  know  I  told  you  I  be- 
haved very  ill  about  that  letter, — ^won't  you  forgive  me  1" 

"  Forgive  you  ?  yes,  child ;  I  don't  care  any  thing  about  it" 

"  Then  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  my  letter 
again  X^  said  Ellen,  timidly. 

"  O,  I  can't  be  bothered  to  look  for  it  now ;  I'll  see  about 
it  some  other  time ;  take  your  candJe  and  go  to  bed  now  if 
you've  nothing  more  to  say." 

Ellen  took  her  candle  and  went.  Some  tears  were  wrung 
from  her  by  hurt  feeling  and  disappointment;  but  she  had 
the  smile  of  conscience,  and  as  she  believed  of  Him  whose 
witness  conscience  is.  She  remembered  that  '*  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land,"  and  she  went  to  sleep  in  the  shadow  of  it. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday.  Ellen  was  up  early,  and 
after  carefully  performing  her  toilet  duties,  she  had  a  nice 
long  hour  before  it  was  time  to  go  down  stairs.  The  use  she 
made  of  this  hour  hod  fitted  her  to  do  cheerfully  and  well 
her  morning  work ;  and  Ellen  would  have  sat  down  to  break- 
fiist  in  excellent  spirits  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  promised 
disclosure  to  Mr.  Van  Brunt.  It  vexed  her  a  little.  "  I  told 
aunt  Fortune, — that  was  all  right;  but  why  should  I  be 
obliged  to  tell  Mr.  Van  Brunt  I  don't  know.  But  if  it  con- 
vinces aunt  Fortune  that  I  am  in  earnest,  and  meant  what  1 
say  1 — then  I  had  better." 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  looked  uncommonly  grave,  she  thought ; 
her  aunt,  uncommonly  satisfied.  Ellen  had  more  than  half 
a  guess  at  the  reason  of  both ;  but  make  up  her  mind  to 
speak,  she  could  not,  during  all  breakfast  time.  She  eat 
without  knowing  what  she  was  eating. 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  at  length,  having  finished  his  meal  with- 
out saying  a  syllable,  arose  and  was  about  to  go  forth,  when 
Miss  Fortune  stopped  him.  "  Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Van 
Brunt,"  she  said,  ^  Ellen  has  something  to  say  to  you.  Go 
shead,  EUen." 
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Ellent^//,  rather  than  saw,  the  smile  with  which  these 
words  were  spoken.     She  crimsoned  and  hesitated. 

'*  Ellen  and  1  had  some  trouble  yesterday,"  said  Miss 
Fortune,  "  and  she  wants  to  tell  you  about  it." 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  stood  gravely  waiting. 

Ellen  raised  her  eyes,  which  were  full,  to  his  face.    "Mr. 

Van  Brunt,"  she  said,  "  aunt  Fortune  wants  me  to  tell  you 

what  I  told  her  last  night, — that  1  knew  I  behaved  as  I  ought 

^  not  to  her  yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  and  other  times.'' 

"  And  what  made  you  do  that  ?"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

"Tell  him,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  colouring,  "that  you 
were  in  the  wrong  and  1  was  in  the  right — then  he'll  be- 
lieve it,  I  suppose." 

"  1  was  wrong,"  said  Ellen. 

"  And  I  was  right,"  said  Miss  Fortune. 

Ellen  was  silent.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  looked  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"  Speak,"  said  Miss  Fortune ;  "  tell  him  the  whole  if  you 
mean  what  you  say." 

"  1  can't,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Why,  you  said  you  were  wrong,"  said  Miss  Fortune ; 
"  that's  only  half  of  the  business ;  if  you  were  wrong  I  was 
right ;  why  don't  you  say  so,  and  not  make  such  a  shiUy- 
shally  piece  of  work  of  it  ?" 

"  1  said  1  was  wrong,"  said  Ellen,  "  and  so  1  was ;  but  I 
never  said  you  were  right,  aunt  Fortune,  and  I  don't  think 
so. 

These  words,  though  moderately  spoken,  were  enough  to 
put  Miss  Fortune  in  a  rage. 

"  What  did  I  do  that  was  wrong  1"  she  said ;  "  oome,  I 
should  like  to  know.  What  was  it,  Ellen  1  Out  with  it ; 
say  every  thing  you  can  think  of;  stop  and  hear  it,  Mr. 
Van  Brunt ;  come,  Ellen,  let's  hear  the  whole !" 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  I've  heerd  quite  enough,"  said  that 
gentleman,  as  he  went  out  and  closed  the  door. 

"  And  I  have  said  too  much,"  said  Ellen.  "  Pray,  for- 
mve  me,  aunt  Fortune.  I  shouldn't  have  said  that  if  you 
hadn't  pressed  me  so ;  I  foi^ot  myself  a  moment.  I  am 
sorry  I  said  that." 

"Forgot  yourself!"  said  Miss  Fortune;  "I  wish  you'd 
Ajget  yourself  out  of  my  bouse.  PUaae  Xa  ^ot%<6\1^^  ^la^e 
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where  I  am  for  to-day,  anyhow ;  I've  got  enough  of  you  for 
one  while.  You  had  better  go  to  Miss  Alice  and  get  a  new 
lesson  ;  and  tell  her  you  are  coming  on  finely/' 

Gladly  would  Ellen  indeed  have  gone  to  Miss  Alice,  but 
as  the  next  day  was  Sunday  she  thought  it  best  to  wait.  She 
went  sorrowfully  to  her  own  room.  "  Why  couldn't  I  be 
quiet  V  said  Ellen.  "  If  I  had  only  held  my  tongue  that 
unfortunate  minute !  what  possessed  me  to  say  that  ?" 

Strong  passion — strong  pride, — both  long  unbroken  ;  and 
Ellen  had  yet  to  learn  that  many  a  prayer  and  many  a  tear, 
much  watdifulness,  much  help  from  on  high,  must  be  hers 
before  she  could  be  thoroughly  dispossessed  of  these  evil 
spirits.  But  she  knew  her  sickness ;  she  had  applied  to  the 
Physician ; — she  was  in  a  £iir  way  to  be  well. 

One  thought  in  her  solitary  room  that  day  drew  streams 
of  tears  down  Ellen's  cheeks.  "  My  letter — my  letter ! 
what  shall  I  do  to  get  you !"  she  said  to  herself.  ""•  It  serves 
me  right ;  I  oughtn't  to  have  got  in  a  passion  ;  oh  I  have 
got  a  lesson  this  time !" 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

TraaquUitla 
So  pnrely  sate  there,  that  waves  great  nor  imall 
Did  ever  rise  to  any  height  at  all. 

Chatiiav. 

THE  Sunday  with  Alice  met  all  Ellen's  hopes.  She  wrote 
a  very  long  letter  to  her  mother  giving  the  full  history 
of  the  day.  How  pleasantly  they  had  ridden  to  diurch  on  Uie 
pretty  grey  pony, — she  half  the  way,  and  Alice  the  other 
half,  talking  to  each  other  all  the  while ;  for  Mr.  Humphreys 
had  ridden  on  before.  How  lovely  the  road  was,  "  winding 
about  round  the  mountain,  up  and  down,"  and  with  such  a 
wide,  fair  view,  and  "part  of  the  time  close  along  by  the 
edge  of  the  water.*'  This  had  been  Ellen's  first  ride  on 
horseback.  Then  the  letter  described  the  little  Carra-carra 
church — Mr.  Humphreys'  excellent  sermon,  **  every  word 
of  which  she  could  understand ;"  Alice's  Sunday  School,  in 
which  she  was  sole  teacher,  and  how  Ellen  had  four  little 
ones  put  under  her  care ;  and  told  how  while  Mr.  Humphreys 
went  on  to  hold  a  second  service  at  a  village  some  six  miles 
off,  his  daughter  ministered  to  two  infirm  old  women  at  Car- 
ra-carra,— reading  and  explaining  the  Bible  to  the  one,  and 
to  the  other,  who  was  blind,  repeating  the  whole  substance 
of  her  father's  sermon.  "  Miss  Alice  told  me  that  nobody 
could  enjoy  a  sermon  better  than  that  old  woman,  but  she 
cannot  go  out,  and  everv  Sunday  Miss  Alice  goes  and 
preaches  to  her,  she  says."  How  Ellen  went  home  in  the 
boat  with  Thomas  and  Margery,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  night  also  at  the  parsonage ;  and  how  polite  and 
kind  Mr.  Humphreys  had  been.  "  He's  a  very  grave-look- 
ing man  indeed,"  said  the  letter,  "  and  not  a  bit  like  Miss 
Alice ;  he  is  a  great  deal  older  than  I  expected." 
This  letter  was  much  the  \onge&ll^^xi\^  ^N«t  ^srti&\r9ol 
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in  her  life ;  but  she  had  set  her  heart  on  havmg  her  mother's 
sympathy  in  her  new  pleasures,  though  not  to  be  had  but 
ailer  the  lapse  of  many  weeks  and  beyond  a  sad  interval  of 
land  and  sea.  Still,  she  must  have  it ;  and  her  little  fingers 
travelled  busily  over  the  paper  hour  afler  hour,  as  she  found 
time,  till  the  long  epistle  was  finished.  She  was  hard  at 
work  at  it  Tuesday  afternoon  when  her  aimt  called  her 
down  ;  and  obeying  the  call,  to  her  great  surprise  and  de- 
light she  found  Alice  seated  in  the  chimney  comer  and 
chatting  away  with  her  old  grandmother,  who  looked  re- 
markably pleased.  Miss  Fortune  was  bustling  round  as  usual, 
looking  at  nobody,  though  putting  in  her  word  now  and  then. 

"  Come,  EUen,"  said  Alice,"  "  get  your  bonnet ;  I  am 
going  up  the  mountain  to  see  Mrs.  Yawse,  and  your  aunt 
has  given  leave  for  you  to  go  with  me.  Wrap  yourself  up 
well,  for  it  is  not  warm." 

Without  waiting  for  a  word  of  answer,  Ellen  joyfully 
ran  off. 

"  You  have  chosen  rather  an  ugly  day  for  your  walk,  Miss 
Alice." 

"  Can't  expect  pretty  days  in  December,  Miss  Fortune. 
I  am  only  too  happy  it  doesn't  storm ;  it  will  by  to-morrow, 
I  think.     But  I  have  learned  not  to  mind  weathers." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  have,"  said  Miss  Fortune.  *'  Youll  stop 
up  on  the  mountain  till  supper-time,  I  guess,  won't  you  ]" 

"  O  yes ;  1  shall  want  something  to  fortify  me  before  com- 
ing home  after  such  a  long  tramp.  You  see  I  have  brought 
a  basket  along.  I  thought  it  safest  to  take  a  loaf  of  bread 
with  me,  for  no  one  can  tell  what  may  be  in  Mrs.  Vawse's  cup- 
board,  and  to  lose  our  supper  is  not  a  thing  to  be  thought  of." 

"  Well,  have  you  looked  out  for  butter,  too  %  for  you'll 
find  none  where  you're  going.  I  don't  know  how  the  old 
lady  lives  up  there,  but  it's  without  butter,  I  reckon." 

^  I  have  taken  care  of  that,  too,  thank  you,  Miss  Fortune. 
You  see  I'm  a  far-sighted  creature." 

"  Ellen,"  said  her  aunt,  as  Ellen  now,  cloaked  and  hooded, 

came  in,  "  go  into  the  buttery  and  fetch  out  one  of  them 

pumpkin  pies  to  put  in  Miss  Alice's  basket." 

•      "Thank  you.  Miss  Fortune,"  said  Alice,  smiling,  "  I  shall 

tell  Mrsw  Vaw»e  who  it  cornea  from.    Now,  my  dear^  let's 

he  ofT;  we  have  a  Jong  walk  before  us." 

]8» 
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Ellen  was  quite  ready  to  be  off.  But  no  sooner  had  she 
opened  the  outer  shed  door  than  her  voice  was  heard  in 
astonishment. 

^'  A  cat ! — What  cat  is  this  1  Miss  Alice !  look  here ;— • 
here's  the  Captain  I  do  believe." 

'^  Here  is  the  Captain,  indeed,"  said  Alice.  *'  O  possj, 
pussy,  what  have  you  come  for !" 

Pussy  walked  up  to  his  mistress,  and  stroking  himself 
and  his  great  tail  against  her  dress,  seemed  to  say  that  he 
had  come  for  her  sake,  and  that  it  made  no  difference  to 
him  where  she  was  going. 

'*  He  was  sitting  as  gravely  as  possible,"  said  Ellen,  *'  on 
the  stone  just  outside  the  door,  waiting  for  the  door  to  be 
opened.     How  could  he  have  come  here  1" 

^^  Why,  he  has  followed  me,"  said  Alice ;  '^  he  oflen  does ; 
but  I  came  quick  and  I  thought  I  had  left  him  at  home  to- 
day. This  is  too  long  an  expedition  for  him.  Kitty — ^I 
wish  you  had  stayed  at  home." 

Kitty  did  not  think  so ;  he  was  arching  his  neok  and 
purring  in  acknowledgment  of  Alice's  soft  touch. 

"  Can't  you  send  him  back  1"  said  Ellen. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  he  is  the  most  sensible  of  cats  no  doubt^ 
but  he  could  by  no  means  understand  such  an  order.  No, 
we  must  let  him  trot  on  afler  us,  and  when  he  gets  tired 
I'll  carry  him ;  it  won't  be  the  first  time  by  argood  many." 

They  set  off  with  a  quick  pace,  which  the  weather  forbade 
them  to  slacken.  It  was  somewhat  as  Miss  Fortune  had 
said,  an  ugly  afternoon.  The  clouds  hung  cold  and  grey, 
and  the  air  had  a  raw  chill  feeling  that  betokened  a  coming 
snow.  The  wind  blew  strong  too,  and  seemed  to  carry  the 
chillness  through  all  manner  of  wrappers.  Alice  and  Ellen 
however  did  not  much  care  for  it ;  they  walked  and  ran  by 
turns,  only  stopping  once  in  a  while  when  poor  Captain  s 
uneasy  cry  warned  them  they  had  left  him  too  far  behind. 
Still  he  would  not  submit  to  be  carried,  but  jumped  down 
whenever  Alice  attempted  it,  and  trotted  on  most  persever- 
ingly.  As  they  neared  the  foot  of  the  mountain  they  were 
somewhat  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  could  afford  to  walk 
more  slowly. 

'*  How  is  it  between  you  and  your  aunt  Fortune  nowl" 
.-mid  Alice. 
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'^O  we  don't  get  on  well  at  all,  Miss  Alice,  and  I  don't 
kDOw  exactly  what  to  do.  You  know  I  said  I  would  ask  her 
pardon.  Well  I  did,  that  same  night  afler  I  got  home,  but 
it  was  Yery  disagreeable.  She  didn't  seem  to  believe  I  was 
in  earnest,  and  wanted  me  to  tell  Mr.  Van  Brunt  that  I  had 
been  wrong.  I  thought  that  was  rather  hard  ;  but  at  any 
rate  I  said  I  would  ;  and  next  morning  I  did  tell  him  so ; 
and  I  believe  all  would  have  done  well  if  I  could  only  have 
been  quiet ;  but  aunt  Fortune  said  something  that  vexed  me, 
and  almost  before  I  knew  it  I  said  something  that  vexed  her 
dreadfully.  It  was  nothing  very  bad,  Miss  Alice,  though  I 
ought  not  to  have  said  it ;  and  I  was  sorry  two  minutes  ailer, 
but  1  just  got  provoked ;  and  what  shall  I  do,  for  it's  so  hard 
to  prevent  it  f" 

^^  The  only  thing  I  know,"  said  Alice  with  a  slight  smile, 
"  is  to  be  full  of  that  charity  which  among  other  lovely  ways 
of  showing  itself  has  this, — that  it  is  *  not  easily  provoked.  " 

"  I  am  easily  provoked,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Then  you  know  one  thing  at  any  rate  that  is  to  be  watch- 
ed and  prayed  and  guarded  against ;  it  is  no  little  matter  to 
be  acquainted  with  one's  own  weak  points." 

^'  I  tried  so  hard  to  keep  quiet  that  morning,"  said  Ellen, 
"and  if  1  only  could  have  let  that  unlucky  speech  alone — 
but  somehow  I  forgot  myself,  and  I  just  told  her  what  I 
thought." 

"  Which  it  is  very  often  best  not  to  do." 

"  I  do  believe,"  said  Ellen,  "  aunt  Fortune  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Van  Brunt  not  like  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Alice,—"  what  then  1" 

"  Nothing,  I  suppose,  ma'am." 

^  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  lay  it  up  against  her  1" 

"  No,  ma'am, — I  hope  not." 

^  Take  care,  dear  Ellen,  don't  take  up  the  trade  of  sus- 
pecting evil ;  you  could  not  take  up  a  worse ;  and  even  when 
it  is  forced  upon  you,  see  as  little  of  it  as  you  can,  and  forget 
as  soon  as  you  can  what  you  see.  Your  aunt,  it  may  be,  is  not 
a  very  happy  person,  and  no  one  can  tell  but  those  that  are 
unhappy  how  hard  it  is  not  to  be  unamiable  too.  Return 
ffood  tor  evil  as  fast  as  you  can  ;  and  you  will  soon  either 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  or  be  very  well  able  to  bear 
It" 
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They  now  began  to  go  up  the  mountain,  and  the  path  be- 
came in  places  steep  and  rugged  enough.  '^  There  is  an 
easier  way  on  the  other  side,"  said  Alice,  "  but  this  is  the 
nearest  for  us."  Captain  Parry  now  showed  signs  of  being 
decidedly  weary,  and  permitted  Alice  to  take  him  up.  But 
he  presently  mounted  from  her  arms  to  her  shoulder,  and 
to  Ellen^s  great  amusement  kept  his  place  there,  passing 
from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  and  every  now  and  then 
sticking  his  nose  up  into  her  bonnet  as  if  to  kiss  her. 

"  What  does  he  do  that  for  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"  Because  he  loves  me  and  is  pleased,"  said  Alice.  "  Put 
your  ear  close,  Ellen,  and  hear  the  quiet  wav  he  is  purring 
to  himself — do  you  hear  1 — that's  his  way ;  he  very  seldom 
purrs  aloud." 

"  lie's  a  very  funny  cat,"  said  Ellen  laughing. 

"  Cat,"  said  Alice, — "  there  isn't  such  a  cat  as  this  to  be 
seen.  He's  a  cat  to  be  respected,  my  old  Captain  Parry. 
He  is  not  to  be  laughed  at  Ellen,  I  can  tell  you." 

The  travellers  went  on  with  good  will ;  but  the  path  was 
so  steep  and  the  way  so  long  that  when  about  half  way  up 
the  mountain  they  were  fain  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
four-footed  companion  and  rest  themselves.  They  sat  down 
on  the  ground.  They  had  warmed  themselves  with  walking, 
but  the  weather  was  as  chill  and  disagreeable  and  gusty  as 
ever ;  every  now  and  then  the  wind  came  sweeping  by,  catch- 
ing up  the  dried  leaves  at  their  feet  and  whirling  and  scat- 
tering them  off  to  a  distance, — winter's  warning  voice. 

"  f  never  was  in  the  country  before  when  the  leaves  were 
off  the  trees,"  said  Ellen.  ''  It  isn't  so  pretty,  Miss  Alice, 
do  you  think  so  1" 

"  So  pretty  %  No,  I  suppose  not,  if  we  were  to  have  it  all 
the  while ;  but  I  like  the  change  very  much." 

"  Do  you  like  to  see  the  leaves  off  the  trees  1" 

''  Yes — in  the  time  of  it.  There's  beauty  in  the  leafless 
trees  that  you  cannot  see  in  summer.  Just  look,  Ellen — ^no, 
I  cannot  find  you  a  nice  specimen  here,  they  grow  too  thick ; 
but  where  they  have  room  the  way  the  branches  spread  and 
ramify,  or  branch  out  again,  is  most  beautiful.  There's  first 
the  trunk — then  the  lai^e  branches — then  those  divide  into 
amaJler  ones ;  and  those  part  and  part  a^in  into  snoAller  and 
^er  twigs,  til]  you  are  caao^^ied  aaiX.'vec^VviJcL^^^Xj^^s^ 
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of  fine  stems.  And  when  the  snow  falls  gently  on  them — O 
Ellen,  winter  has  its  0¥m  beauties.  I  love  it  all ;  the  cold, 
and  the  wind,  and  the  snow,  and  the  bare  forests,  and  our 
little  river  of  ice.  What  pleasant  sleigh-rides  to  church  I 
have  had  upon  that  river.  And  then  the  evergreens, — look 
at  them  ;  you  don't  know  in  summer  how  much  they  are 
worth ;  wait  till  you  see  the  hemlock  branches  bending  with 
a  weight  of  snow,  and  then  if  you  don't  say  the  winter  is  beau- 
tiful I'll  give  you  up  as  a  young  lady  of  bad  taste." 

**  I  dare  say  I  shall,"  said  Ellen ;  "  1  am  sure  I  shall  like 
what  you  like.  But,  Miss  Alice,  what  makes  the  leaves  fall 
when  the  cold  weather  comes  ?" 

"  A  very  pretty  question,  Ellen,  and  one  that  can't  be 
answered  in  a  breath." 

^  I  asked  aunt  Fortune  the  other  day,"  said  Ellen,  laugh- 
ing  very  heartily, — "  and  she  told  me  to  hush  up  and  not 
be  a  fool ;  and  I  told  her  I  really  wanted  to  know,  and  she 
said  she  wouldn't  make  herself  a  simpleton  if  she  was  in  my 
place ;  so  I  thought  I  might  as  well  be  quiet." 

"  By  the  time  the  cold  weather  comes,  Ellen,  the  leaves 
have  done  their  work  and  are  no  more  needed.  Do  you 
know  what  work  they  have  to  do  1 — do  you  know  what'  is 
the  use  of  leaves  ?" 

"  Why,  for  jprettiness,  I  suppose,"  said  Ellen,  "  and  to 
give  shade ; — ^1  don't  know  any  thing  else." 

"  Shade  is  one  of  their  uses,  no  doubt,  and  prettiness  too ; 
he  who  made  the  trees  made  them  *  pleasant  to  the  eyes'  as 
well  as  *  good  for  food.'  So  we  have  an  infinite  variety  of 
leaves ;  one  shape  would  have  done  the  work  just  as  well 
for  every  kind  of  tree,  but  then  we  should  have  lost  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  But,  Ellen,  the  tree  could  not  live  without 
leaves.  In  the  spring  the  thin  sap  which  the  roots  suck  up 
from  the  ground  is  drawn  into  the  leaves ;  there  by  the  help 
of  the  sun  and  air  it  is  thickened  and  prepared  in  a  way  you 
cannot  understand,  and  goes  back  to  supply  the  wood  with 
the  various  matters  necessary  for  its  growth  and  hardness. 
After  this  has  gone  on  some  time  the  little  vessels  of  the 
leaves  become  clogged  and  stopped  up  with  earthy  and  other 
matter ;  they  cease  to  do  their  work  any  longer  ;  the  hot 
sun  dries  thezn  up  more  and  more,  and  by  the  time  the 
£ro8t  cornea  tbef  are  aa  good  as  dead.    That  &ci\^«^  ^«w^ 
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and  they  drop  off  from  the  branch  that  needs  them  no  mo^ 
Do  you  understand  all  this  1" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  very  well,"  said  Ellen  ;  "  and  it*s  ezaelly 
what  1  wanted  to  know,  and  very  curious.  So  the  trees 
couldn't  live  without  leaves?" 

*'^  No  more  than  you  could  without  a  heart  and  lungs." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that,"  said  Ellen.  "  Then  how 
is  it  with  the  evergreens,  Miss  Alice  1  Why  don't  their 
leaves  die  and  drop  off  too?" 

"  They  do ;  look  how  the  ground  is  carpeted  under  that 
pine  tree." 

"  But  they  stay  green  all  winter,  don't  they  1" 

"  Yes ;  their  leaves  are  fitted  to  resist  frost ;  I  don't  know 
what  the  people  in  cold  countries  would  do  else.  They 
have  the  fate  of  all  other  leaves  however ;  they  live  awhile, 
do  their  work,  and  then  die ;  not  all  at  once  though ;  there 
is  always  a  supply  left  on  the  tree.  Are  we  rested  enough 
to  begin  again  1" 

"  I  am,'"  said  Ellen ;  "  I  don''t  know  about  the  Captain. 

Poor  fellow !  he's  &st  asleep.     I  declare  it's  too  bad  to 

wake  YOU  up,  pussy.    Haven  t  we  had  a  pleasant  little  rest, 

Mb^  Alice  ?    I  have  learnt  something  while  we  have  been 

^wfiing  here." 

"  That  is  pleasant,  Ellen,"  said  Alice,  as  they  b^an  their 
upward  march  ; — "  I  would  I  might  be  all  the  while  learn- 
ing something." 

^*  But  you  have  been  teachinff ,  Miss  Alice,  and  that's  as 
good.  Mamma  used  to  say  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive." 

"  Thank  you,  Ellen,"  said  Alice,  smiling ;  "  that  ought 
to  satisfy  me  certainly." 

They  bent  themselves  against  the  steep  hill  again  and 
pressed  on.  As  they  rose  higher  they  felt  it  grow  more 
cold  and  bleak ;  the  woods  gave  them  less  shelter,  and  the 
wind  swept  round  the  mountain-head  and  over  them  with 
great  force,  making  their  way  quite  difficult. 

^'  Courage,  Ellen !"  said  Alice,  as  they  stru^led  on ; 
"  we  shall  soon  be  there." 

*'  I  wonder,"  said  the  panting  Ellen,  as  making  an  effi)rt 
»be  came  up  alongside  of  AUo^— ^^  I  ^votA^c  ^Vi^  Mra. 
.VSiwie  wili  liy^  in  such  a  duagreet^A^  ^Xftn^r 
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'^  It  is  not  disagreeable  to  her,  Ellen ;  though  I  must  say 
I  should  not  like  to  have  too  much  of  this  wind." 

"But  does  she  really  like  to  live  up  here  better  than 
down  below  where  it  is  warmer  ? — and  all  alone  too  ?" 

*-  Yes,  she  does.  Ask  her  why,  Ellen,  and  see  what  she 
will  tell  you.  She  likes  it  so  much  better  that  this  little 
cottage  was  built  on  purpose  for  her  near  ten  years  ago,  by 
a  good  old  friend  of  hers,  a  connection  of  the  lady  whom 
the  followed  to  this  country." 

"Well,"  said  Ellen,  "she  must  have  a  queer  taste — that 
21  all  I  can  say." 

They  were  now  within  a  few  easy  steps  of  the  house, 
which  did  not  look  so  uncomfortable  when  they  came  close 
to  it.  It  was  small  and  low,  of  only  one  story,  through  it  is 
true  the  roof  run  up  very  steep  to  a  high  and  sharp  gable. 
It  was  perched  so  snugly  in  a  niche  of  the  hill  that  the  little 
yard  was  completely  sheltered  with  a  high  wall  of  rock. 
The  house  itself  stood  out  more  boldly  and  caught  pretty 
well  near  all  the  winds  that  blew;  but  so,  Alice  informed 
Ellen,  the  inmate  liked  to  have  it. 

"  And  that  roof,"  said  Alice, — "  she  begged  Mr.  Marsh- 
man  when  the  cottage  was  building  that  the  roof  might  be 
high  and  pointed ;  she  said  her  eyes  were  tired  with  the  low 
roofs  of  this  country,  and  if  he  would  have  it  made  so  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  them." 

The  odd  roof  Ellen  thought  was  pretty.  But  they  now 
reached  the  door,  protected  with  a  deep  porch.  Alice  en- 
tered and  knocked  at  the  other  door.  They  were  bade  to 
oome  in.  A  woman  was  there  stepping  briskly  back  and 
forth  before  a  large  spinning-wheel.  She  half  turned  her 
head  to  see  who  the  comers  were,  then  stopped  her  wheel 
instantly,  and  came  to  meet  them  with  open  arms. 

"  Miss  Alice !  dear  Miss  Alice,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you." 

"  And  I  you,  dear  Mrs.  Vawse,"  said  Alice  kissing  her. 
**  Here^s  another  friend  you  must  welcome  for  my  sake — 
little  Ellen  Montgomery." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  Miss  Ellen,"  said  the  old  woman, 

kissing  her  also;  and  Ellen  did  not  shrink  from  the  kiss,  so 

pleasant  were  the  lips  that  tendered  it;  so  kind  and  frank 

the  MBoDe,  bo  winning  the  eye ;  so  agreeable  the  whole  air  of 

tbeper^   «6«  ftimad  from  Ellen  BgMU  to  m»  KiM». 
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''  It's  a  long  while  that  I  have  not  seen  you,  dear, — not 
since  you  went  to  Mrs.  Marshman's.  And  what  a  day  you 
have  chosen  to  come  at  last !" 
I  '^  I  can't  help  that,"  said  Alice,  pulling  off  her  bonnet,-— 
''  I  couldn't  wait  any  longer.  I  wanted  to  see  you  dolefully, 
Mrs.  Vawse." 

'*  Why,  my  dear  1  what's  the  matter  1  I  have  wanted  to 
see  you^  but  not  dolefully." 

"  That's  the  very  thing,  Mrs.  Vawse ;  I  wanted  to  see  you 
to  get  a  lesson  of  quiet  contentment." 

"  I  never  thought  you  wanted  such  a  lesson,  Miss  Alice. 
What's  the  matter  f*^ 

"  I  can't  get  over  John's  going  away." 

Her  lip  trembled  and  her  eye  was  swimming  as  she  said 
so.  The  old  woman  passed  her  hands  over  the  gentle  head 
and  kissed  her  brow. 

'^  So  I  thought — so  I  felt,  when  my  mistress  died ;  and  my 
husband ;  and  my  sons,  one  afler  the  other.  But  now  I 
think  I  can  say  with  Paul, '  I  have  learned  in  whatsoe\rer 
state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content.'  I  think  so ;  maybe 
that  I  deceive  myself;  but  they  are  all  gone,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  am  content  now." 

"  Then  surely  I  ought  to  be,"  said  Alice. 

^'  It  is  not  till  one  looses  one's  hold  of  other  things  and 
looks  to  Jesus  alone  that  one  finds  how  much  he  can  do. 
'There  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother;'  but  I 
never  knew  all  that  meant  till  I  had  no  other  friends  to  lean 
upon ; — ^nay,  I  should  not  say  no  other  friends ; — ^but  my 
dearest  were  taken  away.  You  have  your  dearest  still.  Miss 
Alice." 

**Two  of  them,"  said  Alice  faintly ;—"  and  hardly  that 
now." 

"  I  have  not  one,"  said  the  old  woman, — "  I  have  not  one ; 
but  my  home  is  in  heaven,  and  my  Saviour  is  there  prepar- 
ing a  place  for  me.  I  know  it — I  am  sure  of  it — and  I  can 
wait  a  little  while,  and  rejoice  all  the  while  I  am  waiting. 
Dearest  Miss  Alice — '  none  of  them  that  trust  in  him  shall 
be  desolate ;'  don't  you  believe  that  1" 

**  I  do  surely,  Mrs.  Vawse,"  said  Alice,  wiping  away  a  tear 
fOf  *'  hut  I  forget  it  someUmes  \  or  Ibft  ^rosBure  of  ^ 
^^  ia  too  maoh  for  all  tibat  &i\k  vodiYtfy^  cml^s^ 
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''It  hinders  fiuth  and  hope  from  acting — that  is  the  trou- 
ble. '  They  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good 
thing.'  I  know  that  is  true,  of  my  own  experience ;  so  will 
you,  dear." 

**  I  know  it,  Mrs.  Vawse — ^I  know  it  all ;  but  it  does  me 
good  to  hear  you  say  it.  I  thought  I  should  become  accus- 
tomed to  John's  absence,  but  I  do  not  at  all ;  the  autumn 
irinds  all  the  while  seem  to  sing  to  me  that  he  is  away." 

"  My  dear  love,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  it  sorrows  me  much 
to  hear  you  speak  so ;  I  would  take  away  this  trial  from  you 
if  1  could ;  but  He  knows  best.  Seek  to  live  nearer  to  the 
Lord,  dear  Miss  Alice,  and  he  will  give  you  much  more 
than  he  has  taken  away." 

Alice  affain  brushed  away  some  tears. 

"  I  felt  1  must  come  and  see  you  to-day,"  said  she,  "  and 
you  have  comforted  me  already.  The  sound  of  your  voice 
always  does  me  good.  I  catch  courage  and  patience  from 
you  I  believe." 

" '  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  friend.'  How  did  you  leave  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marshman  1  and  has  Mr.  George  returned  yet  ?" 

Drawing  their  chairs  together,  a  close  conversation  began. 
Ellen  had  been  painfully  interested  and  surprised  by  what 
went  before,  but  the  low  tone  of  voice  now  seemed  to  be  not 
meant  for  her  ear,  and  turning  away  her  attention,  she 
amused  herself  with  taking  a  general  survey. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Mrs.  Vawse  lived  in  this  room,  and 
probably  had  no  other  to  live  in.  Her  bed  was  in  one  comer ; 
cupboards  filled  the  deep  recesses  on  each  side  of  the  chim- 
ney, and  in  the  wide  fireplace  the  crane  and  the  hooks  and 
trammels  hanging  upon  it  showed  that  the  bedroom  and  sit- 
ting-room was  the  kitchen  too.  Most  of  the  floor  was  covered 
with  a  thick  rag  carpet ;  where  the  boards  could  be  seen  they 
were  beautifully  clean  and  white,  and  every  thing  else  in  the 
room  in  this  respect  matched  with  the  boards.  The  panes 
of  glass  in  the  little  windows  were  clear  and  bright  as  panes 
of  glass  could  be  made ;  the  hearth  was  clean  swept  up ;  the 
cupboard  doors  were  unstained  and  unsoiled,  though  fingers 
had  worn  the  paint  off;  dust  was  nowhere.  On  a  little  stand 
by  the  chimne/  comer  lay  a  large  Bible  and  another  book , 
ehge  beside  stood  a  cushioned  arm-chair.  Som^  oVSftKt  v^^ 
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ment  there  probably  was  where  wood  and  stores  were  kept ; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  here  that  did  not  agree  with  a  very 
comfortable  face  of  the  whole.  It  looked  as  if  one  might  be 
happy  there;  it  looked  as  if  somebody  was  happy  there;  and 
a  glance  at  the  old  lady  of  the  house  would  not  alter  the 
opinion.  Many  a  glance  Ellen  gave  her  as  she  sat  talking 
with  Alice ;  and  with  every  one  she  felt  more  and  more  drawn 
towards  her.  She  was  somewhat  under  the  common  size  and 
rather  stout ;  her  countenance  most  agreeable ;  there  was 
sense,  character,  sweetness  in  it.  Some  wrinkles  no  doubt 
were  there  too ;  lines  deep-marked  that  spoke  of  sorrows  once 
known.  Those  storms  had  all  passed  away ;  the  last  sha- 
dow of  a  cloud  had  departed ;  her  evening  sun  was  shining 
clear  and  bright  towards  the  setting ;  and  her  brow  was 
beautifully  placid,  not  as  though  it  never  had  been,  but  as  if 
it  never  could  be  ruffled  again.  Respect  no  one  could  help 
feeling  for  her ;  and  more  than  respect  one  felt  would  grow 
with  acquaintance.  Her  dress  was  very  odd,  Ellen  thought. 
It  was  not  American,  and  what  it  was  she  did  not  know,  but 
supposed  Mrs.  Vawse  must  have  a  lingering  fancy  for  the 
costume  as  well  as  for  the  roofs  of  her  fatherland.  More  than 
all  her  eye  turned  again  and  again  to  the  face,  which  seemed 
to  her  in  its  changing  expression  winning  and  pleasant  ex- 
ceedingly. The  mouth  had  not  forgotten  to  smile,  nor  the 
eye  to  laugh ;  and  though  this  was  not  often  seen,  the  con- 
stant play  of  feature  showed  a  deep  and  lively  sympathy  in 
all  Alice  was  saying,  and  held  Ellen^s  charmed  gaze ;  and 
when  the  old  lady's  looks  and  words  were  at  length  turned 
to  herself  she  blushed  to  think  how  long  she  had  been  look- 
ing steadily  at  a  stranger. 

"  Little  Miss  Ellen,  how  do  you  like  my  bouse  on  the 
rock  here?" 

"  1  don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen ;  "  I  like  it  very  much, 
only  I  don't  think  I  should  like  it  so  well  in  winter." 

*^  I  am  not  certain  that  1  don't  like  it  then  best  of  all. 
Why  would  you  not  like  it  in  winter  ?" 

*^  1  shouldn't  like  the  cold,  ma'am,  and  to  be  alone." 

**  I  like  to  be  alone,  but  cold  1  I  am  in  no  danger  of  freez- 
ing. Miss  Ellen.  I  make  myself  very  warm — keep  good 
£res, — fliid  my  house  is  too  stroti^  ioT  \3w&  -^SxAXa  ^Iqmt  It 
^wmj.    I>oa't7ou  wallttogooat«ll<i««l^xEL^<»3^^  \\«^ 
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one  of  the  beftt  cows  that  ever  you  saw ;  her  name  is  Snow  *. 
there  is  not  a  black  hair  upon  her ;  she  is  all  white.  Come, 
Miss  Alice ;  Mr.  Marshman  sent  her  to  me  a  month  ago ; 
she's  a  great  treasure  and  worth  looking  at." 

They  went  across  the  yard  to  the  tiny  bam  or  outhouse, 
where  they  found  Snow  nicely  cared  for.  She  was  in  a  warm 
stable,  a  nice  bedding  of  straw  upon  the  floor,  and  plenty  of 
hay  laid  up  for  her.  Snow  deserved  it,  for  she  was  a  beauty, 
and  a  very  well-behaved  cow,  letting  Alice  and  £llen  stroke 
her  and  pat  her  and  feel  of  her  thick  hide,  with  the  most 
perfect  placidity.  Mrs.  Vawse  meanwhile  went  to  the  door 
to  look  out 

^^  Nancy  ought  to  be  home  to  milk  her,"  she  said ;  "  I 
must  give  you  supper  and  send  you  off.  I've  no  feeling 
nor  smell  if  snow  isn't  thick  in  the  air  somewhere ;  we  shall 
see  it  here  soon." 

"  I'll  milk  her,"  said  Alice. 

" ril  milk  her !"  said  Ellen ;  "  I'll  mUk  her!  Ah,  do  let 
roe;  I  know  how  to  milk ;  Mr.  Van  Brunt  taught  me,  and  I 
have  done  it  several  times.  May  III  should  like  it  dearly." 
"You  shall  do  it  surely,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Vawse. 
^  Come  with  me,  and  I'll  give  you  the  pail  and  the  milking- 
stool." 

When  Alice  and  Ellen  came  in  with  the  milk  they  found 
the  kettle  on,  the  little  table  set,  and  Mrs.  Vawse  very  busy 
at  another  table. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Mrs.  Vawse,  may  I  aski"  said 
Alice.     • 

"  Fm  just  stirring  up  some  Indian  meal  for  you  ;  I  find  I 
have  not  but  a  crust  left." 

"  Please  to  put  that  away,  ma'am,  for  another  time.  Do 
you  think  I  didn't  know  better  than  to  come  up  to  this 
mountain-top  without  bringing  along  something  to  live  upon 
while  I  am  here  1  Here's  a  basket,  ma'am,  and  in  it  are 
divers  things ;  I  believe  Margery  and  I  between  us  have 
packed  up  enough  for  two  or  three  suppers ;  to  say  nothing 
of  Miss  Fortune's  pie.  There  it  is — sure  to  be  good,  you 
know ;  and  here  are  some  of  my  cakes  that  you  like  so 
much,  Mrs.  Vawse,"  said  Alice,  as  she  went  on  pulling  the 
thii:^  out  of  the  basket, — *^  there  is  a  bowl  of  butter — that's 
not  wanted^  I  see — and  here  is  a  loaf  of  bioadi^  V[A^^ga£% 
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all.  Ellen,  my  dear,  this  basket  will  be  lighter  to  cany 
down  than  it  was  to  bring  up." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  I  am  sure,"  said  Ellen ;  ''  my  arm  hasn't 
done  aching  yet,  though  I  had  it  so  little  while." 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  kettle  singing,"  said  their 
hostess.  *'I  can  give  you  good  tea.  Miss  Alice;  you'll 
think  so,  I  know,  for  it's  the  same  Mr.  John  sent  me.  It  is 
very  fine  tea ;  and  he  sent  me  a  noble  supply,  like  himself," 
continued  Mrs.  Vawse,  taking  some  out  of  her  little  caddy. 
*'  1  ought  not  to  say  I  have  no  friends  left ;  I  cannot  eat  a 
meal  that  I  am  not  reminded  of  two  good  ones.  Mr.  Joha 
knew  one  of  my  weak  points  when  he  sent  me  that  box  of 
Souchong." 

The  supper  was  ready,  and  the  little  party  gathered 
round  the  table.  The  tea  did  credit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
giver  and  the  skill  of  the  maker,  but  they  were  no  critics  that 
^  drank  it.  Alice  and  Ellen  were  much  too  hungry  and  too 
happy  to  be  particular.  Miss  Fortune's  pumpkin  pie  was 
declared  to  be  very  fine,  and  so  were  Mrs.  Vawse's  cheese 
and  butter.  Eating  and  talking  went  on  with  great  spirit, 
their  old  friend  seeming  scarce  less  pleased  or  less  lively 
than  themselves.  Alice  proposed  the  French  plan,  and  Mrs. 
Vawse  entered  into  it  very  frankly ;  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  style  of  building  and  of  dress  to  which  she  had  been  ao- 
customed  in  early  life  were  not  the  only  things  remembered 
kindly  for  old  timers  sake.  It  was  settled  they  should  meet 
as  frequently  as  might  be,  either  here  or  at  the  parsonage, 
and  become  good  Frenchwomen  with  all  convenidit  speed. 

'^  Will  you  wish  to  walk  so  far  to  see  me  again,  little 
Miss  Ellen  V 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am  !" 

"  You  won't  fear  the  deep  snow,  and  the  wind  and  cold, 
and  the  steep  hill  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am,  I  won't  mind  them  a  bit ;  but,  ma'am, 
Miss  Alice  told  me  to  ask  you  why  you  loved  better  to  live 
up  here  than  down  where  it  is  warmer.  I  shouldn't  ask  if 
she  hadn't  said  I  might." 

"  Ellen  has  a  great  fancy  for  getting  at  the  reason  of 
every  thing,  Mrs.  Vawse,"  said  Alice,  smiling. 

*'  You  wonder  any  body  should  cViooaeit^doiL't  ^oiM^Mlat 
r'mud  the  old  lady. 
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^  Tes,  ma'am,  a  little.'' 

"  rU  tell  you  the  reason,  my  child.  It  is  for  the  love  of 
my  old  home  and  the  memory  of  my  young  days.  Till  I 
was  as  old  as  you  are,  and  a  little  older,  I  lived  among  the 
mountains  and  upon  them ;  and  after  that,  for  many  a  year, 
they  were  just  before  my  eyes  every  day,  stretching  away 
.  for  more  than  fm€  hundred  miles,  and  piled  up  one  above 
I  another,  fifly  times  as  big  as  any  you  ever  saw  ;  these  are 
only  molehills  to  them.  I  loved  them— oh  how  I  love  them 
still !  If  I  have  one  unsatisfied  wish,"  said  the  old  lady, 
turning  to  Alice,  "  it  is  to  see  my  Alps  again ;  but  that 
will  never  be.  Now,  Miss  Ellen,  it  is  not  that  I  fancy, 
when  I  get  to  the  top  of  this  hill  that  I  am  among  my  own 
mountains,  but  I  can  breathe  better  here  than  down  in  the 
plain.  I  feel  more  free ;  and  in  the  village  I  would  not 
live  for  gold,  unless  that  duty  bade  me." 

"  But  all  alone  so  far  from  every  body,"  said  Ellen. 

"  I  am  never  lonely  ;  and  old  as  I  am  I  don't  mind  a  long 
walk  or  a  rough  road  any  more  than  your  young  feet  do." 

"  But  isn't  it  very  cold  1"  said  Ellen. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  cold ; — ^what  of  that  ?  I  make  a  good 
blazing  fire,  and  then  I  like  to  hear  the  wind  whistle." 

"  Yes,  but  you  wouldn't  like  to  have  it  whistling  inside  as 
well  as  out,"  said  Alice.  "I  will  come  and  do  the  listing 
and  caulking  for  you  in  a  day  or  two.  Oh  you  have  it 
done  without  me !  I  am  sorry." 

"  No  need  to  be  sorry,  dear — ^I  am  glad  ;  you  don't  look 
fit  for  any  troublesome  jobs." 

''•I  am  fit. enough,"  said  Alice.  "  Don't  put  up  the  cur- 
tains ;  111  come  and  do  it." 

"  You  must  come  with  a  stronger  face,  then,"  said  her 
old  friend ;  "  have  you  wearied  yourself  with  walking  all 
this  way  1" 

"  I  was  a  little  weary,"  said  Alice,  "  but  your  nice  tea 
has  made  me  up  again." 

"  I  wish  I  could  keep  you  all  night,"  said  Mrs.  Vawse, 
looking  out,  "but  your  father  would  be  uneasy.  I  am 
afraid  the  storm  will  catch  you  before  you  get  home ;  and 
you  aren't  fit  to  breast  it.  Little  Ellen  too  don't  look  as 
if  she  was  made  of  iron.     Can't  you  stay  with  me  V 

''I must  Dot— it  wouldn't  do,"  aaid  Alloc,  ^\iO  Hi^\M^ 
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tily  putting  on  her  things ;  we^l  soon  run  down  the  hill. 
But  we  are  leaving  you  alone ; — ^where's  Nancy  1" 

"  She'll  not  come  if  there's  a  promise  of  a  storm,"  said 
Mrs.  Vawse ;  "  she  often  stays  out  all  night." 

"  And  leaves  you  alone !" 

"I  am  never  alone,"  said  the  old  lady  quietly ;  "I  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  but  I  am  uneasy  about  you,  dear.  Mind 
my  words ;  don't  try  to  go  back  the  way  you  came ;  tak^ 
the  other  road ;  it's  easier ;  and  stop  when  you  get  to  Mrs. 
Van  Brunt's ;  Mr.  Van  Brunt  will  take  you  the  rest  of  the 
way  in  his  little  wagon." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  needful  ?"  said  Alice  doubtfully. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  best.  Hasten  down.  Adieu,  mon  e&- 
font." 

They  kissed  and  embraced  her  and  hurried  out. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

I 

Norember  chiU  blawB  load  wi'  angrj  sough; 
The  •hortening  winter  day  is  nesr  e  dose. 

BamM. 

THE  clouds  bung  thick  and  low ;  the  wind  was  less  than 
it  had  been.  They  took  the  path  Mrs.  Vawse  had 
spoken  of ;  it  was  broader  and  easier  than  the  other,  wind- 
ing more  gently  down  the  mountain ;  it  was  sometimes, 
indeed,  travelled  by  horses,  though  far  too  steep  for  any 
kind  of  carriage.  Alice  and  Ellen  ran  along  without  giving 
much  heed  to  any  thing  but  their  footing,— -down,  down, — 
running  and  bounding,  hand  in  hand,  till  want  of  breath 
obliged  them  to  slacken  their  pace. 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  snow  ? — soon  V  asked  Ellen. 

"  I  think  it  will  snow, — how  soon  I  cannot  tell.  Have 
you  had  a  pleasant  afternoon  ?" 

**  Oh,  very !" 

**  I  always  have  when  I  go  there.  Now,  Ellen,  there  is 
an  example  of  contentment  for  you.  If  ever  a  woman  loved 
husband  and  children  and  friends  Mrs.  Vawse  loved  hers ; 
I  know  this  from  those  who  knew  her  long  ago ;  and  now 
look  at  her.  Of  them  all  she  has  none  lefl  but  the  orphan 
daughter  of  her  youngest  son,  and  you  know  a  little  what 
sort  of  a  child  that  is." 

"  She  must  be  a  very  bad  girl,"  said  Ellen  ;  "  you  can't 
think  what  stories  she  told  me  about  her  grandmother." 

"  Poor  Nancy  !"  said  Alice.  "  Mrs.  Vawse  has  no  money 
nor  property  of  any  kind,  except  what  is  in  her  house ;  but 
there  is  not  a  more  independent  woman  breathing.  She  does 
all  sorts  of  things  to  support  herself.  Now,  for  instance, 
Ellen,  if  any  body  is  sick  within  ten  miles  round,  the  &mily 
are  too  happy  to  get  Mrs.  Vawse  for  a  nurse.  She  is  an 
sdminbJe  one.    Then  she  goes  out  tailoring  at  \Ibft  fextawcS 
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houses ;  she  brings  home  wool  and  returns  it  spun  into  7am ; 
she  brings  home  yam  and  knits  it  up  into  stockings  and 
socks  ;  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs.  I  have  seen  her  picking  hops ; 
she  isn't  above  doing  any  thing,  and  yet  she  never  forgets 
her  own  dignity.  I  think  wherever  she  goes  and  whatever 
she  is  about,  she  is  at  all  times  one  of  the  most  truly  lady- 
like persons  I  have  ever  seen.  And  every  body  respects 
her  ;  every  body  likes  to  gain  her  good-will ;  she  is  known 
all  over  the  country ;  and  all  the  country  are  her  friends." 

"  They  pay  her  for  doing  these  things,  don't  they  1" 

"  Certainly  ;  not  often  in  money ;  more  commonly  in 
various  kinds  of  matters  that  she  wants, — flour,  and  sugar, 
and  Indian  meal,  and  pork,  and  ham,  and  vegetables,  and 
wool, — any  thing  ;  it  is  but  a  little  of  each  that  she  wants. 
She  has  friends  that  would  not  permit  her  to  earn  another 
sixpence  if  they  could  help  it,  but  she  likes  better  to  live 
as  she  does.  And  she  is  always  as  you  saw  her  to-day — 
cheerful  and  happy,  as  a  little  girl," 

Ellen  was  turning  over  Alice's  last  words  and  thinking  that 
little  girls  were  not  always  the  cheerfullest  and  happiest 
creatures  in  the  world,  when  Alice  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  It 
is  snowing  !  Come,  Ellen,  we  must  make  haste  now !" — and 
set  off  at  a  quickened  pace.  Quick  as  they  might,  they  had 
gone  not  a  hundred  yards  when  the  whole  air  was  filled  with 
the  falling  flakes,  and  the  wind  which  had  lulled  for  a  little 
now  rose  with  greater  violence  and  swept  round  the  mountain 
furiously.  The  storm  had  come  in  good  earnest  and  prom- 
ised to  be  no  trifling  one.  Alice  and  Ellen  ran  on,  holding 
each  other's  hands  and  strengthening  themselves  against  the 
blast,  but  their  journey  became  every  moment  more  difficult. 
The  air  was  dark  with  the  thick-falling  snow;  the  wind 
seemed  to  blow  in  every  direction  by  turns,  but  chiefly 
against  them,  blinding  their  eyes  with  the  snow  and  making 
it  necessary  to  use  no  small  effort  to  keep  on  their  way. 
Ellen  hardly  knew  where  she  went,  but  allowed  herself  to  be 
pulled  along  by  Alice,  or  as  well  pulled  her  along ;  it  was 
hard  to  say  which  hurried  most.  In  the  midst  of  this  dashing 
on  down  the  hill  Alice  all  at  once  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 

"  Where's  the  Captain  1"  said  she. 

"  J  don't  know,"  said  EUenv— "  I  haven't  thought  of  him 
mnoe  we  Jefl  Mrs.  Yawse'a.^ 
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A]ioe  tnmed  her  back  to  the  wind  and  looked  up  the  road 
they  had  come, — ^there  was  nothing  but  wind  and  snow 
there ;  how  furiously  it  blew !  Alice  called,  "  Pussy  ! — " 

"  Shall  we  walk  up  the  road  a  little  way,  or  shall  we  stand 
and  wait  for  him  here  V  said  Ellen,  trembling  half  from  ex- 
ertion and  half  from  a  vague  fear  of  she  knew  not  what. 

Alice  called  again ; — no  answer,  but  a  wild  gust  of  wind 
ind  snow  that  drove  past 

''  I  can't  go  on  and  leave  him,"  said  Alice ;  ''  he  might 
perish  in  the  storm."  And  she  began  to  walk  slowly  back, 
calling  at  intervals, "  Pussy ! — kitty ! — ^pussy  !" — and  listen- 
ing for  an  answer  that  came  not.  Ellen  was  very  unwilling 
to  tarry,  and  nowise  inclined  to  prolong  their  journey  by 
going  backwards.  She  thought  the  storm  grew  darker  and 
wilder  every  moment 

^  Perhaps  Captain  staid  up  at  Mrs.  Vawse's,"  she  said, 
"and  didn  t  follow  us  down." 

"  No,"  said  Alice, — "  I  am  sure  he  did.  Hark ! — wasn't 
that  he  1"  ^ 

"  I  don't  hear  any  thing,"  said  Ellen,  aAer  a  pause  of 
anxious  listening. 

Alice  went  a  few  steps  further. 

"  1  hear  him  !"  she  said ; — "  I  hear  him !  poor  kitty !" — 
and  she  set  off  at  a  quick  pace  up  the  hill.  Ellen  followed, 
but  presently  a  burst  of  wind  and  snow  brought  them  both 
to  a  stand.  Alice  faltered  a  little  at  this,  in  doubt  whether 
to  go  up  or  down:  But  then  to  their  great  joy  Captain's  far- 
off  cry  was  heard,  and  both  Alice  and  Ellen  strained  their 
voices  to  cheer  and  direct  him.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
in  sight,  trotting  hurriedly  along  through  the  snow,  and  on 
reaching  his  mistress  he  sat  down  immedQately  on  the  ground 
without  ofiering  any  caress ;  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  tired. 
Alice  stooped  down  and  took  him  up  in  her  arms. 

"  Poor  kitty  !"  she  said,  "  you've  done  your  part  for  to- 
day, 1  think ;  I'll  do  the  rest  Ellen,  dear,  it's  of  no  use  to 
lire  ourselves  out  at  once  ;  we  will  go  moderately.  Keep 
hold  of  my  cloak,  my  child ;  it  takes  both  of  my  arms  to 
hold  this  big  cat  Now,  never  mind  the  snow ;  we  can 
bear  being  blown  about  a  little ;  are  you  very  tired  T 

"  No,"  said  Ellen, — "  not  very  ; — I  am  a  little  tired ;  but 
I  don'^  care  for  that  if  we  can  only  get  homo  safe." 
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"  There*8  no  difficulty  about  that  I  hope.  Nay,  there 
mar  be  some  difficulty^  but  we  shall  get  there  I  think  in 
good  safety  after  a  while.  I  wish  we  were  there  now,  for 
your  sake,  my  child." 

"  Oh  never  mind  me,"  said  Ellen  gratefully ;  "  I  am  sornr 
A)r  you^  Miss  Alice ;  you  have  the  hardest  time  of  it  with 
that  heavy  load  to  carry ;  I  wish  I  could  help  you." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,  but  nobody  could  do  that;  I 
doubt  if  Captain  would  lie  in  any  arms  but  mine." 

"  Let  me  carry  the  basket  then,"  said  Ellen, — "  do.  Miss 
Alice." 

"  No,  my  dear,  it  hangs  very  well  on  my  arm.  Take  it 
gently  ;  Mrs.  Van  Brunt's  isn't  very  far  off;  we  shall  feel 
the  wind  less  when  we  turn." 

But  the  road  seemed  long.  The  storm  did  not  increase 
in  violence,  truly  there  was  no  need  of  that,  but  the  looked- 
for  turning  was  not  soon  found,  and  the  gathering  darkness 
warned  them  day  was  drawing  towards  a  close.  As  they 
ncared  the  bottom  of  the  hill  Alice  made  a  pause. 

"There's  a  path  that  turns  off  from  this  and  makes  a 
shorter  cut  to  Mrs.  Van  Brunt's,  but  it  must  be  above  here ; 
I  must  have  missed  it,  though  I  have  been  on  the  watch 
constantly." 

She  looked  up  and  down.  It  would  have  been  a  sharp 
eye  indeed  that  had  detected  any  slight  opening  in  the 
woods  on  either  side  of  the  path,  which  the  driving  snow- 
storm blended  into  one  continuous  wall  of  trees.  TTiey 
could  be  seen  stretching  darkly  before  and  behind  them: 
but  more  than  that, — where  they  stood  near  together  and 
where  scattered  apart, — was  all  confusion,  through  that  fiist- 
falling  shower  of  flakes. 

"  Shall  we  go  back  and  look  for  the  path  ?"  said  Ellen, 

"  I  am  afraid  we  shouldn't  find  it  if  we  did,"  said  Alice ; 
"  we  should  only  lose  our  time,  and  we  have  none  to  lose. 
I  think  we  had  better  go  straight  forward." 

"  Is  it  much  further  this  way  than  the  other  path  we  have 
missed  ?" 

"  A  good  deal — all  of  half-a-mile.  I  am  sorry ;  but 
courage,  my  child !  we  shall  know  better  than  to  go  out  in 
snowy  weather  next  time,— on  long  expeditions  at  least" 

Tbey  bad  to  shout  to  make  eacSki  o\^^t  \v<^t^  «k^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
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mffw  and  wind  through  the  trees  and  into  their  Terj  filioes 
and  ears.  They  plodded  on.  It  was  plodding ;  the  snow 
lay  thick  enough  now  to  make  their  footing  .uneasy,  and 
grew  deeper  every  moment ;  their  shoes  were  full ;  their 
feet  and  ankles  were  wet ;  and  their  steps  began  to  drag 
heavily  over  the  ground.  Ellen  clung  as  close  to  Alice's 
cloak  as  their  hurried  travelling  would  permit ;  sometimes 
one  of  Alice's  hands  was  loosened  ^ra  moment  to  be  passed 
round  Ellen's  shoulders,  and  a  word  of  courage  or  comfort 
in  the  clear  calm  tone  cheered  her  to  renewed  exertion. 
The  night  fell  fast ;  it  was  very  darkling  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  road  did  not  yet 
allow  them  to  turn  their  &ces  towards  Mrs.  Van  Brunt's. 
A  wearisome  piece  of  the  way  this  was,  leading  them  from 
the  place  they  wished  to  reach.  They  could  not  go  fast 
either ;  they  were  too  weary  and  the  walking  too  heavy. 
Captain  had  the  best  of  it ;  snug  and  quiet  he  lay  wrapped 
in  Alice's  doak  and  fast  asleep,  little  wotting  how  tired  his 
mistress's  arms  were. 

The  path  at  length  brought  them  to  the  long-desired  turn- 
ing ;  but  it  was  by  this  time  so  dark  that  the  fences  on  each 
side  of  the  road  showed  but  dimly.  Tliey  had  not  spoken 
for  a  while ;  as  they  turned  the  comer  a  sigh  of  mingled 
weariness  and  satisfaction  escaped  from  Ellen's  lips.  It 
reached  Alice's  ear. 

"  What's  the  matter,  love  1"  said  the  sweet  voice.  No 
trace  of  weariness  was  allowed  to  come  into  it. 

**  I  am  so  glad  we  have  got  here  at  last,"  said  Ellen,  look- 
ing up  with  another  sigh,  and  removing  her  hand  for  an  in- 
stant froi^  its  grasp  on  the  cloak  to  Alice's  arm. 

"  My  poor  diild !  I  wish  I  could  carry  you  too.  Can 
you  hold  on  a  little  longer  ?" 

^  O  yes,  dear  Miss  Alice ;  I  can  hold  on." 

But  Ellen's  voice  was  not  so  well  guarded.  It  was  like 
her  steps,  a  little  unsteady.    She  presently  spoke  again. 

"  Miss  Alice ^are  you  afraid  ]" 

"  I  am  afraid  of  your  getting  sick,  my  child,  and  a  little 
afraid  of  it  for  myself;— of  nothing  else.  What  is  there  to 
be  afraid  of?" 

"  It  is  very  dark,"  said  Ellen ;  "  and  the  storm  is  so  thick, 
—do  jou  thmk  jou  can  Bnd  the  way  1" 
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^\  know  it  perfectly ;  it  is  nothing  but  to  keep  straighft 
on ;  and  the  fences  would  prevent  us  from  getting  out  of 
the  road.  It  is  hard  walking  I  know,  but  we  shall  get  there 
by  and  by ;  bear  up  as  well  as  you  can,  dear.  I  am  sorry 
I  can  give  you  no  help  but  words.  Don't  you  think  a  nice 
bright  fire  will  look  comfortable  after  all  this  1" 

'*  O  dear,  yes !"  answered  Ellen,  rather  sadly. 

"  Are  you  afraid,  Ellen  1" 

"  No,  Miss  Alice — ^not  much — ^I  don't  like  its  being  so 
dark,  1  can't  see  where  I  am  going." 

"  The  darkness  makes  our  way  longer  and  more  tedious; 
it  will  do  us  no  other  harm,  love.  I  wish  I  had  a  hand  to 
give  you,  but  this  great  cat  must  have  both  of  mine.  The 
darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  our  Father ;  we  are 
in  his  hand ;  we  are  safe  enough,  dear  Ellen." 

Ellen's  hand  lefl  the  cloak  again  for  an  instant  to  press 
Alice's  arm  in  answer ;  her  voice  failed  at  the  minute.  Then 
clinging  anew  as  close  to  her  side  as  she  could  get  they  toiled 
patiently  on.  The  wind  had  somewhat  lessened  of  its  vio- 
lence, and  besides  it  blew  not  now  in  their  &ces,  but  against 
their  backs,  helping  them  on.  Still  the  snow  continued  to 
fall  very  fast,  and  already  lay  thick  upon  the  ground ;  every 
half  hour  increased  the  heaviness  and  painfulness  of  their 
march ;  an  J  darkness  gathered  till  the  very  fences  could  no 
longer  be  seen.  It  was  pitch  dark ;  to  hold  the  middle  of 
the  road  was  impossible ;  their  only  way  was  to  keep  along  by 
one  of  the  fences ;  and  for  fear  of  hurting  themselves  against 
some  outstanding  post  or  stone  it  was  necessary  to  travel 
quite  gently.  Iney  were  indeed  in  no  condition  to  travel 
otherwise  if  light  had  not  been  wanting.  Slowly  and  patiently, 
with  painful  care  groping  their  way,  they  pushed  on  through 
the  snow  and  the  thick  night.  Alice  could /r^/  the  earnest- 
ness of  Ellen's  grasp  upon  her  clothes ;  and  her  dose  pressing 
up  to  her  made  their  progress  still  slower  and  more  difficult 
th^  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

"  Miss  Alice,"—  said  Ellen. 

"  What,  my  child  1" 

"  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  me  once  in  a  while." 

Alice  freed  one  of  her  hands  and  took  hold  of  Ellen's." 

*'  I  have  been  so  busy  picking  my  way  along,  I  have  neg- 
leded  you,  haven't  I V 
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^  O  no,  ma^sm.  But  I  like  to  hear  the  sound  of  your 
voice  sometimes,  it  makes  me  feel  better." 

*'Thi3  is  an  odd  kind  of  travelling,  isn't  it  V*  said  Alice 
cheerfully ; — "  in  the  dark,  and  feeling  our  way  along  ]  This 
will  be  quite  an  adventure  to  talk  about,  won't  it  ?" 

"Quite,"  said  Ellen. 

"It  is  easier  going  this  way,  don't  you  find  it  so?  The 
wind  helps  us  forward." 

"  It  helps  me  too  much,"  said  Ellen ;  "I  wish  it  wouldn't 
be  quite  so  yqty  kind.  Why,  Miss  Alice,  I  have  enough  to 
do  to  hold  myself  together  sometimes.  It  almost  makes  me 
run,  though  I  am  so  very  tired." 

'*  Well,  it  is  better  than  having  it  in  our  faces  at  any  rate. 
Tired  you  arc,  I  know,  and  must  bo.  We  shall  want  to  rest 
all  day  to-morrow,  shan't  we  V 

"  Oh  I  don't  know !"  said  Ellen  sighing ;  "  I  shall  be  glad 
when  we  begin.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be.  Miss 
Alice,  before  we  get  to  Mrs.  Van  Brunt's  ?" 

"  My  dear  child  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  not  the  least 
DoUon  whereabouts  we  arc.  I  can  see  no  waymarks,  and  I 
cannot  judge  at  all  of  the  rate  at  which  we  have  come." 

"  But  what  if  we  should  have  passed  it  in  this  darkness  ?" 
said  Ellen. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  that,"  said  Alice,  though  a  cold  doubt 
struck  her  mind  at  Ellen's  words; — "1  think  we  shall  see 
the  glimmer  of  Mra.  Van  Brunt's  friendly  candle  by  and 
by." 

But  more  uneasily  and  more  keenly  now  she  strove  to  see 
that  glimmer  through  the  darkness ;  strove  till  the  darkness 
seemed  to  press  painfully  upon  her  eyeballs,  and  she  almost 
doubted  her  being  able  to  see  any  light  if  light  there  were ; 
it  was  all  blank  thick  darkness  stUl.  She  began  to  question 
anxiously  with  herself  which  side  of  the  house  was  Mrs.  Van 
Brunt's  ordinary  sitting-room  ; — whether  she  should  see  the 
light  from  it  before  or  after  passing  the  house ;  and  now  her 
glance  was  directed  often  behind  her,  that  they  might  be  sure 
in  any  case  of  not  missing  their  desired  haven.  In  vain  she 
looked  forward  or  back  ;  it  was  all  one;  no  cheering  glimmer 
of  lamp  or  candle  greeted  her  straining  eyes.  Hurriedly  now 
from  time  to  time  the  comforting  words  were  spoken  to 
yj)rn.  For  to  pursue  tha  ]onrr  stroXvh  of  way  that  led  onward 
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from  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  to  Miss  Fortune's  would  be  ft  very 
serious  matter ;  Alice  wanted  comfort  herself. 

^^  Shall  we  get  there  soon,  do  jou  think,  Miss  Alice  1''  said 
poor  Ellen,  whose  wearied  feet  carried  her  painfully  over 
the  deepening  ;5now.  The  tone  of  voice  went  to  Alice's 
heart. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  darling, — I  hope  so,"  she  answered, 
but  it  was  spoken  rather  patiently  than  cheerfully.  "  Fear 
nothing,  dear  Ellen ;  remember  who  has  the  care  of  us ; 
darkness  and  li^ht  are  both  alike  to  him ;  nothing  will  do  us 
any  real  harm.' 

"  How  tired  you  must  be,  dear  Miss  Alice,  carrying  pu». 
sy  !"  Ellen  said  with  a  sigh. 

For  the  first  time  Alice  echoed  the  sigh ;  but  almost  im- 
mediately Ellen  exclaimed  in  a  totally  different  tone, 
"  There's  a  light ! — ^but  it  isn't  a  candle — it  is  moving  about ; 
— what  is  it  %  what  is  it.  Miss  Alice  ?" 

They  stopped  and  looked.  A  light  there  certainly  was^ 
dimly  seen,  moving  at  some  little  distance  from  the  fence 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  All  of  a  sudden  it  disap- 
peared. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  whispered  Ellen  fearfully. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  love,  yet ;  wait — " 

They  waited  several  minutes. 

"  What  could  it  be  ?"  said  Ellen.  "  It  was  certainly  a 
light, — I  saw  it  as  plainly  as  ever  I  saw  any  thing ; — ^what 
can  it  have  done  with  itself — there  it  is  again  ! — going  the 
other  way !" 

Alice  waited  no  longer,  but  screamed  out,  "  Who's  there  1* 

But  the  light  paid  no  attention  to  her  cry ;  it  travelled  on. 

"  Halloo!^'  called  Alice  again  as  loud  as  she  could. 

"  Halloo  !"  answered  a  rough  deep  voice.  The  light  sud- 
denly stopped. 

"  That's  he !  that's  he !"  exclaimed  Ellen  in  an  ec8ta<nr 
and  almost  dancing. — "  I  know  it, — ^it's  Mr.  Van  Brunt !  it  a 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  I—oh,  Miss  Alice ! ^" 

Struggling  between  crying  and  laughing  Ellen  could  not 
stand  it,  but  gave  way  to  a  good  fit  of  crying.  Alice  felt 
the  infection,  but  controlled  herself,  though  her  eyes  watered 
as  her  heart  sent  up  its  grateful  tribute ;  as  well  as  she  could 
'waoswered  the  halloo. 
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ne  ligkt  wn  seen  adrancing  towftrds  them.  Present] j 
it  glimmered  fitintlj  behind  the  fence,  showing  a  bit  of  the 
dark  rails  ooTcred  with  snow,  and  they  could  dimly  see  the 
figure  of  a  man  getting  over  them.  He  crossed  the  road  to 
where  they  stood.    It  was  Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,"  said  Alice's 
sweet  voice ;  but  it  trembled  a  little. 

That  gentleman,  at  first  dumb  with  astonishment,  lifled 
his  lantern  to  survey  them,  and  assure  his  eyes  that  his  ears 
had  not  been  mistaken. 

"  Miss  Alice ! — ^My  goodness  alive ! — How  in  the  name  of 
wonder ! — And  my  poor  little  lamb ! — But  what  on  'arth, 
ma'am !  you  must  be  half  dead.  Come  this  way, — -just  come 
back  a  little  bit, — why,  where  were  you  going,  ma'am  1" 

"To  your  house,  Mr.  Van  Brunt;  1  have  been  looking 
ibr  it  with  no  little  anxiety,  I  assure  you." 

"  Looking  for  it !  Why  how  on  'arth !  you  wouldn't  see 
the  biggest  house  ever  was  built  half  a  yard  oflf  such  a 
plaguy  night  as  this." 

"  I  thought  I  should  see  the  light  from  the  windows,  Mr. 
Van  Brunt." 

"  The  light  from  the  windows !  Bless  my  soul !  the  storm 
rattled  so  again  the  windows  that  mother  made  me  pull  the 
great  shutters  to.  I  won't  have  'em  shut  again  of  a  stormy 
night,  that's  a  fact ;  you'd  ha'  gone  &r  enough  afore  you'd 
ha'  seen  the  light  through  them  shutters." 

"  Then  we  had  passed  the  house  already,  hadn't  we?" 

"  Indeed  had  you,  ma'am.  I  guess  you  saw  my  light, 
ha'n't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  glad  enough  we  were  to  see  it,  too." 

''I  suppose  so.  It  happened  so  to-night — now  that  is  a 
queer  thing — I  minded  that  I  hadn't  untied  my  horse ;  he's 
a  trick  of  being  untied  at  night,  and  won't  sleep  well  if  he 
ain't ;  and  mother  wanted  me  to  let  him  alone  'cause  of  the 
awful  storm,  but  I  couldn't  go  to  my  bed  in  peace  till  I  hod 
seen  him  tq  his'n.  So  that's  how  my  lantern  came  to  be 
going  to  the  bam  in  such  an  awk'ard  night  as  this." 

They  had  reached  the  little  pate,  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt  with 

some  difficulty  pulled  it  open.  The  snow  lay  thick  upon  the 

neat  brick  walk  which  Ellen  had  trod  the  first  time  with  wet 

&et  and  dripping  garments.    A  few  steps  fuT\\v^t^  wA  \Xvvj 
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came  to  the  same  door  that  had  opened  then  so  hospitably 
to  receive  her.  As  the  faint  light  of  the  lantern  was  thrown 
upon  the  old  latch  and  door-posts,  Ellen  felt  at  home,  and  a 
sense  of  comfort  sank  down  into  her  heart  which  she  had 
not  known  for  some  time. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TVue  ii,  that  whilome  that  good  poet  said, 
The  gentle  minde  by  geatle  deeds  it  knowne: 
For  a  man  by  nothing*  is  to  well  bewrayed 
An  by  his  manners,  in  whieh  plaine  is  rtowne 
Of  what  degree  and  what  race  he  is  growne. 

FaBUB  QVBBIfB. 

MR.  VAN  BRUNT  flung  open  the  door  and  the  two  wet 
and  weary  travellers  stepped  afler  him  into  the  same 
cheerful,  comfortabje-looking  kitchen  that  had  received  Ellen 
once  before.  Just  the  same,  tidy,  clean  swept  up,  a  good 
fire,  and  the  same  old  red-backed  chairs  standing  round  on 
the  hearth  in  most  cosy  fashion.  It  seemed  to  Ellen  a  per- 
fect storehouse  of  comfort ;  the  very  walls  had  a  kind  face 
for  her.  There  were  no  other  faces  however ;  the  chairs 
were  all  empty.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  put  Alice  in  one  and  Ellen 
in  another,  and  shouted,  "  Mother ! — ^here !" — muttering  that 
she  had  taken  herself  off  with  the  light  somewhere.  Not 
very  fiir ;  for  in  half  a  minute  answering  the  call  Mrs.  Van 
Brunt  and  the  light  came  hurriedly  in. 

"  What's  the  matter,  'Brahm  ?— who's  this  1— why,  'tain't 
Miss  Alice !  My  gracious  me  ! — and  all  wet ! — oh,  dear, 
dear !  poor  lamb !  Why,  Miss  Alice,  dear,  where  have  you 
been  ? — and  if  that  ain't  my  little  Ellen  !  oh  dear !  what  a 
fix  you  are  in ; — well,  darling,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  again 
a'most  any  way." 

She  crossed  over  to  kiss  Ellen  as  she  said  this  ;  but  sur- 
prise was  not  more  quickly  alive  than  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality. She  fell  to  work  immediately  to  remove  Alice's  wet 
things,  and  to  do  whatever  their  joint  prudence  and  exp  ^rienoe 
might  suggest  to  ward  ofi*any  ill  effects  from  the  fatigue  and 
exposure  the  wanderers  had  suffered ;  and  while  she  was 

thus  employed  Mr.  Van  Brunt  busied  himself  with  Ellen, 

a* 
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who  was  really  in  no  condition  to  help  herself.  It  was  carioiu 
to  see  him  carefully  taking  off  Ellen's  wet  hood  (not  the 
blue  one)  and  knocking  it  gently  to  get  rid  of  the  snow ; 
evidently  thinking  that  ladies'  tnings  must  have  delicate 
handling.  He  tried  the  cloak  next,  but  boggled  sadly  at 
the  fastening  of  that,  and  at  last  was  fain  to  call  in  help. 

"  Here,  Nancy  ! — ^where  are  you  1  step  here  and  see  if 
you  can  undo  this  here  thing,  whatever  you  call  it ;  I  be- 
lieve my  fingers  are  too  big  for  it." 

It  was  Ellen's  former  acquaintance  who  came  forward  in 
obedience  to  this  call.  Ellen  had  not  seen  before  that  she 
was  in  the  room.  Nancy  grinned  a  mischievous  smile  of 
recognition  as  she  stooped  to  Ellen's  throat  and  undid  the 
fastening  of  the  cloak,  and  then  shortly  enough  bade  her 
"get  up,  that  she  might  take  it  off!"  Ellen  obeyed,  but 
was  very  glad  to  sit  down  again.  While  Nancy  went  to  the 
door  to  shake  the  cloak,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  gently  pulling 
off  Ellen's  wet  gloves,  and  on  Nancy's  return  he  directed 
her  to  take  off  the  shoes,  which  were  filled  with  snow. 
Nancy  sat  down  on  the  floor  before  Ellen  to  obey  this  order ; 
and  tired  and  exhausted  as  she  was,  Ellen  felt  the  different 
manner  in  which  her  hands  and  feet  were  w^ted  upon. 

"  How  did  you  get  into  this  scrape  ?"  said  Nancy ;  "  ihxt 
was  none  of  my  doings  any  how.  It  11  never  be  dry  weather, 
Ellen,  where  you  are.  I  won't  put  on  my  Sunday-go-to- 
meeting  clothes  when  I  go  a  walking  with  you.  You  had 
ought  to  ha'  been  a  duck  oi*  a  goose,  or  something  like  that 
—What's  that  for,  Mr.  Van  Brunt !" 

This  last  query,  pretty  sharply  spoken,  was  in  answer  to 
a  light  touch  of  that  gentleman's  hand  upon  Miss  Nancy's 
ear,  which  came  rather  as  a  surprise.    He  deigned  no  reply. 

"  You're  a  fine  gentleman  !"  said  Nancy,  tartly. 

"  Have  you  done  what  I  gave  you  to  do  ?"  said  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  coolly. 

"  Yes — there !"  said  Nancy,  holding  up  Ellen's  bare  feet 
on  one  hand,  while  the  fingers  of  the  other  secretly  applied 
in  ticklish  fashion  to  the  soles  of  them  caused  Ellen  sud- 
denly to  start  and  f?cream. 

"  Get  up !"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt ;  Nancy  didn't  think  best 
to  disobey ; — "  Mother,  ha'n't  you  got  nothing  you  want 
N$acy  to  do  V* 
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**  Sally/'  said  Mrs.  Vaa  Brunt,  '^  you  and  Nanoj  go  aad 
fetch  here  a  couple  of  pails  of  hot  water, — riglit  away." 

"  Go,  and  mind  what  you  are  about,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt ; 
*^  and  after  that  keep  out  of  this  room  and  don't  whisper  agam 
till  I  give  you  leave.  Now  Miss  Ellen  dear,  how  do  you  feel  t" 
Ellen  said  in  words  that  she  felt  '^  nicely."  But  the  eyes 
and  the  smile  said  a  great  deal  more ;  Ellen's  heart  was  run- 
ning over. 

"  Oh  sheMl  feel  nicely  directly,  Til  be  bound,"  said  Mrs. 
Van  Brunt;   '^wait  till  she  gets  her  feet  soaked,  and 

then ! " 

"  I  do  feel  nicely  now,"  said  Ellen.  And  Alioe  smiled  in 
answer  to  their  inquiries,  and  said  if  she  only  knew  her 
fiither  was  easy  there  would  be  nothing  wanting  to  her  hap- 
piness. 

The  bathing  of  their  feet  was  a  great  refreshment,  and 
their  kind  hostess  had  got  ready  a  plentiful  supply  of  hot 
herb  tea,  with  which  both  Alice  and  Ellen  were  well  dosed. 
While  they  sat  sipping  this,  toasting  their  feet  before  the 
fire,  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  and  the  girls  meanwhile  preparing  their 
room,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  suddenly  entered.  He  was  cloaked 
and  hatted  and^had  a  riding- whip  in  his  hand. 

^''  Is  there  any  word  youM  like  to  get  home,  Miss  Alice  ? 
Fm  going  to  ride  a  good  piece  that  way,  and  I  can  stop  as 
good  as  not." 

'^To-night,  Mr.  Van  Brunt !"  exclaimed  Alice  in  astonish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Van  Brunt's  silence  seemi^d  to  say  that  to-night  was 
the  time  and  no  other. 

"  But  the  storm  is  too  bad,"  urged  Alice.  "  Pray  don't 
go  till  to-morrow." 

"  Pray  don't^  Mr.  Van  Brunt !"  said  Ellen. 
"  Can  t  help  it — ^I've  got  business ;  must  go.    What  shall 
I  say,  ma'am." 

"  1  should  be  very  glad,"  said  AJice,  "  to  have  my  father 
know  where  I  am.    Are  you  going  very  near  the  Nose  V 
"Very  near." 

"Then  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  stop  and  relieve  my  father's  anxiety.  But  how  can  you 
go  in  such  weather  1  and  so  dark  as  it  Is." 

"Never  fear;'  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt.     '•  We'll  be  back  in 
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half  an  hour,  if  'Brahm  and  me  don't  come  across  a  snow- 
drift a  leetle  too  deep.  Good  night,  ma'am."  And  out  he 
went. 

"  *  Back  in  half  an  hour,' "  said  Alice  musing.  "  Why,  ho 
said  he  had  been  to  untie  his  horse  for  the  night !  He  must 
be  going  on  our  account,  I  am  sure,  Ellen !" 

"  On  your  account,"  said  Ellen  smiling.  "01  knew  that 
all  the  time,  Miss  Alice.  I  don't  think  he'll  stop  to  relieve 
aunt  Fortune's  anxiety." 

Alice  sprang  to  call  him  back ;  but  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  as- 
sured her  it  was  too  late,  and  that  she  need  not  be  uneasy, 
for  her  son  "didn't  mind  the  storm  no  more  than  a  weather- 
board." 'Brahm  and  'Brahm  could  go  anywhere  in  any 
sort  of  a  time.  "  He  was  a  going  without  speaking  to  you, 
but  I  told  him  he  had  better,  for  maybe  you  wanted  to  send 
some  word  particular.  And  your  room's  ready  now,  dear, 
and  you'd  better  go  to  bed  and  sleep  as  long  as  you  can." 

They  went  thankfully.  "Isn't  this  a  pleasant  room?" 
said  Ellen,  who  saw  every  thing  in  rose-colour ;  "  and  a  nice 
bed  ?  But  1  feel  as  if  I  could  sleep  on  the  floor  to-night 
Isn't  it  a'most  worth  while  to  have  such  a  time.  Miss  Alice, 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  afterwards  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Ellen,"  said  Alice  smiling ;  "  I  won't  say 
that;  though  it  is  worth  paying  a  price  for  to  find  how 
much  kindness  there  is  in  some  people's  hearts.  As  to  sleep- 
ing on  the  floor,  I  must  say  I  never  felt  less  inclined  to  it." 

"  Well,  I  am  tired  enough  too,"  said  Ellen  as  they  laid 
themselves  down.  "  Two  nights  with  you  in  a  week !  Oh 
those ^weeks  before  I  saw  you.  Miss  Alice !" 

One  earnest  kiss  for  good-night;  and  Ellen's  sigh  of 
pleasure  on  touching  the  pillow  w^as  scarcely  breathed  when 
sleep  deep  and  sound  fell  upon  her  eyelids. 

It  was  very  late  next  morning  when  they  awoke,  having 
slept  rather  heavily  than  well.  They  crawled  out  of  bed 
feeling  stifl"  and  sore  in  every  limb ;  each  confessing  to  more 
evil  effects  from  their  adventure  than  she  had  been  aware  of 
the  evening  before.  All  the  rubbing  and  bathing  and  drink- 
ing that  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  had  administered  had  been  too  little 
to  undo  what  wet  and  cold  and  fatigue  had  done.  But  Mrs. 
Van  Brunt  had  set  her  breakfast-table  with  every  thing  her 
house  could  furnish  that  'woa  mc^b\  Cb  \>o>rDNAlvJ5\^  ^x^m^. 
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board  it  wiw.  Mr.  Humphreys  was  there  too ;  and  no  bad 
feelings  of  two  of  the  party  could  prevent  that  from  being  a 
most  cheerful  and  pleasant  meal.  Even  Mr.  Humphreys  and 
Mr.  Van  Brunt,  two  persons  not  usually  given  to  many  words, 
came  out  wonderfully  on  this  occasion ;  gratitude  and  pleas- 
ure in  the  one,  and  generous  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  other, 
untied  their  tongues;  and  Ellen  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
in  some  amazement  to  see  how  agreeable  they  could  be. 
Kindness  and  hospitality  always  kept  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  in  full 
flow ;  and  Alice,  whatever  she  felt,  exerted  herself  and  sup- 
plied what  was  wanting  everywhere ;  like  the  transparent 
glazing  which  painters  use  to  spread  over  the  dead  colour  of 
their  pictures  ;  unknown,  it  was  she  gave  life  and  harmony 
to  the  whole.  And  Ellen  in  her  enjoyment  of  every  thing 
and  every  body,  forgot  or  despised  aches  and  pains,  and 
even  whispered  to  Alite  that  coffee  was  making  her  well 
again. 

But  happy  breakfasts  must  come  to  an  end,  and  so  did 
this,  prolonged  though  it  was.  Immediately  af\er,  the  party 
whom  circumstances  had  gathered  for  the  first  and  probably 
the  last  time,  scattered  again ;  but  the  meeting  had  left 
pleasant  effects  on  all  minds.  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  was  in  general 
delight  that  she  had  entertained  so  many  people  she  thought 
a  great  deal  of,  and  particularly  glad  of  the  chance  of  show- 
ing her  kind  feelings  towards  two  of  the  number.  Mr. 
Humphreys  remarked  upon  ''that  very  sensible,  good- 
.hearted  man,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  towards  whom  he  felt  him- 
self under  great  obligation."  Mr.  Van  Brunt  said  "the 
minister  wam^t  such  a  grum  man  as  people  called  him  ;" 
and  moreover  said,  "  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  an  educa- 
tion, and  he  had  a  notion  to  read  more."  As  for  Alice  and 
Ellen,  they  went  away  full  of  kind  feeling  for  every  one 
and  much  love  to  each  other.  This  was  true  of  them  be- 
fore; but  their  late  troubles  had  drawn  them  closer  to- 
gether and  given  them  fresh  occasion  to  value  their  friends. 

Mr.  Humphreys  had  brought  the  little  one-horse  sleigh 
for  his  daughter,  and  soon  after  break&st  Ellen  saw  it  drive 
off  with  her.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  then  harnessed  his  own  and 
carried  Ellen  home.  Ill  though  she  felt,  the  poor  child  made 
an  effort  and  spent  part  of  the  morning  in  finishing  the  long 
\eUer  to  her  mother  which  had  been  on  the  «\a^V&  voiCA 
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Monday.  The  effort  became  painful  towards  the  last ;  and 
tlie  aching  limbs  and  trembling  hand  of  which  she  com- 
plained were  the  first  begimiiugs  of  a  serious  fit  of  illness. 
She  went  to  bed  that  same  afternoon,  and  did  not  leave  it 
again  for  two  weeks.  Cold  had  taken  violent  hold  of  her  sys- 
tem ;  fever  set  in  and  ran  high ;  and  half  the  time  little  Ellen*s 
wits  were  roving  in  delirium.  Nothing  however  could  be 
too  much  for  Miss  Fortune's  energies ;  she  was  as  much  at 
home  in  a  sick  room  as  in  a  well  one.  She  flew  about  with 
increased  agility ;  was  up  stairs  and  down  stairs  twenty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  kept  all  straight  every* 
where.  Ellen's  room  was  always  the  picture  of  neatness ;  the 
fire,  the  wood-fire,  was  taken  care  of;  Miss  Fortune  seemed 
to  know  by  instinct  when  it  wanted  a  fresh  supply,  and  to 
be  on  the  spot  by  magic  to  give  it.  Ellen's  medicines  were 
dealt  out  in  proper  time  ;  her  gruels Uiid  drinks  perfectly  well 
made  and  arranged  with  appetizing  nicety  on  a  little  table 
by  the  bedside  where  she  could  reach  tnem  herself;  and 
Miss  Fortune  was  generally  at  hand  when  she  was  wanted. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  there  was  something  missing  in  that 
sick  room, — there  was  a  great  want ;  and  whenever  the  de- 
lirium was  upon  her  Ellen  made  no  secret  of  it.  She  was 
never  violent ;  but  she  moaned,  sometimes  impatiently  and 
sometimes  plaintively,  for  her  mother.  It  was  a  vexation 
to  Miss  Fortune  to  hear  her.  The  name  of  her  mother  was 
all  the  time  on  her  lips ;  if  by  chance  her  aunt's  name  came 
in,  it  was  spoken  in  a  way  that  generally  sent  her  bouncing 
out  of  the  room. 

^'  Mamma,"  poor  Ellen  would  say,  ^ just  lay  your  hand 
on  my  forehead,  will  you  ?  it's  so  hot.  Oh  do,  mamma ! 
— where  are  you?  Do  put  your  hand  on  my  forehead, 
won't  you  ? — O  do  speak  to  me,  why  don't  you,  mamma  ? 
O  why  don't  she  come  to  me !" 

Once  when  Ellen  was  uneasily  calling  in  this  fashioa  for 
her  mother's  hand.  Miss  Fortune  softly  laid  her  own  upon 
the  child's  brow;  but  the  quick  sudden  jeric  of  the  head 
from  under  it  told  her  how  well  Ellen  knew  the  one  from 
the  other ;  and  little  as  she  cared  for  Ellen  it  was  worm- 
wood to  her. 

Miss  Fortune  was  not  without  offers  of  help  during  this 
mok  time.    Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  and  ai^rvreac^  I&c«.  >2«*iraa^ 
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asked  leave  to  come  and  nurse  Ellen ;  but  Miss  Fortune 
declared  it  was  more  plague  than  profit  to  hor ;  and  she 
ocraldn^t  be  bothered  with  having  strangers  nbojut.  Mrs. 
Van  Brunt  she  suffered,  much  against  her  will,  to  come  for 
a  daj  or  two :  at  the  end  of  tliat  Miss  Fortune  found  means 
to  get  rid  of  her  civilly.  Mrs.  Vawse  she  would  not  allow 
to  stay  an  hour.  The  old  lady  got  leave  however  to  go 
up  to  the  sick  room  for  a  few  minutes.  Ellen,  who  was 
then  in  a  high  fever,  informed  her  that  her  mother  was  down 
stairs,  and  her  aunt  Fortune  would  not  let  her  come  up ; 
she  pleaded  with  tears  that  she  might  come,  and  entreated 
Mrs.  Vawse  to  take  her  aunt  away  and  send  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Vawse  tried  to  soothe  her.     Miss  Fortune  grew  impaticnL 

"  What  on  eafth's  the  use,"  said  she,  ^^  of  talking  to  a 
child  that's  out  of  her  head  ?  She  can't  hear  reason  ;  that's 
the  way  she  gets  into  whenever  the  fever^s  on  her.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  sort  of  thing  all  the  time.  Come 
away,  Mrs.  Vawse,  and  leave  her ;  she  can't  bo  better  any 
way  than  alone,  and  I  am  in  the  room  every  other  thing; — 
she's  just  as  well  quiet.  Nobody  knows,"  said  Miss  For- 
tune, on  her  way  down  stairs, — **  nobody  knows  the  bless- 
ing of  taking  care  of  other  people's  children  that  ha'n't  tried 
it.     Pve  tried  it,  to  my  heart's  content." 

Mrs.  Vawse  sighed,  but  departed  in  silence. 

It  was  not  when  the  fever  was  on  her  and  delirium  high 
that  Ellen  most  felt  the  want  she  then  so  pitifully  made 
known.  There  were  other  times, — when  her  head  was  aching, 
and  weary  and  weak  she  lay  still  there, — O  how  she  longed 
then  for  the  dear  wonted  face ;  the  old  quiet  smile  that  car- 
ried so  much  of  comfort  and  assurance  with  it ;  the  voice 
that  was  like  heaven's  music ;  the  touch  of  that  loved  hand  to 
which  she  bad  clung  for  so  many  years !  She  could  scarcely 
bear  to  think  of  it  sometimes.  In  the  still  wakeful  hours  of 
night,  when  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  was  the  heavy  breath- 
ing of  her  aunt  asleep  on  the  floor  by  her  side,  and  in  the  long 
solitary  day,  when  the  only  variety  to  be  looked  for  was  Misa 
Fortune's  flitting  in  and  out,  and  there  came  to  bo  a  same- 
ness about  that, — Ellon  mourned  her  loss  bitterly.  Many  and 
many  were  the  silent  tears  that  rolled  down  and  wet  her  pil- 
low ;  many  a  long-drawn  sigh  came  from  the  very  bottom  of 
JBJJM^a hmrt;  abe  waa  too  weak  and  aubdued nov9  foT  n\oI«q1L 
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weeping.  She  wondered  sadly  why  Alice  did  not  come  to  see 
her ;  it  was  another  great  grief  added  to  the  former.  She 
never  chose,  however,  to  mention  her  name  to  her  aunt.  She 
kept  her  wonder  and  her  sorrow  to  herself, — all  the  harder  to 
bear  for  that.  After  two  weeks  Ellen  began  lo  mend,  and 
then  she  became  exceeding  weary  of  being  alone  and  shut  up 
to  her  room.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  her  Bible  and  hymn- 
book  lying  upon  the  bed,  and  a  great  comfort  when  she  was 
able  to  look  at  a  few  words ;  but  that  was  not  very  often, 
and  she  longed  to  see  somebody,  and  hear  something  be- 
sides her  aunt's  dry  questions  and  answers. 

One  aftenioon  Ellen  was  sitting,  alone  as  usual,  bolstered 
up  in  bed.  Her  little  hymn-book  was  clasped  in  her  hand ; 
thoughnot  equal  to  reading,  she  felt  the  touch  of  it  a  solace 
to  her.  Half  dozing,  half  waking,  she  .had  been  perfectly 
quiet  for  some  time,  when  the  sudden  and  not  very  gentle 
opening  of  the  room  door  caused  her  to  start  and  open  her 
eyes.  Thoy  opened  wider  than  usual,  for  instead  of  her 
aunt  Fortune  it  was  the  ^figure  of  Miss  Nancy  Vawse  that 
presented  itself.  She  came  in  briskly,  and  shutting  the 
door  behind  her  advanced  to  the  bedside. 

"  Well !"  said  she,  "there  you  are !  Why,  you  look  smart 
enough.    I've  come  to  see  you." 

"  Have  ^'ou  ?"  said  Ellen,  uneasily. 

"Miss  l^ortune's  gone  out,  and  she  told  me  to  oorao  and 
take  care  of  you ;  so  I'm  agoing  to  spend  the  afternoon." 

"  Are  you  ?"  said  Ellen  i^ain. 

"  Yes — ain't  you  glad !  Iknew  you  must  be  lonely,  so 
I  thought  I'd  come." 

There  was  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  Nancy's  eyes.  Ellen 
for  once  in  her  life  wished  for  her  aunt's  presence. 

"What  are  you  doing  1" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Nothing  indeed !  It's  a  fine  thing  to  lie  there  and  do 
nothing.  You  won't  get  well  in  a  hurry,  I  guess,  will  you  I 
You  look  as  well  as  I  do  this  minute.  O  I  always  knew 
you  was  a  sham." 

"  You  are  very  much  mistaken,"  said  Ellen,  indignantly ; 
"  I  have  been  very  sick,  and  I  am  not  at  all  well  yet" 

"  Piddle-de-dee !  it's  very  nice  to  think  so ;  I  guess  you're 
If.   Hoyr  «oft  and  good  those  p\\\o^«  ^o  \qo\l  \jc^\m 
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Gome,  Ellen,  try  getting  up  a  little.  /  believe  you  hurt 
yourself  with  sleeping.  It'll  do  you  good  to  be  out  of  bed 
awhile ;  come  !  get  up." 

She  pulled  Ellen's  arm  as  she  spoke. 

"Stop,  Nancy,  let  me  alone !"  cried  Ellen,  struggling  with 
all  her  force, — "  I  mustn't — I  can't !  1  mustn't  get  up ;  what 
do  you  mean  ?     I'm  not  able  to  sit  up  at  all ;  let  mo  go !" 

She  succeeded  in  freeing  herself  from  Nancy's  grasp. 

"  Well,  you're  an  obstinate  piece,"  said  the  other ;  **  have 
your  own  way.  But  mind,  I'm  left  in  charge  of  you ;  is  it 
time  for  you  to  take  your  physic  ?" 

*'  I  am  not  taking  any,"  said  Ellen. 

"AVhat  are  you  taking?" 

^  Nothing  but  gruel  and  little  things." 

'* '  Gruel  and  little  things ;'  little  things  means  something 
good,  I  s'pose.  Well,  is  it  time  fur  you  to  take  some  gruel 
or  one  of  the  little  things?" 

"  No,  I  don't  want  any." 

"O  that's  nothing;  people  never  know  what's  good  fj)r 
them  ;  I'm  your  nurse  now,  and  I'm  g<»ing  lo  give  it  to  you 
when  I  think  you  want  it.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse — \\^s^ 
your  pulse  says  gruel  is  wanting.  I  shall  put  some  down 
to  warm  right  away." 

"  I  sha'n't  take  it,"  said  Ellen. 

"Tliat's  a  likely  story !  You'd  better  not  say  so.  I  ra- 
ther s'pose  you  will  if  I  give  it  to  you.  Ix)ok  hero,  Ellen, 
you'd  better  mind  how  you  behave ;  you're  going  to  do  just 
what  I  tell  you.  I  know  how  to  manage  you ;  if  you  make 
any  fuss  I  shall  just  tickle  you  fmoly,"  said  Nancy,  a  \  she 
prepared  a  bed  of  coals,  and  set  the  cup  of  gniel  on  it  to 
get  hot, — "I'll  do  it  in  no  time  at  all,  my  young  lady — :-o 
you'd  better  mind." 

Poor  Ellen  involuntarily  curled  up  her  feet  under  the  biMl- 
clothes,  so  as  to  get  them  as  far  as  possible  out  of  Imnu's 
way.  She  judged  the  best  thing  was  to  keep  quiet  if  she 
could ;  so  she  said  nothing.  Nancy  was  in  greiit  glee ;  with 
something  of  the  same  spirit  of  miscWef  that  a  cat  shows  when 
she  has  a  captured  mouse  at  the  end  of  her  paws.  Wliile 
the  gruel  was  heating  she  spun  round  the  room  in  quest  of 
amusement ;  and  her  sudden  jerks  and  flings  from  one  place 
MDd  thing  to  another  bad  so  much  of  \aNv\e88a^«&  \X\:^V^^<(!iCL 
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was  in  perpetual  terror  as  to  what  she  might  take  it  into 
her  head  to  do  next. 

': Where  does  that  door  lead  tot" 

'^  I  beh'eve  that  one  leads  to  the  garret,"  said  Ellen. 

'"  You  believe  so  ]  why  don't  you  say  it  does,  at  once  ?" 

"  I  haven't  been  up  to  see." 

'*  You  haven't!  you  expect  roe  to  believe  that,  I  appose  1 
I  am  not  quite  such  a  gull  as  you  take  me  for.  What's  up 
there  ?" 

"  1  don't  know,  of  course." 

'^  Of  course !  I  declare  I  don't  know  what  you  are  up  to 
exactly :  but  if  you  won't  tell  me  I'll  &nd  out  for  myself 
pretty  quick, — that's  one  thing," 

She  flung  open  the  door  and  ran  up ;  and  Ellen  heard  her 
feet  tiampling  overhead  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the 
other ;  and  sounds  too  of  pushing  and  pulling  things  over  the 
floor ;  it  was  plain  Nancy  was  rummaging. 

^'  Well,"  said  Ellen,  as  she  turned  uneasily  upon  her  bed, 
"  it's  no  afikir  of  mine ;  I  can't  help  it,  whatever  she  does. 
But  oh !  won't  aunt  Fortune  be  angry !" 

Nancy  presently  came  down  with  her  frock  gathered  up 
into  a  bag  before  her. 

*'  What  do  you  think  I  have  got  here  ?"  said  she.  "  I 
s'pose  you  didn't  know  there  was  a  basket  of  fine  hickory 
nuts  up  there  in  the  comer?  Was  it  you  or  Miss  Fortune 
that  hid  them  away  so  nicely  ?  I  s'pose  she  thought  nobody 
would  ever  think  of  looking  behind  the  great  bine  chest  and 
under  the  feather  bed,  but  it  takes  me ! — Miss  Fortune  was 
afraid  of  your  stealing  'em,  I  guess,  Ellen  ?" 

*^She  needn't  have  been,"  said  Ellen,  indignantly. 

"  No,  I  s'pose  you  wouldn't  take  'em  if  you  saw  'em ;  you 
wouldn't  eat  'em  if  they  were  cracked  for  you,  would  you  1" 

She  flung  some  on  Ellen's  bed  as  she  spoke.  Nancy  had 
seated  herself  on  the  floor,  and  using  for  a  hammer  a  piece 
of  old  iron  she  had  brought  down  with  her  from  the  garret 
she  was  cracking  the  nuts  on  the  clean  white  hearth. 

*'  Indeed  I  wouldn't !"  said  Ellen,  throwing  them  huk ; 
'^and  you  oughtn't  to  crack  them  there,  Nancy, — ^youll 
make  a  dreadtul  muss." 

"  What  do  you  think  I  care  ?"  said  the  other,  aoomfullj. 
leimirely  cracked  and  eat  m  mui^  «A^QA'^JksnM&<<\£A 
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nats,  bestowing  the  rest  in  the  bosom  of  her  frock.  Ellen 
watdied  fearfully  for  her  next  move.  If  she  should  oi>en 
the  little  door  and  get  among  her  books  and  boxes ! 

Nancy's  first  care  however  was  the  cup  of  gruel.  It  was 
found  too  hot  for  any  mortal  lips  to  bear,  so  it  was  set  on 
one  side  to  cool,  llien  taking  up  her  rambling  examina- 
tion of  the  room,  she  went  from  window  to  window. 

^'  What  fine  big  windows !  one  might  get  in  here  easy 
enough.  I  declare,  Ellen,  some  night  TU  set  the  ladder  up 
against  here,  and  the  first  thing  you  11  see  will  be  me  coming 
in.     Youll  have  me  to  sleep  with  you  before  you  think.'' 

'^  ni  fiisten  my  windows,'^  said  Ellen. 

"  No,  you  won't.  You'll  do  it  a  night  or  two,  maybe, 
but  then  you'll  forget  it.  I  shall  find  them  open  when  I 
come.     O  ni  come !" 

"  But  I  could  call  aunt  Fortune,"  said  Ellen. 

"  No,  you  couldn't,  'cause  if  you  spoke  a  word  I'd  tickle 
you  to  death ;  that's  what  I'd  do.  I  know  how  to  fix  you  off. 
And  if  you  did  call  her  I'd  just  whap  out  of  the  window  and 
run  off  with  my  ladder,  and  then  you'd  get  a  fine  combing 
for  disturbing  Uie  house.     What's  in  this  trunk  ?" 

"  Only  my  clothes  and  things,"  said  Ellen. 

^'  O  goody !  that's  fine ;  now  I'll  have  a  look  at  *cm. 
That's  just  what  I  wanted,  only  I  didn't  know  it  Where's 
the  key  ?     O  here  it  is  stickily  in, — that's  good  I" 

"  O  please,  don't !"  said  Ellen,  raising  herself  on  her 
elbow,  "  they're  all  in  nice  order  and  you'll  get  them  all  in 
confusion.     Oh  do  let  them  alone  !" 

"  You'd  best  be  quiet  or  I'll  come  and  see  you,"  said 
Nancy  ;  ''  I'm  just  going  to  look  at  every  thing  in  it,  and  if 
I  find  any  thing  out  of  sorts,  you'll  get  it. — What's  this  ? 
ruffles,  I  declare !  ain't  you  fine  !  I'll  see  how  they  look  on 
me.  What  a  plague !  you  haven't  a  glass  in  the  room. 
Never  mind, — ^Tam  used  to  dressing  without  a  glass." 

^  Oh,  I  wish  you  wouldn't,"  said  Ellen,  who  was  worried 
to  the  last  degree  at  seeing  her  nicely  done-up  ruffles  round 
Nancy's  neck; — "they're  so  nice,  and  you'll  muss  them  all 
up." 

"  Don't  cry  about  it,"  said  Nancy  coolly,  "  I  ain't  agoing  to 
eat  'em.   My  goodness !  what  a  fine  hood !  ain't  that  pretty.'^ 

Ihe  nice  blue  bood  wag  turning  about  in  l^ax^fi^^  %Si%«cv 
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and  well  looked  at  inside  and  out.  Ellen  was  in  distress 
for  fear  it  would  go  on  Nancy's  head,  as  well  as  the  ruffles 
round  her  neck ;  but  it  didn't ;  she  flung  it  at  length  on  one 
side,  and  went  on  pulling  out  one  thing  afler  another,  strew- 
ing them  very  carelessly  about  the  floor. 

'^  What's  here  ?  a  pair  of  dirty  stockings,  as  I  am  alive. 
Ain't  you  ashamed  to  put  dirty  stockings  in  your  trunk  f* 

"  They  are  no  such  thing,"  said  Ellen,  who  in  her  vexa- 
tion was  in  danger  of  forgetting  her  fear, — "  I've  worn  them 
'  but  once." 

"  They've  no  business  in  here  any  how,"  said  Nancy,  roll- 
ing them  up  in  a  hard  ball  and  giving  them  a  sudden  fling 
at  Ellen.  They  just  missed  her  face  and  struck  the  wall 
beyond.  Ellen  seized  them  to  throw  back,  but  her  weakness 
warned  her  she  was  not  able,  and  a  moment  reminded  her 
of  the  folly  of  doing  any  thing  to  rouse  Nancy,  who  for  the 
present  was  pretty  quiet.  Ellon  lay  upon  her  pillow  and 
looked  on,  ready  to  cry  with  vexation.  AJl  her  nicely  stowed 
piles  of  white  clothes  were  ruthlessly  hurled  out  and  tum- 
bled about ;  her  capes  tried  on ;  her  summer  dresses  un- 
folded, displayed,  criticised.  Nancy  decided  one  was  too  • 
short ;  another  very  ugly  ;  a  third  horribly  ill-made ;  and 
when  she  had  done  with  each  it  was  cast  out  of  her  way  on 
one  side  or  the  other  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  floor  was  littered  with  clothes  in  various  states  of 
disarrangement  and  confusion.  The  bottom  of  the  trunk 
was  reached  -at  last,  and  then  Nancy  suddenly  recollected 
her  gruel,  and  sprang  to  it.     But  it  had  grown  cold  again. 

"  lliis  won't  do,"  said  Nancy,  as  she  put  it  on  the  coals 
again, — "  it  must  be  just  right ;  it'll  warm  soon,  and  then, 
Miss  Ellen,  you're  a  going  to  take  it,  whether  or  no.  I 
hope  you  won't  give  me  the  pleasure  of  pouring  it  down." 

Meanwhile  she  opened  the  little  door  of  Ellen^s  study 

closet  and  went  in  there,  though  Ellen  begged  her  not.    She 

I  pulled  the  door  to,  and  stayed  some  time  perfectly  quiet. 

Not  able  to  see  or  hear  what  she  was  doing,  and  fretted 

beyond  measure  that  her  work-box  and  writing-desk  should 

be  at  Nancy's  mercy,  or  even  feel  the  touch  of  her  fingers, 

Ellen  at  last  could  stand  it  no  longer  but  threw  herself  out 

,   o£  the  bed,  weak  as  she  was,  and  went  to  see  what  was  goinff 

'  on,    Nancy  was  seated  qu\et\y  on  ^^  ^oox  ^  ^iLiigm\xCvK^^Hff&. 
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mn<^  seeming  interest  the  contents  of  the  work-box ;  trying 
on  the  thimble,  cutting  bits  of  thread  with  the  scissors,' and 
marking  the  ends  of  the  spools  ;  with  whatever  like  pieces 
of  misdiief  her  restless  spirit  could  devise ;  but  when  Ellen 
opened  the  door  she  put  the  box  from  her  and  started  up. 

"My  goodness  me  !"  said  she,  "  thls'll  never  do.  What 
arc  you  out  here  for  ?  you'll  catch  your  death  with  those 
dear  little  bare  feet,  and  we  shall  have  the  mischief  to  pay." 

As  she  said  this  she  caught  up  Ellen  in  her  arms  as  if  she 
bad  been  a  baby  and  carried  her  back  to  the  bed,  where  she 
laid  her  with  two  or  three  little  shakes,  and  then  proceeded 
to  spread  up  the  clothes  and  tuck  her  in  all  round.  She  then 
ran  for  the  gruel.  Ellen  was  in  great  question  whether  to 
give  way  to  tears  or  vexation  ;  but  with  some  difficulty  de- 
termined upon  vexation  as  the  best  plan.  Nancy  prepared 
the  grue]  to  her  liking,  and  brought  it  to  the  bedside  ;  but 
to  get  it  swallowed  was  another  matter.  Nancy  was  resolved 
Ellen  should  take  it.  Ellen  had  less  strength  but  quite  as 
much  obstinacy  as  her  enemy,  and  she  was  equally  resolved 
not  to  drink  a  drop.  Between  laughing  on  Nancy's  part, 
and  very  serious  anger  on  Ellen's,  a  struggle  eusued.  Nancy 
tried  to  force  it  down,  but  Ellen's  shut  teeth  were  as  firm 
as  a  vice,  and  the  end  was  that  two-thirds  were  bestowed  on 
the  sheet.     Ellen  burst  into  tears.     Nancv  lauj^hed. 

"  Well,  I  do  think,"  said  she,  "  you  arc  one  of  the  hardest 
customers  ever  I  came  across.  I  shouldn't  want  to  have 
the  managing  of  you  when  you  get  a  little  bigger.  O  the 
way  Miss  Fortune  will  look  when  she  comes  in  here  will  be 
a  caution !     O  what  fun  !" 

Nancy  shouted  and  clapped  her  hands.  "  Come,  stop  cry- 
ing !*'  said  she,  "  what  a  baby  you  are !  what  are  you  crying 
for  ?  come  stop ! — I'll  make  you  laugh  if  you  don't." 

Two  or  three  little  applications  of  Nancy's  fingers  made 
her  words  good,  but  laughing  was  mixed  with  crying,  and 
Ellen  writhed  in  hysterics.  Just  then  came  a  little  knock 
at  the  door.  Ellen  did  not  hear  it,  but  it  quieted  Nancy. 
She  stood  still  a  moment ;  and  then  as  the  knock  was  re- 
peated she  called  out  boldly  "  Come  in !"  Ellen  raised  her 
bead  "  to  see  who  there  might  be ;"  and  great  was  the  sur- 
prise of  both  and  the  joy  of  one  as  the  tall  form  and  broad 
aboulders  of  Mr.  Van  Brunt  presented  thcmsc\\ea. 
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''  Oh  Air.  Van  Brunt,"  sobbed  Ellon, ''  I  am  ao  glad  to  see 
you  !  won't  you  please  send  Nancy  away  ]" 

"  What  are  you  doing  here?'*  said  the  astonished  Dutch- 
man. 

"  Look  and  see,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,"  said  Nancy  with  a  smile 
of  mischiers  own  cuMing ;  ^  you  won't  be  long  finding  out 
I  guess." 

*•*•  Take  yourself  off,  and  don't  let  me  hear  of  your  being 
caught  here  again." 

**  rjl  go  when  I'm  ready,  thank  you,"  said  Nancy ;  "  and 
as  to  the  .rest  I  haven't  been  caught  the  first  time  yet ;  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean." 

She  sprang  as  she  finished  her  sentence,  for  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
made  a  sudden  movement  to  catch  her  then  and  there.  He 
was  foiled  ;  and  then  began  a  running  chase  round  the  room, 
in  the  course  of  which  Nancy  dodged,  pushed,  and  sprang, 
with  the  power  of  squeezing  by  impassibles  and  overleaping 
impossibilities,  that  to  say  the  least  of  it  was  remarkable. 
The  room  was  too  small  for  her  and  she  was  caught  at  last 

*•''  I  vow  !"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt  as  he  pinioned  her  hands, 
"  I  should  like  to  see  you  play  blind-man's-buff  for  onoe,  if 
I  waren't  the  blind  man." 

"  Ilow'd  you  see  me  if  you  was  7"  said  Nancy,  scorn- 
fully. 

^^  Now,  Miss  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  as  he  brought 
her  to  Ellen's  bedside,  "  here  she  is  safe ;  what  ahail  I  do 
with  her  ?" 

**  If  you  will  only  send  her  away,  and  not  let  her  come 
back,  Mr.  Van  Brunt !"  said  Ellen,  ^'  111  be  so  mudi  obliged 
to  you !" 

''  Let  me  go !"  said  Nancy.  "  I  declare  you're  a  real 
mean  Dutchman,  Mr.  Van  Brunt." 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  one,  and  laid  the  other  lightly 
over  her  ears. 

"  I'll  let  you  go,"  said  he.  "  Now,  don't  you  be  caught 
here  again  if  you  know  wliat  is  good  for  yourself." 

He  saw  Miss  Nanev  out  of  the  door,  and  then  came  back  to 
Ellen,  who  was  crying  heartily  again  from  nervous  vexation. 

"  She's  gone,"  said  he.     ''  What  has  that  wicked  thing 
been  doing,  Miss  Ellen  1  what's  the  matter  with  youl** 
'*  Oh,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,"  said  E\\«\/^  ^wv  wailv. 
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die  bas  worried  me ;  she  has  been  here  this  great  while ;  just 
look  at  all  my  things  on  the  floor,  and  that  isn't  the  half." 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  gave  a  long  whistle  as  his  eye  surveyed 
tlM  tokens  of  Miss  Nancy's  mischief-making,  over  and 
through  which  both  she  and  himself  had  been  chasing  at 
fall  speed,  making  the  state  of  matters  rather  worse  than  it 
was  before. 

'^  I  do  say,"  said  he,  slowly,  "  that  is  too  bad.  I'd  fLx  them 
up  again  for  you,  Miss  Ellen,  if  1  knew  how ;  but  my  hands 
are  a'most  as  clumsy  as  my  feet,  and  1  see  the  marks  of 
thetn  there;  it's  too  bad  I  declare;  I  didn't  know  what  I 
was  going  on." 

**  Never  mind,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,"  said  Ellen,—"  I  don't 
mind  what  you  have  done  a  bit.    I'm  «o  glad  to  see  you !" 

She  put  out  her  little  hand  to  him  as  she  spoke.  He  took 
it  in  his  own  silently,  but  though  he  said  and  showed  noth- 
ing of  it,  Ellen's  look  and  tone  of  affection  thrilled  his  heart 
with  pleasure. 

"  How  do  you  do  ]"  said  he  kindly. 

"  I'm  a  great  deal  better,"  said  Ellen.  "  Sit  down,  won't 
you,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  ?    I  want  to  see  you  a  little." 

Horses  wouldn't  have  drawn  him  away  after  that  He 
aat  down. 

"  Ain't  you  going  to  be  up  again  some  of  these  days  ?" 
aaid  he. 

"  O  yea,  I  hope  so,"  said  Ellen  sighing ;  "  I  am  very  tired 
of  lying  here." 

He  looked  round  the  room  ;  got  up  and  mended  the  fire ; 
then  came  and  sat  down  again. 

"  I  was  up  yesterday  for  a  minute,"  said  Ellen,  "  but  the 
chair  tired  me  so  I  was  glad  to  get  back  to  bed  again." 

It  was  no  wonder;  harder  and  straighter-backed  chairs 
never  were  invented.     Probably  Mr,  Van  Brunt  thought  so. 

*^  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  rocking-cheer )"  said  he 
suddenly,  as  if  a  bright  thought  had  struck  him. 

'*  Oh  yes,  how  much  I  should !"  said  Ellen,  with  another 
long-drawn  breath,  "but  there  isn't  auch  a  thing  in  the 
house  that  ever  I  saw." 

"  Ay,  but  there  is  in  other  houses  though,"  said  Mr.  Van 
Brunt,  with  as  near  an  approach  to  a  smile  as  his  lips  com- 
m<Hily  made; — we'll  Bee  ! 
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Ellen  smiled  more  broadly.  "  But  don't  you  give  your- 
self any  trouble  for  me,"  said  she.  • 

"  Trouble  indeed !"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt ;  "  I  don't  know 
any  thing  about  that.  How  came  that  wicked  thing  up  here 
to  plague  you?" 

"  She  said  aunt  Fortune  left  her  to  take  care  of  me." 

"  That's  one  of  her  lies.  Your  aunt's  gone  out,  I  know ; 
but  she's  a  trifle  wiser  than  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that.  She 
has  plagued  you  badly,  ha'n't  she  ?" 

He  might  have  thought  so.     The  colour  which'  excitement 
^brought  into  Ellen's  face  had  faded  away,  and  she  had  set- 
tled herself  back  against  her  pillow  with  an  expression  of 
weakness  and  weariness  that  the  strong  man  saw  and  felt. 

"  What  is  there  I  can  do  for  you  1"  said  he,  with  a  gen- 
tleness that  seemed  almost  strange  from  such  lips. 

"  If  you  would,"  said  Ellen  faintly, — "  if  you  could  be  so 
kind  as  to  read  me  a  hymn  ? — I  should  be  so  glad.  I've  had 
nobody  to  read  to  me." 

Her  hand  put  the  little  book  towards  him  as  she  said  so. 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  would  vastly  rather  any  9ne  had  asked 
him  to  plough  an  acre.  He  was  to  the  full  as  much  con- 
founded as  poor  Ellen  had  once  been  at  a  request  of  his. 
He  hesitat^^l,  and  looked  towards  Ellen  wishing  for  an  c;l- 
cuse.  But  the  pale  little  face  that  lay  there  against  the  pil- 
low,— the  drooping  eyelids, — the  meek  helpless  look  of  the 
little  child,  put  all  excuses  out  of  his  head ;  and  though  he 
would  have  chosen  to  do  almost  any  thing  else,  he  took  the 
book  and  asked  her  "Where?"  She  said  anywhere;  and 
he  took  the  first  he  saw. 

"  Poor,  weak,  and  worthlo^B  thoagh  I  am, 
I  liavo  a  rich  almiglity  friend ; 
Jeans  the  Saviour  iH  hiit  name, 
Ho  freely  loves,  and  without  end." 

"  Oh,"  said  Ellen  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure,  and  folding  her 
hands  on  her  breast, — "how  lovely  that  is !" 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and  then  went 
on  with  increased  gravity. 

"lie  ransomM  me  fVom  hell  with  blood, 
And  by  liis  powV  my  foes  controird; 
He  fonnd  me  wandMns  for  fh>m  God, 
And  brought  me  Vo  mm  ^oiea^a^'^ 
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"  Fold  T*  Mud  Ellen,  opening  her  eyes ;  "  what  is  that  ?" 

"It's  where  sheep  are  penned,  ain't  it?"  said  Mr.  Van 
*  Brunt,  after  a  pause. 

"  Oh  •yeg !"  said  Ellen,  "  that's  it ;  I  remember ;  that's 
like  what  he  said,  '  I  am  the  good  shepherd,'  and  '  the  Lord 
is  ray  shepherd ;'  I  know  now.     Go  on,  please." 

He  fini^ed  the  hymn  without  more  interruption.  Look- 
ing again  towards  Ellen,  he  was  surprised  to  see  several 
large  tears  finding  their  way  down  her  cheeks  from  under 
the  wet  eyelash.  •  But  she  quickly  wiped  them  away, 

"What  do  you  read  them  things  for,"  said  he,  "if  they 
make  you  feel  bad  ?" 

"  Feel  bad  !"  said  Ellen.  "  Oh  they  don't ;  they  make 
me  happy  ;  1  love  them  dearly.  I  never  read  that  one  be- 
fore. You  can't  think  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
reading  it  to  me.    Will  you  let  me  see  where  it  is  1" 

He  gave  it  her. 

"  Yes,  there's  his  mark !"  said  Ellen,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
"  Now,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  would  you  be  so  very  good  as  to 
read  it  once  more  ?" 

He  obeyed.  It  was  easier  this  time.  She  listened  as 
before  with  closed  eyes,  but  the  colour  came  and  went  once 
o»  tvrice. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said,  when  he  had  done. 
"Are  you  going?" 

"  I  must ;  I  have  some  things  to  look  afler." 

She  held  his  hand  still. 

"  Mr.  Van  Brunt, — don't  you  love  hymns  7" 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  'em,  Miss  Ellen." 

"  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  are  you  one  of  that  fold  ?" 

"  What  fold  1" 

"  The  fold  of  Christ's  people." 

"  I'm  afeard  not.  Miss  Ellen,"  said  he  soberly,  afler  a 
minute's  pause. 

"  Because,"  said  Ellen,  bursting  into  tears,  "  I  wish  you 
were,  yqtj  much." 

She  carried  the  great  brown  hand  to  her  lips  before  she 
let  it  go.  He  went  without  saying  a  word.  But  when  he 
got  out  he  stopped  and  looked  at  a  little  tear  she  had  lefl 
on  the  back  of  it.  And  he  looked  till  one  of  his  own  fell 
iApre  to  keep  it  company.  \ 


\ 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

O  ihiU  Aa^  how  Md  a  pMNge  *Us! 


THE  next  day,  about  the  middle  of  the  aflernoon,  a  light 
step  crossed  the  shed,  and  the  great  door  opening  gently, 
in  walked  Miss  Alice  Humphreys.  The  room  was  all  ^  red^ 
up,"  and  Miss  Fortune  and  her  mother  sat  there  at  work ; 
one  picking  over  white  beans  at  the  table,  the  other  in  her 
usual  seat  by  the  fire,  and  at  her  usual  employmont,  which 
wa^  knitting.  Alice  came  forward,  and  asked  the  old  lady 
how  she  did. 

"  Pretty  well — O  pretty  well !"  she  answered,  with  the 
look  of  bland  good-humour  her  fiice  almost  always  wore,-^ 
"  and  glad  to  see  you,  dear.     Take  a  chair." 

Alice  did  so,  quite  aware  that  the  other  person  in  the 
room  was  not  glad  to  see  her. 

"  And  how  goes  the  world  with  you,  Miss  Fortune  ?" 

"  Humph  !  it's  a  queer  kind  of  world,  1  think,"  answered 
that  lady  dryly,  sweeping  some  of  the  picked  beans  into  her 
pan ; — "  I  get  almost  sick  of  it  sometimes." 

''Why,  what's  the  matter?"  said  Alice,  pleasantly; 
*'  may  1  ask  ?     Has  any  thing  happened  to  trouble  you  1 

'^  O  no !"  said  the  other  somewhat  impatiently ;  "  nothing 
that's  any  matter  to  any  one  but  myself;  it's  no  use  speak- 
ing about  it." 

*'  Ah !  Fortune  never  would  take  the  world  easy,**  said 
the  old  woman,  shaking  her  head  from  side  to  side ;  ^  never 
would ; — I  never  could  get  her." 

*'  Now  do  hush,  mother,  will  you !"  said  the  dauffhter, 
turning  round  upon  her  Mrith  startling  sharpness  of  look  and 
tone ; — "  *  take  the  world  eaay  V  y  ow  alvk^a^^  did  \  I  am  glad 
^noi't  iilcayou." 
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''I  don't  think  it's  a  bad  way  afler  all,"  said  Alice; 
**  what's  the  use  of  taking  it  hard,  Miss  Fortune  ?" 

^  The  way  one  goes  on  !"  said  that  lady,  picking  away  at 
her  beans  very  &st  and  not  answering  Alice's  question, — 
*^rm  tired  of  it; — toil,  toil,  and  drive,  drive, — from  morn- 
ing to  night ; — and  what's  the  end  of  it  all  f 

•*  Not  much,"  said  Alice  gravely,  "  if  our  toiling  looks  no 
further  than  (hii  world.  When  we  go  we  shall  carry  noth- 
ing away  with  us.  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  wearisome 
to  toil  only  for  what  we  cannot  keep  nor  stay  long  to  enjoy." 

^  It's  a  pity  you  wam't  a  minister,  Miss  Alice,  said  Miss 
Fortune  dryly. 

''O  no,  Miss  Fortune,"  said  Alice  smiling,  ^the  family 
would  be  overstocked.  My  father  is  one  and  my  brother 
will  be  another;  a  third  would  be  too  much.  You  must  be 
id  gpod  as  to  let  me  preach  without  taking  orders." 

"  Well,  I  wish  every  minister  was  as  good  a  one  as  you'd 
make,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  her  hard  £su!e  giving  way  a  little ; 
— "at  any  rate  nobody 'd  mind  any  thing  you'd  say,  Miss 
Alice." 

**That  would  be  unlucky,  in  one  sense,"  said  Alice; 
"  but  I  believe  I  know  what  you  mean.  But,  Miss  Fortune, 
no  one  would  dream  the  world  went  very  hard  with  you. 
I  don't  know  any  body  I  think  lives  in  more  independent 
comfort  and  plenty,  and  has  things  more  to  her  mind.  I 
never  come  to  the  house  that  I  am  not  struck  with  the  fine 
look  of  the  farm  and  all  that  belongs  to  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  laSy,  nodding  her  head  two  or  three 
times,  "Mr.  Van  Brunt  is  a  good  farmer — ^very  good — 
there's  no  doubt  about  that." 

"  I  wonder  what  h^d  do,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  quickly 
and  sharply  as  before,  "  if  there  wam't  a  head  to  manage 
for  him !— -O  the  fiirm's  well  enough,  Miss  Alice, — tain't 
that ;  every  one  knows  where  his  own  shoe  pinches." 

"  I  wish  you'd  let  me  into  the  secret  then,  Miss  Fortune ; 
Fm  a  cobbler  by  profession." 

Miss  Fortune's  ill-humor  was  giving  way,  but  something 
disagreeable  seemed  again  to  cross  her  mii^id.  Her  brow 
darkened. 

"  I  say  it's  a  poor  kind  of  world  and  I'm  sick  of  it !  One 
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may  slave  and  slave  one's  life  out  for  other  people,  and  what 
thanks  do  you  get  ? — Pm  sick  of  it." 

"  lliere's  a  little  body  up-stairs,  or  I'm  much  mistaken, 
who  will  give  you  very  sincere  thanks  for  every  kindness 
shown  her." 

Miss  Fortune  tossed  her  head,  and  brushing  the  refuse 
beans  into  her  lap,  she  pushed  back  her  chair  with  a  jerk  to 
go  to  the  fire  with  them. 

"  Much  you  know  about  her.  Miss  Alice  !  Thanks,  in- 
deed !  I  haven't  seen  the  sign  of  such  a  thing  since  she's 
been  here,  for  all  1  have  worked  and  worked  and  had  plague 
enough  with  her  I  am  9ure.  Deliver  me  from  other  peo- 
ple's children,  say  I !" 

"  After  all.  Miss  Fortune,"  said  Alice  soberly,  "it  is  not 
what  we  ih  lor  people  that  makes  them  love  us,— or  at 
least  every  thing  depends  on  the  way  things  are  done.  A 
look  of  love,  a  word  of  kindness,  goes  further  towards  win- 
ning the  heart  tlun  years  of  service  or  benefactions  moun- 
tain-high without  them." 

"  Docs  she  say  I  am  unkind  to  her  ?"  asked  Miss  Fortune 
fiercelv. 

"  l*ardon  me,"  said  Alice,  "  words  on  her  part  arc  unneces- 
sary ;  it  is  easy  to  see  from  your  own  that  there  is  no  love 
lost  between  you,  and  I  am  very  sorry  it  is  so." 

"  Love,  indeed  !"  said  Miss  Fortune  with  great  indigna- 
tion ;  "  there  never  was  any  to  lose  I  can  assure  you.  She 
plagues  the  very  life  out  of  me.  Why,  she  hadn't  been  here 
three  days  before  she  went  off  with  that  girl  Nancy  Vawse 
that  I  had  told  her  never  to  go  near,  and  was  gone  all  night ; 
that's  the  time  she  got  in  the  brook.  And  if  you'd  seen  her 
face  when  I  was  scolding  her  about  it ! — it  was  like  seven 
thunder  clouds.  Much  you  know  about  it !  I  dare  say 
she's  very  sweet  to  you ;  that's  the  way  she  is  to  every 
body  beside  me — they  all  think  she's  too  good  to  live; 
and  it  just  makes  me  mad !" 

"She  told  me  herself,"  said  Alice,  "of  her  behaving  ill 
another  time,  about  her  mother's  letter." 

"  Yes — that  was  another  time.     I  wish  you'd  seen  herl" 

"  I  believe  she  saw  and  felt  her  fault  in  that  case.  Didn't 
she  ask  your  pardon  1  she  said  she  would." 

"  Ves,"  said  Miss  Fonunft  ^t^Xy^""  ^^w  ^^Sa^vseiV 
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^  Has  ^e  had  her  letter  yet  V 

"No."   • 

"  How  is  she  to-day  ?" 

**  O  she's  well  enough — she's  sitting  up.  You  can  go  up 
and  see  her." 

"  I  will  directly,"  said  Alice.  "  But  now,  Miss  Fortune,  I 
am  going  to  ask  a  favour  of  you, — will  you  do  me  a  great 
pleasure  1" 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Alice, — if  I  can." 

"If  you  think  Ellen  has  been  sufficiently  punished  for 
kcr  ill-behaviour — if  you  do  not  think  it  right  to  withhold 
her  letter  still, — will  you  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
giving  it  to  her?  I  should  take  it  as  a  great  favour  to 
myself." 

Miss  Fortune  made  no  kind  of  reply  to  this,  but  stalked 
out  of  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stalked  in  again  with 
the  letter,  which  she  gave  to  Alice,  only  saying  shortly,  "  It 
came  to  me  in  a  letter  from  her  £ithcr." 

**  You  are  willing  she  should  have  it  ?"  said  Alice. 

"  O  yes ! — do  what  you  like  with  it." 

Alice  now  went  softly  up  stairs.  She  found  Ellen's  door 
a  little  ajar,  and  looking  in  could  see  Ellen  seated  in  a  rock- 
ing-chair between  the  door  and  the  fire,  in  her  double-gown, 
and  with  her  hymn-book  in  her  hand.  It  liapponcd  that 
'  EUen  had  spent  a  good  part  of  that  afternoon  in  crying  for 
her  lost  letter ;  and  the  face  that  she  turned  to  the  door  on 
hearing  some  slight  noise  outi^ide  was  very  white  and  thin 
indeed.  And  though  it  was  placid  too,  her  eye  searched  the 
crack  of  the  door  with  a  keen  wistfulness  that  went  to  Alice's 
heart.  But  as  the  door  was  gently  pushed  open,  and  the 
eye  caught  the  figure  that  stood  behind  it,  the  sudden  and 
mtire  change  of  expression  took  away  all  her  powers  of 
speech.  Ellen's  face  became  radiant;  she  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  as  Alice  came  silently  in  and  kneeling  down  to  be 
near  her  took  her  in  her  arms,  Ellen  put  both  hers  round 
Alice's  neck  and  laid  her  face  there ; — ontf  was  too  happy 
and  the  other  too  touched  to  say  a  word. 

"My  poor  child  !"  was  Alice's  first  expression. 

"  No  I  ain't,"  said  Ellen,  tightening  the  squeeze  of  her 
arms  round  AYice^a  neck;  "I  am  not  poor  at  all  uow." 

Alice  presently  rose,  sat  down  in  the  TOcV\i\g^-(i\vw  wA 
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took  Ellen  in  her  lap;  and  Ellen  rested  her  head  on  her 
bosom  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  of  old  time  on  her 
mother's. 

"  I  am  too  happy,"  she  murmured.  But  she  was  weep- 
ing, and  the  current  of  tears  seemed  to  gather  force  as  it 
flowed.  What  was  little  Ellen  thinking  of  just  then  1  O 
those  times  gone  by ! — when  she  had  sat  just  so ;  her  head 
pillowed  on  another  as  gentle  a  breast ;  kind  arms  wrapped 
round  her,  just  as  now;  the  same  little  old  double-gown; 
the  same  weak  helpless  feeling ;  the  same  committing  her- 
self to  the  strength  and  care  of  another ; — ^how  much  the 
same,  and  oh !  how  much  not  the  same ! — ^and  Ellen  knew 
both.  Blessing  as  she  did  the  breast  on  which  she  leaned 
and  the  arms  whose  pressure  she  felt,  they  yet  reminded  her 
sadly  of  those  most  loved  and  so  very  far  away ;  and  it  was 
an  odd  mixture  of  relief  and  regret,  joy  and  sorrow,  grati- 
fied and  ungratified  affection,  that  opened  the  sluices  of  her 
eyes.     Tears  poured. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  love  ?"  said  Alice  softly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  whispered  Ellen. 

"  Are  you  so  glad  to  see  me?  or  so  sorry  ?  or  what  is  it 7" 

^'  Oh,  glad  and  sorry  both,  I  think,"  said  Ellen  with  a  long 
breath,  and  sitting  up. 

"  Have  you  wanted  me  so  much,  my  poor  child  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much,"  said  Ellen,  her  words  cut 
short. 

"  And  didn't  you  know  that  I  have  been  sick  too  1  What 
did  you  think  had  become  of  me  ?  Why,  Mrs.  Vawse  was 
with  me  a  whole  week,  and  this  is  the  very  first  day  I  have 
been  able  to  go  out.  It  is  so  fine  to-day  I  was  permitted  to 
ride  Sharp  down." 

"  Was  that  it  ?"  said  Ellen.  "  I  did  wonder,  Miss  Alice, 
I  did  wonder  very  much  why  you  did  not  come  to  see  me, 
but  I  never  liked  to  ask  aunt  Fortune,  because — ^" 

"  Because  what  1" 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  say  what  I  was  going  to ; — ^I 
had  a  feeling  she  would  be  glad  about  what  I  was  sorrj 
about." 

"  Don't  know  that  you  ought  to  say,"  said  Alice.    "  Re- 
ember,  you  are  to  ^dy  ^g\\^  NvVk  m^r 
47/tn  tmiled  a  glad  smile. 
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•*  And  you  have  had  a  weary  two  weeks  of  it,  haven't 
you,  dear  ?" 

**  Oh,"  said  Ellen,  with  another  long-drawn  sigh,  "  how 
weary !  Part  of  that  time,  to  be  sure,  I  was  out  of  my  head ; 
but  1  have  got  so  tired  lying  here  all  alone ;  aunt  fortune 
coming  in  and  out  was  just  as  good  as  nobody." 

"  Poor  child !"  said  Alice,  "  you  have  had  a  worse  time 
than  I." 

^  I  used  to  lie  and  watch  that  crack  in  the  door  at  the  foot 
of  my  bed,"  said  Ellen,  "and  I  got  so  tired  of  it  I  hated  to 
see  it,  but  when  I  opened  my  eyes  I  couldn't  help  looking 
at  it,  and  watching  all  the  little  ins  and  outs  in  the  crack  till 
I  was  as  sick  of  it  as  could  be.  And  that  button  too  that  fast- 
ens the  door,  and  the  little  round  mark  the  button  has  made, 
and  thinking  how  far  the  button  went  round.  And  then  if  I 
looked  towards  the  windows  I  would  go  right  to  counting  the 
panes,  first  up  and  down  and  then  across ;  and  I  didn't  want 
to  count  them,  but  I  couldn't  help  it ;  and  watching  to  see 
through  which  pane  the  sky  looked  brightest.  Oh  1  got  so 
sick  of  it  all !  There  was  only  the  fire  that  I  didn't  get  tired 
of  looking  at ;  I  always  liked  to  lie  and  look  at  that,  except 
when  it  hurt  my  eyes.  And  oh  how  I  wanted  to  see  you. 
Miss  Alice !  You  can't  think  how  sad  I  felt  that  you  didn't 
come  to  see  me.  I  couldn't  think  what  could  be  the  mat- 
ter." 

"I  should  have  been  with  you,  dear,  and  not  have  lefl 
you,  if  1  had  not  been  tied  at  home  myself" 

"So  I  thought;  and  that  made  it  seem  so  very  strange. 
But  O!  don't  you  think,"  said  Ellen,  her  face  suddenly 
brightening, — "  don't  you  think  Mr.  Van  Brunt  came  up  to 
see  me  last  night?  Wasn't  it  good  of  him?  He  even 
sat  down  and  read  to  me ;  only  think  of  that.  And  isn't 
he  kind  ?  he  asked  if  I  would  like  a  rocking-chair ;  and  of 
course  I  said  yes,  for  these  other  chairs  are  dreadful,  they 
break  my  back ;  and  there  wasn't  such  a  thing  as  a  rocking- 
chair  in  aunt  Fortune's  house,  she  hates  'em,  she  says ;  and 
this  morning,  the  first  thing  I  knew,  in  walked  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
with  this  nice  rocking-chair.  Just  get  up  and  see  how  nice 
it  is ; — you  see  the  back  is  cushioned,  and  the  elbows,  as  well 
B8  the  Beat; — it's  queer-looking,  ain't  \t  1  but  \\Ja  N W'J  ^\Si* 
M^ruble.     Waan  't  it  good  of  him  ]" 
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"  It  was  very  kind,  I  think.  But  do  you  know,  Ellen,  I 
am  going  to  have  a  quarrel  with  you  1" 

"What  about?"  said  Ellen.  "I  don't  believe  it's  any 
thing  very  bad,  for  you  look  pretty  good-humoured,  consid- 
ering." 

"  Nothing  very  bad,"  said  Alice, "  but  still  enough  to  quar- 
rel about.  You  have  twice  said '  ainW^  since  I  have  been  here." 

«  Oh,"  said  Ellen,  laughing,  "  is  that  all  f 

"  Yes,"  said  Alice,  "  and  my  English  ears  don't  like  it  at 
all." 

"  Then  they  sha'n't  hear  it,"  said  Ellen,  kissing  her.  "  I 
don't  know  what  makes  me  say  it ;  I  never  used  to.  But 
I'f  e  got  more  to  tell  you ;  I've  had  more  visiters.  Who  do 
you  think  came  to  see  me  ? — you'd  never  guess — Nancy 
Vawsc ! — Mr.  Van  Brunt  came  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  when 
I  was  almost  worried  to  death  with  her.  Only  think  of  her 
coming  up  here !  unknown  to  every  body.  And  she  stayed 
an  age,  and  how  she  did  go  on.  She  cracked  nuts  on  the 
hearth ; — she  got  every  stitch  of  my  clothes  out  of  my  trunk 
and  scattered  them  over  the  floor ; — she  tried  to  make  me 
drink  gruel  till  between  us  we  spilled  a  great  parcel  on  the 
bed ;  and  she  had  begun  to  tickle  me  when  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
came.  O  wasn't  I  glad  to  see  him !  And  when  aunt  For- 
tune came  up  and  saw  it  all  she  was  as  angry  as  she  could 
be ;  and  she  scolded  and  scolded,  till  at  last  I  told  her  it 
was  none  of  my  doing, — I  couldn't  help  it  at  all, — and  she 
needn't  talk  so  to  me  about  it ;  and  then  she  said  it  was 
my  fault  the  whole  of  it !  that  if  I  hadn't  scraped  acquaint- 
ance with  Nancy  when  she  had  forbidden  me  all  this  would 
never  have  happened." 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  that,  isn't  there,  Ellen  *?" 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  think  it  might  all  have  happened 
whether  or  no ;  and  at  any  rate  it  is  a  little  hard  to  talk  so 
to  me  about  it  now  when  it's  all  over  and  can't  be  helped. 
O,  I  have  been  so  tired  to-day.  Miss  Alice ! — aunt  Fortune 
has  been  in  such  a  bad  humour." 

"  What  put  her  in  a  bad  humour  7" 

"  Why,  all  this  about  Nancy  in  the  first  place ;  and  then 
I  know  she  didn't  like  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  bringing  the  rock- 
^  iag-chair  for  me ;  she  couidiOt  say  Tnxi<^\svi\»  V  ^sa\)id.«AAbY 
■JWr  fAC0.     And  then  Mra,  Vaxv  Bt\wiC%  oomvsiv-^  ^^^ 
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Aink  she  liked  that.  O,  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  came  to  see  me 
this  morniDg,  and  brought  me  a  custard.  How  many  peo- 
ple are  kind  to  me ! — everywhere  I  go." 

"I  hope,  dear  Ellen,  you  don't  forget  whose  kindness 
sends  them  all." 

.     ^'  I  don't,  Miss  Alice ;  I  always  think  of  that  now ;  and 
it  seems  you  can't  think  how  pleasant  to  me  sometimes." 

I^^Then  I  hope  you  can  bear  imkindness  from  one  poor 
woman, — who  after  all  isn't  as  happy  as  you  are, — without 
feeling  any  ill-will  towards  her  in  return." 

"  I  don't  think  I  feel  ill-will  towards  her,"  said  Ellen ;  "  I 
always  try  as  hard  as  I  can  not  to ;  but  I  can't  like  her,  Miss 
Alice ;  and  I  do  get  out  of  patience.  It's  very  easy  to  put 
me  out  of  patience,  I  think ;  it  takes  almost  nothing  some- 
times." 

"  But  remember,  '  charity  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.' " 

"  And  I  try  all  the  while,  dear  Miss  Alice,  to  keep  down 
my  bad  feelings,"  said  Ellen,  her  eyes  watering  as  she 
spoke ;  "  I  try  and  pi  ay  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
by  and  by ;  I  believe  I  am  very  bad." 

Alice  drew  her  closer. 

*'  I  have  felt  very  sad  part  of  to-day,"  said  Ellen  pres- 
ently ;  "  aunt  Fortune,  and  my  being  so  lonely,  and  my 
poor  letter,  altogether ; — but  part  of  the  time  I  felt  a  great 
deal  better.  I  was  learning  that  lovely  hymn, — do  you 
know  it.  Miss  Alice  % — *  Poor,  weak,  and  worthless,  though 
1  am  r " 

Alice  went  on : — 

"  I  have  8  rich  almipfh^  friend, 
Jesus  the  Saviour  is  Lis  name, 
He  fbeely  loves,  and  without  end.'' 

"  O  dear  Ellen,  whoever  can  say  that,  has  no  right  to  be 
unhappy.  No  matter  what  happens,  we  have  enough  to  be 
glad  of." 

"  And  then  I  was  thinking  of  those  words  in  the  Psalms,— 
•  Blessed  is  the  man' — stop,  I'll  find  it ;  I  don't  know  exactly 
how  it  goes ; — *  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven; 
whose  sin  is  covered.' " 

"O  yes  indeed !"  said  Alice.  "It  is  a  shame  that  any 
trifles  should  worry  much  those  whose  sins  are  forgiven  them 
and  who  are  the  children  of  the  great  King.    Poot  M.\S!&^QV 
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tune  never  knew  the  sweetness  of  those  words.  We  ought 
to  be  sorry  for  her,  and  pray  for  her,  Ellen ;  and  never,  never, 
even  in  thought,  return  evil  for  evil.  It  is  not  lik«  Christ 
to  do  so." 

"  I  will  not,  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  Ellen. 

"  You  can  help  it ;  but  there  is  only  one  way.  Now,  Ellen 
dear,  I  hare  three  pieces  of  news  for  you  that  I  think  you 
will  like.  One  concerns  you,  another  myself,  and  the  third 
concerns  both  you  and  myself     Which  will  you  have  first?" 

''Three  pieces  of  good  news!"  said  Ellen  with  opening 
eyes ; — "  I  think  I'll  have  my  part  first." 

Directing  Ellen's  eyes  to  her  pocket,  Alice  slowly  made  the 
corner  of  the  letter  show  itself  Ellen's  colour  came  and  went 
quick  as  it  was  drawn  forth ;  but  when  it  was  fairly  out  and 
she  knew  it  again,  she  flung  herself  upon  it  with  a  desperate 
eagerness  Alice  had  not  looked  for ;  she  was  startled  at  the 
half  frantic  way  in  which  the  child  clasped  and  kissed  it, 
weeping  bitterly  at  the  same  time.  Her  transport  was  al- 
most hysterical.  She  had  opened  the  letter,  but  she  was  not 
able  to  read  a  word ;  and  quitting  Alice's  arms  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  bed,  sobbing  in  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow 
that  seemed  to  take  away  her  reason.  Alice  looked  on  sur- 
prised a  moment,  but  only  a  moment,  and  turned  away. 

When  Ellen  was  able  to  begin  her  letter  the  reading  of  it 
served  to  throw  her  back  into  fresh  fits  of  tears.  Many  a  word 
of  Mrs.  Montgomery's  went  so  to  her  little  daughter's  heart 
that  its  very  inmost  cords  of  love  and  tenderness  were  wrung. 
It  is  true  the  letter  was  short  and  very  simple ;  but  it  came 
from  her  mother's  heart ;  it  was  written  by  her  mother's  hand ; 
and  the  very  old  remembered  handwriting  had  mighty  power 
to  move  her.  She  was  so  wrapped  up  in  her  own  feelings 
that  through  it  all  she  never  nct:?ed  that  Alice  was  not  near 
her,  that  Alice  did  not  speak  to  comfort  her.  When  the  let- 
ter had  been  read  time  after  time,  and  wept  over  again  and 
again,  and  Ellen  at  last  was  folding  it  up  for  the  present,  she 
bethought  herself  of  her  friend  and  turned  to  look  after  her. 
Alice  was  sitting  by  the  window,  her  face  hid  in  her  hands ; 
and  as  Ellen  drew  near  she  was  surprised  to  see  t^t  hti^ 
tears  were  flowing  and  her  breast  heaving.     Ellen  came 

Juite  close,  and  softly  laid  her  hand  on  Alice's  shoulder* 
ut  it  drear  no  attention. 
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"MiaB  Alice,"  said  Ellen  almost  fearfullj, — ''  dear  Miss 
Alice," — and  her  own  eyes  filled  fast  again,  "  what  is  the 
matter? — won't  you  tell  me? — Oh  don't  do  so!  please 
don't !" 

"  1  will  not,"  said  Alice  lifting  her  head ;  "  I  am  sorry  I 
have  tioubled  you  dear ;  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  help  it." 

She  kissed  Ellen,  whg  stood  anxious  and  sorrowful  by 
her  side,  and  brushed  away  her  tears.  But  Ellen  saw  she 
had  been  shedding  a  great  many. 

^^  What  is  the  matter,  dear  Miss  Alice?  what  has  hap- 
pened to  trouble  you? — won't  you  tell  me?" — Ellen  was 
almost  crying  herself. 

Alice  came  back  to  the  rocking-chair,  and  took  Ellen  in 
her  arms  again  ;  but  she  did  not  answer  her.  Leaning  her 
face  against  Ellen's  forehead  she  remained  silent.  Ellen 
ventured  to  ask  no  more  questions;  but  lifting  her  hand 
once  or  twice  caressingly  to  Alice's  face  she  was  distressed 
to  find  her  cheek  wet  still.     Alice  spoke  at  last. 

"  it  isn't  fair  not  to  tell  you  what  is  the  matter,  dear  El- 
len, since  I  have  let  you  see  me  sorrowing.  It  is  nothing 
new,  nor  anything  I  would  have  otherwise  if  I  could.  It  is 
only  that  I  have  had  a  mother  once,  and  have  lost  her ;  and 
you  brooght  back  the  old  time  so  strongly  that  I  could  not 
command  myself." 

Ellen  felt  a  hot  tear  drop  upon  her  forehead,  and  again 
ventured  to  speak  her  sympathy  only  by  silently  stroking 
Alice's  cheek. 

"  It  is  all  past  now,"  said  Alice ;  "  it  is  all  well.  I  would 
not  have  her  back  again.  I  shall  go  to  her  I  hope  by  and 
by." 

^  Oh  no !  you  must  stay  with  me,"  said  Ellen,  clasping 
both  arms  round  her. 

There  was  a  lon^  silence,  during  which  they  remained 
locked  in  each  other  s  arms. 

"  Ellen  dear^"  said  Alice  at  length,  "we  are  both  mother- 
less, for  the  present  at  least, — both  of  us  almost  alone  ;  I 
think  God  has  brought  us  together  to  be  a  comfort  to  each 
other.  We  will  be  sisters  while  he  permits  us  to  be  so. 
Don't  call  me  Miss  Alice  any  more.  You  shall  be  my  lit- 
tle sister  and  I  will  be  your  elder  sister,  and  my  home  shall 
be  your  home  aa  ireJJ." 
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Ellen's  arms  were  drawn  very  close  round  her  companion 
at  this,  but  she  said  nothing,  and  her  face  was  laid  in  Alice's 
bosom.  There  was  another  very  long  pause.  Then  Alice 
spoke  in  a  livelier  tone.  *^ 

"  Come,  Ellen  !  look  up !  you  and  I  have  forgotten  our- 
selves ;  it  isn't  good  for  sick  people  to  get  down  in  the 
dumps.  Look  up  and  let  me  see  these  pale  cheeks.  Don't 
you  want  something  to  eat  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ellen  faintly. 

"  What  would  you  say  to  a  cup  of  chicken  broth  1" 

"01  should  like  it  very  much !"  said  Ellen  with  new 
energy. 

"  Mai^ery  made  me  some  particularly  nice,  as  she  always 
does ;  and  I  took  it  into  my  head  a  little  might  not  come 
amiss  to  you ;  so  I  resolved  to  stand  the  chance  of  Sharp's 
jolting  it  all  over  me,  and  I  rode  down  with  a  little  pail  of 
it  on  my  arm.  Let  me  rake  open  these  coals  and  you  shall 
have  some  directly." 

"  And  did  you  come  without  being  spattered  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"Not  a  drop.  Is  this  what  you  use  to  warm  things 'in  1 
Never  mind,  it  has  had  gruel  in  it ;  I'll  set  the  tin  pail  on 
the  fire ;  it  won't  hurt  it." 

"  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Ellen,  "  for  do  you 
know  I  have  got  quite  tired  of  gruel,  and  panada  I  can't 
bear." 

"  Then  I  am  very  glad  I  brought  it." 

While  it  was  warming  Alice  washed  Ellen's  gruel  cup 
and  spoon  ;  and  presently  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Ellen  eating  the  broth  with  that  keen  enjoyment  none  know 
but  those  that  have  been  sick  and  are  getting  well.  She 
,  smiled  to  sec  her  gaining  strength  almost  in  the  very  act 
of  swallowing. 

"  Ellen,"  said ,  she  presently,  "  I  have  been  considering 
your  dressing-table.  It  looks  rather  doleful.  I'll  maike  you 
a  present  of  some  dimity,  and  when  you  come  to  see  me 
you  shall  make  a  cover  for  it  that  will  reach  down  to  fhe 
floor  and  hide  those  long  legs." 

"  That  wouldn't  do  at  all,"  said  Ellen ;  "  tfunt  Fortune 
would  go  off  into  all  sorts  of  fits." 

"What  about?" 

"  Why  the  waslung,  Miaa  JMiofe— \ft  \i»N^  «ick  «k  great 
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thing  to  wa^  every  now  and  then.  You  can't  think  what 
a  fuss  she  makes  if  I  have  more  than  just  so  many  white 
clothes  in  the  wash  every  week." 

"  That's  too  bad,"  said  Alice.  "  Suppose  you  bring  it  up 
to  me — ^it  wouldn't  be  often — and  I'll  have  it  washed  for 
you, — if  you  care  enough  about  it  to  take  the  trouble." 

"  O  indeed  I  do !"  said  Ellen ;  "  I  should  like  it  very  much ; 
and  I'll  get  Mr.  Van  Brunt  to — no  I  can't,  aunt  Fortune 
won't  let  me ;  I  was  going  to  say  I  would  get  him  to  saw  off 
the  legs  and  make  it  lower  for  me,  and  then  my  dressing, 
box  would  stand  so  nicely  on  the  top.  Maybe  I  can  yet. 
Oh  I  never  showed  you  my  boxes  and  things." 

Ellen  brought  them  all  out  and  displayed  their  beauties. 
In  the  course  of  going  over  the  writing-desk  she  came  to  the 
secret  drawer  and  a  little  money  in  it. 

"  Oh  that  puts  me  in  mind  1"  she  said.  "  Miss  Alice,  this 
money  is  to  be  spent  for  some  poor  child ; — now  I've  been 
thinking  Nancy  has  behaved  so  to  me  I  should  like  to  give 
her  .something  to  show  her  that  I  don't  feel  unkindly  about 
it — what  do  you  think  would  be  a  good  thing  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Ellen — I'll  take  the  matter  into  consid- 
eration." 

"  Do  you  think  a  Bible  would  do  1" 

"  Perhaps  that  would  do  as  well  as  any  thing ; — ^I'll  think 
about  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  do  it  very  much,"  said  Ellen,  "  for  she 
has  vexed  me  wonderfully." 

"  Well,  Ellen,  would  you  like  to  hear  my  other  pieces 
of  news  ?  or  have  you  no  curiosity  1" 

"  O  yes,  indeed,"  said  Ellen ;  "  I  had  forgotten  it  entirely ; 
what  is  it.  Miss  Alice  ?" 

"  You  know  I  told  you  one  concerns  only  myself,  but  it 
is  great  news  to  me.  I  learnt  this  morning  that  my  brother 
will  come  to  spend  the  holidays  with  me.  It  is  many 
months  since  I  have  seen  him." 

"  Does  he  live  far  away  1"  said  Ellen. 
'     "  Yes, — he  has  gone  far  away  to  pursue  his  studies,  and 
cannot  come  home  often.     The  other  piece  of  news  is  that 
I  intend,  if  you  have  no  objection,  to  ask  Miss  Fortune's 
leave  to  have  you  spend  the  holidays  with  me  too." 

**  Ob,  dellgbtfal  r  said  EiJen,  starting  \i]j  Wiii  ^YS^\i% 
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her  hands,  and  then  throwmg  them  round  her  adopted  sis- 
ter's neck ; — "  dear  Alice,  how  good  you  are !" 

"Then  I  suppose  I  may  reckon  upon  your  consent," 
said  Alice,  "  and  I'll  speak  to  Miss  Fortune  without  de- 
lay." 

^'  O  thank  you,  dear  Miss  Alice ; — ^how  glad  J  am !  I  shall 
he  happy  all  the  time  from  now  till  then  thinking  of  it. 
You  aren't  going  ?" 

"  I  must." 

"  Ah  don't  go  yet  I  Sit  down  again ;  you  know  you're 
my  sister, — don't  you  want  to  read  mamma's  letter?" 

"  If  you  please,  Ellen,  I  should  like  it  very  much." 

She  sat  down,  and  Ellen  gave  her  the  letter,  and  stood  hy 
while  she  read  it,  watching  her  with  glistening  eyes ;  and 
though  as  she  saw  Alice's  fill  her  own  overflowed  again,  she 
hung  over  her  still  to  the  last ;  going  over  every  line  this 
time  with  a  new  pleasure. 

''New  York,  Saturday,  Nov.  22,  18—. 
"  My  Dear  Ellen, 

"  I  meant  to  have  written  to  you  hefore,  but  have  been 
scarcely  able  to  do  so.  I  did  make  one  or  two  efforts  which 
came  to  nothing ;  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  before  finishing 
any  thing  that  could  be  called  a  letter.  To-day  I  feel  much 
stronger  than  I  have  at  any  time  since  your  departure. 

"  1  have  missed  you,  my  dear  child,  very  much.  There  is  not 
an  hour  in  the  day,  nor  a  half  hour,  that  the  want  of  you  does 
not  come  home  to  my  heart ;  and  I  think  I  have  missed  you 
in  my  very  dreams.  This  separation  is  a  very  hard  thing  to 
bear.  But  the  hand  that  has  arranged  it  does  nothing  amiss ; 
we  must  trust  Him,  my  daughter,  that  all  will  be  well.  I  feel 
it  is  well ;  though  sometimes  the  thought  of  your  dear  little 
face  is  almost  too  much  for  me.  I  will  thank  God  I  have  had 
such  a  blessing  so  long,  and  I  now  commit  my  treasure  to 
Him.  It  is  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  me  to  do  this,  for 
nothing  committed  to  his  care  is  ever  forgotten  or  neglected. 
Oh  my  daughter,  never  fi)rget  to  pray ;  never  slight  it.  It  is 
almost  my  only  refuge,  now  I  have  lost  you,  and  it  bears  roe 
up.  How  often — how  oflen, — through  years  gone  by,^ 
when  heart-sick  and  faint^ — ^l  have  €aJlleii  ou  my  knees^  8&d 
meeaiily  there  have  beeu  «e  Vt^«se  Qxc^^i  t»^^^R«x«t 
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Sprinkled  upon  my  spirit's  fever.  Learn  to  love  prayer,  dear 
lien,  and  then  you  will  have  a  cure  for  all  the  sorrows  of 
life.  And  keep  this  letter,  that  if  ever  you  are  like  to  for- 
get it,  your  mother's  testimony  may  come  to  mind  again. 

"  My  tea,  that  used  to  be  so  pleasant,  has  become  a  sad  meal 
to  me.  I  drink  it  mechanically  and  set  down  my  cup,  re- 
membering only  that  the  dear  little  hand  which  used  to 
minister  to  my  wants  is  near  me  no  more.  My  child — my 
child  ! — words  are  poor  to  express  the  heart's  yearnings, — 
my  spirit  is  near  you  all  the  time. 

"  Your  old  gentleman  has  paid  me  several  visits.  The  day 
after  you  went  came  some  beautiful  pigeons.  I  sent  word 
back  that  you  were  no  longer  here  to  enjoy  his  gifts,  and  the 
next  day  he  came  to  see  me.  He  has  shown  himself  very 
kind.  And  all  this,  dear  Ellen,  had  for  its  immediate  cause 
your  proper  and  ladylike  behaviour  in  the  store.  That 
thought  has  been  sweeter  to  me  than  all  the  old  gentleman's 
birds  and  fruit.  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  though  1  have 
aeen  him  so  many  times  I  am  still  perfectly  ignorant  of  his 
name. 

"  We  set  sail  Monday  in  the  England.  Your  father  has  se- 
cured a  nice  state-room  for  me,  and  I  have  a  store  of  comforts 
laid  up  for  the  voyage.  So  next  week  you  may  imagine  me 
out  on  the  broad  ocean,  with  nothing  but  sky  and  clouds  and 
water  be  seen  around  me,  and  probably  much  too  sick  to  look 
at  those.     Never  mind  that ;  the  sickness  is  good  for  me. 

''  I  will  write  you  as  soon  as  1  can  again,  and  send  by  the 
first  conveyance. 

"  And  now  my  dear  baby — my  precious  child — &rewell. 
May  the  blessing  of  God  be  with  you ! 

**Your  affectionate  mother, 

"E.  Montgomery." 

''  You  ought  to  be  a  good  child,  Ellen,"  said  Alice,  as  she 
dashed  away  some  tears.  '^  Thank  you  for  letting  me  see 
this ;  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me." 

"And  now,"  said  Ellen,  "you  feel  as  if  you  knew  mam- 
ma a  little.'^ 

"  Enough  to  honour  and  respect  her  very  much.  Now 
good-by,  ray  love ;  I  must  be  at  home  before  it  is  late.  I 
will  see  you  again  before  Christmas  oomeaJ'^ 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nsU, 
And  Tom  bean  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comes  fSroxen  home  in  paiL 


TO  Ellen's  sorrow  she  was  pronounced  next  morning  well 
enough  to  come  down  stairs;  her  aunt  averring  that  "  it 
was  no  use  to  keep  a  fire  burning  up  there  for  nothing. '^  She 
must  get  up  and  dress  in  the  cold  again ;  and  winter  had 
fairly  set  in  now ;  the  19th  of  December  rose  clear  and  keen. 
Ellen  looked  sighingly  at  the  heap  of  ashes  and  the  dead 
brands  in  the  fireplace  where  the  bright  little  fire  had  blazed 
so  cheerfully  the  evening  before.  But  regrets  did  not  help 
the  matter ;  and  shivering  she  began  to  dress  as  fisist  as  she 
could.  Since  her  Ulness  a  basin  and  pitcher  had  been  brought 
into  her  room,  so  the  washing  at  the  spout  was  ended  for  the 
present ;  and  though  the  basin  had  no  place  but  a  chair,  and 
the  pitcher  must  stand  on  the  floor,  Ellen  thought  herself  too 
happy.  But  how  cold  it  was  !  The  wind  sWept  past  her 
windows,  giving  wintry  shakes  to  the  panes  of  glass,  and 
through  many  an  opening  in  the  wooden  frame- work  of  the 
house  it  came  in  and  saluted  Ellen's  bare  arms  and  neck. 
She  hurried  to  finish  her  dressing,  and  wrapping  her  double- 
gown  over  all,  went  down  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  another 
climate  there.  A  great  fire  was  burning  that  it  quite  cheered 
Ellen's  heart  to  look  at ;  and  the  air  seemed  to  be  full  of 
coffee  and  buckwheat  cakes ;  Ellen  almost  thought  she  should 
get  enough  break&st  bv  the  sense  of  smell. 

"  Ah !  here  you  are,*'  said  Miss  Fortune.  "  What  have 
you  got  that  thing  on  for  ?" 

^'  It  was  so  cold  up  stairs,"  said  Ellen,  drawing  up  her 
shoulders.    The  warmth  had  not  got  inside  of  her  wrapper 
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"  Well,  'tain't  cold  here ;  you'd  better  pull  it  off  right 
away.  I've  no  notion  of  people's  making  themselves  tender. 
You'll  be  warm  enough  directly.   Breakfast  '11  warm  you." 

Ellen  felt  almost  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  breakfast 
that  was  offered  in  exchange  for  her  comfortable  wrapper ; 
she  pulled  it  off  however  and  sat  down  without  saying  any 
thing.     Mr.  Van  Brunt  put  some  cakes  on  her  plate. 

"  If  breakfast's  a  going  to  warm  you,"  said  he,  "  make 
haste  and  get  something  down ;  or  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  ; 
you're  as  blue  as  skim  milk.". 

"  Am  I  ?"  said  Ellen  laughing ;  "  I  feel  blue  ;  but  I  can't 
eat  such  a  pile  of  cakes  as  that,  Mr.  Van  Brunt." 

As  a  general  thing  the  meals  at  Miss  Fortune's  were 
silent  solemnities ;  an  occasional  consultation,  or  a  few  ques- 
tions and  remarks  about  farm  affairs,  being  all  that  ever 
passed.  The  breakfast  this  morning  was  a  singular  excep- 
tion to  the  common  rule. 

"  1  am  in  a  regular  quandary,"  said  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  when  the  meal  was  about  half  over. 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  looked  up  for  an  instant,  and  asked  "  what 
about  ?" 

"  Why,  how  I  am  ever  going  to  do  to  get  those  apples 
and  sausage-meat  done.  If  I  go  to  doing  'em  myself  I  shall 
about  get  through  by  spring." 

"  Why  don't  you  make  a  bee  ?"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

"  Ain't  enough  of  either  on  'em  to  make  it  worth  while. 
I  ain't  a  going  to  have  all  the  bother  of  a  bee  without  some- 
thing to  show  for't." 

"  Turn  'em  both  into  one,"  suggested  her  counsellor,  go- 
ing on  with  his  break&st. 

"  Both  ?" 

"  Yes — let  'em  pare  apples  in  one  room  and  cut  pork  in 
t'other." 

"  But  I  wonder  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  before," 
said  Miss  Fortune,  pausing  with  her  cup  of  coffee  half  way 
to  her  lips.  Presently,  however,  it  was  carried  to  her 
mouth,  drunk  off,  and  set  down  with  an  air  of  determination. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  she,  "  if  it  never  was  heard  of.     I'll 

do  it  for  once  anyhow.     I'm  not  one  of  them  to  care  what 

folks  say.     I'll  have  it  so !     But  I  won't  have  'em  to  tea, 

mind  you;  Fd  rather  throw  apples  and  oi\  VtvlO  \Itva  ^Ofe  ^ 

H 
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once.  I'll  have  but  one  plague  of  setting  tables,  and  that 
I  won^t  have  'eoi  to  tea.  rU  make  it  up  to  'em  in  the  sup- 
per though." 

"  I'll  take  care  to  publish  that,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt 

'^  Don^t  you  go  and  do  such  a  thing,"  said  Miss  Fortune 
earnestly.  ^'  I  shall  have  the  whole  country  on  my  hands. 
I  won't  have  but  just  d|  man  yon  'em  as'U  do  what  I  want 
done ;  that'll  be  as  mudi  as  I  can  stand  under.  Don't  you 
whisper  a  word  of  it  to  a  living  creature.  I'll  go  round  and 
ask  'cm  myself  to  come  A^gnday  evening." 

"  Monday  evening — then  I  suppose  you'd  like  to  have 
up  the  sleigh  this  afternoon.     Who's  a-comingi" 

"  I  don't  know  J  I  ha'al  asked  'em  yet." 

"They'll  every  soul  come  that's  asked,  that  you  may  de- 
pend ;  there  ain^t  one  on  'em  that  would  miss  of  it  for  a 
dollar." 

Miss  Fortune  bridled  a  little  at  the  implied  tribute  to 
her  housekeeping. 

"  If  I  was  some  folks  I  wouldn't  let  people  know  I  was 
in  such  a  mighty  hurry  to  get  a  good  supper,"  she  observed 
rather  scornfully. 

"  Humph  !"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt ;  "  I  think  a  good  supper 
ain^t  a  bad  thing ;  and  I've  no  objection  to  folk's  knowing  it." 

"Pshaw!  I  didn't  mean  you,"  said  Miss  Fortune;  "I 
was  thinking  of  those  Lawsons,  and  other  folks." 

"  If  you're  a  going  to  ask  them  to  your  bee  you  ain't  of 
my  mind." 

"  Well,  I  am  though,"  replied  Miss  Fortune;  "there's  a 
good  many  hands  of  'em;  they  can  turn  off  a  good  lot  of 
work  in  an  evening ;  and  they  always  take  care  to  get  me 
to  their  bees.  I  may  as  well  get  something  out  of  them  in 
return  if  I  can." 

"  They'll  reckon  on  getting  as  much  as  they  can  out  o' 
yow,  if  they  come,  there's  no  sort  of  d6ubt  in  my  mind.  It's 
my  belief  Mi  my  Lawson  will  kill  herself  some  of  these 
days  upon  green  com.  She  was  at  home  to  tea  one  day 
last  summer,  and  I  declare  I  thought — " 

What  Mr.  Van  Brunt  thought  he  lefl  his  hearers  to  guess. 

"  Well,  let  them  kill  themselves  if  they  like,"  said  Miss 
Fortune;  "I  am  sure  I  am  wilUns\  there'll  be  enouffh;  I 
^jt^tta't  MgoiDg  to  minoe  xoAttem  ivmi  oo&e W^^ifgai.  ^^s«^ 
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let  me^ee.  There's  five  of  the  Lawsons  to  b^n  with — I 
^uppoee  they'll  all  oome; — Bill  Hu£^  and  «fany,  that's 
seven ; — " 

*'  That  Bill  HufT  is  as  good-natured  a  fellow  as  ever  broke 
ground,"  remarked  Mr.  Van  Brunt.  '^  Ain't  better  people 
in  the  town  than  them  HuflEs  are." 

"  They're  well  enough,"  said  Miss  Fortune.  "  Seven — and 
the  Hitoicocks,  there's  three  of  them,  that'll  make  ten, — ^" 

**  Dennison's  ain't  for  from  there,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
"^  Dan  Dennison's  a  fine  hand  at  a'most  any  thing,  in  doors 
or  out." 

"That's  more  than  you  can  say  for  his  sister.  Cilly 
Dennison  gives  herself  so  many  airs  it's  altogether  too 
much  for  plain  country  folks.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
she  thinks  herself.  It's  a'most  too  much  for  my  stomach 
to  see  her  flourishing  that  watch  and  chain." 

"  What's  the  use  of  troubling  yourself  about  other  peo- 
ple's notions  f"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt.  "  If  folks  want  to  take 
the  road  let  'em  have  it.  That's  my  way.  I  am  satisfied, 
provided  they  don't  run  me  over." 

"  'Tain't  my  way,  then,  I'd  have  you  to  know,"  said  Miss 
Fortune ;  "  I  despise  it !  And  'tain't  your  way  neither.  Van 
Brunt ;  what  did  you  give  Tom  Larkens  a  cowhiding  fori" 

"  'Cause  he  deserved  it,  if  ever  a  man  did,"  said  Mr.  Van 
Brunt,  quite  rousing  up ; — '^  he  was  treating  that  little 
brother  of  his'n  in  a  way  a  boy  shouldn't  be  treated,  and  I 
am  glad  I  did  it.  I  gave  him  notice  to  quit  before  I  laid  a 
£nger  on  him.     He  wam't  doing  nothing  to  m«." 

"  And  how  much  good  do  you  suppose  it  did  ?"  said  Miss 
Fortune  rather  scornfully. 

"  It  did  just  the  good  I  wanted  to  do.  He  has  seen  fit 
to  let  little  Billy  alone  ever  since." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I'll  let  the  Dennisons  come,"  said  Miss 
Fortune  ;  "  that  makes  twelve,  and  you  and  your  mother 
are  fourteen.  I  suppose  tiiat  man  Marshchalk  will  come 
dangling  along  afler  the  Hitchoocks." 

"  To  be  sure  he  will ;  and  his  aunt,  Miss  Janet,  will  come 
with  him  most  likely." 

« Well— there's  no  help  for  it,"  said  Miss  Fortune. 
^  That  makes  sixteen." 

''  WiUjroa  99k  Mm  Alice  T 
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"  Not  I !  she's  another  of  your  proud  set.  I  don't  want 
to  see  any  body  that  thinks  she's  going  to  do  me  a  great 
&vour  by  coming." 

Ellen's  lips  opened,  but  wisdom  came  in  time  to  stop  the 
words  that  were  on  her  tongue.  It  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent the  quick  little  turn  of  her  head  which  showed  what 
she  thought,  and  the  pale  cheeks  were  for  a  moment  bright 
enough. 

"  She  is,  and  I  don't  care  who  hears  it,"  repeated  Miss 
Fortune.  "  I  suppose  she'd  look  as  sober  as  a  judge  too  if 
she  saw  cider  on  the  table ;  they  say  she  won't  tou<i  a  drop 
ever,  and  thinks  it's  wicked ;  and  if  that  ain't  setting  oneself 
up  for  better  than  other  folks  I  don't  know  what  is." 

'^  I  saw  her  paring  apples  at  the  Hufis  though,"  said  Mr. 
Van  Brunt,  '*  and  as  pleasant  as  any  body  ;  but  she  didn't 
stay  to  supper." 

"  I'd  ask  Mrs.  Vawse  if  I  could  get  word  to  her,"  said 
Miss  Fortune, — "  but  I  can  never  travel  up  that  mountain. 
If  I  get  a  sight  of  Nancy  I'll  tell  her." 

"There  she  is,  then,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  looking  towards 
the  little  window  that  opened  into  the  shed.  And  there 
indeed  was  the  face  of  Miss  Nancy  pressed  flat  against  the 
glass,  peering  into  the  room.  Miss  Fortune  beckoned  to 
her. 

''  That  is  the  most  impudent,  shameless,  outrageous  piece 

of .     What  were  you  doing  at  the  window  1"  said 

she  as  Nancy  came  in. 

"  Looking  at  you.  Miss  Fortune,"  said  Nancy  coolly. 
"  What  have  you  been  talking  about  this  great  while  ?  If 
there  had  only  been  a  pane  of  glass  broken  I  needn't  have 
asked." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  "  and  listen  to 
me. 

"  I'll  listen,  ma'am,"  said  Nancy,  "  but  it's  of  no  use  to 
hold  my  tongue.  I  do  try,  sometimes,  but  I  never  oould 
keep  it  long.' 

"  Have  you  done  1" 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  Nancy,  shaking  her  head ; 
**  it's  just  as  it  happens." 
I      '*  You  tell  your  granny  I  am  going  to  have  a  bee  here 
■■  *  Honday  evening,  and  a&k Yxet  \£  i^^W. «iiaft\#iN^K* 
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Nancy  nodded.  *^  If  it's  good  weather,"  she  added  con- 
ditionally. ^ 

"  Stop,  Nancy !"  said  Miss  Fortune,  "  here !" — for  Nancy 
was  shutting  the  door  behind  her. — "  As  sure  as  you  come 
here  Monday  night  without  your  grandma  you'll  go  out  of 
the  house  quicker  than  you  come  in ;  see  if  you  don't !" 

With  another  gracious  nod  and  smile  Nancy  departed. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  rising,  "  I'll  despatch  this 
business  down  stairs,  and  then  I'll  bring  up  the  sleigh.  The 
pickle's  ready  I  suppose." 

**  No  it  ain't,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  "  I  couldn't  make  it 
yesterday ;  but  it's  all  in  the  kettle,  and  I  told  Sam  to  make 
a  fire  down  stairs,  so  you  can  put  it  on  when  you  go  down. 
The  kits  are  all  ready,  and  the  salt  and  every  thing  else." 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  went  down  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  lower 
kitchen;  and  Miss  Fortune,  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  set 
about  her  moniing's  work  with  even  an  uncommon  measure 
of  activity.  Ellen,  in  consideration  of  her  being  still  weak, 
was  not  required  to  do  any  thing.  She  sat  and  looked  on, 
keeping  out  of  the  way  of  her  bustling  aunt  as  far  as  it  was 
possible ;  but  Miss  Fortune's  gyrations  were  of  that  char- 
acter that  no  one  could  tell  fiwo,  minutes  beforehand  what 
she  might  consider-"  in  the  way."  Ellen  wished  for  her 
quiet  room  again.  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  voice  sounded  down 
stairs  in  tones  of  business ;  what  could  he  be  about  1  it  must 
be  very  uncommon  business  that  kept  him  in  the  house. 
Ellen  grew  restless  with  the  desire  to  go  and  see,  and  to 
change  her  aunt's  company  for  his ;  and  no  sooner  was  Miss 
Fortune  fairly  shut  up  in  the  buttery  at  some  secret  work 
than  Ellen  gently  opened  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  lower 
stairs  and  looked  down.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  standing  at 
the  bottom  and  he  looked  up. 

**  May  I  come  down  th^e,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  ?"  said  Ellen 
softly. 

"  Come  down  here  ?  to  be  sure  you  may !  You  may 
always  come  straight  where  I  am  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions." 

Ellen  went  down.  But  before  she  reached  the  bottom 
stair  she  stopped  with  almost  a  start,  and  stood  fixed  with 
such  a  horrified  face  that  neither  Mr.  Van  Brunt  nor  Sam 
'  Larkens^  who  was  there^  could  help  laughing. 
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"What's  the  matter T  md  the  former,— " they're  all 
dead  onough,  Miss  Ellen ;  you  needn't  be  scared." 

Three  enormous  hogs  which  had  been  killed  the  day  be- 
fore greeted  Ellen's  eyes.  They  lay  in  different  parts  of  * 
the  room,  with  each  a  cob  in  his  mouth.  A  fourth  lay 
stretched  upon  his  back  on  the  kitchen  table,  which  was 
drawn  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Ellen  stood  fast  on 
the  stair. 

"  Have  they  been  killed !"  was  her  first  astonished  ex- 
clamation, to  which  Sam  responded  with  another  burst. 

"  Be  quiet  Sam  Larkens,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt.  "  Yes, 
Miss  Ellen,  they've  been  killed  sure  enough." 

"  Are  these,  the  same  pigs  I  used  to  see  you  feeding  with 
com,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  1" 

"The  identical  same  ones,"  replied  that  gentleman,  as 
laying  hold  of  the  head  of  the  one  on  the  table  and  apply- 
ing his  long  sharp  knife  with  the  other  hand,  he  while  he 
was  speaking  severed  it  neatly  and  quickly  from  the  trunk. 
"And  very  fine  porkers  they  are;  1  ain't  ashamed  of 'em." 

"And  what^s  going  to  be  done  with  them  nowl"  said 
Ellon. 

"I  am  just  going  to  cut  them  up  and  lay  them  down. 
Bless  my  heart !  you  never  see  nothing  of  the  kind  before, 
did  you  I" 

"  No,"  said  Ellen.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  *  laying  them 
down,'  Mr.  Van  Brunt  ?" 

"  Why,  laying  'em  down  in  salt  for  pork  and  hams.  You 
want  to  see  the  whole  operation,  don't  you  %  Well,  here's 
a  seat  for  you.  You'd  better  fetch  that  painted  ooat  o'youm 
and  wrap  round  you,  for  it  ain't  quite  so  warm  here  as  up 
stairs ;  but  it's  getting  warmer.  Sam,  just  you  shut  that 
door  to,  and  throw  on  another  log." 

Sam  built  up  as  large  a  fire  as  could  be  made  under  a 
very  large  kettle  that  hung  in  the  chimney.  When  Ellen 
came  down  in  her  wrapper  she  was  established  close  in  the 
chimney  corner ;  and  when  Mr.  Van  BruHt,  not  thinking  her 
quite  safe  from  the  keen  currents  of  air  that  would  find  their 
way  into  the  room,  de^p^hed  Sam  for  an  old  buflalo  robe 
that  lay  in  the  shed.  This  he  himself  with  great  care  wrap-  • 
ped  round  her,  feet  and  chair  and  all,  and  secured  it  in  yari-  , 
oua  places  with  old  forks.    He  deoilAxed  thfia  sho  looked  fi)r 
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an  tin  world  like  an  Indian,  except  her  &oe;  and  in  high 
good-humour  both,  he  went  to  cutting  up  the  pork,  and  El- 
len from  out  of  her  buffalo  robe  watched  him. 

It  was  beautifully  done.  Even  Ellen  could  see  that 
although  she  could  not  have  known  if  it  had  been  done  ill. 
The  knife  guided  by  strength  and  skill  seemed  to  go  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  certainty  just  where  he  wished  it ;  the 
hams  were  beautifully  trimmed  out ;  the  pieces  fashioned 
dean;  no  ragged  cutting;  and  his  quick-going  knife  dis- 
posed of  carcass  afler  carcass  with  admirable  neatness  and 
celerity.  Sam  meanwhile  arranged  the  pieces  in  different 
parcels  at  his  direction,  and  minded  the  kettle,  in  which  a 
great  boiling  and  scumming  was  going  on.  Ellen  was  too 
much  amus^  for  a  while  to  ask  any  questions.  When  the 
cutting  up  was  all  done  the  hams  and  shoulders  were  put  in 
a  cask  by  themselves  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt  began  to  pack 
down  the  other  pieces  in  the  kits,  strewing  them  with  an 
abundance  of  salt. 

**  What's  the  use  of  putting  all  that  salt  with  the  pork, 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  T  said  Ellen. 

"  It  wouldn't  keep  good  without  that ;  it  would  spoil  very 
quick." 

"  Will  the  salt  make  it  keep  ?" 

"  All  the  year  round — as  sweet  as  a  nut." 

"  I  wonder  what  is  the  reason  of  that,"  said  Ellen.  "  Will 
salt  make  every  thing  keep  good  ?" 

''  Every  thing  in  the  world — if  it  only  has  enough  of  it, 
and  is  kept  dry  and  cool." 

"  Are  you  goicg  to  do  the  hams  in  the  same  way  V* 

**  No ; — they're  to  go  in  that  pickle  over  the  fire." 

""  In  this  kettle  ?  what  is  in  it  1"  said  Ellen. 

"You  must  aisk  Miss  Fortune  about  that; — sugar  and 
salt  and  saltpetre  and  molasses,  and  I  don't  know  what 
all." 

'^  And  will  this  make  the  hams  so  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  pork  ?" 

"  No ;  they've  got  to  be  smoked  after  they  have  laid  ir 
that  for  a  while." 

"  Smoked !"  said  Ellen ;  "  how  7" 

^  Why  ha'n't  you  been  in  the  smoke-house  1  The  hams 
has  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pickle  and  hung  m^  tb&re  \  and 
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then  we  make  a  little  fire  of  oak  chips  and  keep  it  burning 
night  and  day." 

"  And  how  long  must  they  stay  in  the  smoke  1" 

"  Oh,  three  or  four  weeks  or  so." 

"  And  then  they  are  done," 

"  Then  they  are  done." 

"  How  very  curious !"  said  Ellen.  "  Then  it's  the  smoke 
*  chat  gives  them  that  nice  taste  ]  I  never  knew  smoke  was 
good  for  any  thing  before." 

"  Ellen  !"  said  the  voice  of  Miss  Fortune  from  the  top  of 
the  stairs, — "  come  right  up  here  this  minute  !  you'll  catch 
your  death !" 

Ellen's  countenance  fell. 

"  There's  no  sort  of  fear  of  that,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Van 
Brunt,  quietly,  *^  and  Miss  Ellen  is  fastened  up  so  she  can't 
get  loose ;  and  I  can't  let  her  out  just  now." 

The  upper  door  was  shiit  again  pretty  sharply,  but  that 
was  the  only  audible  expression  of  opinion  with  which  Miss 
Fortune  favoured  them. 

*'  I  guess  my  leather  curtains  keep  off  the  wind,  don't 
they  V  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

"  Yes,  indeed  they  do,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  don't  feel  a  breath  *^ 
I  am  as  warm  as  a  toast, — too  warm  almost.  How  nicely 
you  have  fixed  me  up,  Mr.  Van  Brunt." 

*^  I  thought  that  'ere  old  buffklo  had  done  its  work,"  he 
said,  ^^  but  Til  never  say  any  thing  is  good  for  nothing  again. 
Have  you  found  out  where  the  apples  are  yetl" 

"  No,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Ha'n't  Miss  Fortune  showed  ycm  !  Well,  it's  time  you'd 
know.  Sam,  take  that  little  basket  and  go  fill  it  at  the  bin  ; 
I  guess  you  know  whei'e  they  be,  for  I  believe  you  put  'em 
there." 

Sam  went  into  the  cellar,  and  presently  returned  with  the 
basket  nicely  filled.     He  handed  it  to  Ellen. 

"  Are  all  these  for  me  1"  she  said  in  surprise. 

"  Every  one  of  'em,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

"  But  I  don't  like  to,"  said  Ellen  ;— "  what  will  aunt  For- 
tune say  ]" 

"  She  won't  say  a  word,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt ;  "  and  don't 

you  say  a  word  neither,  but  whenever  you  want  apples  just 

go  to  the  bin  and  take  'em.    /give  you  leave.    It's  right 
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at  the  end  of  the  &r  cellar,  at  the  lefl-hand  comer ;  there  are 
the  bins  and  all  sorts  of  apples  in  'em.  You've  got  a  prettj 
variety  there,  ha'n't  you  1 

^  O  all  sorts,"  said  Ellen, — "  and  what  beauties !  and  I 
love  apples  very  much, — ^red,  and  yellow,  and  speckled,  and 
green. — What  a  great  monster  !" 

"  That's  a  Swar ;  that  ain't  as  good  as  most  of  the  others ; 
— ^those  are  Seek-no-furthers." 

"  Seck.no-further !"  said  Ellen ; — "  what  a  funny  name. 
It  ought  to  be  a  mighty  good  apple.  /  shall  seek  further  at 
any  rate.     What  is  this]" 

"  That's  as  good  an  apple  as  you've  got  in  the  basket ; 
that's  a  real  Orson  pippin  ;  a  very  fine  kind.  I'll  fetch  you 
some  up  from  home  some  day  though  that  are  better  than 
the  best  of  those." 

The  pork  was  all  packed ;  the  kettle  was  lifted  off  the 
fire ;  Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  wiping  his  hands  from  the  salt. 

*'  And  now  I  suppose  I  must  ^o,"  said  Ellen  with  a  little 
sigh. 

"  Why  /  must  go,"  said  he, — "  so  I  suppose  I  may  as 
well  let  you  out  of  your  tent  first."  # 

"  I  have  had  such  a  nice  time,"  said  Ellen ;  "  I  had  got 
to  tired  of  doing  nothing  up  stairs.  I  am  very  much  obli- 
ged to  you,  Mr.  Van  Brunt.  But,"  said  she,  stopping  as 
she  had  taken  up  her  basket  to  go, — "  aren't  you  going  to 
put  the  hams  in  the  pickle  ]" 

"  No,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  it  must  wait  to  get  cold  first. 
But  you'll  make  a  capital  farmer's  wife,  there's  no  mis- 
take." 

Ellen  blushed,  and  ran  up  stairs  with  her  apples.  To  be- 
stow them  safely  in  her  closet  was  her  first  care ;  the  rest  of 
the  morning  was  spent  in  increasing  weariness  and  listless- 
ness.  She  had  brought  down  her  little  hymn-book,  thinking 
to  amuse  herself  with  learning  a  hymn,  but  it  would  not  do ; 
eyes  and  head  both  refused  their  part  of  the  work ;  and 
when  at  last  Mr.  Van  Brunt  came  in  to  a  late  dinner,  he  found 
Ellen  seated  flat  on  the  hearth  before  the  fire,  her  right  arm 
curled  round  upon  the  hard  wooden  bottom  of  one  of  the 
chairs,  and  her  head  pillowed  upon  that,  fast  asleep. 

"  Bless  my  soul  J"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  "  what's  become 
of  that  'ere  rocking-cbeer  ?" 
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''  It's  up  stain,  I  suppose.  You  can  go  fetch  it  if  jotiVe 
a  mind  to,"  answered  Miss  Fortune  dryly  enough. 

He  did  so  immediately ;  and  Ellen  barely  waked  up  to  feel 
herself  lifted  from  the  floor,  and  placed  in  the  friendly  rock- 
ing-chair ;  Mr.  Van  Brunt  remarking  at  the  same  time  that 
"  it  might  be  well  enough  to  let  well  folka  lie  on  the  floor, 
and  sleep  on  cheers,  but  cushions  wam't  a  bit  too  soft  for 
sick  ones." 

Among  the  cushions  Ellen  went  to  sleep  again  with  a 
much  better  prospect  of  rest ;  and  either  sleeping  or  dozing 
passed  away  the  time  for  a  good  while. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


O  that  I  ware  an  Ortage  traai 

Tiffet  hvof  pUat !    . 
Than  ahould  I  alw^  Itfdan  ba, 

And  naver  wiDt     f 
Boma  flrnit  for  him  that  draaMth  ma. 

G.  Hkbmbt. 


SHE  was  thoroughlj  roused  at  last  by  the  slamming  of 
the  house-door  after  her  aunt.  She  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
had  gone  forth  on  their  sleighing  expedition,  and  Ellen 
waked  to  find  herself  quite  alone. 

She  could  not  long  have  doubted  that  her  aunt  was  away, 
even  if  she  had  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  bonnet  going 
out  of  the  shed  door, — the  stillness  was  so  uncommon.  No 
such  quiet  could  be  with  Miss  Fortune  anywhere  about  the 
premises.  The  old  grandmother  must  have  been  abed  and 
asleep  too,  for  a  cricket  under  the  hearth  and  the  wood  fire  in 
the  chimney  had  it  all  to  themselves,  and  made  the  only 
sounds  that  were  heard  ;  the  first  singing  out  every  now  and. 
then  in  a  very  contented  and  cheerful  style,  and  the  latter 
giving  occasional  little  snaps  and  sparks  that  just  served  to 
make  one  take  notice  how  very  quietly  and  steadily  it  was 
burning. 

Miss  Fortune  had  lefl  the  room  put  up  in  the  last  extreme 
of  neatness.  Not  a  speck  of  dust  could  be  supposed  to  lie 
on  the  shining  painted  floor ;  the  back  of  every  chair  was 
in  its  place  against  the  wall.  The  very  hearth-stones  shone 
and  the  heads  of  the  large  iron  nails  in  the  floor  were  pol- 
ished to  steel.  Ellen  sat  a  while  listening  to  the  soothing 
chirrup  of  the  cricket  and  the  pleasant  crackling  of  the  flames. 
It  was  a  fine  cold  winter's  day.  The  two  litSe  windows  at 
the  far  end  of  the  kitchen  looked  out  upon  aa  expense  of 
mow;  su2d  the  hrge  iilao  buah  that  grew  c\o«%\>^  ^<b^^ni!\> 
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moved  lightly  by  the  wind,  drew  its  icy  fingers  over  the 
panes  of  glass.  Wintry  it  was  without ;  but  that  made  the 
warmth  and  comfort  within  seem  all  the  more.  Ellen 
would  have  enjoyed  it  very  much  if  she  had  had  any  one  to 
talk  to ;  as  it  was  she  felt  rather  lonely  and  sad.  She  had 
begun  to  learn  a  hymn ;  but  it  had  set  her  off  upon  a  long 
train  of  thought ;  and  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  her 
fingers  pressed  into  her  cheek,  the  other  hand  with  the  hj-mn^ 
book  lying  listlessly  in  her  lap,  and  eyes  staring  into  the  fire, 
she  was  sitting  the  very  picture  of  meditation  when  the  door 
opened  and  Alice  Humphreys  came  in.     Ellen  started  up. 

*'  O  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you !     I'm  all  alone." 

"  Lefl  alone,  are  you  ]"  said  Alice,  as  Ellen's  warm  lips 
were  pressed  again  and  again  to  her  cold  cheeks. 

"Yes,  aunt  Fortune's  gone  out.  Come  and  sit  down 
here  in  the  rocking-chair.  How  cold  you  are.  O  do  you 
know  she  is  going  to  have  a  great  bee  here  Monday  even- 
ing 1     What  is  a  bee  /"* 

Alice  smiled.  "  Why,"  said  she,  "  when  people  here  in 
the  country  have  so  much  of  any  kind  of  work  to  do  that 
their  own  hands  are  not  enough  for  it,  they  send  and  call  in 
their  neighbours  to  help  them, — that's  a  bee.  A  large  party 
in  the  coui*se  of  a  long  evening  can  do  a  great  deal." 

"  But  why  do  they  call  it  a  bee  r 

"  I  don't  know,  unless  they  mean  to  be  like  a  hive  of 
bees  for  the  time.     *  As  busy  as  a  bee,'  you  know." 

"  Then  they  ought  to  call  it  a  hive  and  not  a  bee,  I  should 
think.  Aunt  Fortune  is  going  to  ask  sixteen  people.  I 
wish  you  were  coming !" 

"  IIow  do  you  know  but  I  am  ?" 

"01  know  you  aren't.  Aunt  Fortune  isn't  going  to 
ask  you." 

"  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  wish  I  wasn't,  O  how  she  vexed  me  this  morn- 
ing by  something  she  said !" 

"  You  mustn't  get.  vexed  so  easily,  my  child.  Don't  let 
every  little  untoward  thing  roughen  your  temper." 

"  But  I  couldn't  help  it,  dear  Miss  Alice ;  it  was  about  you. 

I  don't  know  whether  1  ought  to  tell  you ;  but  I  don't  think 

jrou'll  rn'md  it,  and  I  know  it  lau't  true.    She  said  she  didn't 

jrou  to  come  because  you  ^oi^  oujb  ol^^^^fc^s^^K^*^ 
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"And  wlMt  did  yotf  sayT 

**  Nothing.  I  had  it  ju8t  on  the  end  of  my  tongue  to  say, 
*It*8  no  8U(£  thing;'  but  I  didn't  say  it" 

"  I  am  glad  you  were  so  wise.  Dear  Ellen,  that  is  nothing 
to  be  vexed  about  If  it  were  true,  indeed,  you  might  be 
•orry.  I  trust  Miss  Fortune  is  mistaken.  I  shall  try  and 
find  some  way  to  make  her  change  her  mind.  I  am  glad 
you  told  me." 

^  I  am  9o  glad  you  are  come,  dear  Alice !"  said  Ellen 
again.  "  I  wish  I  could  have  you  always !"  And  the  long, 
very  close  pressure  of  her  two  arms  about  her  friend  said 
as  much.  There  was  a  long  pause.  The  cheek  of  Alice 
rested  on  Ellen's  head  which  nestled  against  her ;  both  were 
busily  thinking ;  but  neither  spoke ;  and  the  cridcet  chirped 
and  the  flames  crackled  without  being  listened  to. 

"  Mias  Alice,"  said  Ellen,  after  a  long  time, — "  I  wish  you 
would  talk  over  a  hymn  with  me." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  my  dear  1"  said  Alice  rousing  herself. 

^  I  mean,  read  it  over  and  explain  it.  Mamma  used  to 
do  it  sometimes.  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about 
her  to-day;  and  I  think  I'm  very  diSerent  from  what  I 
ought  to  be.  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  me  and  make  me 
better,  Miss  Alice." 

Alice  pressed  an  earnest  kiss  upon  the  tearful  little  &ce 
that  was  uplifted  to  her,  and  presently  said, 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  a  poor  substitute  for  your  mother, 
Ellen.     What  hymn  shall  we  take  1" 

"  Any  one — this  one  if  you  like.  Mamma  likes  it  very 
much.     I  was  looking  it  over  to-day. 

"  *  A  charge  to  keep  I  have— 
A  God  to  glonfy ; 
A  never-dying  soul  to  save, 
And  fit  It  for  the  sky.^ " 

Alice  read  the  first  line  and  paused. 
«  There  now,"  said  Ellen, — "  what  is  a  charge  ?" 
"  Don't  you  know  that  1" 
"  I  think  I  do,  but  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,'' 
"  Try  to  tell  me  first" 

"  Isn't  it  something  that  is  given  one  to  do  1 — ^I  don't 
know  exactly." 

^Itia  something  given  one  in  trust,  to  \)e  4otv^  ot  \siiL<QGL 
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care  ofl  I  remember  yery  well  onoe  when  I  was  about  your 
age  my  mother  had  occasion  to  go  out  for  half  an  hour,  and 
she  leA;  me  in  charge  of  my  little  baby  sister ;  she  gave  me  a 
charge  not  to  let  any  thing  disturb  her  while  she  was  away 
and  to  keep  her  asleep  if  I  could.  And  I  remember  how  I 
kept  my  charge  too.  1  was  not  to  take  her  out  of  the  cradle, 
but  I  sat  beside  her  the  whole  time ;  I  would  not  suflfer  a  fly 
to  light  on  her*Iittle  fair  cheek ;  I  scarcely  took  my  eyes  from 
her ;  I  made  John  keep  pussy  at  a  distance ;  and  whenever 
one  of  the  little  round  dimpled  arms  was  thrown  out  upon 
the  coverlet  I  carefully  drew  something  over  it  again." 

^  Is  she  dead  ]"  said  Ellen  timidly,  her  eyes  watering  in 
sympathy  with  Alice's. 

"  She  is  dead,  my  dear ;  she  died  before  we  left  England." 

'*  I  understand  what  a  charge  is,"  said  Ellen  after  a  little ; 
*'  but  what  is  this  chai^  the  hynm  speaks  ofl  What  charge 
have  I  to  keep  ?" 

**  The  hymn  goes  on  to  tell  you.  The  next  line  gives 
you  part  of  it     *  A  God  to  glorify.' " 

"  To  glorify  ?"  said  Ellen  doubtfully. 

"Yes — that  is  to  honour, — to  give  him  all  the  honour 
that  belongs  to  him." 

"  But  can  /  honour  Him  V* 

"  Most  certainly ;  either  honour  or  dishonour ;  you  cannot 
help  doing  one." 

"  I !"  said  Ellen  again. 

"  Must  not  your  behaviour  speak  either  well  or  ill  for  the 
mother  who  has  brought  you  up  ?" 

"  Yes— I  know  that." 

"  Very  well ;  when  a  child  of  God  lives  as  he  ought  to  do, 
people  cannot  help  having  high  and  noble  thoughts  of  that 
glorious  One  whom  he  serves,  and  of  that  perfect  law  he 
obeys.  Little  as  they  may  love  the  ways  of  religion,  in  their 
own  secret  hearts  they  cannot  help  confessing  that  there  is 
a  God  and  that  they  ought  to  serve  him.  But  a  worldling, 
and  still  more  an  unfaithful  Christian,  just  helps  people  to 
forget  there  is  such  a  Being,  and  makes  them  think  either 
that  religion  is  a  sham,  or  that  they  may  safely  go  on  de- 
■pising  it.  I  have  heard  it  said,  Ellen,  that  Qiristians  are  the 
ciaily  Bible  somQ  people  ever  read ;  and  it  is  true ;  all  they 

w  of  religion  is  what  they  g^t  itom  \2k]a\vi^  ^"^  \\a  ^t<^ 
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ftMon;  and  O !  were  the  world  but  full  of  the  right  kind 
of  example,  the  kingdom  of  darkness  could  not  stand. 
'  Arise,  alune !'  is  a  word  that  every  Christian  ought  to  take 
home.*' 

«"  But  bow  can  I  shine?"  asked  Ellen. 

'^Mj  dear  Ellen! — in  the  faithful,  patient,  self-denying 
performance  of  every  duty  as  it  comes  to  hand — *  whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.'  " 

^  It  is  very  little  that  /  can  do,"  said  Ellen. 

^*  Perhaps  more  than  you  think,  but  never  mind  that  All 
are  not  great  stars  in  the.  church ;  you  may  be  only  a  little 
rushlight ; — see  you  bum  well !" 

"  I  remember,"  said  Ellen,  musing, — "  mamma  once  told 
me  when  I  was  going  somewhere,  that  people  would  think 
strangely  of  her  if  I  didn't  behave  well. 

"  Certainly.  Why,  Ellen,  I  formed  an  opinion  of  her 
very  soon  after  I  saw  you." 

"  Did  you !"  said  Ellen,  with  a  wonderfully  brightened 
fece, — "  what  was  it  ]  was  it  good  ?  ah !  do  tell  me !" 

'^  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  wisdom  of  that,"  said  Alice, 
smiling ;  ''  you  might  take  home  the  praise  that  is  justly  her 
right  and  not  yours." 

"  O  no  indeed,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  had  rather  she  should  have 
it  than  I.  Please  tell  me  what  you  thought  of  her,  dear 
Alice, — I  know  it  was  good,  at  any  rate." 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Alice,  "at  all  risks.  I 
thought  your  mother  was  a  lady,  from  the  honourable  no- 
tions she  had  given  you;  and  from  your  ready  obedienoe 
to  her,  which  was  evidently  the  obedience  of  love,  I  judged 
she  had  been  a  good  mother  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
I  thought  she  must  be  a  refined  and  cultivated  person  from 
the  manner  of  your  speech  and  behaviour ;  and  I  was  sure 
she  was  a  Christian,  because  she  had  taught  you  the  truth, 
and  evidently  had  tried  to  lead  you  in  it. 

The  quivering  fece  of  delight  with  which  Ellen  began  to 
listen  gave  way,  long  before  Alice  had  done,  to  a  burst  of 
tears. 

"  It  makes  me  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  she  said. 

"The  praise  of  it  is  your  mother's,  you  know,  Ellen." 

"  I  know  it, — but  you  make  me  so  glad !"  And  hiding 
h&r  face  in  Alioe^B  Jap,  she  fairly  sobbed. 
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'^Tou  uDderstand  now,  don't  jou,  how  ChristiMiB  vbaj 
honour  or  dishonour  their  Heavenly  Father  V^ 

'^  Yes,  I  do ;  but  it  makes  me  afraid  to  think  q€  it." 
"  Afraid  ?    It  ought  rather  to  make  you  glad.     It  ia  a 
great  honour  and  happiness  for  ns  to  be  permitted  to  hon- 
our him. — 

**  *  A  never-dying  tonl  to  ■*▼% 
And  fit  it  for  the  sky.* 

"  Yes — that  is  the  great  duty  you  owe  yourself.  O  never 
forget  it,  dear  Ellen  1  And  whatever  would  hinder  you, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  '  What  will  it  profit  a  man 
though  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  V 


"  *  To  serve  the  present  age. 
My  caUing  to  f alfll-3  VV 


''  What  is  '  the  present  age  V  "  said  Ellen. 

"  All  the  people  who  are  living  in  the  world  at  this  time." 

'^  But,  dear  Alice ! — what  can  I  do  to  the  present  age  V* 

'^  Nothing  to  the  most  part  of  them  certainly ;  and  yet, 
dear  Ellen,  if  your  little  rushlight  shines  well  there  is  just 
so  much  the  less  darkness  in  the  world, — ^though  perhaps 
you  light  only  a  very  little  comer.  Every  Christian  is  a 
blessing  to  the  world ;  another  grain  of  salt  to  go  towards 
sweetening  and  saving  the  mass." 

'^  That  is  very  pleasant  to  think  of^"  said  Ellen,  musing. 

"  O  if  we  were  but  full  of  love  to  our  Saviour,  how  pleas- 
ant it  would  be  to  do  imy  thing  for  him  !  how  many  ways 
we  should  find  of  honouring  him  by  doing  good." 

*4  wish  you  would  tell  me  some  of  the  ways  that  I  can 
do  it,"  said  Ellen. 

^'  You  will  find  them  &st  enough  if  you  seek  them,  Ellen. 
No  one  is  so  poor  or  so  young  but  he  has  one  talent  at  least 
to  use  for  God." 

^*  I  wish  I  knew  what  mine  is,"  said  Ellen. 

<<  Is  your  daily  example  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  ?" 

Ellen  was  silent  and  shook  her  head. 

^*  Christ  pleased  not  himself,  and  went  about  doing  good ; 
and  he  said,  *■  If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me.^  Re- 
member that.  Perhaps  your  aunt  is  unreasonable  and  un- 
kind ; — see  with  how  much  patience  and  perfect  sweetness 
of  temper  you  can  bear  and  fbrbeax  \  «d^  if  ^oa  oannot  win 
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her  oyer  by  imtiring  gentl^ietB,  obedience,  and  meekness. 
Is  Uiere  no  improTemeafc  to  be  made  here  ?'' 

"  Oh  xne,  yes !"  answered  Ellen  with  a  sigh. 

^Tben  your  old  grandmother.  Can  you  do  nothing  to 
cheer  her  life  in  her  old  age  and  helplessness  1  can't  you 
find  some  way  of  giving  her  pleasure  ?  some  way  of  amusing 
a  long  tedious  hour  now  and  then  ?" 

Ellen  looked  very  grave ;  in  her  inmost  heart  she  knew 
this  was  a  duty  she  shrank  from. 

^  He  ^  went  about  doing  good.'  Keep  that  m  mind.  A 
kind  word  spoken, — ^a  little  thing  done  to  smooth  the  way  of 
one,  or  lighten  the  load  of  another, — teaching  those  who 
need  teaching,— entreating  those  who  are  wdking  in  the 
wrong  way, — O !  my  child,  there  is  work  enough  I 

<(  <  To  serve  the  present  age, 
Mj  GtOlioff  to  ftilfll ;  * 

O  mtj  it  aU  my  powers  eqgage 
To  do  my  Maker^s  will. 

(« *>  Ann  me  with  jealous  oare, 
Aa  ia  thy  sight  to  live; 
And  0  I  thy  servant,  Lord,  prepare 
A  strict  aooount  to  give.'  *' 

*^  An  account  of  what  T  said  Ellen. 

*'*'  You  know  what  an  account  is.  If  I  give  Thomas  a  dol- 
lar to  spend  for  me  at  Carra-carra,  I  expect  he  will  give  me 
an  exact  auount  when  he  comes  back,  what  ho  has  done  with 
every  shilling  of  it.  So  must  we  give  an  account  of  what  we 
have  done  with  every  thing  our  Lord  has  committed  to  our 
care, — our  hands,  our  tongues,  our  time,  our  minds,  our  in- 
fluence ;  how  much  we  have  honoured  him,  how  much  eood 
we  have  done  to  others,  how  &st  and  how  far  we  have 
grown  holy  and  fit  for  heaven." 

"  It  almost  frightens  me  to  hear  you  talk.  Miss  Alice." 

*'  Not  frighten^  dear  Ellen, — that  is  not  the  word ;  9obtr 
we  ought  to  be ; — ^mindful  to  do  nothing  we  shall  not  wish 
to  remember  in  the  great  day  of  account.  Do  you  recollect 
how  that  day  is  described?     Where  is  your  Bible?" 

She  opened  to  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Revelation. 

^  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat  on 

it,  from  whose  &co  the  earth  and  the  heaven  flew  away ; 

jnd  ihen  wsb  fyund  no  place  for  them. 

as* 
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^  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  Grod ; 
and  the  books  were  opened ;  and  another  book  was  opened, 
which  is  the  book  of  life :  and  the  dead  were  judged  oat  of 
those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to 
their  works.  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in 
it ;  and  death  and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in 
them ;  and  they  were  judged  every  man  according  to  their 
works.  And  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
This  is  the  second  death. 

"  And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of 
life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire." 

Ellen  shivered.     '*  That  is  dreadful !"  she  said. 

*''"  It  will  be  a  dreadful  day  to  all  but  those  whose  names 
are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life; — not  dreadful  to 
them,  dear  Ellen." 

"  But  how  shall  I  be  sure,  dear  Alice,  that  my  name  is 
written  there  ?  and  I  can't  be  happy  if  I  am  not  sure." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Alice  tenderly,  as  Ellen's  anxious 
face  and  glistening  eyes  were  raised  to  hers,  "  if  you  love 
Jesus  Christ  you  may  know  you  are  his  child,  and  none 
shall  pluck  you  out  of  his  hand." 

"  But  how  can  I  tell  whether  I  do  love  him  really  ?  some- 
times I  think  I  do,  and  then  again  sometimes  I  am  afraid  I 
don't  at  all." 

Alice  answered  in  the  words  of  Christ ; — "  He  that  hath 
my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth 
me." 

**  Oh  I  don't  keep  his  commandments !"  said  Ellen,  the 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks. 

'^  Perfectly y  none  of  us  do.  But,  dear  Ellen,  that  is  not 
the  question.  Is  it  your  heart's  desire  and  effort  to  keep 
them  ?  Are  you  grieved  when  you  foil  ?— There  is  the 
point.    You  cannot  love  Christ  without  loving  to  please 

Ellen  rose  and  putting  both  arms  round  Alice's  neck  laid 
her  head  there,  as  her  manner  sometimes  was,  tears  flowing 
fast. 

''  I  sometimes  think  I  do  love  him  a  little,"  she  said,  ^  but 
I  do  so  many  wrong  things.     Bat  he  will  teach  me  to  love 
if  I  ask  him,  won't  he,  dear  Alice  1" 

he  will,  dear  EUeii)^  8I&&  K!^Qi^i!(^<^^\^  vcf&>. 
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round  her  little  adopted  sister, — "  indeed  he  will.  He  has 
promised  that.  Remember  what  he  told  somebody  who 
was  almost  in  despair, — '  Fear  not ;  only  believe.' " 

Alice's  neck  was  wet  with  Ellen's  tears ;  and  after  they 
had  ceased  to  flow  her  arms  kept  their  hold  and  her  head 
its  resting-place  on  Alice^s  shoulder  for  some  time.  It  was 
necessary  at  last  for  Alice  to  leave  her. 

Ellen  waited  till  the  sound  of  her  horse's  footsteps  died 
away  on  the  road ;  and  then  sinking  on  her  knees  beside 
her  rocking-chair  she  poured  forth  her  whole  heart  in  prayers 
and  tears.  She  confessed  many  a  fault  and  short-coming 
that  none  knew  but  herself;  and  most  earnestly  besought 
help  that  "her  little  rushlight  might  shine  bright."  Prayer 
was  to  little  Ellen  what  it  is  to  all  that  know  it, — the  satis- 
fying of  doubt,  the  soothing  of  care,  the  quieting  of  trouble. 
She  had  knelt  down  very  uneasy  ;  but  she  Knew  that  God 
has  promised  to  be  the  hearer  of  prayer,  and  she  rose  up 
very  comforted,  her  mind  fixing  on  those  most  sweet  words 
Alice  had  brought  to  her  memory,—**  Fear  not — only  be- 
lieve." When  Miss  Fortune  returned,  Ellen  was  quietly 
asleep  again  in  her  rocking-chair,  with  a  face  very  pale  but 
calm  as  an  evening  sunbeam. 

"  Well,  I  declare  if  that  child  ain't  sleeping  her  life  away !" 
said  Miss  Fortune.  "  She's  slept  this  whole  blessed  fore- 
noon ;  I  suppose  shell  want  to  be  alive  and  dancing  the 
whole  night  to  pay  for  it." 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  she'll  want  a  sight  more,"  said  Mr. 
Van  Brunt,  who  had  followed  her  in  ;  it  must  have  been  to 
see  about  Ellen,  for  he  was  never  known  to  do  such  a  thing 
before  or  since ; — "  I'll  tell  you  what  she'll  want,  and  that's 
a  right  hot  supper.  She  eat  as  nigh  as  possible  nothirg  at 
all  this  noon.  There  ain't  much  danger  of  her  dancing  a 
hole  in  your  floor  this  some  time." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


b  sapper  leadj)  tb«  bonae  trimined,  roahM  tirewed,  eobwete  tirepi  ? 

Tahxmo  or  TBI  Bbrkw. 


GREAT  preparations  were  making  all  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day for  the  expected  gathering.  From  morning  till 
night  Miss  Fortune  was  in  a  perpetual  bustle.  The  great 
oven  was  heated  no  less  than  three  several  times  on  Satur- 
day alone.  Ellen  could  hear  the  breaking  of  eggs  in  the 
buttery,  and  the  sound  of  beating  or  whisking  for  a  long 
time  ti^ether;  and  Uien  Miss  ]^rtune  would  come  out 
with  floury  h^ds,  and  plates  of  empty  egg-shelb  made 
their  appearance.  But  Ellen  saw  no  more.  Whenever 
the  coals  were  swept  out  of  the  oven  and  Miss  Fortune  had 
made  sure  that  the  heat  was  just  right  for  her  purposes, 
Ellen  was  sent  out  of  the  way,  and  when  she  got  rack  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  &st-shut  oven  door.  It  was 
just  the  same  when  the  dishes  in  all  their  perfection  were 
to  come  out  of  the  oven  again.  Ihe  utmost  Ellen  was  per- 
mitted to  see  was  the  napkin  covering  some  stray  cake  or  pie 
that  by  chance  had  to  pass  through  the  kitchen  woere  she  was. 
As  she  could  neither  help  nor  look  on,  the  day  passed 
rather  wearily.  She  tried  studying ;  a  very  little  dbe  found 
was  enough  to  satisfy  both  mind  and  body  in  their  present 
state.  She  longed  to  go  out  again  and  see  how  the  snow 
looked,  but  a  fierce  wind  all  the  fore  part  of  the  day  made  it 
unfit  for  her.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  she  saw 
with  joy  that  it  had  lulled,  and  though  very  cold,  was  so 
bright  and  calm  that  she  might  venture.  She  had  eagerly 
opened  the  kitchen  door  to  go  up  and  get  ready,  when  a 
long  weary  yawn  from  her  old  grandmother  made  her  look 
back.  The  old  lady  had  laid  her  knitting  in  her  lap  and  bent 
her&ce  down  to  her  hand,whicl[icib&Ni«ATvi\:k\ycD%«tt^MA 
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brow  as  if  to  dear  ftwajr  the  tired  feeling  that  had  settled 
there.  Ellea^a  oonsoienoe  instantly  brought  up  Alice's 
words, — ^  Oan't  jou  do  something  to  pass  away  a  tedious 
hour  now  and  then  )"  The  first  feeling  was  of  vexed  regret 
that  they  should  have  come  into  her  head  at  that  moment ; 
then  conscience  said  that  was  very  selfislL  There  was  % 
struggle.  Ellen  stood  with  the  door  in  her  hand,  unable  to 
go  out  or  come  in.  But  not  long.  As  the  words  came 
beck  upon  her  memory, — ^  A  charge  to  keep  I  have,"^- 
her  mind  was  made  up;  after  one  moment's  prayer  for 
help  and  foisiveness  she  shut  the  door,  came  back  to  the 
fireplace,  and  i^ke  in  a  cheerfbl  tone. 

^  Grandma,  wouldn't  you  like  to  have  me  read  something 
to  you  1" 

"Read!"  answered  the  old  lady,  ''Laws  a  me!  /don't 
read  nothing,  deary." 

^  But  wouldn't  you  like  to  have  me  read  to  you,  gprandmal'* 

The  old  lady  in  answer  to  this  laid  down  her  knitting, 
folded  both  arms  round  Ellen,  and  kissing  her  a  great  many 
times  declared  she  should  like  any  thing  that  came  out  of 
that  sweet  little  mouth.  As  soon  as  she  was  set  free  Ellen 
brou^t  her  Bible,  sat  down  close  beside  her,  and  read 
chapter  afler  diapter ;  rewarded  even  then '  by  seeing  that 
though  her  grandmother  said  nothing  she  was  listening  with 
fixed  attention,  bending  down  over  her  knitting  as  if  in 
earnest  care  to  catch  every  word.  And  when  at  last  she 
stopped,  warned  by  certain  noises  down  stairs  that  her  aunt 
would  presently  be  bustling  in,  the  old  lady  again  hugged 
her  dose  to  her  bosom,  kissing  her  forehead  and  cheeks  and 
lips,  and  dedaring  that  she  was  ''  a  great  deal  sweeter  than 
any  sugar-plums ;"  and  Ellen  was  very  much  surprised  to 
feel  her  &oe  wet  with  a  tear  from  her  grandmother's  cheek. 
Hastily  kissing  her  asain  (tor  the  first  time  in  her  life)  she 
ran  out  of  the  room,  ner  own  tears  starting  and  her  heart 
swdltng  big.  ''  O  !  how  much  pleasure,"  she  thought,  ^  I 
mig^  have  given  my  poor  grandma,  and  how  I  have  let 
her  alone  all  this  while  !  How  wrong  I  have  been.  But 
it  shan't  be  so  in  future !" 

It  was  not  quite  sundown,  and  Ellen  thought  she  might 
j^  hare  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  oi^u  ^t.  ^  ^bs^ 
wrapped  up  very  warm  and  went  out  U>  tti^  Abl^^w^ 
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Ellen's  heart  was  yery  light ;  she  had  just  been  fulfilling 
a  duty  that  cost  her  a  little  self-denial,  and  the  reward  had 
already  comQ ;  and  now  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never 
seen  any  thing  so  perfectly  beautiful  as  the  scene  before  her ; — 
the  brilliant  snow  that  lay  in  a  thick  carpet  over  all  the  fields 
and  hills,  and  the  pale  streaks  of  sunlight  stretching  across  it 
between  the  long  shadows  that  reached  now  from  the  bam 
to  the  house.  One  moment  the  light  tinted*  the  snow-capped 
fences  and  whitened  barn-roofs ;  then  the  lights  and  the 
shadows  vanished  together,  and  it  was  all  one  cold  dazzling 
white.  O  how  glorious ! — Ellen  almost  shouted  to  herself 
It  was  too  cold  to  stand  still ;  she  ran  to  the  barnyard  to 
see  the  cows  milked.  There  they  were, — all  her  old  friends, 
— Streaky  and  Dolly  and  Jane  and  Sukey  and  Betty  Flynn, 
— sleek  and  contented ;  winter  and  summer  were  all  the 
same  to  them.  And  Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  very  glad  to  see 
her  there  again,  and  Sam  Larkens  and  Johnny  Low  looked  as 
if  they  were  too,  and  Ellen  told  them  with  great  truth  she 
was  very  glad  indeed  to  be  there ;  and  then  she  went  in  to 
supper  with  Mr.  Van  Brunt  and  an  amazing  appetite. 

That  was  Saturday.  Sunday  passed  quietly,  though  Ellen 
could  not  help  suspecting  it  was  not  entirely  a  day  of  rest 
to  her  aunt ;  there  was  a  savoury  smell  of  cooking  in  the 
rooming  which  nothing  that  came  on  the  table  by  any  means 
accounted  for,  and  Miss  Fortune  was  scarcely  to  be  seen 
the  whole  day. 

With  Monday  rooming  began  a  grand  bustle,  and  Ellen 
was  well  enough  now  to  come  in  for  her  share.  The 
kitchen,  parlour,  hall,  shed,  and  lower  kitchen,  must  all  be 
thoroughly  swept  and  dusted ;  this  was  given  to  her,  and 
a  morning's  work  pretty  near  she  found  it.  Then  she  had 
to  mb  bright  all  the  brass  handles  of  the  doors,  and  the  big 
brass  andirons  in  the  parlour,  and  the  brass  candlesticks  on 
the  parlour  mantelpiece.  When  at  last  she  got  through 
and  came  to  the  fire  to  warm  herself,  she  found  her  grand- 
mother lamenting  that  her  snuff-box  was  empty,  and  asking 
her  daughter  to  fill  it  for  her. 

*'^  O  I  can't  be  bothered  to  be  running  up  stairs  to  fill 
snuff-boxes !"  answered  that  lady ;  **  youil  have  to  wait." 

'TU  get  it,  grondma,"  said  TSftwi,  "^  W  ^wi'M  \««L  toa 
where. " 
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**Sit  down  and  be  quiet!"  said  Miss  Fortune.  "You  go 
into  my  room  just  when  I  bid  you,  and  not  till  then." 

Ellen  sat  down.  But  no  sooner  was  Miss  Fortune  hid  in 
the  bntteiy  than  the  old  lady  beckoned  her  to  her  side,  and 
nodding  her  head  a  great  many  times,  gave  her  the  box, 
saying  softly, 

"  You  can  run  up  now,  she  won't  see  you,  deary.  It's  in 
ajar  in  the  closet     Now's  the  time." 

Ellen  could  not  bear  to  say  no.  She  hesitated  a  minute, 
and  then  boldly  opened  the  buttery  door. 

"  Keep  out ! — ^what  do  you  want  f 

"She  wanted  me  to  go  for  the  snufl^"  said  Ellen  in  a 
whisper ;  "  please  do  let  me — ^I  won't  look  at  any  thing  nor 
touch  any  thing,  but  just  get  the  snuff." 

With  an  impatient  gesture  her  aunt  snatched  the  box  from 
her  hand,  pushed  Ellen  out  of  the  buttery  and  shut  the 
door.  The  old  lady  kissed  and  fondled  her  as  if  she  had 
done  what  she  had  only  tried  to  do ;  smoothed  down  her 
hair,  praising  its  beauty,  and  whispered, 

*•  Never  mind  deary, — ^you'll  read  to  grandma,  won't  youl" 

It  cost  Ellen  no  effort  now.  With  the  beginning  of  kind 
offices  to  her  poor  old  parent,  kind  feeling  had  sprung  up 
£ut ;  instead  of  disliking  and  shunning  she  had  begun  to  love 
her. 

There  was  no  dinner  for  any  one  this  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Van  Brunt  came  to  an  early  tea ;  afler  which  Ellen  was  sent 
to  dress  herself,  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt  to  get  some  pieces  of 
board  for  the  meat-choppers.  He  came  back  presently  with 
an  armful  of  square  bits  of  wood  ;  and  sitting  down  before 
the  fire  began  to  whittle  the  rough  sawn  ends  over  the 
hearth.  His  mother  grew  nervous.  Miss  Fortune  bore  it 
as  she  would  have  borne  it  from  no  one  else,  but  vexation 
was  gathering  in  her  breast  for  the  first  occasion.  Presently 
Ellen's  voice  was  heard  singing  down  the  stairs. 

"  I'd  give  something  to  stop  that  child's  pipe !"  said  Miss 
Fortune ;  "  she's  eternally  singing  the  same  thing  over  and 
over — something  about  *  a  charge  to  keep' — I'd  a  good  no-     j 
tion  to  give  her  a  charge  to  keep  this  morning ;  it  would  have    J 
been  to  hold  her  tongue." 

'     "That  would  luire  been  a  public  loss^  Zthink^"  said  Mr. 
Vsn  Brunt  gra  velj. 
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^'  Well,  you  art  making  a  precious  litter !"  said  the  ladj, 
^    turning  short  upon  him. 
\      '^  Never  mind,"  said  he  in  the  same  tone, — ^  it's  nothing 
but  what  the  fire'U  bum  up  anyhow ; — don't  worry  yourself 
about  it." 

Just  as  Ellen  came  in,  so  did  Nancy  by  the  other  door. 

'^  What  are  you  here  for?"  said  Miss  Fortune  with  an 
ireful  face. 

^'  Oh !— Come  to  see  the  folks  and  get  some  peaches,"  said 
Nancy  ; — "  come  to  help  along,  to  be  sure." 

"  Ain't  your  grandma  coming?" 

^^  No,  ma'am,  she  ain^t.  I  knew  she  wouldn't  be  of  much 
use,  so  I  thought  1  wouldn't  ask  her." 

Miss  Fortune  immediately  ordered  her  out  Half  laugh- 
ing, half  serious,  Nancy  tried  to  keep  her  ground,  but  Miss 
Fortune  was  in  no  mood  to  hear  parleying.  She  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  passive  Nancy,  and  between  pulling  and  push- 
ing at  last  got  her  out  and  shut  the  door.  Her  next  sudden 
move  was  to  haul  off  her  mother  to  bed.  Ellen  looked  her 
sorrow  at  this,  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt  whiptiedJ^M.Xhoughts ; 
but  that  either  made  nothing,  or  made  SI^\sa  Fortun^nore 
determined.  O^  she  went  with  her  old  mdlher  Ull3er  her 
arm.  While  she  was  gone  Ellen  brought  the  broom  to 
sweep  up  the  hearth,  but  Mr.  Van  Brunt  would  not  let  her. 

"  No,"  said  he, — "  it's  more  than  you  nor  I  can  do.  You 
know,"  said  he  with  a  sly  look,  ^'  we  might  sweep  up  the 
shavings  into  the  wrong  comer  1" 

This  entirely  overset  Ellen's  gravity,  and  unluckily  she 
could  not  get  it  back  again,  even  thouj^  warned  by  Mrs. 
Van  Brunt  that  her  aunt  was  coming.  Trying  only  made  it 
worse,  and  Miss  Fortune's  entrance  was  but  the  signal  for  a 
fresh  burst  of  hearty  merriment.  What  she  was  laughing 
at  was  of  course  instantly  asked,  in  no  pleased  tone  of  voice. 
EUcn  could  not  tell ;  and  her  silence  and  blushing  only  made 
her  aunt  more  curious. 

^^  Come,  leave  bothering  her,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brur  t  at  last, 
"  she  was  only  laughing  at  some  of  my  nonsense,  and  ahe 
won't  tell  on  me." 

^'  Will  you  swear  to  that  1"  said  the  lady  sharply. 

^^ Humph  ! — no,  I  won't  swear  *,  unleaa  -jou'wvVL^q  bfifbte 
a  magistrate  with  me ;— but  it  ia  tm©?' 
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^  I  wonder  if  jou  think  I  am  as  easy  blinded  as  aU  that 
comes  to !"  said  Miss  Fortune,  scornfully. 

And  Ellen  saw  that  her  aunt's  displeasure  was  all  gather- 
ed upon  her  for  the  evening.  She  was  thinking  of  Alice's 
words  and  trying  to  arm  herself  with  patience  and  gentle- 
ness, when  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Nancy  as  de- 
murely as  if  nobody  had  ever  seen  her  before. 

^'  Miss  Fortune,  granny  sent  me  to  tell  you  she  is  sorry 
die  can't  come  to-night — she  don't  think  it  would  do  for  her 
to  be  out  so  late, — she's  a  little  touch  of  the  rheumatics, 
she  says." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Miss  Fortune.     "  Now  clear  out !" 

^  You  had  better  not  say  so.  Miss  Fortune — I'll  do  as 
much  for  you  as  any  two  of  the  rest, — see  if  1  don't !" 

"  I  don^  care — if  you  did  as  much  as  fifty  !"  said  Miss 
Fortune,  impatiently.  "  I  won't  have  you  here ;  so  go,  or 
I'll  ffive  you  something  to  help  you  along." 

Nancy  saw  she  had  no  chance  with  Miss  Fortune  in  her 
present  humour,  and  went  quickly  out.  A  litlle  while  after 
£Ilen  was  standing  at  the  window,  from  which  through  the 
shed  window  she  had  a  view  of  the  chip-yard,  and  there  she 
saw  Nancy  lingering  still,  walking  n>und  and  round  in  a 
circle,  and  kicking  the  snow  with  her  feet  in  a  discontented 
fashion. 

"I  am  very  glad  she  isn't  going  to  be  here,"  thought 
Ellen.  "  But,  poor  thing !  I  dare  say  she  is  very  much  dis- 
appointed. And  how  sorry  she  will  feel  going  back  all  that 
long,  long  way  home ! — what  if  I  should  get  her  leave  to 
stay  ?  wouldn  t  it  be  a  fine  way  of  returning  good  for  evil  ?— 
But  oh  dear !  I  don't  want  her  here !  But  that's  no  matter — " 

The  next  minute  Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  half  startled  by 
Ellen's  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  softest  of  whispers  in 
his  ear.     He  looked  up,  very  much  surprised. 

^*  Why,  do  you  want  her  1    said  he,  likewise  in  a  low  tone. 

"  No,"  said  Ellen,  "  but  I  know  1  should  feel  very  sorry 
if  I  was  in  her  place." 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  whistled  quietly  to  himself  "  Well  l" 
said  he,  '*  you  are  a  good-natured  piece." 

"  Miss  Fortune,"  said  he  presently,  ^Mf  that  mischievous 
girl  comes  in  sighin  I  recommend  you  to  let  hex  «tAV  " 

"^  Why  r 
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"  'Cause  it's  tnie  what  she  said — ^she'll  do  you  as  much 
good  as  half  a  dozen.  She'll  behave  herself  this  evening, 
I'll  engage,  or  if  she  don't  I'll  make  her." 

"She's  too  impudent  to  live!  But  I  don't  care— her 
grandmother  is  another  sort, — but  I  guess  she  is  gone  by 
this  time." 

Ellen  waited  only  till  her  aunt's  back  was  turned.  She 
slipped  down  stairs  and  out  at  the  kitchen  door,  and  ran  up 
the  slope  to  the  fence  of  the  chip-yard. 

"  Nancy — Nancy  !" 

"  What '?"  siiid  Nancy,  wheeling  about. 

"  If  you  go  in  now  I  guess  aunt  1?  ortune  will  let  you  stay." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so?"  said  the  other  surlily. 

*•  'Cause  Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  speaking  to  her  about  it.  Go 
in  and  you'll  see." 

Nancy  looked  doubtfully  at  Ellen's  face,  and  then  ran  has- 
tily in.  More  slowly  Ellen  went  back  by  the  way  she  came. 
When  she  reached  the  upper  kitchen  she  found  Nancy  as 
busy  as  possible, — as  much  at  home  already  as  if  she  had 
been  there  all  day ;  helping  to  set  the  table  m  the  hall,  and 
going  to  and  fro  between  that  and  the  buttery  with  an  im- 
portant face.  Ellen  was  not  suffered  to  help,  nor  even  to 
stand  and  see  what  was  doing ;  so  she  sat  down  in  the  comer 
by  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  and  with  her  head  in  her 
lap  watehed  by  the  firelight  the  busy  figures  that  went  back 
and  forward,  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt  who  still  sat  working  at  his 
bits  of  board.  There  were  pleasant  thoughts  in  Ellen  s  head 
that  kept  the  dancing  blaze  company.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  once 
looked  up  and  asked  her  what  she  was  smiling  at ;  the  smile 
brightened  at  his  question,  but  he  got  no  more  answer. 

At  last  the  supper  was  all  set  out  in  the  hall  so  that  it 
could  \^&TY  easily  be  brought  into  the  parlour  when  the  time 
came;  the  waiter  with  the  best  cups  and  saucers,  which 
always  stood  covered  with  a  napkin  on  the  table  in  the  front 
room,  was  carried  away ;  the  great  pile  of  wood  in  the  par- 
lour fireplace,  built  ever  since  morning,  was  kindled ;  all 
was  in  apple-pie  order,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  sweep 
up  the  shavings  that  Mr.  Van  Brunt  had  made.  This  was 
done;  and  then  Nancy  seized  hold  of  Ellen. 

"Come  along,"  said  sihe,  puWin^Yiet  \x>  >X^t^^'^<issir^— 
^ome  aloDgf  and  let  us  watoh  t^  toVka  qoiea  W^ 
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"But  it  isn't  time  for  them  to  be  here  yet,"  said  Ellen ; 
^  the  fire  is  only  just  burning." 

"  Fiddle-de-dee !  they  won't  wait  for  the  fire  to  bum,  I 
can  tell  you.  They'll  be  along  directly,  some  of  them.  I 
wonder  what  Miss  Fortune  is  thinking  of, — that  fire  had 
ought  to  have  been  burning  this  long  time  ago, — but  they 
won't  set  to  work  till  they  all  get  here,  that's  one  thing. 
Do  you  know  what's  going  to  be  for  supper  ?" 

"  No." 

"Not  a  bit r 

"  No." 

*•  Ain't  that  fnnny  !  Then  I'm  better  off  than  you.  I  say, 
Ellen,  any  one  would  think  /  was  Miss  Fortune's  niece  and 
you  was  somebody  else,  wouldn't  they  ?  Goodness  !  I'm 
glad  I  ain't.  I  am  going  to  make  part  of  the  supper  my- 
self,— what  do  you  think  of  that  1  Miss  Fortune  always 
has  grand  suppers — when  she  has  'em  at  all ;  'tain't  very 
ofien,  that's  one  thing.  I  wish  she'd  have  a  bee  every 
week,  I  know,  and  let  me  come  and  help.  Hark ! — didn't 
I  tell  you  ]  there's  somebody  coming  this  minute ;  don't 
you  hear  the  sleigh-bells  1  I'll  tell  you  who  it  is  now  ;  it's 
the  Lawsons ;  you  see  if  it  ain't.  It's  good  it's  such  a 
bright  night — we  can  see  'em  first-rate.  There — here  they 
come — just  as  I  told  you — ^hero's  Mirny  Lawson  the  first 
one — if  there's  any  body  I  do  despise  it  s  Miray  Lawson." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Ellen.  The  door  opened  and  the  lady  her- 
self walked  in  followed  by  three  others — large,  tall  women, 
mufHed  from  head  to  foot  against  the  cold.  The  quiet 
kitchen  was  speedily  changed  into  a  scene  of  bustle.  Loud 
talking  and  laughing — ^a  vast  deal  of  unrobing — pushing  back 
and  pulling  up  chairs  on  the  hearth — and  Nancy  and  Ellen 
running  in  and  out  of  the  room  with  countless  wrappers, 
cloaks,  shawls,  comforters,  hoods,  mittens,  and  moccasins. 

"  What  a  precious  muss  it  will  be  to  get  'em  all  their 
own  things  when  they  come  to  go  away  again,"  said  Nancy. 
"Throw  'em  all  down  there,  Ellen,  in  that  heap.  Now 
oome  quick — somebody  else  '11  be  here  directly." 

"  Which  is  Miss  Mirny  T  said  Ellen. 

"  That  big  ugly  woman  in  a  purple  frock.     The  one  next 
her  is  Kitty — the  b/aok-haired  one  iaMatY,  w\&.^o\!6kKtSs^ 
J^hanj.     Ugb  I  don '%  look  at  'em ;  I  carft  \w«t  ^emr 
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"  Why  1" 

"  'Cause  I  don't,  I  can  tell  you ;  reason  good.  They  are 
as  stingy  as  they  can  live.  Their  way  is  to  get  a»  much  as 
they  can  out  of  other  folks,  and  let  other  folks  get  as  little 
as  they  can  out  of  them.  1  know  'em.  Just  watch  that 
purple  frock  when  it  comes  to  the  eatiqg.  There's  Mr.  Bob." 

"Mr.  who?" 

^^  Bob— Bob  Lawson.  He's  a  precious  small  young  man, 
for  such  a  big  one.  There — go  take  his  hat  Miss  Fortune," 
said  Nancy  coming  forward,  "  mayn't  the  gentlemen  take 
care  of  their  own  things  in  the  stoop,  or  must  the  young 
ladies  wait  upon  them  too  1  t'other  room  won't  hold  eTery 
thing  neither." 

This  speech  raised  a  general  laugh,  in  Uie  midst  of  which 
Mr.  Bob  carried  his  own  hat  and  cloak  into  the  shed  as  desired. 
Before  Nancy  had  done  chuckling  came  another  arrival ;  a 
tall,  lank  gentleman,  with  one  of  those  unhappy-shaped 
faces  that  are  very  broad  at  the  eyes  and  very  narrow 
across  the  chops,  and  having  a  particularly  grave  and  dull 
expression.  He  was  welcomed  with  such  a  shout  of  mingled 
laughter,  greeting,  and  jesting,  that  the  room  was  in  a  com- 
plete hurly-burly  ;  and  a  plain-looking  stout  elderly  lady, 
who  had  come  in  just  behind  him,  was  suffered  to  stand  un- 
noticed. 

'*  It's  Miss  Janet,"  whispered  Nancy, — "  Mr.  Marshchalk'a 
aunt.  Nobody  wants  to  see  her  here ;  she's  one  of  your 
pious  kind,  and  that's  a  kind  your  aunt  don't  take  to." 

Instantly  Ellen  was  at  her  side,  offering  gently  to  relieve 
her  of  hood  and  cloak,  and  with  a  tap  on  his  arm  drawing 
Mr.  Van  Brunt's  attention  to  the  neglected  person. 

Quite  touched  by  the  respectful  politeness  of  her  manner, 
the  old  lady  inquired  of  Miss  Fortune  as  Ellen  went  off 
with  a  load  of  mufflers,  "  who  was  that  sweet  little  thing  1" 

"It's  a  kind  of  sweetmeats  that  is  kept  for  company. 
Miss  Janet,"  replied  Miss  Fortune  with  a  darkened  brow. 

"She's  too  good  for  every-day  use,  that's  a  fwt,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

Miss  Fortune  coloured  and  tossed  her  head,  and  the 
company  were  for  a  moment  still  with  surprise.     Another 
arrival  set  them  agoing  again. 
"Heie  oome  the  Hitchcock»,m«i;'  «»!i^w«3  •  ^^iSfii. 
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in,  Miai  Mary — ^walk  in,  Miss  Jenny — Mr.  Marshchalk  has 
been  here  this  great  while." 

Miss  Mary  Hitchcock  was  in  nothing  remarkable.  Miss 
Jenny  when  her  wrappers  were  taken  ofT  showed  a  neat 
littie  round  figure,  and  a  round  &oe  of  very  bright  and  good- 
humoured  expression.  It  ^tened  Ellen's  eye,  till  Nancy 
whispered  her  to  look  at  Mr.  Juniper  Hitchcock,  and  that 
young  gentleman  entered  dressed  in  the  last  style  of  ele- 
gance. His  hair  was  arranged  in  a  &ultless  manner — unless 
perhaps  it  had  a  liiiU  too  much  of  the  tallow  candle  ;  for 
when  he  had  sat  for  a  while  before  the  fire  it  had  somewhat 
the  look  of  )>eing  excessively  wet  with  perspiration.  His 
boots  were  as  shiny  as  his  hair ;  his  waistcoat  was  of  a 
startling  pattern ;  his  pantaloons  were  very  tightly  strapped 
down ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  showy  watch-ribbon  hung  some 
showy  seals. 

The  kitchen  was  now  one  buzz  of  talk  and  good-humour. 
Ellen  stood  half  smiling  herself  to  see  the  universal  smile, 
when  Nancy  twitched  her. 

"  Here's  more  coming — Cilly  Dennison,  I  guess — ^no,  it's 
too  tall:— irAo  is  it  1" 

But  Ellen  flung  open  the  door  with  a  half-uttered  scream 
and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Alice,  and  then  led  her 
in ;  her  face  full  of  such  extreme  joy  that  it  was  perhaps  one 
reason  why  her  aunt^s  wore  a  very  doubtful  air  as  she  came 
forward.  That  could  not  stand  however  against  the  grace- 
ful politeness  and  pleasantness  of  Alice's  greeting.  Miss 
Fortune's  brow  smoothed,  her  voice  cleared,  she  told  Miss 
Humphreys  she  was  very  welcome,  and  she  meant  it.  Cling- 
ing close  to  her  friend  as  she  went  from  one  to  another,  El- 
len was  delighted  to  see  that  every  one  echoed  the  welcome. 
Every  &ce  brightened  at  meeting  hers,  every  eye  soflened, 
and  Jenny  Hitchcock  even  threw  her  arms  round  Alice  and 
kissed  her. 

Ellen  lefl  now  the  window  to  Nancy  and  stood  fast  by 
her  adopted  sister,  with  a  face  of  satisfaction  it  was  pleasant 
to  see,  watching  her  very  lips  as  they  moved.  Soon  the 
door  opened  again,  and  various  voices  hailed  the  new-comer 
as  "Jane,"  "  Jany,"  and  "Jane  Huff.".  She  was  a  deci- 
dedly plain-looking  country  girl,  but  when  she  came  near, 
ElJao  saw  a  sober  sensible  face  and  a  look  oi  iViOTOWij^  ^|p^* 
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nature  which  immediately  ranked  her  next  to  Jenny  Hitch- 
cock ill  her  fancy.  Mr.  Bill  Huff  followed,  a  sturdy  young 
man ;  quite  as  plain  and  hardly  so  sensible-looking,  he  was 
still  more  shining  with  good-nature.  He  made  no  preten- 
sion to  the  elegance  of  Af  r.  Juniper  Hitchcock ;  but  before 
the  evening  was  over,  Ellen  had  a  vastly  greater  respect  for 
him. 

Last,  not  least,  came  the  Dennisons ;  it  took  Ellen  some 
time  to  make  up  her  mind  about  them.  Miss  Cilly,  or  Ce- 
cilia, was  certainly  very  elegant  indeed.  Her  hair  was  in 
the  extremcst  state  of  nicety,  with  a  little  round  curl  plas- 
tered in  front  of  each  ear ;  how  she  coaxed  them  to  stay  there 
Ellen  could  not  conceive.  She  wore  a  real  watch,  there 
was  no  doubt  of  that,  and  there  was  even  a  ring  on  one  of 
her  fingei-s  with  two  or  three  blue  or  red  stones  in  it.  Her 
dress  was  smart,  and  so  was  her  figure,  and  her  face  was 
pretty ;  and  Ellen  overheard  one  of  the  Lawsons  whisper 
to  Jenny  Hitchcock  that  "  there  wasn't  a  greater  lady  in  the 
land  than  Cilly  Dennison."  Her  brother  was  very  different ; 
tall  and  athletic,  and  rather  handsome,  he  made  no  preten- 
sion to  be  a  gentleman.  He  valued  his  fine  farming  and 
fine  cattle  a  great  deal  higher  than  Juniper  Hitchcock'd 
gentility. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

Wi'  meny  sasga,  in*  fHendly  cncki 

1  wat  tbey  didna  weary: 
An*  onco  tales,  an*  funnie  Jokes, 

Their  sports  were  cheap  an*  cheery. 

Boftira. 

AS  the  party  were  all  gathered  it  was  time  to  set  to  work. 
The  fire  in  the  front  room  was  burning  up  finely*  now, 
but  Miss  Fortune  had  no  idea  of  having  pork-chopping  or 
apple- paring  done  there.  One  party  was  despatched  down 
stairs  into  the  lower  kitchen ;  the  others  made  a  circle  round 
the  fire.  Every  one  was  furnished  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
a  basket  of  apples  was  given  to  each  two  or  three.  Now  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  whether  talking  or  working  went  on 
best.  Not  &ster  moved  the  tongues  than  the  fingers ;  not 
smoother  went  the  knives  than  the  flow  of  talk ;  while  there 
was  a  constant  leaping  of  quarters  of  apples  from  the  hands 
that  had  prepared  them  into  the  bowls,  trays,  or  what-not, 
that  stood  on  the  hearth  to  receive  them.  Ellen  had  nothing 
to  do ;  her  aunt  had  managed  it  so,  though  she  would  gladly 
have  shared  the  work  that  looked  so  pretty  and  pleasant  in 
other  people's  hands.  Miss  Fortune  would  not  let  her ;  so 
she  watched  the  rest,  and  amused  herself  as  well  as  she  could 
with  hearing  and  seeing ;  and  standing  between  Alice  and 
Jerfiy  Hitchcock,  she  handed  them  the  apples  out  of  the 
basket  as  fast  as  they  were  ready  for  them.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant evening  that.  Laughing  and  talking  went  on  merrily; 
stories  were  told;  anecdotes,  gossip,  jokes,  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth ;  and  not  one  made  himself  so  agreeable, 
or  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  life  and  pleasure  of  the  party, 
as  Alice.  Ellen  saw  it,  delighted.  The  pared  apples  kept 
dancing  into  the  bowls  and  trays ;  the  baskets  got  empty 
surprisingly  fast ;  Nancy  and  Ellen  had  to  run  to  the  bar- 
rels  ID  the  abed  again  and  again  for  fresh  «\x^^\\^. 
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'^Do  they  mean  to  do  all  these  to-night  I''  said  Ellen  to 
Nancy  on  one  of  these  occasions. 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  mean,  I  am  sure,"  replied  Nan- 
cy, diving  down  into  the  barrel  to  reach  the  apples ;  "  if  you 
had  asked  me  what  Miss  Fortune  meant,  I  might  ha'  given 
a  guess." 

"  But  only  look,"  said  Ellen, — "  only  so  many  done,  and 
all  these  to  do ! — Well,  I  know  what '  busy  as  a  bee'  means 
now,  if  I  never  did  belbre." 

"  You'll  know  it  better  to-morrow,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Why  ]" 

"  O  wait  till  you  see.  I  wouldn't  be  you  to-morrow  for 
something  though.     Do  you  like  sewing  ?" 

"  Sewing  !''  said  Ellen.  But  "  Girls  !  girls  I — what  are 
you  leaving  ihe  door  open  for !" — sounded  from  the  kitchen, 
and  they  hurried  in. 

'•'Most  got  through,  Nancy?"  inquired  Bob  Lawson. 
(Miss  Fortune  had  gone  down  stairs.) 

"Ila'u't  begun  to,  Mr.  Lawson.  There's  every  bit  as 
many  to  do  as  there  was  at  your  house  t'other  night." 

*'  What  on  airth  does  she  want  with  such  a  sight  of  'em," 
inquired  Dan  Dennison. 

''  Live  on  pies  and  apple-sass  till  next  summer,"  suggested 
Mirny  Lawson. 

"  That's  the  stuff  for  my  money !"  replied  her  brother ; 
*'  'taters  and  apple-sass  is  my  sass  in  the  winter." 

*'  It's  good  those  is  easy  got,"  said  his  sister  Mary ;  *'  the 
sass  is  the  most  of  the  dinner  to  Bob  most  commonly." 

"Are  they  fixing  for  more  apple-sass  down  stairs]  Mr. 
Dennison  went  on  mther  dryly. 

"  No — hush !" — said  Juniper  Hitchcock, — "  sassages !" 

^  Humph!"  said  Dan,  as  he  speared  up  an  apple  ou#of 
the  basket  on  the  point  of  his  knife, — '^  ain't  that  •omething 
like  what  you  call  killing  two " 

*'  Just  that  exactly,"  said  Jenny  Hitchcock,  as  Dan  broke 
off  short,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  walked  in.  '*  Ellen," 
she  whispered,  "  don't  you  want  to  go  down  stairs  and  see 
when  the  folks  are  coming  up  to  help  us?  And  tell  the 
doctor  he  must  be  spry,  for  we  ain't  a-going  to  get  tlurougli 
in  a  hurry,"  she  addeo,  laughing. 

^  Which  ia  the  doctor,  ma'am  T^ 
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^  1%e  doctor— Doetor  Marshohalk— -don*t  joa  knowf 

"  Is  he  A  doctor?*'  said  Alice. 

"  No,  not  exactly,  I  suppose,  but  he's  just  as  good  as  the 
real.  He's  a  natural  knack  at  putting  bones  in  their  places 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  There  was  a  man  broke  his  leff 
horribly  at  Thirlwall  the  other  day,  and  Gibson  was  out  of 
the  way,  and  Marshdialk  set  it,  and  did  it  famously  they 
■aid.  So  go,  Ellen,  and  bring  us  word  what  they  are  aU 
about." 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  head  of  the  party  in  the  lower  kitchen. 
He  stood  at  one  end  of  the  table,  cutting  with  his  huge  knifb 
the  hard-frozen  pork  into  wery  thin  slices,  which  the  rest  of 
the  company  took  and  before  they  had  time  to  thaw  cut  up 
into  small  dice  on  the  little  boards  Mr.  Van  Brunt  had  pre- 
pared. As  large  a  fire  as  the  chimney  would  hold  was  built 
up  and  blazing  finely ;  the  room  looked  as  cosy  and  bright 
as  the  one  up  stairs,  and  the  people  as  busy  and  as  talkative. 
They  had  less  to  do,  however,  or  they  had  been  more  smart, 
for  they  were  drawing  to  the  end  of  their  chopping ;  of  which 
Miss  Janet  declared  herself  very  glad,  for  she  said,  "  the 
wind  came  sweeping  in  under  the  doors  and  freezing  her  feet 
the  whole  time,  and  she  was  sure  the  biggest  fire  ever  was 
built  couldn't  warm  that  room  ;"  an  opinion  in  which  Mrs. 
Van  Brunt  agreed  perfectly.  Miss  Janet  no  sooner  spied 
Ellen  standing  in  the  chimney-comer  than  she  called  her  to 
her  side,  kissed  her,  and  talked  to  her  a  long  time,  and  fmally 
fumbling  in  her  pocket  brought  forth  an  odd  little  three- 
cornered  pincushion  which  she  gave  her  for  a  keepsake. 
Jane  Huff  and  her  brother  also  took  kind  notice  of  her ;  and 
Ellen  began  to  think  the  world  was  full  of  nice  people. 
About  half  past  eight  the  choppers  went  up  and  joined  the 
company  who  were  paring  apples ;  the  circle  was  a  very 
large  one  now,  and  the  buzz  of  tongues  grew  quite  furious. 

"  What  are  you  smiling  at  1"  asked  Alice  of  Ellen,  who 
stood  at  her  elbow. 

"01  don't  know,"  said  Ellen,  smiling  more  broadly ;  and 
presently  added, — ^*'  they're  all  so  kind  to  me." 

"Whor 

"  O,  every  body — Miss  Jenny,  and  Miss  Jane  Huff,  and 
Miss  Janet,  and  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  and  Mr.  Huff, — they  all 
^peak  9o  kindly  uid  look  so  kindly  at  me.    ^viV«\\!%^«t^ 
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funny  what  a  notion  people  have  for  kissing — I  wish  they 
hadn^t — IVe  run  away  from  three  kisses  already,  and  Fm 
so  afraid  somebody  else  will  try  next" 

"  You  don't  seem  very  bitterly  displeased,"  said  Alice 
smiling. 

'^  I  am,  though, — I  can't  bear  it,"  said  Ellen,  laughing  and 
blushing.  '^  There's  Mr.  Dennison  caught  me  in  the  first 
place  and  tried  to  kiss  me,  but  I  tried  so  hard  to  get  away 
I  believe  he  saw  1  was  really  in  good  earnest  and  let  me 
go.  And  just  now, — only  think  of  it, — while  1  was  stand- 
ing talking  to  Miss  Jane  Huff  down  stairs,  her  brother 
caught  me  and  kissed  me  before  1  knew  what  he  was  going 
to  do.  I  declare  it's  too  bad !"  said  Ellen,  rubbing  her 
cheek  very  hard  as  if  she  would  rub  off  the  affront. 

"  You  must  let  it  pass,  my  dear ;  it  is  one  way  of  ex- 
pressing kindness.  They  feel  kindly  towards  you  or  they 
would  not  do  it." 

"  Then  I  wish  they  wouldn't  feel  quite  so  kindly,"  sud 
Ellen—"  that's  all.     Hark  ! — what  was  that  ?" 

"  What  is  that?"  said  somebody  else,  and  instantly  there 
was  silence,  broken  again  after  a  minute  or  two  by  the  fiiint 
blast  of  a  horn. 

"  It's  old  Father  Swaim,  I  reckon,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt  • 
"  ril  go  fetch  him  in."  ^ 

*^  O  yes  !  bring  him  in — bring  him  in,"  was  heard  on  aU 
sides. 

"  That  horn  makes  me  think  of  what  happened  to  me 
once,"  said  Jenny  Hitchcock  to  Ellen.  "  I  was  a  little  girl 
at  school,  not  so  big  as  you  are, — and  one  afternoon  when 
we  were  all  as  still  as  mice  and  studying  away,  we  heard 
Father  Swaim's  horn" — 

"  What  does  he  blow  it  for  ]"  said  Ellen,  as  Jenny  stoop- 
ed for  her  knife  which  she  had  let  fall. 

"  O  to  let  people  know  he's  there,  you  know ;  did  you 
never  see  Father  Swaim  ?" 

"  No." 

"  La  !  he's  the  funniest  old  fellow !     He  goes  round  and 

round  the  country  carrying  the  newspapers;  and  we  get 

him  to  bring  us  our  letters  from  the  post-ofiioe,  when  there 

are  any.     lie  carries  'em  in  a  pair  of  saddlebags  hanging 

Bcraaa  that  old  white  horae  of  \i\»— \  ^ou\  Xk&GkW  Um^  fa^rae 
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will  ever  grow  old,  no  more  than  his  master, — and  in  sum- 
mer he  has  a  stick — so  long — with  a  horse's  tail  tied  to  the 
end  of  it,  to  brush  away  the  flies,  for  the  poor  horse  has  had 
Aif  tall  cat  off  pretty  short.  I  wonder  if  it  isn't  the  very 
tame,''  said  Jenny,  laughing  heartily ;  *^  Father  Swaim 
thought  he  could  manage  it  best,  I  guess." 

^fiut  what  was  it  that  happen^  to  you  that  time  at 
school  ?"  said  EUen. 

"  Why,  when  we  heard  the  horn  blow,  our  master,  the 
schoolmaster  you  know,  went  out  to  get  a  paper ;  and  I  was 
tired  with  sitting  still,  so  1  jumped  up  and  ran  across  the 
room  and  then  back  again,  and  over  and  back  again  five  or 
six  times ;  and  when  he  came  in  one  of  the  girls  up  and  told 
of  it.  It  was  Fanny  Lawson,"  said  Jenny  in  a  whisper 
to  Alice,  "  and  1  think  she  ain^t  much  different  now  from 
what  she  was  then.  1  can  hear  her  now, — *  Mr.  Starks, 
^  Jenny  Hitchcock's  been  running  all  round  the  room.'  Well, 
what  do  you  think  he  did  to  me  ?  He  took  hold  of  my  two 
hands  and  swung  me  round  and  round  by  the  arms  till  I 
didn^t  know  which  was  head  and  which  was  feet." 

"  What  a  queer  schoolmaster !"  said  Ellen. 

"Queer  enough;  you  may  say  that.  His  name  was 
Starks ; — the  boys  used  to  call  him  Starksification.  We  did 
hate  him,  that's  a  fact.  I'll  tell  you  what  he  did  to  a  black 
boy  of  ours — ^you  know  our  black  Sam,  Alice  ? — ^I  forget 
what  he  had  been  doing  ;  but  Starks  took  him  so— by  the 
rims  of  the  ears,  and  danced  him  up  and  down  upon  the  floor." 

"  But  didn't  that  hurt  him  ?" 

"  Hurt  him !  I  guess  it  did !  ho  meant  it  should.  He  tied 
me  under  the  table  once.  Sometimes  when  he  wanted  to 
punish  two  boys  at  a  time  he  would  set  them  to  spit  in  each 
other's  faces." 

"O  don't  tell  me  about  him !"  cried  Ellen,  with  a  face  of 
horror ;  "  I  don't  like  to  hear  it." 

Jenny  laughed ;  and  just  then  the  door  opened  and  Mr. 
Van  Brunt  and  the  old  news-carrier  came  in. 

He  was  a  venerable  mild-looking  old  man,  with  thin  hair 
as  white  as  snow.  He  wore  a  long  snuffcoloured  coat,  and 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  the  sides  of  which  were  oddly  looped 
up  to  the  crown  with  twine ;  his  tin  horn  or  trumpet  was  in 
hif  hand.     His  Maddle-bags  were  on  Mr.  Van  ^twtL^%  «i\^« 
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As  soon  as  she  saw  him  Ellen  was  fevered  with  the  notion 
that  perhaps  he  had  something  for  her,  and  she  foi^t  every 
thing  el;4e.  It  would  seem  that  the  rest  of  the  company  had 
the  same  hope,  for  they  crowded  round  him  shouting  on! 
welcomes  and  questions  and  inquiries  for  letters,  all  in  i 
breath. 

^^Soflly — softly,"  said  the  old  man,  sitting  down  slowly; 
"  not  all  at  once ;  I  can't  attend  to  you  all  at  once ;— oim 
at  a  time — one  at  a  time." 

*'  Don't  attend  to  'em  at  all  till  you're  ready,**  said  Ifisi 
Fortune, — "  let  'em  wait"  And  she  handed  him  a  glass  ol 
cider. 

He  drank  it  off  at  a  breath,  smacking  his  lips  as  he  gave 
back  the  glass  to  her  hand,  and  exclaiming,  ^^  That*s  prime !' 
Then  taking  up  his  saddle-bags  from  the  floor,  he  began 
slowly  to  undo  the  listenings. 

''  You  arc  going  to  our  house  to-night,  ain't  you,  Fathei 
Swaim  ?"  said  Jenny. 

*^  That's  where  I  was  going,"  said  the  old  man ;  ^  I  wax 
a  going  to  stop  with  your  father.  Miss  Jenny ;  but  since  IVc 
got  into  farmer  Van  Brunt's  hands,  I  don't  know  any  more 
what's  going  to  become  of  me ; — and  after  that  glass  of  ci- 
der I  don't  much  care !  Now  let's  see, — let's  see — '  Mi« 
Jenny  Hitchcock,' — here's  something  for  you.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  know  what's  inside  of  that  letter — there's  8 
blue  seal  to  it.     Ah,  young  folks ! — young  folks !" 

Jenny  received  her  letter  amidst  a  great  deal  of  laughing 
and  joking,  and  seemed  herself  quite  as  much  amused  as 
any  body. 

***Jedediah  B.  Lawson,' — ^there's  for  your  father,  MIsi 
Mi  my ;  that  saves  me  a  long  tramp — if  you've  twenty-on€ 
cents  in  your  pocket,  that  is;  if  you  ha'n't,  I  shall  be 
obleegcd  to  tramp  after  that.  Here's  something  for  'most 
all  of  you,  I'm  thinking.  *  Miss  Cecilia  Dennison,' — youi 
fair  hands — how's  the  Squire  ? — rheumatism,  eh  1  I  think 
Tm  a  younger  man  now  than  you're  father,  Cecilly ;  and 
yet  I  must  ha'  seen  a  good  many  years  more  than  Squire 
Dennison; — I  must  surely.  *Miss  Fortune  Emerson,' — 
that's  for  you ;  a  double  letter,  ma'am." 

£llen,  with  a  beating  hearty  had  pressed  nearer  and  nearei 
old  man,  till  she  stood  c\om)s^  VSa  i^^ViVAaoid^aiu^ 
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could  see  every  letter  as  he  handed  it  out.  A  sput  of  deep- 
eoing  red  was  on  each  cheek  as  her  eye  eagerly  scanned  let- 
ter ^ter  letter ;  it  spread  to  a  sudden  flush  when  the  last 
name  was  read.  Alice  watched  in  some  anxiety  her  keen 
look  as  it  followed  the  letter  from  the  old  man^s  hand  to 
her  aunt^s,  and  thence  to  the  pocket,  where  Miss  Fortune 
coolly  bestowed  it.  Ellen  could  not  stand  this ;  she  sprang 
forward  across  the  circle. 

"  Aunt  Fortune,  there's  a  letter  inside  of  that  for  me— 
won't  you  give  it  to  me? — won't  you  give  it  to  me  ?"  she 
repotted  trembling. 

Her  aunt  did  not  notice  her  by  so  much  as  a  look ;  she 
turned  away  and  b^an  talking  to  some  one  else.  The  red 
had  left  Ellen's  face  when  Alice  could  see  it  again  ; — ^it  was 
livid  and  spotted  from  stifled  passion.  She  stood  in  a  kind 
of  maze.  But  as  her  eye  caught  Alice's  anxious  and  sorrow- 
ful look  she  covered  her  &ce  with  her  hands,  and  as  quick 
as  possible  made  her  escape  out  of  the  room. 

For  some  minutes  Alice  heard  none  of  the  hubbub  around 
her.  Then  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  voice  of 
Thomas  Grimes  saying  to  Mr.  Van  Brunt  that  Miss  Hum- 
phreys' horse  was  there. 

"  Mr.  Swaim,"  said  Alice  rising,  "  I  don't  like  to  leave 
you  with  these  gay  friends  of  ours ;  you'll  stand  no  chance 
of  rest  with  them  to-night.    Will  you  ride  home  with  me  ?" 

Many  of  the  party  began  to  beg  Alice  would  stay  to  sup- 
per, but  she  said  her  father  would  be  uneasy.  The  old  news- 
carrier  concluded  to  go  with  her,  for  he  said  "  there  was  a 
pint  he  wanted  to  mention  to  parson  Humphreys  that  he 
had  forgotten  to  bring  for'ard  when  they  were  talking  on 
that  'ere  subject  two  months  ago."  So  Nancy  brought  her 
things  from  the  next  room  and  helped  her  on  with  them, 
and  looked  pleased,  as  well  she  might,  at  the  smile  an4 
kind  words  with  which  she  was  rewarded.  Alice  lingered 
at  her  leave-takings,  hoping  to  see  Ellen  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  last  moment  that  Ellen  came  in.  She  did  not  sav 
a  word  ;  but  the  two  little  arms  were  put  around  Alice  s 
neck  and  held  hpr  with  a  long,  close  earnestness  which  did 
not  pass  from  her  mind  all  the  evening  afterward. 

When  she  was  gone  the  company  sat  down  again  to  busi- 
ness ;  and  apple-paring  went  on  more  steadily  than  ever 

17 
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for  a  while,  till  the  bottom  of  the  barrels  was  seen,  and  the 
last  basketful  of  apples  was  duly  emptied.  Then  there  was 
a  general  shout ;  the  kitchen  was  quickly  cleared,  and 
every  body's  iace  brightened,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Now  for 
fun!  While  Ellen  and  Nancy  and  Miss  Fortime  and 
Mrs.  Van  Bnmt  were  rumiing  all  ways  with  trays,  pans, 
baskets,  knives,  and  buckets,  the  fun  began  by  Mr.  Juniper 
Hitchcock's  whistling  in  his  dog  and  setting  him  to  do  va- 
rious feats  for  the  amusement  of  the  company.  There  fol- 
lowed such  a  nishing,  leaping,  barking,  laughing,  and  scold- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  dog  and  his  admirers,  that  the  room 
was  in  an  uproar.  He  jumped  over  a  stick ;  he  got  into  a 
chair  and  sat  up  on  two  legs ;  he  kissed  the  ladies'  hands ; 
he  suffered  an  apple-paring  to  be  laid  across  his  nose,  then 
threw  it  up  with  a  jerk  and  caught  it  in  his  mouth.  Noth- 
ing very  remarkable  certainly,  but,  as  Miss  Fortune  ob- 
served to  somebody,  ''  if  he  had  been  the  learned  pig  there 
couldn't  ha'  been  more  fuss  made  over  him." 

Ellen  stood  looking  on,  smiling  partly  at  the  dog  and 
his  master,  and  partly  at  the  antics  of  the  company.  Pres- 
ently Mr.  Van  Brunt,  bending  down  to  her,  said, 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  your  eyes  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Ellen  starting, — **  at  least  nothing  that's 
any  matter,  I  mean." 

"  Come  here,"  said  he,  drawing  her  on  one  side ;  "  tell  me 
all  about  it — what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Never  mind — please  don't  ask  me,  Mr.  Van  Brunt — ^it's 
nothing  I  ought  to  tell  you — ^it  isn't  any  matter." 

But  her  eyes  were  full  again,  and  he  still  held  her  fast 
doubtfully. 

"  ril  tell  you  about  it,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,"  said  Nancy  as 
she  came  past  them, — "  you  let  her  go,  and  111  you  by  and 
by." 

And  Ellen  tried  in  vain  afterwards  to  make  her  promise 
she  would  not. 

"  Come,  June,"  said  Miss  Jenny,  "  we  have  got  enough 
of  you  and  Jumper — turn  him  out ;  \ve  are  going  to  have 
the  cat  now.  Come  ! — Puss,  puss  in  the  comer !  Go  off 
in  t'other  room,  will  you,  every  body  that  don't  want  to 
play.     Puss,  puss? — ^" 

So-w  ih&  ixxu  began  in  good  eatuevX^  toA  ^<^hi  \sdn».\0&  bad 
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^fiiMMbreElIm  wtolaiiglnngwitb  all  her  heart,  n  if  die 
bever  \uA  had  any  thing  to  cry  for  in  her  life.  Afler  "puss, 
pass  in  the  comer"  came  **  blind-man VbufT;''  and  this  was 
played  with  great  spirit,  the  two  most  distinguished  being 
Nancy  aiid  Dan  Dennison,  though  Miss  Fortune  played  ad- 
mirably Well.  Ellen  had  seen  Nancy  play  before ;  but  she 
forgot  her  own  part  of  the  game  in  sheer  amazement  at  the 
way  Mr.  Dennison  managed  his  long  body,  which  seemed 
to  go  where  there  was  no  room  for  it,  and  vanish  into  air 
just  when  the  grasp  of  some  grasping  "  blind  man''  was 
ready  to  fasten  upon  him.  And  when  he  was  blinded,  he 
seemed  to  know  by  instinct  where  the  walls  were,  and  keep- 
ing clear  of  them  he  would  swoop  like  a  hawk  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  pouncing  upon  the  unlucky  peo- 
ple who  could  by  no  means  get  out  of  the  way  fast  enough. 
NVhen  this  had  lasted  a  while  there  was  a  general  call  for  *^  the 
fox  and  the  goose;"  and  Miss  Fortune  was  pitched  upon 
for  the  latter ;  she  having  in  the  other  game  showed  herself 
capable  of  good  generalship.  But  who  for  the  fox?  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  1 

"  Not  I,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt, — "  there  ain't  nothing  of  the 
fox  about  me ;  Miss  Fortune  would  beat  me  all  hollow." 

"  Who  then,  farmer  ?"  said  Bill  Huff; — "  come,  who  la 
the  fox?    Willi  do?" 

"  Not  you.  Bill ;  the  goose  'ud  be  too  much  for  you." 

There  was  a  general  shout,  and  cries  of  "  who  then  ?" 
"  who  then  ?" 

"  Dan  Dennison,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt.  "  Now  look  out 
for  a  sharp  fight." 

Amidst  a  great  deal  of  laughing  and  confusion  the  line 
was  formed,  each  person  taking  hold  of  a  handkerchief  or 
band  passed  round  the  waist  of  the  person  before  him,  ex- 
cept when  the  women  held  by  each  other's  skirts.  They 
were  ranged  according  to  height,  the  tallest  being  next  their 
leader  the  "  goose."  Mr.  Van  Bnmt  and  the  elder  ladies, 
and  two  or  three  more,  chose  to  be  lookers-on,  and  took 
post  outside  the  door. 

Mr.  Dennison  began  by  taking  off  his  coat,  to  give  himself 
more  freedom  in  his  movements ;  for  his  business  was  to 
catch  the  train  of  the  goose,  one  by  one,  as  each  in  turn  be- 
mme  the  hindmoBt ;  while  her  object  waa  U>  \>«ffl.^  Vxssi.  vu&. 
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keep  her  family  together,  meetug  him  with  outspread  arms 
at  every  rush  he  made  to  seize  one  of  her  brood ;  while  the 
long  train  behind  her,  following  her  quick  movements  and 
swaying  from  side  to  side  to  ^et  out  of  the  reach  of  the  furi- 
ous fox,  was  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  C,  and 
sometimes  in  that  of  the  letter  S,  and  sometimes  looked  like 
a  long  snake  with  a  curling  tail.  Loud  was  the  laughter, 
shrill  the  shrieks,  as  the  fox  drove  them  hither  and  thither, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  all  parts  of  the  room  at  once.  He  was 
a  cunning  fox  that,  as  well  as  a  bold  one.  Sometimes,  when 
they  thought  him  quite  safe,  held  at  bay  by  the  goose,  he 
dived  under  or  leaped  over  her  outstretched  arms  and  almoii 
snatched  hold  of  little  Ellen,  who  being  the  least  was  the  last 
one  of  the  party.  But  Ellen  played  very  well,  and  just  es- 
caped him  two  or  three  times,  till  he  declared  she  gave  him 
so  much  trouble  that  when  he  caught  her  he  would  *' kiss  her 
the  worst  kind."  Ellen  played  none  the  worse  for  that ; 
however  she  was  caught  at  last,  and  kissed  too ;  there  was 
no  help  for  it ;  so  she  bore  it  as  well  as  she  could.  Then 
she  watched,  and  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks 
to  see  how  the  fox  and  the  goose  dodged  each  other,  what 
tricks  were  played,  and  how  the  long  train  pulled  each  other 
about.  At  length  Nancy  was  caught ;  and  then  Jenny 
flitohcock ;  and  then  Cecilia  Dennison ;  and  then  Jane  Hufi^ 
and  so  on,  till  at  last  the  fox  and  the  goose  had  a  long 
stniggle  for  Mimy  Lawson,  which  would  never  have  come 
to  an  end  if  Mimy  had  not  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

There  was  a  general  pause.  The  hot  and  tired  company 
were  seated  round  the  room,  panting  and  fanning  themselves 
with  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  speaking  in  broken  sen- 
tences; glad  to  rest  even  from  laughing.  Miss  Fortune 
had  thrown  herself  down  on  a  seat  close  by  Ellen,  when 
Nancy  came  up  and  soflly  asked,  *'  Is  it  time  to  beat  the 
eggs  now  ?"  Miss  Fortune  nodded,  and  then  drew  her  close 
to  receive  a  long  low  whisper  in  her  ear,  at  the  end  of  which 
Nancy  ran  off. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  /can  do,  aunt  Fortune?"  said  Ellen, 
so  gently  and  timidly  that  it  ought  to  have  won  a  kind  an- 
swer. 

"  Yes,"  said  her  aunt, — "  you  may  go  and  put  yourself 
to  bed;  it*a  high  time  long  ago."     A.^  looking  round  aa 
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she  moved  off  she  added  ^  Go  !^' — ^with  a  little  nod  that  as 
much  as  said,  ^  I  am  in  earnest.'' 

EHlen's  heart  throbbed ;  she  stood  doubtful.  One  word 
to  Mr.  Van  Brunt  and  she  need  not  go, — that  she  knew. 
But  as  surely  too  that  word  would  make  trouble  and  do 
barm.  And  then  she  remembered  ^^A  charge  to  keep  I 
have  !^ — She  turned  quick  and  quitted  the  room.    ' 

Ellen  sat  down  on  the  first  stair  she  came  to,  for  her  bosom 
was  heaving  up  and  down,  and  she  was  determined  not  to  cry. 
The  sounds  of  talking  and  laughing  came  to  her  ear  from  the 
parlour,  and  there  at  her  side  stood  the  oovered-up  supper ; — 
for  a  few  minutes  it  was  hard  work  to  keep  her  resolve.  The 
thick  breath  came  and  went  very  &st.  Through  the  fanlights 
of  the  hall  door,  opposite  to  which  she  was  sitting,  the  bright 
moonlight  streamed  in ; — and  presently,  as  Ellen  quieted,  it 
seemed  to  her  fancy  like  a  gentle  messenger  from  its  Maker, 
bidding  his  child  remember  him ; — and  then  came  up  some 
words  in  her  memory  that  her  mother's  lips  had  fastened 
there  long  ago ; — "  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  they  that 
seek  me  early  shall  find  me."  She  remembered  her  mother 
had  told  her  it  is  Jesus  who  says  this.  Her  lost  pleas- 
ure was  well  nigh  forgotten;  and  yet  as  she  sat  gazing 
into  the  moonlight  Ellen's  eyes  were  gathering  tears  very 
&st. 

"  Well,  I  am  seeking  him,"  she  thought, — "  can  it  be  that 
he  loves  me ! — Oh  Fm  so  glad !" 

And  they  were  glad  tears  that  little  Ellen  wiped  away  aa 
she  went  up  stairs ;  for  it  was  too  cold  to  sit  there  long  if 
the  moon  was  ever  so  bright. 

She  had  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door  when  her  grand- 
mother called  out  from  the  other  room  to  know  who  was 
there. 

**  It's  I,  grandma." 

"  Ain't  somebody  there  ?     Come  in  here — who  is  it  1" 

"  It's  I,  grandma,"  said  Ellen,  coming  to  the  door. 

"  0)me  in  here,  deary,"  said  the  old  woman  in  a  lower 
tone, — "what  is  it  all?  what's  the  matter  1  who's  down 
stairs  ]" 

"  It's  a  bee,  grandma ;  there's  nothing  the  matter." 

*^A  bee!  who's  been  stung  ?  what's  all  theTVolti^  BboutV 
'"Han't  that  kind  of  bee,  grandma\  4oti\  ^cixi  V^wssr^ 

IT* 
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there's  a  paroel  of  people  that  came  to  pare  apples,  and 
they've  been  playing  games  in  the  parlour — that  s  alL*' 

*'  Paring  apples,  eh  1     Is  there  company  below  V^ 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  a  whole  parcel  of  people." 

"  Dear  me !"  said  the  old  lady,  ^  I  oughtn't  to  ha'  been 
abed !  Why  ha'n't  Fortune  told  me  1  Til  get  right  up. 
Ellen,  you  go  in  that  fur  closet  and  bring  me  my  paddysor 
that  hangs  there,  and  then  help  mc  on  with  my  things ;  Fll 
get  right  up.    Dear  me !  what  was  Fortune  thiiiking  about  1" 

The  moonlight  served  very  well  instead  of  candles.  Afler 
twice  bringing  the  wrong  dresses  Ellen  at  last  hit  upon  the 
"  paddysoy,"  which  the  old  lady  knew  immediately  by  the 
touch.  In  haste,  and  not  without  some  fear  and  trembling 
on  Ellen's  part,  she  was  arrayed  in  it;  her  best  cap  put  on, 
not  over  hair  in  the  best  order  Ellen  feared,  but  the  old  lady 
would  not  stay  to  have  it  made  better;  Ellen  took  care  of 
her  down  the  stairs,  and  afler  opening  the  door  for  her  went 
back  to  hejT  room. 

A  little  while  had  passed,  and  Ellen  was  just  tying  her 
night-cap  strings  and  ready  to  go  peacefully  to  sleep,  when 
Nancy  burst  in. 

"  Ellen !     Hurry !  you  must  come  right  down  stairs." 

"  Down  stairs ! — why,  I  am  just  ready  to  go  to  bed." 

"  No  matter — you  must  come  right  away  down.  There's 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  says  he  won't  begin  supper  till  you  come." 

"  But  does  aunt  Fortune  want  me  to  1" 

"  Yes,  I  toll  you !  and  the  quicker  you  come  the  better 
she'll  be  pleased.  She  sent  me  afler  you  in  all  sorts  of  a 
hurry.     She  said  she  didn't  know  where  you  was." 

"  Said  she  didn't  know  where  I  was !  Why,  she  told  me 
herself "  Ellen  be^m  and  stopped  short. 

"  Of  course  !"  said  Nancy,  "  don  t  you  think  I  know  that  1 
But  he  don't,  and  if  you  want  to  plague  her  you'll  just  tell 
him.  Now  come  and  be  quick,  will  you.  The  supper's 
splendid." 

Ellen  lost  the  first  view  of  the  table,  for  every  thing  had 
begun  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  before  she  came  in.  Hie  com- 
pany were  all  crowded  round  the  table,  eating  and  talking 
and  helping  themselves ;  and  ham  and  bread  and  butter, 
pumpkin  piea  and  minoe  plea  and  «^^\^  ^V^  cak^  of  xari* 
kiadSf  an4  fdBsaeM  of  ogK-uom  amck^ec  ^^K^\DL^s<<«r) 
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bodj's  hands.  One  dish  in  the  middle  of  the  big  table  had 
won  the  praise  of  every  tongue ;  nobody  could  guess  and 
many  asked  how  it  was  mode,  but  Miss  Fortune  kept  a  sat- 
isfied silence,  pleased  to  see  the  constant  stream  of  comers 
to  the  big  dish  till  it  was  near  empty.  Just  then  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  seeing  Ellen  had  nothing  gathered  up  all  that  was  left 
and  gave  it  to  her. 

It  was  sweet  and  cold  and  rich.  Ellen  told  her  mother 
afterwards  it  was  the  best  thing  she  had  ever  tasted  except 
the  ice-cream  she  once  gave  her  in  New  York.  She  had 
taken,  however,  but  one  spoonful  when  her  eye  fell  upon 
Nancy,  standing  back  of  all  the  company,  and  forgotten. 
Nancy  had  been  upon  her  good  behaviour  all  the  evening, 
and  it  was  a  singular  proof  of  this  that  she  had  not  pushed 
in  and  helped  herself  among  the  first.  Ellen's  eye  went 
once  or  twice  from  her  plate  to  Nancy,  and  then  she  crossed 
over  and  offered  it  to  her.  It  was  eagerly  taken,  and  a  lit- 
tle disappointed  Ellen  stepped  back  again.  But  she  soon 
forgot  the  disappointment.  "  She'll  know  now  that  I  don't 
bear  her  any  grudge,"  she  thought. 

"  Ha'n't  you  got  nothing  f  said  Nancy,  coming  up  pres- 
ently ;  "  that  wasn't  your'n  that  you  gave  me,  was  it  ?" 

Ellon  nodded  smilingly. 

*'  Well,  there  ain't  no  more  of  it,"  said  Nancy.  "  The 
bowl  is  empty." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Ellen. 

"Why,  didn't  you  like  it?" 

"  Yes — Yery  much." 

«  Why,  you're  a  queer  little  fish,"  said  Nancy.  "  What 
did  you  get  Mr.  Van  Brunt  to  let  me  in  for  ?" 

"Howdidyouknowldidi" 

"  'Cause  he  told  me.  Say — what  did  you  do  it  for  ?  Mr. 
Dennison,  won't  you  give  Ellen  a  piece  of  cake  or  some- 
thing?    Here — take  this,"  said  Nancy,  pouncing  upon  a 


"  Yes,  very,"  said  Ellen,  smacking  her  lips ; "  wHat's  m  it  r 
**  O  plenty  of  good  things.     But  what  made  you  ask  Mi. 

Van  Brunt  to  let  me  stop  to-night  ?  you  didn't  tell  me— did 

you  want  me  to  stay  ?" 
''Never  mind, "  s&id  EJIen ;  "  don't  ask  me  wv^  c^'^^ixQeft? 
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"  Yes  but  I  will  though,  and  youVe  got  to  answer  me. 
Why  did  you  t     Come !— -do  you  like  me  ? — say  ?" 

*'  1  should  like  you,  I  dare  say,  if  you  would  be  different.'* 

"  Well,  I  don't  care,"  said  Nancy,  after  a  little  pause, — 
"  I  like  yow,  though  you're  as  queer  as  you  can  be.  I  don't 
care  whether  you  like  me  or  not.  Look  here,  Ellen,  (hat 
cake  there  is  the  best — I  know  it  is,  for  I've  tried  'em  all. 
— You  know  I  told  Van  Brunt  I  would  tell  him  what  you 
were  crviiit;  about  1" 

'•  Yt's,  and  I  asked  you  not.     Did  you  V 

Nancy  nodded,  being  at  the  moment  still  further  engaged 
in  "  trying"  the  cake. 

"  1  am  sorry  you  did.     What  did  he  say  1" 

"  He  didn't  say  much  to  me — somebody  else  will  hear  of 
it,  I  guess.  He  wa%  mad  about  it,  or  I  am  mistaken.  What 
makes  you  sorry  1" 

"  It  will  only  do  harm  and  make  aunt  Fortune  angry." 

"  Well,  that's  just  what  I  should  like  if  I  were  you.  I 
can't  make  you  out." 

*'  I'd  a  great  deal  rather  have  her  like  me,"  said  Ellen. 
"  Was  she  vexed  when  grandma  came  down  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  she  had  to  keep  it  to  herself  if  she 
was ;  every  body  else  was  so  glad,  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt  made 
such  a  fuss.  Just  look  at  the  old  lady,  how  pleased  she  is. 
I  declare,  if  the  folks  ain't  talking  of  going !  Come,  Ellen ! 
now  for  the  cloaks!  you  and  me  *1I  finish  our  supper  aft;er- 
wards." 

That,  however,  was  not  to  be.  Nancy  was  offered  a  ride 
home  to  Mrs.  Van  Brunt's  and  a  lodging  there.  They  were 
ready  cloaked  and  shawled,  and  Ellen  was  still  hunting  for 
Miss  Janet's  things  in  the  moonlit  hall,  when  she  heard 
Nancy  close  by,  in  a  lower  tone  than  common,  say, 

"  Ellen — ^will  you  kiss  me  1" 

Ellen  dropped  her  armful  of  things,  and  taking  Nancy^s 
hands,  gave  her  truly  the  kiss  of  peace. 

When  she  went  up  to  undress  for  the  second  time,  she 
found  on  her  bed — ^her  letter !  And  with  tears  Ellen  kneeled 
down  and  gave  earnest  thanks  for  this  blessing,  and  that 
she  had  been  able  to  gain  Nancy's  good-will. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


^  He  WM  •  gentleinan  oo  wbom  I  tmilt  m  ibfolnte  troft" 

Maobbth. 


r'  was  Tuesday  the  22d  of  December,  and  late  in  the  day. 
Not  a  pleasant  afternoon.  The  ffrey  snow-clouds  hung 
low ;  the  air  was  keen  and  raw.  It  was  already  growing 
dark,  and  Alice  was  sitting  alone  in  the  firelight,  when  two 
little  feet  came  running  round  the  comer  of  the  house ;  the 
glass  door  opened  «nd  £llen  rushed  in. 

"  I  have  come !  I  have  come  V  she  exclaimed.  '*  O  dear 
Alice !  I'm  so  glad !" 

So  was  Alice  if  her  kiss  meant  any  thing. 

"  But  how  late,  my  child  !  how  late  you  are.'' 

"01  thought  1  never  was  going  to  get  done,"  said  Ellen, 
pulling  off  her  things  in  a  great  hurry  and  throwing  them 
on  the  sofa, — "  but  I  am  here  at  last.     O  I'm  so  glad !" 

"  Why,  what  has  been  the  matter  1"  said  Alice,  folding 
up  what  Ellen  laid  down. 

**  O  a  great  deal  of  matter — I  couldn't  think  what  Nancy 
meant  last  night — I  know  very  well  now.  I  sha'n't  want 
to  see  any  more  apples  all  winter.  What  do  you  think  I 
have  been  about  all  to-day,  dear  Miss  Alice  1" 

"  Nothing  that  has  done  you  much  harm,"  said  Alice 
smiling — "  if  I  am  to  guess  from  your  looks.  You  are  as 
rosy  as  a  good  Spitzenberg  yourself." 

"That's  very  funny,"  said  Ellen  laughing,  "for  aunt 
Fortune  said  awhile  ago  that  my  cheeks  were  just  the 
colour  of  two  mealy  potatoes." 

"  But  about  the  apples  ?"  said  Alice. 

"  Why,  this  morning  I  was  thinking  I  would  come  here 
so  earlj,  when  the  first  thing  I  knew  aimt  Fortune  brought 
out  All  those  heaps  and  heaps  of  app\«i&  Vq\o  \!tL<^>i^\i&^sci^ 
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and  made  me  sit  down  on  the  floor,  and  then  she  gave  me 
a  great  big  needle  and  set  me  to  stringing  them  all  together, 
and  as  fast  as  I  strung  them  she  hung  them  up  all  round 
the  ceiling.  I  tried  very  hard  to  get  through  before,  but  I 
could  not,  and  I  am  so  tired !  I  thought  I  never  should  get 
to  the  bottom  of  that  big  basket." 

"Never  mind,  love — come  to  the  fire— well  try  and 
forget  all  disagreeable  things  while  we  are  t<^ther." 

"  I  have  forgotten  it  almost  already,"  said  £llen,  as  she 
sat  down  in  Alice's  lap  and  laid  her  fiioe  against  hers ; — "  I 
don't  care  for  it  at  all  now." 

But  her  cheeks  were  fast  fading  into  the  uncomfortable 
colour  Miss  Fortune  had  spoken  of;  and  weariness  and 
weakness  kept  her  for  a  while  quiet  in  Alice's  arms,  over- 
coming even  the  pleasure  of  talking.  They  sat  so  till  the 
clock  struck  half  past  five ;  then  Alice  proposed  they  should 
go  into  the  kitchen  and  see  Margery,  and  order  the  tea 
made,  which  she  had  no  doubt  Ellen,  wanted.  Margery 
welcomed  her  with  great  cordialitv.  She  liked  any  body 
that  Alice  liked,  but  she  had  besides  declared  to  her  hus- 
band that  Ellen  was  "  an  uncommon,  well-behaved  chUd." 
iShe  said  she  would  put  the  tea  to  draw,  and  they  should 
have  it  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

"  But,  Miss  Alice,  there's  an  Irish  body  out  by,  waiting 
to  speak  to  you.  I  was  just  coming  in  to  tell  you  ;  will 
you  please  to  see  her  now]" 

"  Ortainly — let  her  come  in.  Is  she  in  the  cold,  Mai^gery  1" 

"  No,  Miss  Alice — there's  a  fire  there  this  evening.  Fll 
call  her." 

The  woman  came  up  from  the  lower  kitchen  at  the  sum- 
mons. She  was  young,  rather  pretty,  and  with  a  pleasant 
countenance,  but  unwaahed,  uncombed,  untidy, — ^no  wonder 
Margery's  nicety  had  shrunk  from  introducing  her  into  her 
spotless  upper  kitchen.  The  imfailing  Irish  cloak  was  drawn 
about  her,  the  hood  brought  over  her  head,  and  on  the  head 
and  shoulders  the  snow  lay  white,  not  yet  melted  away. 

"  Did  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  my  friend  ?"  said  Alioe 
pleasantly. 

"  If  ye  plase,  ma'am,  it's  the  master  I'm  wanting,"  said 
tl^e  woman,  dropping  a  curtsey. 

'JIfy  &tber  1    Margery,  Km  ^ou  V«Si  ^Axa\^^ 
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HftTgeiy  departed. 

•*  Come  nearer  the  fire,"  said  Alice, — "  and  sit  down :  my 
&ther  will  be  here  presently.   It  is  snowing  again,  is  it  not  ] 

"  It  is,  ma^am ; — ^a  bitter  storm." 

"  Have  you  oome  fiir  1" 

"  It's  a  good  bit,  my  lady — ^it's  more  nor  a  mile  beyant 
Garra — just  right  fomn  the  ould  big  hill  they  call  the  Catcb- 
back; — in  Jemmy  Morrison's  woods — where  Pat  M'Far- 
ren*s  clearing  is — ^it's  there  I  live,  my  lady." 

'*  That  is  a  long  distance  indeed  for  a  walk  in  the  snow," 
said  Alice  kindly ;  '^  sit  down  and  come  nearer  the  fire. 
Margery  will  give  you  something  to  refresh  you." 

^  fthank  ye,  my  lady,  but  I  want  nothing  man  can  give  me 
the  night ;  and  when  one's  on  an  arrant  oflife  and  death,  it's 
little  the  cold  or  the  storm  can  do  to  put  out  the  heart's  fire." 

^  Life  and  death  ?  who  is  sick  ?"  said  Alice. 

"It's  my  own  child,  ma'am, — my  own  boy — all  the  child 
I  have — ^and  I'll  have  none  by  the  morning  light." 

'^Is  he  so  ill]"  said  Alice;  "what  Lb  the  matter  with 
him  r' 

"  Myself  doesn't  know." 

The  voice  was  fainter ;  the  brown  cloak  was  drawn  over 
her  face;  and  Alice  and  Ellen  saw  her  shoulders  heaving 
with  the  grief  she  kept  from  bursting  out.  They  exchanged 
glances. 

**Sit  down,"  said  Alice  again  presently,  laying  her  hand 
upon  the  wet  shoulder ; — "  sit  down  and  rest ;  my  father 
will  be  here  directly.  Margery — oh  that's  right, — a  cup  of 
tea  will  do  her  good.    What  do  you  want  with  my  &ther  V^ 

"  The  Lord  bless  ye !— I'll  tell  you  my  lady," 

She  drank  off  the  tea,  but  refused  something  more  sub- 
stantial that  Margery  offered  her. 

"The  Lord  bless  ye!  I  couldn't.  My  lady,  there  wasn't 
a  stronger,  nor  a  prettier,  nor  a  swater  child,  nor  couldn't 
be,  nor  he  was  when  we  lofl  it — it'll  be  three  years  come 
the  fifteenth  of  April  next ;  but  I'm  thinking  the  bitter  win- 
ten  o*  this  cowld  country  has  chilled  the  life  out  o'  him,— 
and  troubles  co wider  than  all,"  she  added  in  a  lower  tone. 
**  I  seed  him  grow  waker  an'  waker  an'  his  daar  face  grow 
thinner  an'  tiiiuner,  and  the  red  all  lefl  it,  only  two  burning 
tipots  was  on  it  some  days ;  an'  I  worried  l\\e  Wfe  oxjX.  ^  "w^^ 
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for  hira,  an'  all  I  oould  do  I  couldn't  do  nothing  at  all  to  help 
him,  but  he  just  growed  waker  an'  waker.  I  axed  the  father 
wouldn't  he  see  the  doctor  about  him,  but  he's  an  'asy  kind 
o'  man,  my  lady,  an'  he  said  he  would,  an'  he  never  did  to 
this  day  ;  an'  John  he  always  said  it  was  no  use  sinding  for 
the  doctor,  an'  looked  so  swate  at  me,  an'  said  for  me  not  to 
fret,  for  sure  he'd  be  better  soon,  or  he'd  go  to  a  better  place. 
An'  I  thought  he  was  like  a  heavenly  angel  itself  already, 
an'  always  was,  but  then  more  nor  ever.  Och !  it's  soon 
that  he'll  be  one  entirely ! — let  Father  Shannon  say  what 
he  will." 

She  sobbed  for  a  minute,  while  Alice  and  Ellen  looked 
on,  silent  and  pitying. 

"  An'  to-night,  my  lady,  he's  very  bad,"  she  went  on, 
wiping  away  the  tears  that  came  quickly  again, — "  an'  I  seed 
he  was  going  fast  from  me,  an'  I  was  breaking  my  heart  wid 
the  loss  of  him,  whin  I  heard  one  of  the  men  that  was  in  it 
say,  'What's  this  he's  saying?'  says  he.  'An'  what  is  it 
thin  1'  says  I.  '  About  the  jantleman  that  praaches  at  Carra,' 
says  ho, — '  he's  a  calling  for  him,'  says  he.  I  knowed  there 
wasn^t  a  praast  at  all  at  Carra,  an'  I  thought  he  was  draam- 
ing,  or  out  o'  his  head,  or  crazy  wid  his  sickness,  like ;  an' 
I  went  up  close  to  him,  an'  says  I,  '  John,'  says  I,  '  what  is 
it  you  want,'  says  I, — '  an'  sure  if  it's  any  thing  in  heaven 
above  or  in  earth  beneath  that  yer  own  mother  can  get  for 
ye,'  says  1, — *  ye  shall  have  it,'  says  I.  An'  he  put  up  his 
two  arms  to  my  neck  an'  pulled  my  face  down  to  his  lips, 
that  was  hot  wid  the  faver,  an'  kissed  me — he  did — '  an*, 
says  he,  *  Mother  daar,'  says  he, — '  if  ye  love  me,'  says  he, 
'  fetch  me  the  good  jantleman  that  praaches  at  Carra  till  I 
spake  to  him.'  '  Is  it  the  praast  you  want,  John  my  boy  V 
says  I, — '  sure  he's  in  it,'  says  I ; — for  Michael  had  been  for 
Father  Shannon,  an'  he  had  come  home  wid  him  half  an  hour 
before.  '  O  no,  mother,'  says  he,  '  it's  not  him  at  all  that  I 
maan — it's  the  jantleman  that  spakes  in  the  little  white 
church  at  Carra, — he's  not  a  praast  at  all,'  says  he.  *  An' 
who  is  he  thin  V  says  I,  getting  up  from  the  bed, '  or  where 
will  I  find  him,  or  how  will  I  get  to  him  V  '  Ye'll  not  stir 
a  fut  for  him  thin  the  night  Kitty  Dolan,'  says  my  husband, 
— 'are  ye  mad,'  says  he;  'Bate  \t'a  TtfAiVv\%  «wdl  VskfiAii  the 
iMd  has  at  all  at  all,  or  itfs  a\\lW%  \im\Afe\3kfc\%;  w5%Vfe\ 
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'an'  ye  won't  show  the  disrespect  to  the  praast  in  yer  own 
house.'  *  I'm  maaning  none,'  says  I, — *  nor  more  he  isn't  a 
hiritic,  but  if  he  was,  he's  a  bom  angel  to  you  Michael  Dolaa 
anyhow,'  says  I ;  '  an'  wid  the  kiss  of  his  lips  on  my  face 
wouldn't  I  do  the  arrant  of  my  own  boy,  an'  he  a  dying  ? 
by  the  blessing,  an'  I  will,  if  twenty  men  stud  between  me 
an'  it.  So  tell  me  where  I'll  find  him,  this  praast,  if  there's 
the  love  o'  mercy  in  any  sowl  o'  ye,'  says  I.  But  they 
wouldn't  spake  a  word  for  me,  not  one  of  them ;  so  I  axed 
an'  axed  at  one  place  an'  other,  till  here  I  am.  An'  now, 
my  lady,  will  the  master  go  for  me  to  my  poor  boy  % — for 
he'd  maybe  be  dead  while  I  stand  here." 

"  Surely  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  had  come  in 
while  she  was  speaking.     ^'  Wait  but  one  moment." 

In  a  moment  he  came  back  ready,  and  he  and  the  woman 
set  forth  to  their  walk.  Alice  looked  out  anxiously  afler  them. 

"  It  storms  very  hard,"  she  said, — "  and  he  has  not  had 
his  tea !  But  he  couldn't  wait.  Come,  Ellen  love,  we'll 
have  ours.  How  will  he  ever  get  back  again !  it  will  be  so 
deep  by  that  time." 

There  was  a  cloud  on  her  £ur  brow  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
it  passed  away,  and  quiet  and  calm  as  ever  she  sat  down  at 
the  little  tea-table  with  Ellen.  From  her  face  all  shadows 
seemed  to  have  flown  for  ever.  Hungry  and  happy,  she 
enjoyed  Margery's  good  bread  and  butter,  and  the  nice 
honey,  and  from  time  to  time  cast  very  bright  looks  at  the 
dear  face  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  which  could  not  help 
looking  bright  in  reply.  Ellen  was  well  pleased  for  her  part 
that  the  third  seat  was  empty.  But  Alice  looked  thoughtful 
sometimes  as  a  gust  of  wind  swept  by,  and  once  or  twice 
went  to  the  window. 

After  tea  Alice  took  out  her  work,  and  Ellen  put  herself 
contentedly  down  on  the  rug,  and  sat  leaning  back  against  her. 
Silent  for  very  contentment  for  a  while,  she  sat  looking 
gravely  into  the  fire ;  while  Alice's  fingers  drove  a  little  steel 
hook  through  and  through  some  purse  silk  in  a  mysterious 
fashion  that  no  eye  could  be  quick  enough  to  follow,  and 
with  such  skill  and  steadiness  that  the  work  grew  &st  under 
her  hand. 

"J  had  such  a  funny  dream  last  night,"  said  EiVV^Xi. 

'*Didjrou  ?  wAat  about  f* 
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'*  It  was  pleasant  too,"  said  EUen,  twisting  herself  round  to 
talk, — '^  but  very  queer.  I  dreamed  about  that  gentleman 
that  was  so  kind  to  me  on  board  Uie  boat — ^you  knowl — I 
told  you  about  him?'' 

"  Yes,  1  remember." 

^  Well,  1  dreamed  of  seeing  him  somewhere,  I  don't  know 
where, — ^and  he  didn't  look  a  bit  like  himself  only  I  knew 
who  it  was  ;  and  I  thought  I  didn't  like  to  speak  to  him  for 
fear  he  wouldn't  know  me,  but  then  I  thought  he  did,  and 
came  up  and  took  my  hand,  and  seemed  s9  glad  to  see  me; 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  had  been  ptoui  since  he  saw  me." 

Ellen  stopped  to  laugh. 

''  And  what  did  you  tell  him  ?" 

"I  told  him  yes.  And  then  I  thought  he  seemed  so 
very  pleased." 

'*  Dreamers  do  not  always  keep  dose  to  the  truth,  it  seems." 

"  /  didn't,"  said  EUen.  "  But  then  I  thought  I  had,  in 
my  dream." 

''  Ilad  what  1  kept  close  to  the  truth  1" 

"  No,  no ; — been  what  he  said." 

*^  Dreams  are  queer  things,"  said  Alice. 

^*  I  have  been  far  enough  from  being  good  to-day,"  said 
Ellen,  thoughtfully. 

"  How  so,  my  dear  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Miss  Alice — ^because  I  never  am  good,  I 
suppose." 

*'  But  what  has  been  the  matter  to-day  ?" 

"  Why,  those  apples !  I  thought  I  would  come  here  so 
early,  and  then  when  I  found  I  must  do  all  those  baskets  of 
apples  first  I  was  very  ill-humoured ;  and  aunt  Fortune  saw  I 
was  aiid  said  something  that  made  me  worse.  And  I  tried  as 
hard  as  I  could  to  get  through  before  dinner,  and  when  I 
found  I  couldn't  I  said  I  wouldn't  come  to  dinner,  but  ^ 
made  me,  and  that  vexed  me  more,  and  1  wouldn't  eat 
scarcely  any  thing,  and  then  when  I  got  back  to  the  apples 
again  I  sewed  so  hard  that  I  ran  the  needle  into  my  finger 
ever  so  far, — see  there  ?  what  a  mark  it  left  ? — and  aunt 
Fortune  said  it  served  me  right  and  she  was  glad  of  it,  and 
that  made  me  angry.  I  knew  I  was  wrong  afterwarda,  and 
/  was  very  aonj.    Isn't  it  strange,  dear  AJioe,  I  should  do 

wJieB  fbave  reaolvad  to  baid  V  ^«oo\dis{^T 
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^  Not  Terj,  mj  darling,  as  long  as  we  have  sudi  evil 
hearts  as  ours  are — it  is  strange  they  should  be  so  evil.'' 

'^  I  told  aunt  Fortune  afterwards  1  was  sorry,  but  she 
said  *  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  and  words  are  oheap.' 
If  she  only  wouldn't  say  that  just  as  she  does  t  it  does 
worzT  me  so." 

^  Jratienoe  I"  aaid  Alice,  passing  her  hand  over  Ellen's 
hair  as  she  sat  looking  sorrowfully  up  at  her ;  '^  you  must 
try  not  to  give  her  occasion.  Never  mind  what  she  says, 
and  overcome  evilPwith  good.'' 

^  That  is  just  what  mamma  sud !"  exclaimed  Ellen, 
rising  to  throw  her  arms  round  Alice's  neck,  and  kissing  her 
with  all  the  energy  of  love,  gratitude,  repentance,  and  sor- 
rowful recollection. 

'^  O  what  do  you  think !"  she  said  suddenly,  her  &ce 
changing  sgain, — **  I  got  my  letter  last  night !" 

"Your  letter!" 

"•  Yes,  the  letter  the  old  man  brought — don't  you  know  ? 
and  it  was  written  on  the  ship,  and  there  was  only  a  little 
bit  from  mamma,  and  a  little  bit  from  papa,  but  so  good ! 
papa  says  she  is  a  great  deal  better,  and  he  has  no  doubt 
he  will  bring  her  back  in  the  spring  or  summer  quite  well 
again.     Isn't  that  good  1" 

"  Very  good,  dear  Ellen.    I  am  very  clad  for  vou." 

''  It  was  on  my  bed  last  night.  I  cairt  think  how  it  got 
there, — and  I  don't  care  either,  so  long  as  I  have  got  it. 
What  are  you  making  1" 

"  A  purse,''  said  Alice,  laying  it  on  the  table  for  her 
iospection. 

"  It  will  be  very  pretty.  Is  the  other  end  to  be  like  this  1" 

**Yes,  and  these  tassels  to  finish  them  off." 

"  O  that's  beautiful,"  said  Ellen,  laying  them  down  to  try 
the  efiect ; — '*  and  these  rings  to  fasten  it  with.  Is  it  black  1" 

"  No,  dark  green.  I  am  making  it  for  my  brother  John." 

"  A  Christmas  present !"  exclaimed  Ellen.' 

"  I  am  afraid  not;  he  will  hardly  be  here  by  that  time. 
It  may  do  for  New  Year." 

"  How  pleasant  it  must  be  to  make  Christmas  and  New 
Year  presents !"  said  Ellen,  after  she  had  watched  AliceS 
busy  fingers  for  a  few  minutes.  *'I  wish  1  could  inakA 
aoi^tikiag  ibr  somebody.    Q  I  wonder  \{  \  QQivi!Ldia^\i  icaiki^ 
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something  for  Mr.  Van  Brunt !  O  I  should  like  to  Terj 
much." 

Alice  smiled  at  Ellen's  very  wide-open  eyes. 

"  What  could  you  make  for  him  ?" 

'*  I  don't  know — that's  the  thing.  He  keeps  his  money  in 
his  pocket, — and  besides,  I  don't  know  how  to  make  purses." 

"  There  are  other  things  besides  purses.  How  would  a 
watchguard  do  ?     Does  he  wear  a  watch  1" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  he  does  or  not ;  he  doesn't  every 
day,  I  am  sure,  but  I  don't  know  about  Sundays.'* 

*'  Then  we  won't  venture  upon  that  You  might  knit 
him  a  nightcap." 

"  A  nightcap ! — ^you're  joking,  Alice,  aren't  you  ?  I  don't 
think  a  nightcap  would  be  pretty  for  a  Christmas  present, 
do  you  ?" 

''  Well,  what  shall  we  do,  Ellen  ?"  said  Alice  laughing.  ""  I 
made  a  pocket-pincushion  for  papa  once  when  I  vras  a  little 
girl,  but  I  fancy  Mr.  Van  Brunt  would  not  know  exactly 
what  use  to  make  of  such  a  convenience.  I  don't  think  you 
could  fail  to  please  him  though,  with  any  thing  you  should 
hit  upon." 

"  I  have  got  a  dollar,"  said  Ellen,  "  to  buy  stuff  with ;  it 
came  in  my  letter  last  night.     If  I  only  knew  what !" 

Down  she  went  on  the  rug  again,  and  Alice  worked  in 
silence,  while  Ellen's  thoushts  ran  over  every  possible  and 
impossible  article  of  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  dress. 

"  I  have  some  nice  pieces  of  fine  linen,"  said  Alice ;  "  sup- 
pose I  cut  out  a  collar  for  him,  and  you  can  make  it  and 
stitch  it,  and  then  Margery  will  starch  and  iron  it  for  you, 
all  ready  to  give  to  him.  How  will  that  do  1  CSan  you 
stitch  well  enough?" 

"  O  yes,  I  guess  I  can,"  said  Ellen.  "  O  thank  you,  dear 
Alice !  you  are  the  best  help  that  ever  was.  Will  be  like 
that,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  he  will — ^very  much." 

"  Then  that  will  do  nicely,"  said  Ellen,  much  relieved. 
**  And  now  what  do  you  think  about  Nancy's  Bible  ?" 

"  Nothing  could  be  better,  only  that  I  am  afraid  Nancy 
would  either  sell  it  for  something  else,  or  let  it  go  to  de* 
Btruction  very  quickly.  I  never  Vietff^  oi  Vfit  v^figodmc  five 
.^.iai£Diit69  oyer  a  bock,  and  the  BWAe^l  vn  «Ss«^\MA.dliii^ 
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"  But  I  think,"  said  Ellen  slowly, "  I  think  she  would  not 
spoil  it  or  sell  it  either,  if /gave  it  to  her." 

And  she  told  Alice  about  Nancy's  asking  for  the  kiss  last 
night.  / 

^  That's  the  most  hopeful  thing  I  have  heard  about  Nan- 
cy for  a  long  time,"  said  Alice.  "  We  will  get  her  the  Bible 
by  all  means,  my  dear, — a  nice  one, — and  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  persuade  her  to  read  it." 

She  rose  as  shs  spoke  and  went  to  the  glass  door.  Ellen 
followed  her,  and  they  looked  out  into  the  night.  It  was 
very  dark.  She  opened  the  door  a  moment,  but  the  wind 
drove  the  snow  into  their  faces,  and  they  were  glad  to  shut 
it  again. 

**'  It's  almost  as  bad  as  the  night  we  were  out,  isn't  it  1" 
said  Ellen. 

**  Not  such  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  I  think,  but  it  is  very 
windy  and  cold.     Papa  will  be  late  getting  home." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  worried,  dear  Alice." 

"I  am  not  nmch  worried,  love.  I  have  often  known  papa 
out  late  before,  but  this  is  rather  a  hard  night  for  a  long 
walk.  G)me,  we'll  try  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  time  while 
we  arc  waiting.     Suppose  you  read  to  me  while  I  work." 

She  took  down  a  volume  of  Cowper  and  found  his  account 
of  the  three  pet  hares.  Ellen  read  it,  and  then  several  of 
his  smaller  pieces  of  poetry.  Then  followed  a  long  talk  about 
hares  and  other  animals ;  about  Cowper  and  his  friends  and 
his  way  of  life.  Time  passed  swiftly  away  ;  it  was  getting 
late. 

"How  weary  papa  will  be,"  said  Alice,  "he  has  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  dinner.  I'll  tell  you  what  well  do, 
Ellen,"  she  exclaimed  as  she  threw  her  work  down,  "  we'll 
make  some  chocolate  for  him — ^that'll  be  the  very  thing.  El- 
len, dear,  run  into  the  kitchen  and  ask  Margery  to  bring  me 
the  little  chocolate  pot  and  a  pitcher  of  night's  milk." 

Margery  brought  them.  The  pot  was  set  on  the  coals, 
and  Alice  had  cut  up  the  chocolate  that  it  might  melt  the 
quicker.  Ellen  watched  it  with  great  interest,  till  it  was 
melted,  and  the  boiling  water  stirred  in,  and  the  whole  was 
simmering  quietly  on  the  coals. 

**Ib  it  done  now  ?*' 
*'No,  it  must  boil  a  little  while,  and  tlieii  Wie  xwiW  tbm 


*: 
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be  put  iD,  aad  when  that  has  boiled,  the  ^ggs — and  then  it 
"Will  be  done." 

With  Margery  and  the  chocolate  pot  the  cat  had  walked 
in.  Ellen  immediately  ei^eavoured  to  improve  hia  ac- 
quaintance ;  that  was  not  so  easy.  The  Captain  chose  the 
comer  of  the  rug  furthest  from  her,  in  spite  of  all  her  oalling 
and  coaxing,  paying  her  no  more  attention  than  if  he  had  not 
heard  her.  Ellen  crossed  over  to  him  and  began  most  ten- 
derly and  respectfully  to  stroke  his  head  and  back,  touching 
his  soA;  fur  with  great  care.  Parry  presently  lifted  up  his 
head  uneasily,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  I  wonder  how  long  this 
is  going  to  last," — and  finding  there  was  every  prospect  of 
its  lasting  some  time,  he  fairly  got  up  and  walked  over  to 
the  other  end  of  the  rug.  Ellen  followed  him  and  tried 
again,  with  exactly  the  same  effect. 

'^  Well  cat !  you  aren't  very  kind,"  sfud  she  at  length ; — 
'*  Alice,  he  won't  let  me  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him  !" 

'^  1  am  sorry,  my  dear,  he  is  so  unsociable ;  he  is  a  cat  of 
very  bad  taste — that  is  all  I  can  say." 

'^  But  1  never  saw  such  a  cat !  he  won't  let  me  touch  him 
ever  so  soUly ;  he  lifls  up  his  head  and  looks  as  cross  ! — and 
then  jKaika  oif." 

flTft  finn\\know  you  yet,  and  truth  is,  Parry  has  no  fancy 
for  extending  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  O  kitty,  kitty !" 
said  Alice,  fondly  stroking  his  head,  "  why  don't  you  behave 
better]" 

Parry  lifled  his  head,  and  opened  and  shut  his  eyes,  with 
an  expression  of  great  satis&ction  very  different  from  that 
he  had  bestowed  on  Ellen.  Ellen  gave  him  up  for  the  pres- 
ent as  a  hopeless  case,  and  turned  her  attention  to  the  choc- 
olate, which  had  now  received  the  milk  and  must  be  watched 
lest  it  should  run  over,  which  Alice  said  it  would  very  easily 
do  when  once  it  began  to  boil  again.  Meanwhile  Ellen 
wanted  to  know  what  chocolate  was  made  of — where  it 
came  from — where  it  was  made  best, — burning  her  little  face 
in  the  fire  all  the  time  lest  the  pot  should  boil  over  while 
she  was  not  looking.     At  last  the  chocolate  began  to  gather 

rich  froth,  and  Ellen  called  out, 

''  Oh  Alice  \  look  here  quick  I  here's  the  shape  of  the  spoon 

the  top  of  the  chocolate  I  do  \ooV  qXSX.^ 
An  iron  apoon  was  intbdpot)«Ail\tAiiba^^%9^^^«6oQ&s^l 
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j^ibed  oa  the  smooth  frothy  sur&oe.  As  they  were  both 
bending  forward  to  watch  it,  Alice  waiting  to  take  the  pot 
off  the  moment  it  began  to  boil,  Ellen  heard  a  slight  click 
of  the  look  of  the  door,  and  turning  her  head  was  a  little 
startled  to  see  a  stranger  there,  standing  still  at  the  far  end 
of  Uie  i;oom.  She  touched  Alice's  arm  without  looking 
round.  But  Alice  started  to  her  feet  with  a  slight  scream, 
aod  in  another  minute  had  thrown  her  arms  round  the 
Stiaoger  and  was  locked  in  his*  Ellen  knew  what  it  meant 
now  very  well.  She  turned  away  as  if  she  had  nothing  to 
do  with  what  was  going  on  there,  and  lifted  the  pot  of  choc- 
olate off  the  fire  with  infinite  difficulty  ;  but  it  was  going 
to  boil  over,  and  she  would  have  broken  her  back  rather  than 
not  do  it.  And  then  she  stood  with  her  back  to  the  brother 
and  sister,  looking  into  the  fire,  as  if  she  was  determined 
not  to  see  them  tUl  she  couldn't  help  it  But  what  she  was 
thinking  of^  Ellen  could  not  have  told,  then  or  afterward. 
It  was  but  a  few  minutes,  though  it  seemed  to  her  a  great 
many,  before  they  drew  near  the  fire.  Curiosity  began  to 
be  strong,  and  she  looked  round  to  see  if  the  new-comer  was 
like  Alice.  No,  not  a  bit, — ^how  different ! — darker  hair  and 
eyes — not  a  bit  like  her ;  handsome  enough,  too,  to  be  her 
brother.  And  Alice  did  not  look  like  herself;  her  usually 
calm  sweet  face  was  quivering  and  sparkling  now, — ^lit  up 
as  Ellen  had  never  seen  it,— oh  how  bright !  Poor  Ellon 
herself  had  never  looked  duller  in  her  life ;  and  when  Alice 
said  gayly,  **This  is  my  brother,  Ellen,'' — her  confusion 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  resolved  themselves  into  a  flood  of 
tears ;  she  sprang  and  hid  her  &ce  in  Alice's  arms. 

Ellen's  were  not  the  only  eves  that  were  full  just  then, 
but  of  course  she  didn't  know  that 

"  Come,  Ellen,"  whispered  Alice,  presently,  "  look  up ! — 
what  kind  of  a  welcome  is  this  ?  come ! — we  have  no  ousi- 
ness  with  tears  just  now, — won't  you  run  into  the  kitchen 
for  me,  love,"  she  added  more  low,  "  and  ask  Margery  to 
bring  some  bread  and  butter,  and  any  thing  else  she  has 
that  is  fit  for  a  traveller  1" 

Glad  of  an  escape,  Ellen  darted  away  that  her  wet  face 
might  not  be  seen.  The  brother  and  sister  were  busily 
talking  when  she  returned, 

''jQlm,"wd  Alice,  " thia  is  my  litde  water  ^iaaX\^v>\A 
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you  about — Ellen  Montgomeiy.  Ellen,  this  is  yoar  brother 
as  well  as  mine,  you  know." 

^  Stop !  stop !''  said  her  brother.  ''  Miss  Elllen,  this  sister 
of  mine  is  giving  us  away  to  each  other  at  a  great  rate, — ^I 
should  like  to  know  first  what  you  say  to  it.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  take  a  strange  brother  upon  her  recommendation  1" 

Half  inclined  to  laugh,  Ellen  glanced  at  the  speaker's  ftoe, 
but  meeting  the  grave  though  somewhat  comical  look  of  two 
very  keen  eyes,  she  looked  down  again,  and  merely  answered 
"  yes." 

"Then  if  I  am  to  be  your  brother  you  must  give  me  a 
brother's  right,  you  know,"  said  he,  drawing  her  gently  to 
him,  and  kissing  her  gravely  on  the  lips. 

~  ibahl^LElll^  thought  there  was  a  difference  between 
John  Humphreya^d  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  or  the  younff  gentle- 
men  oi  tne  appie-paring ;  for  though  she  coloured  a  good 
deal,  she  made  no  objection  and  showed  no  displeasure. 
Alice  and  she  now  busied  themselves  with  getting  the  cups 
and  saucers  out  of  the  cupboard,  and  setting  the  table ;  but 
all  that  evening,  through  whatever  was  doing,  Ellen's  eyes 
sought  the  stranger  as  if  by  fascination.  She  watched  him 
whenever  she  could  without  being  noticed.  At  first  she  was 
in  doubt  what  to  think  of  him ;  she  was  quite  sure  from  that 
one  look  into  his  eyes  that  he  was  a  person  to  be  feared ; — 
there  was  no  doubt  of  that ;  as  to  the  rest  she  didn't  know. 

'*  And  what  have  my  two  sisters  been  doing  to  spend  the 
evening?"  said  John  Humphreys,  one  time  that  Alice  was 
gone  into  the  kitchen  on  some  kind  errand  for  him. 

"  Talking,  sir,"— said  Ellen  doubtfully. 

''Talking!  this  whole  evening?  Alice  must  have  im- 
proved.    What  have  you  been  talking  about  V* 

"  Hares — and  dogs — and  about  Mr.  Cowper — and  some 
other  things, " 

"  Private  affiiirs,  eh?"  said  he,  with  again  the  look  Ellen 
had  seen  before. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  nodding  and  laughing. 

"  And  how  came  you  upon  Mr.  Cowper  ?" 

"Sir?" 

"How  came  you  to  be  talking  about  Mr.  Cowper?" 

^/  was  reading  about  bia  baaraa,  «cA  iXto^NtX^VsaDLQiLQin; 
Mnd  then  Alice  told  me  about  'MLt.  Co^ir^  «KA\BAlf«»^a:r 
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**  Well  i  don't  know  after  all  that  you  have  had  a  p]ea» 
anter  evening  than  I  have  had,"  said  her  questioneri 
«*  though  I  have  been  riding  hard,  with  the  cold  wind  in 
m J  fiioe,  and  the  driving  snow  doing  all  it  could  to  discomfit 
me.  I  have  had  this  very  bright  fireside  before  me  all  the 
way.** 

He  fell  into  a  fit  of  grave  musing  which  lasted  till  Alice 
came  in.     Then  suddenly  fell  a  fumbling  in  his  pocket 

"  Here's  a  note  fbr  you,"  said  he,  throwing  it  into  her  li^. 

^  A  note ! — Sophia  Marshman ! — where  did  you  get  it  1" 

^  From  her  own  hand.  Passing  there  to-day  I  thought  I 
must  stop  a  moment  to  speak  to  them,  and  had  no  notion 
of  doing  more ;  but  Mrs.  Marshman  was  very  kind,  and 
Miss  Sophia  in  despair,  so  the  end  of  it  was  I  dismounted 
and  went  in  to  await  the  preparing  of  that  billet,  while  my 
poor  nag  was  led  off  to  the  stables  and  afresh  horse  supplied 
me, — I  fiuicy  that  tells  you  on  what  conditions." 

^Qiarming!'*  said  Alice,  "to  spend  Christmas, — I  am 
very  glad ;  1  should  like  to  very  much — ^with  you  dear.  If 
I  can  only  get  papa — ^but  I  think  he  will ;  it  will  do  him  a 
great  deal  of  good.  To-morrow,  she  says,  we  must  come ; 
but  I  doubt  the  weather  will  not  let  us ;  we  shall  see." 

^  I  rode  Prince  Charlie  down.  He  is  a  good  traveller,  and 
the  sleighing  will  be  fine  if  the  snow  be  not  too  deep.  The 
old  sleigh  is  in  being  yet,  I  suppose  ?" 

'*  O  yes!  in  good  order.  Allien  what  are  you  looking  so 
grave  about  ?  you  are  going  too." 

"  I !"  said  Ellen,  a  great  spot  of  crimson  coming  in  each 
dieek. 

*'  To  be  sure ;  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  leave  you  be- 
hind T 

«  But—" 

"But  what?" 

"  There  won't  be  room." 

"  Room  in  the  sleigh  1  Then  we'll  put  John  on  Prince 
Qiarlie,  and  let  him  ride  there,  postilion-fashion." 

"  But^Mr.  Humphreys  1" 

*'  He  always  goes  on  horseback ;  he  will  ride  Sharp  or  old 
John." 

'In  great  delight  Ellen  gave  Alice  an  earnest  kiss ;  and 
than  Umt^  a2^  gathered  round  the  table  to  \Ak«  \.\ifik  ^^^^t;^ 
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Iftte,  or  rather  to  see  John  take  his,  which  his  sister  woald 
not  let  him  wait  for  any  longer.  Hie  storm  had  ceased, 
and  through  the  broken  clouds  the  moon  and  stars  were 
looking  out,  so  they  were  no  more  uneasy  for  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys and  expected  him  every  moment.  Still  the  supper 
was  begun  and  ended  without  him,  and  they  had  drawn 
round  the  fire  again  before  his  welcome  step  was  at  last 
heiird. 

There  was  new  joy  then;  new  embracing,  and  ques- 
tioning and  answering ;  the  little  circle  opened  to  let  him 
in ;  tftnd  Alice  brought  the  comer  of  the  table  to  his  ude, 
and  poured  him  out  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate.  But  after  drink- 
ing half  of  it,  and  neglecting  the  eatables  beside  him,  he 
sat  with  one  hand  in  the  other,  his  arm  leaning  on  his  knee, 
with  a  kind  of  softened  gravity  upon  his  countenance. 

"  Is  your  chocolate  right,  papa  V*  said  Alice  at  length. 

"  Very  good,  my  daughter !" 

He  finished  the  cup,  but  then  went  back  to  his  old  attitude 
and  look.  Gradually  they  ceased  their  conversation,  and 
waited  with  respectful  affection  and  some  curiosity  for  him 
to  speak ;  something  of  more  than  common  interest  seemed 
to  bo  in  his  thoughts.  He  sat  looking  earnestly  in  the  fire, 
sometimes  with  almost  a  smile  on  his  fiice,  and  gently  stri- 
king one  hand  in  the  palm  of  the  other.  And  sitting  so, 
without  moving  or  stirring  his  eyes,  he  said  at  last,  as 
though  the  words  had  been  forced  from  him,  ^'Thanks  be 
unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift !" 

As  ho  added  no  more,  Alice  said  gently,  ^  What  have 
you  seen  to-night,  papal" 

He  roused  himself  and  pushed  the  empty  cup  towirds  her. 

'^A  little  more,  my  daughter: — 1  have  sem  the  fairest 
sight,  almost,  a  man  can  see  in  this  world.  I  have  seen  a 
little  ransomed  spirit  go  home  to  its  rest.  Oh,  that  '  un- 
speakable gift !' " — 

He  pressed  his  lips  thoughtfullv  together  while  he  stirred 
his  chocolate;  but  having  drunk  it  he  pushed  the  table 
from  him  and  drew  up  his  chair. 

^  You  had  a  long  way  to  go,  papa,"  observed  Alice  agun. 

"  Yes — a  long  way  there — ^I  don't  know  what  it  was  eom- 

\Dg  home;  I  never  thought  of  it.     How  independent  the 

jtftrh  can  ht  of  ext«mato  \  I  soaxooll^  {<d\i^ii^i0(ot\tL^A^iii^bt.'' 
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"■Nor  V  «Ua  Us  son. 

"  I  had  A  long  way  to  go,"  said  Mr.  Humphreys ;  "  tliat 
poor  woman — that  Mrs.  Dolan — she  lives  in  theVoods  be- 
hind the  Cat's  Rack,  a  mile  beyond  Carra-carra,  or  more- 
it  seemed  a  long  mile  to-nignt;  and  a  more  miserable 
place  I  never  saw  yet  A  little  rickety  shanty,  the  storm 
was  hardly  kept  out  of  it,  and  no  appearance  of  comfort  or 
nicety  anywhere  or  in  any  thins.    There  were  several  men 

fathered  round  the  fire,  and  m  a  comer,  on  a  miserable 
ind  of  bed,  I  saw  the  sick  child.  His  eye  met  mine  the 
moment  I  went  in,  and  1  thought  I  had  seen  him  before,  but 
couldn't  at  first  make  out  where.  Do  you  remember, 
Ahoe,  a  little  ragged  boy,  with  a  remarkably  bright  pleas 
ant  fiioe,  who  has  planted  himself  regularly  every  Sunday 
morning  for  some  time  past  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  church, 
and  stood  there  all  service  time?" 
Alice  said  no. 

^I  have  noticed  him  often,  and  noticed  him  as  paying  a 
most  fixed  and  steady  attention.  I  have  repeatedly  tried 
to  catch  him  on  his  way  out  of  church,  to  speak  to  him,  but 
always  failed.  I  asked  him  to-night,  when  I  first  went  in, 
if  he  knew  me.  *  I  do,  sir,'  he  said.  I  asked  him  where  he 
had  seen  me.  He  said, '  In  the  church  beyant.'  *  So,'  said 
I,  *  you  are  the  little  boy  1  have  seen  there  so  regularly ; 
what  did  you  come  there  for  V 

"  *  To  hear  yer  honor  spake  the  good  words.' 
"*What  good  words?'  said  1;  'about  whati' 
^  He  said,  *  About  Him  that  was  slain  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood.' 
•*  *  And  do  you  think  he  has  washed  away  yours  V  I  said. 
^  He  smiled  at  me  very  expressively.     I  suppose  it  was 
somewhat  difficult  for  him  to  speak ;  and  to  tell  the  truth 
so  it  was  for  me,  for  I  was  taken  by  surprise ;  but  the  peo- 
ple in  the  hut  had  gathered  round,  and  I  wished  to  hear  him 
say  more,  for  their  sake  as  well  as  my  own.     1  asked  him 
why  he  thought  his  sins  were  washed  away.     He  gave  me 
for  answer  part  of  the  verse,  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,'  but  did  not  finish  it.    *  Do  you  think  you  are  very 
sick,  John  V  I  asked. 
" '  I  am,  sir,'  he  said, — *  I'll  not  be  long  here.' 
^  *And  where  do  you  think  you  are  going  iWi^^  «ba^\. 
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"  He  lifled  one  little  thin  bony  arm  from  under  his  cover- 
I      lid,  and  through  all  the  dirt  and  pallor  of  his  face  the  smile 
of  heaven  I  am  sure  was  on  it,  as  he  looked  and  pointed 
\      upward  and  answered,  *  Jesus  I' 

j  '^  I  asked  him  presently,  as  soon  as  I  could,  what  he  had 

'  wished  to  sec  me  for.  I  don't  know  whether  he  heard  me  or 
not ;  he  lay  with  his  eyes  half  closed,  breathing  with  diffi- 
culty. I  doubted  whether  he  would  speak  again ;  and  indeed, 
for  myself,  1  had  heard  and  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  en- 
tirely ; — for  the  sake  of  the  group  around  the  bed  I  could 
have  desired  something  further.  They  kept  perfect  stillness; 
awed,  I  think,  by  a  profession  of  faith  such  as  they  had  never 
heard  before.  They  and  I  stood  watching  him,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  few  minutes,  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen,  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  with  sudden  life  and  strength  rose  up  half  way 
in  bed,  exclaiming,  '  Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  unspeakable 
gift !' — and  then  fell  back — just  dead." 

The  old  gentleman's  voice  was  husky  as  he  finished,  for 
Alice  and  Ellen  were  both  weeping,  and  John  Humphreys 
had  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  I  have  felt,"  said  the  old  gentleman  presently, — "  as  if 
I  could  have  shouted  out  his  words — his  dying  words — all 
the  way  as  I  came  home.  My  little  girl,"  said  he,  drawing 
Ellen  to  him,  "  do  you  know  the  meaning  of  those  sweet 
things  of  which  little  John  Dolan's  mind  was  so  full  ?" 

Ellen  did  not  speak. 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  sinner? — and  what  it  is 
to  be  a  forgiven  child  of  God]" 

"  I  believe  I  do,  sir,"  Ellen  said. 

He  kissed  her  forehead  and  blessed  her ;  and  then  said, 
"  Let  us  pray." 

It  was  late ;  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed,  and  they  were 
alone.  Oh  what  a  thanksgiving  Mr.  Humphreys  poured 
forth  for  that  "  unspeakable  gift ;" — ^that  they,  every  one 
there,  had  been  made  to  know  and  rejoice  in  it ;  for  the  poor 
little  boy,  rich  in  faith,  who  had  just  gone  home  in  the  same 
rejoicing ;  for  their  own  loved  one  who  was  there  already ; 
and  for  the  hope  of  joining  them  soon  in  safety  and  joy,  to 
sing  with  them  the  "  new  song"  for  ever  and  ever. 

There  were  no  dry  eyes  in  the  room.     And  when  they 
Mr.  Humphreys,  after  g^\\Tx^\i^%  ^^w^Xet  ^\!l<^  mauhI 
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kiss  for  good  night,  ga^e  one  to  Ellen  too,  which  he  had 
never  done  before,  and  then  going  to  his  son  and  laying  both 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  kissed  his  cheek  also ;  then  silently 
took  his  caudle  and  went. 

They  lingered  a  little  while  after  he  was  gone,  standing 
round  the  fire  as  if  loth  to  part,  but  in  grave  silence,  each 
busy  with  his  own  thoughts.  Alice's  ended  by  fixing  on 
her  brother,  for  laying  her  hand  and  her  head  carelessly  on 
his  shoulder,  she  said,  "  And  so  you  have  been  well  all  this 
time,  John  T 

He  turned  his  face  towards  her  without  speaking,  but 
Ellen  as  well  as  his  sister  saw  the  look  of  love  with  which 
he  answered  her  question,  rather  of  endearment  than  inquiry; 
and  from  that  minute  Ellen's  mind  was  made  up  as  to  the 
doubt  which  had  troubled  her.  She  went  to  bed  quite  sat- 
isfied that  her  new  brother  was  a  decided  acquisition. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 


The  night  was  wioter  in  his  roughest  mood» 

The  morning  sharp  and  clear 

The  TaoU  Is  Mae 

Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speA 
The  ^«^y»i»'*g  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 

C!owFsm« 


BEFORE  Ellen's  eyes  were  open  the  next  momiDg — 
almost  before  she  awoke-^the  thought  of  the  Christmas 
visit,  the  sleigh-ride,  John  Humphreys,  and  the  weather,  all 
rushed  into  her  mind  at  once,  and  started  her  half  up  in  the 
bed  to  look  out  of  the  window.  Well  frosted  the  panes  of 
glass  were,  but  at  the  corners  and  edges  unmbtakeable 
bright  gleams  of  light  came  in. 

"  O  Alice,  it's  beautiful !"  exclaimed  Ellen ;  "  look  how 
the  sun  is  shining !  and  'tisn't  very  cold.  Are  we  going 
to-day  V 

"  I  don't  know  yet,  Ellie,  but  we  shall  know  very  soon. 
We'll  settle  that  at  breakfast." 

At  breakfast  it  was  settled.  They  were  to  go,  and  set  off 
directly.  Mr.  Humphreys  could  not  go  with  them,  because 
he  had  promised  to  bury  little  John  Dolan ;  the  priest  had 
declared  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  the  poor 
mother  had  applied  to  Mr.  Humphreys,  as  being  the  clergy- 
man her  child  had  most  trusted  and  loved  to  hear.  It 
seemed  that  little  John  had  persuaded  her  out  of  half  her 
prejudices  by  his  affectionate  talk  and  blameless  behaviour 
during  some  time  past.  Mr.  Humphreys,  therefore,  must 
stay  at  home  that  day.  He  promised,  however,  to  follow 
them  the  next,  and  would  by  no  means  permit  them  to  wait 
for  him.  He  said  the  day  was  fine,  and  they  must  improve 
it;  and  he  should  be  pleased  to  have  them  with  their  fnendi 
a»  long  as  possible. 
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So  the  little  travelling  bag  was  stuffed,  with  more  things 
than  it  seemed  possible  to  get  into  it.  Among  the  rest  Ellen 
brought  her  little  red  Bible,  which  Alice  decided  should  go 
in  John's  pocket ; — the  little  C4irpet-bag  could  not  take  it. 
Ellen  was  afraid  it  never  would  be  locked.  By  dint  of  much 
pushing  and  crowding,  however,  locked  it  was ;  and  they 
made  themselves  ready.  Over  Ellen's  merino  dress  and 
coat  went  an  old  fur  tippet ;  a  little  shawl  was  tied  round 
her  neck  ;  her  feet  were  cased  in  a  pair  of  warm  moccasins, 
which  belonging  to  Margery  were  of  course  a  world  too  big 
for  her,  but  *'  any  thing  but  cold,"  as  their  owner  said.  Her 
nice  blue  hood  would  protect  her  head  well,  and  Alice  gave 
her  a  green  veil  to  save  her  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  snow. 
When  Ellen  shuffled  out  of  Alice's  room  in  this  trim,  John 
gave  her  one  of  his  grave  looks,  and  saying  she  looked  like 
Mother  Bunch,  begged  to  know  how  she  expected  to  get  to 
the  sleigh ;  he  said  she  would  want  a  ^o^man  indeed  to 
wait  upon  her,  to  pick  up  her  slippers,  if  she  went  in  that 
fashion.  However  he  ended  by  picking  her  up,  carried  her 
and  set  her  down  safely  in  the  sleigh.  Alice  followed,  and 
in  another  minute  they  were  off. 

Ellen's  delight  was  unbounded.  Presently  they  turned 
round  a  comer  and  lefl  the  house  behind  out  of  sight ;  and 
they  were  speeding  away  along  a  road  that  was  quite  new  to 
her.  Ellen's  heart  felt  like  dancing  for  joy.  Nobody  would 
have  thought  it,  she  sat  so  still  and  quiet  between  Alice  and 
her  brother ;  but  her  eyes  were  very  bright  as  they  looked 
joyously  about  her,  and  every  now  and  then  she  could  not 
help  smiling  to  herself.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  pleasure 
of  that  ride.  The  day  was  of  winter's  fairest ;  the  blue  sky 
as  olear  as  if  clouds  had  never  dimmed  or  crossed  it.  None 
crossed  it  now.  It  was  cold,  but  not  bitterly  cold,  nor 
windy ;  the  sleigh  skimmed  along  over  the  smooth  frozen 
surface  of  the  snow  as  if  it  was  no  trouble  at  all  to  Prince 
Charlie  to  draw  it ;  and  the  sleigh-bells  jingled  and  rang,  the 
very  music  for  Ellen's  thoughts  to  dance  to.  And  then  with 
somebody  she  liked  very  much  on  each  side  of  her,  and  pleas- 
ures untold  in  the  prospect,  no  wonder  she  felt  as  if  her 
heart  could  not  hold  any  more.  The  green  veil  could  not  be 
kept  on,  every  thing  looked  so  beautiful  in  that  morning's  sun. 
Tie  long  wide  slopes  of  untrodden  and  unspoilt  wdlO^^Xo^ 
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bright  sometimes  for  the  eye  to  look  at ;  the  shadows  that 
here  and  there  lay  upon  it,  of  woodland  and  scattered  trees; 
the  very  brown  fences,  and  the  bare  arms  and  branches  of 
the  leafless  trees  showing  sharp  against  the  white  ground  and 
clear  bright  heaven ; — all  seemed  lovely  in  her  eyes.     For 

**  It  is  content  of  heart 
Gives  nature  power  to  please." 

She  could  see  nothing  that  was  not  pleasant.  And  besides 
they  were  in  a  nice  little  red  sleigh,  with  a  warm  buffalo 
robe,  and  Prince  Charlie  was  a  fine  spirited  grey  that  scarcely 
ever  needed  to  be  touched  with  the  whip ;  at  a  word  of  en- 
couragement from  his  driver  he  would  toss  his  head  and  set 
forward  with  new  life,  making  all  the  bells  jingle  again.  To 
be  sure  she  would  have  been  just  as  happy  if  they  had  had 
the  poorest  of  vehicles  on  runners,  with  old  John  instead ; 
but  still  it  was  pleasanter  so. 

Their  road  at  first  was  through  a  fine  undulating  country 
like  that  between  the  Nose  and  Thirlwall ;  farmhouses  and 
patches  of  woodland  scattered  here  and  there.  It  would  seem 
that  the  minds  of  all  the  party  were  full  of  the  same  thoughts, 
for  after  a  very  long  silence  Alice's  first  word,  almost  sigh,  was, 

''  This  is  a  beautiful  world,  John !" 

"  Beautiful ! — wherever  you  can  escape  from  the  signs  of 
man's  presence  and  influence."  < 

"  Isn't  that  almost  too  strong?"  said  Alice. 

He  shook  his  head,  smiling  somewhat  sadly,  and  touched 
Prince  Charlie,  who  was  indulging  himself  in  a  walk. 

"  But  there  are  bright  exceptions,"  said  Alice. 

*'  I  believe  it ; — ^never  so  much  as  when  I  come  home." 

"Are  there  none  around  you,  then,  in  whom  you  can 
have  confidence  and  sympathy  ?" 

He  shook  his  head  again.  "  Not  enough,  Alice.  I  long 
for  you  every  day  of  my  life." 

Alice  turned  her  head  quick  away. 

"  It  must  be  so,  my  dear  sister,"  he  said  presently ;  "  we 
can  never  expect  to  find  it  otherwise.  There  arc,  as  you 
say,  bright  exceptions, — many  of  them ;  but  in  almost  all  I 
find  some  sad  want.  We  must  wait  till  we  join  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect^  \>efoi^  ^^^  b^^  Bod^^t^  tk&it  ydVL  be 
'"  we  wish  for." 
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"What  is  Ellen  thinking  of  all  this  while  ?"  said  Alice 
presently,  bending  down  to  see  her  face.  "  As  grave  as  a 
judge  ! — what  are  you  musing  about  f 

"1  was  thinking,"  said  Ellen,  "  how  men  could  help  the 
world's  being  beautiful." 

"  Don't  trouble  your  little  head  with  that  question,"  said 
John  smiling ; — "  long  may  it  be  before  you  are  able  to 
answer  it.     Look  at  those  snow-birds  !" 

By  degrees  the  day  wore  on.  About  one  o'clock  they 
stopped  at  a  farm-house  to  let  the  horse  rest,  and  to  stretch 
their  own  limbs,  which  Ellen  for  her  part  was  very  glad  to 
do.  The  people  of  the  house  received  them  with  great  hos- 
pitality and  offered  them  pumpkin  pies  and  sweet  cider. 
Alice  had  brought  a  basket  of  sandwiches,  and  Prince  Char- 
lie was  furnished  with  a  bag  of  corn  Thomas  had  stowed 
away  in  the  sleigh  for  him  ;  so  they  were  all  well  refreshed 
and  rested  and  warmed  before  they  set  off  again. 

From  home  to  Ventnor,  Mr.  Marshman's  place,  was  more 
than  thirty  miles,  and  the  longest,  because  the  most  difficult, 
part  of  the  way  was  still  before  them.  Ellen,  however,  soon 
became  sleepy,  from  riding  in  the  keen  air ;  she  was  content 
now  to  have  the  green  veil  over  her  face,  and  sitting  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh,  her  head  leaning  against  Alice, 
and  covered  well  with  the  bufEilo  robe,  she  slept  in  happy 
unconsciousness  of  hill  and  dale,  wind  and  sun,  and  all  the 
remaining  hours  of  the  way. 

It  was  drawing  towards  four  o'clock  when  Alice  with  some 
difficulty  roused  her  to  see  the  approach  to  the  house  and 
get  wide  awake  before  they  should  reach  it.  They  turned 
from  the  road  and  entered  by  a  gateway  into  some  pleasure- 
grounds,  through  which  a  short  drive  brought  them  to  the 
house.  These  grounds  were  fine,  but  the  wide  lawns  were  a 
smooth  spread  of  snow  now  ;  the  great  skeletons  of  oaks  and 
elms  were  bare  and  wintry  ;  and  patches  of  shrubbery  offi^red 
little  but  tufts  and  bunches  of  brown  twigs  and  stems.  It 
might  have  looked  dreary,  but  that  some  well-grown  ever- 
greens were  clustered  round  the  house,  and  others  scattered 
here  and  there  relieved  the  eye  ; — a  few  holly  bushes,  singly 
and  in  groups,  proudly  displayed  their  bright  dark  leaves 
and  red  berries ; — and  one  unrivalled  hemlock  on  the  west 
threw  its  graceful  shadow  qnite  across  t\ie  \aWT\,  Wi '^\Cv3ei^ 

9» 
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as  on  itself,  the  white  chimney  tops,  and  the  naked  branchei 
of  oaks  and  elms,  was  the  faint  smile  of  the  afternoon  sun. 

A  servant  came  to  take  the  horse,  and  Ellen,  being  first 
rid  of  her  moccasins,  went  with  John  and  Alice  up  the  broad 
flight  of  steps  and  into  the  house.  They  entered  a  large 
handsome  square  hall  with  a  blue  and  white  stone  floor,  at 
one  side  of  which  the  staircase  went  winding  up.  Here  they 
were  met  by  a  young  lady,  very  lively  and  pleasant-faoed, 
who  threw  her  arms  round  Alice  and  kissed  her  a  great  many 
times,  seeminff  vcrv  glad  indeed  to  see  her.  She  welcom^ 
Ellen  too  with  such  warmth  that  she  began  to  feel  almost  as 
if  she  had  been  sent  for  and  expected ;  told  Mr.  John  he  had 
behaved  admirably ;  and  then  led  them  into  a  large  room 
where  was  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  welcome  they  got  here  was  less  lively  but  quite  as 
kind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshman  were  fine  handsome  old 
people,  of  stately  presences,  and  most  dignified  as  well  as 
kind  in  their  deportment.  Ellen  saw  that  Alice  was  at  home 
here,  as  if  she  had  been  a  daughter  of  the  family.  ^Irs. 
Marshman  also  stooped  down  and  kissed  herself,  telling  her 
she  was  very  glad  she  had  come,  and  that  there  were  a 
number  of  young  people  there  who  would  be  much  pleased 
to  have  her  help  them  keep  Christmas.  Ellen  could  not 
make  out  yet  who  any  of  the  rest  of  the  company  were. 
John  and  Alice  seemed  to  know  them  all,  and  there  was  a 
buzz  of  j>leasant  voices  and  a  great  bustle  of  shaking  hands. 

The  children  had  all  gone  out  to  walk,  and  as  thev  had 
had  their  dinner  a  great  while  ago  it  was  decided  that  Ellen 
should  take  hers  that  day  with  the  elder  part  of  the  family. 
While  they  were  waiting  to  be  called  to  dinner  and  every 
body  else  was  talking  and  laughing,  old  Mr.  Marshman  took 
notice  of  little  Ellen,  and  drawing  her  from  Alice's  side  to 
her  o\m,  began  a  long  conversation.  He  asked  her  a  great 
many  questions,  some  of  them  such  funny  ones  that  she 
could  not  help  laughing,  but  she  answered  them  all,  and  now 
and  then  so  that  she  made  him  laugh  too.  By  the  time  the 
butler  came  to  say  dinner  was  ready  she  had  almost  forgotten 
she  was  a  stranger.  Mr.  Marshman  himself  led  her  to  the 
dining-room,  begging  the  elder  ladies  would  excuse  him, 
'  ft  ii0  felt  bound  to  give  his  aUewtlotvto  t\\<&  ^eatcst  stran- 
in  the  company.     Ho  pVacedYvet  oxL\i\%fv\^V%sA%sA 
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took  tbe  greatest  care  of  her  all  dinner-time ;  onoe  sending 
her  plate  the  whole  length  of  the  table  for  some  particular 
little  thing  he  thought  she  would  like.  On  the  other  side 
of  Ellen  sat  Mrs.  Chauncey,  one  of  Mr.  Marshman's  daugh- 
ters ;  a  lady  with  a  sweet,  gentle,  ouiet  face  and  manner 
that  made  Ellen  like  to  sit  by  her.  Another  daughter,  Mrs, 
Gillespie,  had  more  of  her  mother's  stately  bearing ;  the  third, 
Miss  Sophia,  who  met  them  first  in  the  lutll,  was  very  unlike 
both  the  others,  but  lively  and  agreeable  and  good-humoured. 

Dinner  gave  place  to  the  dessert,  and  that  in  its  turn  was 
removed  with  the  cloth.  Ellen  was  engaged  in  munching 
almonds  and  raisins,  admiring  the  brightness  of  the  mahog- 
any, and  the  richly  cut  and  coloured  glass,  and  silver  de- 
canter stands,  which  were  reflected  in  it,  when  a  door  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room  half  opened,  a  little  figure  came 
partly  in,  and  holding  the  door  in  her  hand  stood  looking 
doubtfully  along  the  table,  as  if  seeking  for  some  one. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Ellen  1"  said  Mrs.  Chauncey. 

"  Mrs.  Bland  told  me, — mamma, — **  she  began,  her  eye 
not  ceasing  its  uneasy  quest,  but  then  breaking  oflT  and 
springing  to  Alice's  side  she  threw  her  arms  aroimd  her  neck, 
and  gave  her  certainly  the  warmest  of  all  the  warm  wel- 
comes she  had  had  that  day. 

"  Hallo !"  cried  Mr.  Marshman  rapping  on  the  table ; 
*•  that^s  too  much  for  any  one's  share.  Come  here,  you  bag- 
gage, and  gi\'e  me  just  such  another." 

Tlie  little  girl  came  near  accordingly  and  hugged  and 
kissed  him  with  a  very  good  will,  remarking,  however,  "  Ah, 
but  I've  seen  you  before  to-day,  grandpapa !" 

"  Well,  here's  somebody  you've  not  seen  before,"  said  he 
good-humouredly,  pulling  her  round  to  Ellen, — "  here's  a 
new  friend  for  you, — a  young  lady  from  the  great  city,  so 
you  must  brush  up  your  country  manners — ^Miss  Ellen 
Montgomery,  come  from — pshaw!  what  is  it?— come 
from—" 

"  London,  grandpapa  1"  said  the  little  girl,  as  with  a  mix- 
ture of  simplicity  and  kindness  she  took  Ellen's  hand  and 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

"From  Carra-carra,  sir?"  said  Ellen  smiling. 

"  Go  along  with  you,"  said  he,  laughing  and  pinching  her 
<diaQk.     ''Take  her  fiwfi\\  Ellen,  take  Wt  «,7?^v.«cviSLTSv\TvftL 
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you  take  good  care  of  her.    Tell  Mrs.  Bland  she  is  one  of 
grandpapa's  guests." 

The  two  cl^ijdren  had  not  however  reached  the  door  when 

\Elleii  Chauncey^Mclaimed,  "  Wait,  oh !  wait  a  minute !  I 
mtrsfc-speak  to-atlnt  Sophia  about  the  bag."  And  flying  to 
her  side  there  followed  an  earnest  whispering,  and  then  a 
nod  and  smile  from  aunt  Sophia ;  and  satisfied,  Ellen  re- 
turned to  her  companion  and  led  her  out  of  the  dining-room. 

"  We  have  both  got  the  same  name,"  said  she  as  they 
j  went  along  a  wide  corridor  ;  •'  how  shall  we  know  which  is 
which  ]" 

"  Why,"  said  Ellen  laughing,  "  when  you  say  Ellen  I  shall 
know  you  mean  me,  and  when  I  say  it  you  will  know  I  mean 
you.     I  shouldn't  be  calling  myself,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  but  when  somebody  else  calls  Ellen,  we  shall  both 
have  to  run.     Do  you  run  when  you  are  called?" 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Ellen  laughing. 

*'Ah,  but  I  do  always;  mamma  always  makes  roe.  I 
thought  perhaps  you  were  like  Marianne  Gillespie— she 
waits  oflen  as  much  as  half  a  minute  before  she  stirs  when 
any  body  calls  her.     Did  you  come  with  Miss  Alice  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  love  her  ?" 

"  Very  much  ! — oh  very  much !" 

Little  Ellen  looked  at  her  companion's  rising  colour  with 
a  glance  of  mixed  curiosity  and  pleasure  in  which  lay  a 
strong  promise  of  growing  love. 

"  So  do  I,"  she  answered  gayly ;  "  I  am  very  glad  she  is 
come,  and  I  am  very  glad  you  are  come,  too." 

The  little  speaker  pushed  open  a  door  and  led  Ellen  into 
the  presence  of  a  group  of  young  people  rather  older  than 
themselves. 

"  Marianne,"  said  she  to  one  of  them,  a  handsome  girl  (if 
fourteen,  "  this  is  Miss  Ellen  Montgomery — she  came  with 
Alice,  and  she  is  come  to  keep  Christmas  with  us — aren't 
^ou  glad  ]    There'll  be  quite  a  parcel  of  us  when  what's- 
ler-name  comes — ^won't  there  ?" 

Marianne  shook  hands  with  Ellen. 

"  She  is  one  of  grandpapa's  guests,  1  can  tell  you,"  said 
little  Ellen  Ohauncey  ;  ^*  and  he  says  we  must  brush  up  our 
Mry  tnannen — ^she'a  come  ftorcv  t\»  %T«aX  ^\V5  V 
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^  Do  yoo  think  we  are  a  set  of  ignoramuses,  Miss  Ellen  V^ 
inquired  a  well-grown  boy  of  fifteen,  who  looked  enough 
like  Marianne  Gillespie  to  prove  him  her  brother. 

*'  I  don't  know  what  that  is,''  said  Ellen. 

''Well,  do  they  do  things  better  in  the  great  city  than 
we  do  here  1" 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  do  them  here,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Don't  you  ? — Come !  Stand  out  of  my  way,  right  and 
left,  all  of  you,  will  you,  and  give  me  a  chance  ]  Now  then !" 

Conscious  that  he  was  amusing  most  of  the  party,  he 
placed  himself  gravely  at  a  little  distance  from  Ellen,  and 
marching  solemnly  up  to  her  bowed  down  to  her  knees — 
then  slowly  raising  his  head  stepped  back. 

''Miss  Ellen  Montgomery,  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Ventnor. — Isn't  that  polite,  now? 
Is  that  like  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to.  Miss  Mont- 
gomery ?" 

"No  sir — thank  you,"  said  Ellen,  who  laughed  in  spite 
of  herself.     The  mirth  of  the  others  redoubled. 

'*  May  I  request  to  be  infornjed  then,"  continued  Gillespie, 
"what  is  the  ^hion  of  making  bows  in  the  great  city  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ellen ;  "  I  never  saw  a  boy  make  a 
bow  before." 

"  Humph ! — I  guess  country  manners  will  do  for  you,'* 
said  William,  turning  on  his  heel. 

"  You're  giving  her  a  pretty  specimen  of  'em.  Bill,"  said 
another  boy. 

"  For  shame,  William !"  cried  little  Ellen  Chauncey  ;-^ 
"didn't  I  tell  you  she  was  one  of  grandpapa's  guests  1 
Come  here,  Ellen,  I'll  take  you  somewhere  else." 

She  seized  Ellen's  hand  and  pulled  her  towards  the  door, 
but  suddenly  stopped  again. 

"01  forgot  to  tell  you !"  she  said, — "  I  asked  aunt  Sophia 
about  the  bag  of  moroccos,  and  she  said  she  would  have  'em 
early  to-morrow  morning,  and  then  we  can  divide  'em  right 
away." 

"  We  mustn't  divide  'em  till  Maggie  comes,"  said  Ma- 
rianne. 

"  O  no — not  till  Maggie  comes,"  said  little  Ellen ;  and 
then  ran  oflf  again. 

**1  am  so  glad  you  are  oome,"  said  aVi%\ — -^^Xbi^  ^^]bKC^ 
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are  all  so  much  older,  and  they  have  all  so  much  to  do  to- 
gether— ^and  now  you  can  help  me  think  what  I  will  make 
for  mamma.     Hush !  don't  say  a  word  about  it !" 

They-  entered  the  large  drawing-room,  where  old  and 
young  were  gathered  for  tea.  The  children,  who  hod  dined 
early,  sat  down  to  a  well-spread  table,  at  which  Miss  Sophia 
presided  ;  the  elder  persons  were  standing  or  sitting  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room.  Ellen,  not  being  hungry,  had 
leisure  to  look  about  her,  and  her  eye  soon  wandered  from 
the  tea-table  in  search  of  her  old  friends.  Alice  was  sitting 
by  Mi-s.  Marshman,  talking  with  two  other  ladies ;  but  Ellen 
smiled  presently  as  she  caught  her  eye  from  the  far  end  of 
the  room,  and  got  a  little  nod  of  recognition.  John  came 
up  just  then  to  set  down  his  coffee-cup,  and  asked  her  what 
she  was  smiling  at. 

"  That's  city  manners,"  said  William  Gillespie, "  to  laugh 
at  what's  going  on." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  all  follow  the  example,"  said 
John  Humphreys  gravely,  "  if  the  young  gentleman  will 
try  to  give  us  a  smile." 

The  young  gentleman  had  just  accommodated  himself  with 
an  outrageously  large  mouthful  of  bread  and  sweetmeats,  and 
if  ever  so  well-disposed,  compliance  with  the  request  was 
impossible.  None  of  the  rest,  however,  not  even  his  sister, 
could  keep  their  countenances,  for  the  eye  of  the  speaker  had 
pointed  and  sharpened  his  words ;  and  William,  very  red  in 
the  face,  was  understood  to  mumble,  as  soon  as  mumbling 
was  possible,  that  "  he  wouldn't  laugh  unless  he  had  a  mind 
to,"  and  a  threat  to  "do  something"  to  his  tormentor. 

"  Only  not  eat  me,"  said  John,  with  a  shade  of  expression 
in  his  look  and  tone  which  overcame  the  whole  party,  him- 
self and  poor  William  alone  retaining  entire  gravity. 

"What's  all  this— what's  all  this?  What's  all  this 
laughing  about?"  said  old  Mr.  Marshman,  coming  up. 

"  This  young  gentleman,  sir,"  said  John, "  has  been  endeav- 
ouring— with  a  mouthful  of  arguments — to  prove  to  us  the 
inferiority  of  city  manners  to  those  learned  in  the  coun« 
try." 

"  Will  ?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  glancing  doubtfully  at 
William's  discomfited  face ;  then  added  sternly,  "  I  don't 
where  your  maimen  wer«  \e«niXi)  mx^VoiW  %^:Tar^^<s^ 
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to  be  very  particular  as  to  the  sort  you  bring  with  you  here. 
Now,  Sophia,  let  us  have  some  music." 

He  sat  the  children  a  dancing,  and  as  Ellen  did  not  know 
how,  he  kept  her  by  him,  and  kept  her  very  much  amused 
too,  in  his  own  way ;  then  he  would  have  her  join  in  the 
dancing  and  bade  Ellen  Chauncey  give  her  lessons.  There 
was  a  little  backwardness  at  first,  and  then  Ellen  was  jump- 
ing away  with  the  rest,  and  thinking  it  perfectly  delightful, 
as  Miss  Sophia's  piano  rattled  out  merry  jigs  and  tunes,  and 
little  feet  new  over  the  floor  as  light  as  the  hearts  they  be- 
longed to.  At  eight  o'clock  the  young  ones  were  dismissed, 
and  bade  good-night  to  their  elders ;  and  pleased  with  the 
kind  kiss  Mrs.  Marshman  had  given  her  as  well  as  her  little 
granddaughter,  Ellen  went  off  to  bed  very  happy. 

The  room  to  which  her  companion  led  her  was  the  very 
picture  of  comfort.  It  was  not  too  large,  furnished  witn 
plain  old-fashioned  furniture,  and  lighted  and  wanned  by  a 
cheerful  wood-fire.  The  very  old  brass-headed  andirons  that 
stretched  themselves  out  upon  the  hearth  with  such  a  look 
of  being  at  home,  seemed  to  say,  "  You  have  come  to  the 
right  place  for  comfort."  A  little  dark  mahogany  book-case 
in  one  place — an  odd  toilet>table  of  the  same  stuff  in  an- 
other ;  and  opposite  the  fire  an  old-fashioned  high- post  bed- 
stead with  its  handsome  Marseilles  quilt  and  ample  pillows 
looked  very  tempting.  Between  this  and  the  far  side  of  the 
room,  in  the  comer,  another  bed  was  spread  on  the  floor. 

"  This  is  aunt  Sophia's  room,"  said  little  Ellen  Chauncey ; 
— "  this  is  where  you  are  to  sleep." 

"  And  where  will  Alice  be  ?"  said  the  other  Ellen. 

"  O  she'll  sleep  here,  in  this  bed,  with  aunt  Sophia ;  that 
is  because  the  house  is  so  full,  you  know ; — and  here  is  your 
bed,  here  on  the  floor.  O  delicious !  I  wish  I  was  going  to 
sleep  here.  Don't  you  love  to  sleep  on  the  floor  ]  I  do. 
I  think  it's  fun." 

Anybody  might  have  thought  it  fun  to  sleep  on  that  bed, 
for  instead  of  a  bedstead  it  was  luxuriously  piled  on  mat- 
tresses.   The  two  children  sat  down  together  on  the  foot  of  it. 

"This  is  aunt  Sophia's  room,"  continued  little  Ellen, 
"and  next  to  it,  out  of  that  door,  is  our  dressing-room,  and 
next  to  that  is  where  mamma  and  I  sleep.  Do  you  undress 
and  dress  yourself  V^ 
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"To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  Ellen,— « always." 

"  So  do  I ;  but  Marianne  Gillespie  won't  even  put  on  her 
shoes  and  stockings  for  herself." 

"  Who  does  it,  then  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"  Why,  Lester — aunt  Matilda's  maid.    Mamma  sent  away 

her  maid  when  we  came  here,  and  she  says  if  she  had  fifly 

she  would  like  me  to  do  every  thing  I  can  for  myself.     I 

I  shouldn't  think  it  was  pleasant  to  have  any  one  put  on  one's 

shoes  and  stockings  for  you,  should  you  ? 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  llllen.  "  Then  you  live  here  all  the 
time?" 

*'0  yes— ever  since  papa  didn't  come  back  from  that 
long  voyage — we  live  here  since  then." 

"  Is  he  coming  back  soon  ?" 

"  No,"  said  little  Ellen  gravely — "  he  never  come  back — 
he  never  will  come  back  any  more." 

Ellen  was  sorry  she  had  asked,  and  both  children  were 
silent  for  a  minute. 

"I'll  tell  you  what!"  said  little  Ellen,  jumping  up, — 
"  mamma  said  we  mustn't  sit  up  too  long  talking,  so  Y\\  run 
and  get  my  things  and  bring  'em  here,  and  we  can  undress 
together ;  won't  that  be  a  nice  way  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


B«  that  losei  any  thing,  and  gets  wisdom  bj  it,  is  a  gainer  by  tbe  loss. 

L^JSsTmANea. 


LEFT  alone  in  the  strange  room  with  the  flickering  fiffe, 
how  quickly  Ellen's  thoughts  lefl  Ventnor  and  flew  over 
the  sea.  They  often  travelled  that  road  it  is  true,  but  now 
perhaps  the  very  homo  look  of  every  thing,  where  yet  she 
was  not  at  home,  might  have  sent  them.  There  was  a  bit- 
ter twinge  or  two,  and  for  a  minute  Ellen's  head  drooped. 
"  To-morrow  will  be  Christmas  eve — last  Christmas  eve — 
oh  mamma !" 

Little  Ellen  Chauncey  soon  came  back,  and  sitting  down 
beside  her  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  began  the  business  of  un- 
dressing. 

"  Don't  you  love  Christmas  time  ?"  said  she ;  "  I  think 
it's  the  pleasantest  in  all  the  year  ;  we  always  have  a  house- 
ful of  people,  and  such  fine  times.  But  then  in  summer  I 
think  that^s  the  pleasantest.  I  s'pose  they're  all  pleasant. 
Do  you  hang  iip  your  stocking?" 

"No,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Don't  you !  why  I  always  did  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber. I  used  to  think,  when  I  was  a  little  girl  you  know,'* 
said  she  laughing, — "  I  used  to  think  that  Santa  Gaus  came 
down  the  chimney,  and  I  used  to  hang  up  my  stocking  as 
near  the  fireplace  as  I  could ;  but  I  know  better  than  that 
now ;  I  don't  care  where  I  hang  it.  You  know  who  Santa 
Glaus  is,  don't  you  1" 

"  He's  nobody,"  said  Ellen. 

"  O  yes  he  is — he's  a  great  many  people — he's  whoever 
gives  you  any  thing.  My  Santa  Claus  is  mamma,  and  grand- 
papa, and  grandmamma,  and  aunt  Sophia,  and  aunt  Matilda; 
Boa  J  thought  I  should  have  had  imcle  QeoT%<^  \Ky^  ^duk 
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Christmas,  Lut  he  couldn't  come.  Uncle  Howard  never 
gives  me  any  thing.  I  am  sorry  uncle  George  couldn't 
come;  I  like  him  the  best  of  all  my  uncles." 

"  I  never  had  any  body  but  mamma  to  give  me  presents," 
said  Ellen,  "  and  she  never  gave  me  much  more  at  Christ- 
mas than  at  other  times." 

'*  1  used  to  have  presents  from  mamma  and  grandpapa 
too,  both  Christmas  and  New  Year,  but  now  I  havegrown  so 
old  mamma  only  gives  me  something  Christmas  and  grand- 
papa only  New  Year.  It  would  be  too  much,  you  know, 
for  me  to  have  both  when  my  presents  are  so  big.  I  don't 
believe  a  stocking  will  hold  'era  much  longer.  But  O  !  we've 
got  such  a  fine  plan  in  our  heads,"  said  little  Ellen,  lowering 
her  voice  and  speaking  with  open  eyes  and  great  energy, — 
"  we  are  going  to  make  presents  this  year ! — we  children — 
w^on't  it  be  fine  ? — we  are  going  to  make  what  we  like  for 
any  body  we  choose,  and  let  nobody  know  any  thing  about 
it;  and  then  New  Yeiir's  morning,  you  know,  when  the 
things  are  all  under  the  napkins  we  will  give  ours  to  some- 
body to  put  where  they  belong,  and  nobody  will  know  any 
thing  about  them  till  they  see  them  there.  Won't  it  be 
fine  \  I'm  so  glad  you  are  here,  for  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  I  shall  make." 

"Who  is  it  fori"  said  Ellen. 

"  O  mamma ;  you  know  I  can't  make  for  every  body,  so 
I  think  I  had  rather  it  should  be  for  mamma.  I  thought  of 
making  her  a  needlebook  with  white  backs,  and  getting 
Gilbert  Gillespie  to  paint  them — he  can  paint  beautifully, 
— and  having  her  name  and  something  else  written  very 
nicely  inside — how  do  you  think  that  would  do  ?" 

"  I  should  think  it  would  do  \ery  nicely,"  said  Ellen, — 
"  very  nicely  indeed." 

"I  wish  uncle  George  was  at  home  though  to  write  it  for 
me, — he  writes  so  beautifully  ;  I  can't  do  it  well  enough.** 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  either,"  said  Ellen.  *'  Perhaps  some- 
body else  can." 

"  I  don't  know  who.  Aunt  Sophia  scribbles  and  scratches, 
and  besides  I  don't  want  her  to  know  any  thing  about  it. 
But  there's  another  thing  I  don't  know  how  to  fix,  and  that's 
edges  of  the  leaves — ^t\xe  leaves  fv>i  ib^  iiaedles — thej 
be  6xed — somekow,*^ 
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"  1  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,"  said  Ellen  brightening ; 
"  mftrnma  had  a  neediebook  that  was  given  to  her  that  had 
the  edges  beautifully  fixed;  and  I  wanted  to  know  how  it 
was  done,  and  she  showed  me.  IMl  show  you  that.  It  takes 
a  good  while,  but  that's  no  matter." 

"  O  thank  you  ;  how  nice  that  is.  O  no  that's  no  matter. 
And  then  it  will  do  very  well,  won't  it  ?  Now  if  1  can  only 
catch  Gilbert  in  a  good  humour — he  isn't  my  cousin — he  s 
Marianne's  cousin — that  big  boy  you  saw  down  stairs — he's 
so  big  he  won't  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me  sometimes,  but 
I  guess  I'll  get  him  to  do  this.  Don't  you  want  to  make 
something  for  somebody  ?" 

Ellen  had  had  one  or  two  feverish  thoughts  on  this  subject 
since  the  beginning  of  the  conversation  ;  but  she  only  said, — 

"  It's  no  matter — you  know  I  haven't  got  any  thing  here ; 
and  besides  I  shall  not  be  here  till  New  Year." 

"  Not  here  till  New  Year !  yes  you  shall,"  said  little  Ellen, 
throwing  herself  upon  her  neck  ;  "  indeed  you  aren't  going 
away  before  that.  I  know  you  aren't — I  heard  grandmamma 
and  aunt  Sophia  talking  about  it.  Say  you  will  stay  here 
till  New  Year— do !" 

"  I  should  like  to  very  much  indeed,"  said  Ellen,  "  if  Alice 
does." 

In  the  midst  of  half  a  dozen  kisses  with  which  her  little 
companion  rewarded  this  speech,  somebody  close  by  said 
pleasantly, — 

"  What  time  of  night  do  you  suppose  it  is  ?" 

The  girls  started  ; — there  was  Mrs.  Chauncey. 

**  O  mamma,"  exclaimed  her  little  daughter,  springing  to 
her  feet,  "  I  hope  you  haven't  heard  what  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  f 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  Mrs.  Chauncey,  smiling,  "  but  as  to- 
morrow will  be  long  enough  to  talk  in,  hadn't  you  better  go 
to  bed  now  ?" 

Her  daughter  obeyed  her  immediately,  after  one  more 
hug  to  Ellen  and  telling  her  she  was  so  glad  she  had  come. 
Mrs.  Chauncey  stayed  to  see  Ellen  in  bed  and  press  one  kind 
motherly  kiss  upon  her  face,  so  tenderly  that  Ellen's  eyes 
were  moistened  as  she  withdrew.  But  in  her  dreams  that 
night  the  rosy  sweet  face,  blue  eyes,  and  \\U\e  ^Vvmv^  ^\!g«^ 
of  Ellen  Cbaimcey  played  the  greatest  ]patl. 
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She  slept  till  Alice  was  obliged  to  waken  her  the  next 
morning ;  and  then  got  up  with  her  head  in  a  charming  con- 
fusion of  pleasures  pait  and  pleasures  to  come, — things 
known  and  unknown  to  be  made  for  every  body^s  New  Year 
presents, — linen  collars  and  painted  needlebooks;  and  no 
BOjner  was  breakfast  over  than  she  was  showing  and  explain- 
ing to  Ellen  Chauncey  a  particularly  splendid  and  myste- 
rious way  of  embroidering  the  edges  of  needlebook  leaves. 
Deep  in  this  they  were  still  an  hour  afterwards,  and  in  the 
comparative  merits  of  purple  and  rose-colour,  when  a  little 
hubbub  arose  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  on  the  arrival  of 
a  new-comer.  Ellen  Chauncey  looked  up  from  her  work, 
then  dropped  it,  exclaiming,  "There  she  is! — ^now  for  the 
bag  !^^ — and  pulled  Ellen  along  with  her  towards  the  party. 
A  young  lady  was  in  the  midst  of  it,  talking  so  fast  that  she 
had  not  time  to  tivke  off  her  cloak  and  bonnet.  As  her  eye 
met  Elleif  s  however  she  came  to  a  sudden  pause.  It  was  Mar- 
ai\)t  JJunscomU^rs^llcn's  face  certainly  showed  no  pleasure ; 
largaiet^ij  daiken&d  with  a  very  disagreeable  surprise. 

"  Sly  goodness ! — Ellen  Montgomery ! — how  on  earth  did 
you  get  here  /" 

"  Do  you  know  her  V  asked  one  of  the  girls,  as  the  two 
Ellens  went  off  afler  "  aunt  Sophia." 

"  Do  I  know  her  ]  Yes — just  enough, — exactly.  How 
did  she  get  here  f 

"  Miss  Humphreys  brought  her." 

"Who's  Miss  Humphreys'?" 

"  Hush !"  said  Marianne,  lowering  her  tone, — "  that^s  her 
brother  in  the  window." 

"  Whose  brother? — ^hers  or  Miss  Humphreys'?" 

"  Miss  Humphreys'.  Did  you  never  see  her  ?  she  is  here, 
or  has  been  here,  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  Grandma  calls 
her  her  fourth  daughter ;  and  she  is  just  as  much  at  home 
as  if  she  was ;  and  she  brought  her  here." 

"  And  she's  at  home  too,  I  suppose.  Well,  it's  no  busi- 
ness of  mine." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  her?" 

"O  enough — that's  just  it — don't  want  to  know  any 
more." 
^  Welly  you  needn't',  but  what's  the  matter  with  her  1" 

P I  don't  know— r tt  UJl  ^ou  woifc  o^wa  ' 
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ooDoeited  little  piece.  We  had  the  care  of  her  coming  up  the 
river,  that^s  how  I  come  to  know  about  her ;  'ma  said  it  was 
the  last  child  she  would  be  bothered  with  in  that  way." 

Presently  the  two  girls  came  back,  bringing  word  to  clear 
the  table,  for  aunt  Sophia  was  coming  with  the  moroccos. 
As  soon  as  she  came  Ellen  Chauncey  sprang  to  her  neck  and 
whispered  an  earnest  question.  "  Certainly  !"  aunt  Sophia 
said,  as  she  poured  out  the  contents  of  the  bag ;  and  her  lit- 
tle niece  delightedly  told  Ellen  she  was  to  have  her  share  as 
well  as  the  rest. 

The  table  was  now  strewn  with  pieces  of  morocco  of  all 
sizes  and  colours,  which  were  hastily  turned  over  and  ex- 
amined with  eager  hands  and  sparkling  eyes.  Some  were 
mere  scraps,  to  be  sure ;  but  others  showed  a  breadth  and 
length  of  beauty  which  was  declared  to  be  "  first-rate,"  and 
"  fine ;"  and  one  beautiful  large  piece  of  blue  morocco  in 
particular  was  made  up  in  imagination  by  two  or  three  of 
the  party  in  as  many  different  ways.  Marianne  wanted  it 
for  a  book-cover ;  Margaret  declared  she  could  make  a  lovely 
reticule  with  it;  and  Ellen  could  not  help  thinking  it  would 
make  a  very  pretty  needle-box,  such  a  one  as  she  had  seen 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  girls,  and  longed  to  make  for 
Alice. 

"  Well,  what's  to  bo  done  now  ]"  said  Miss  Sophia, — "  or 
am  I  not  to  know  ]" 

"  O  you're  not  to  know — you're  not  to  know,  aunt  Sophy," 
cried  the  girls  ; — "  you  mustn't  ask." 

'•  ril  tell  you  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  'em,"  said 
George  Walsh  coming  up  to  her  with  a  mischievous  face, 
and  addinf]^  in  a  loud  whisper,  shielding  his  mouth  with  his 
hand, — "  they're  going  to  make  pr " 

He  was  laid  hold  of  forcibly  by  the  whole  party  screaming 
and  laughing,  and  stopped  short  from  finishing  his  speech. 

*'  Well  then  I'll  take  my  departure,"  said  Miss  Sophia  ; — 
"but  how  will  you  manage  to  divide  all  these  scraps?" 

"  Suppose  we  were  to  put  them  in  the  bag  again,  and  you 
hold  the  bag,  and  we  were  to  draw  them  out  without  look- 
ing," said  Ellen  Chauncey, — "  as  we  used  to  do  with  the 
sugar-plums." 

As  no  better  plan  was  thought  of  this  was  agreed  upon  ; 
and  little  Ellen  shutting  up  her  eyea  very  l\g]tv\<  %\.wOiL\w\NftX 
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hand  and  pulled  out  a  little  bit  of  green  morocco  about  the 
size  of  a  dollar.  Ellen  Montgomery  came  next ;  then  Mar- 
garet, then  Marianne,  then  their  mutual  friend  Isabel  Haw- 
thorn. Each  had  to  take  her  turn  a  great  many  times ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  drawing  the  pieces  were  found  to  be  pretty- 
equally  divided  among  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  El- 
len, who  besides  several  other  good  pieces  had  drawn^the 
famous  blue. 

*'  lliat  will  do  very  nicely,"  said  little  Ellen  Chauncey  ; — 
"  I  am  glad  you  have  got  that,  Ellen.  Now,  aunt  Sophy  ! — 
one  thing  more — you  know  the  silks  and  ribbons  you  prom- 
ised us." 

"  Bless  me  !  I  haven't  done  yet,  eh  ?  Well  you  shall  have 
them,  but  we  are  all  going  out  to  walk  now ;  I'll  give  them 
to  you  this  afternoon.  Come !  put  these  away  and  get  on 
your  bonnets  and  cloaks." 

A  hard  measure!  but  it  was  done.  After  the  walk  came 
dinner  ;  after  dinner  aunt  Sophia  had  to  be  found  and  waited 
on,  till  she  had  fairly  sought  out  and  delivered  to  their  hands 
the  wished-for  bundles  of  silks  and  satins.  It  gave  great 
satisfaction. 

"  But  how  shall  we  do  about  dividing  these  1"  sjiid  little 
Ellen  ;  "  shall  we  draw  lots  again  ?" 

"  No,  Ellen,"  said  Marianne,  *'  that  won't  do,  because  we 
might  every  one  get  just  the  thing  we  do  not  want.  I  want 
one  colour  or  stuff  to  go  with  my  morocco,  and  you  want 
another  to  go  with  yours;  and  you  might  get  mine  and  I 
might  get  yours.  Wo  had  best  each  choose  in  turn  what 
we  like,  beginning  at  Isabel." 

"Very  well,"  said  little  Ellen,  "Pm  agreed." 

"Any  thing  for  a  quiet  life,"  said  George  Walsh. 

But  this  business  of  choosing  was  found  to  be  very  long 
and  very  difficult,  each  one  was  so  fearful  of  not  taking  the 
exact  piece  she  wanted  most.  The  elder  members  of  the 
family  began  to  gather  for  dinner,  and  several  caipe  and 
stood  round  the  table  where  the  children  were ;  little  no- 
ticed by  them,  they  were  so  wrapped  up  in  silks  and  satins. 
Ellen  seemed  the  least  interested  person  at  table,  and  Imd 
made  her  selections  with  the  least  delay  and  difficulty ;  and 
DOW  as  it  was  not  her  turn  sat  very  soberly  looking  on  with 
her  head  resf  ing  on  her  band* 
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*'  I  declare  it's  too  vexations  I"  said  Margaret  Dunscombe ; 
— "  here  I've  got  this  beautiful  piece  of  blue  satin,  and  can't 
do  any  thing  with  it ;  it  just  matches  that  blue  morocco^ 
it's  a  perfect  match — I  could  have  made  a  splendid  thing  of 
it,  and  I  have  got  some  cord  and  tassels  that  would  just  do 
— I  declare  it's  too  bad." 

Ellen's  colour  changed. 

"  Well,  choose,  Margaret,"  said  Marianne. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  choose — that's  the  thing.  What 
can  one  do  with  red  and  purple  morocco  and  blue  satin  ?  I 
might  as  well  give  up.  Tve  a  great  notion  to  take  this 
piece  of  yellow  satin  and  dress  up  a  Turkish  doll  to  frighten 
the  next  young  one  \  meet  with." 

"  I  wish  you  would,  Margaret,  and  give  it  to  me  when 
it's  done,"  cried  little  Ellen  Chaunccy. 

"  Tain't  made  yet,"  said  the  other  dryly. 

Ellen's  colour  had  changed  and  changed  ;  her  hand 
twitched  nervously,  and  she  glanced  uneasily  from  Mar- 
garet's store  of  finery  to  her  own. 

"  Come,  choose,  Margaret,"  said  Ellen  Chauncey ; — "  I 
dare  say  Ellen  wants  the  blue  morocco  as  much  as  you  do." 

"  No,  I  don't !"  said  Ellen  abruptly,  throwing  it  over  the 
table  to  her ; — "  take  it,  Margaret, — you  may  have  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  said  the  other  astounded. 

"  I  mean  you  may  have  it,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  don't  want  it." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  the  other,— "I'll  give  you 
yellow  satin  ^ot  it— or  some  of  my  red  morocco  ?" 

"  No, — I  had  rather  not,"  repeated  Ellen ; — *'  I  don't  want 
it — you  may  have  it." 

"  Very  generously  done,"  remarked  Miss  Sophia ;  "  I 
hope  you'll  all  take  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  being  obliging." 

"  Quite  a  noble  little  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Gillespie. 

Ellen  crimsoned.  "  No,  ma'am,  I  am  not,  indeed,"  she 
said,  looking  at  them  with  eyes  that  were  filling  fast, — 
"  please  don't  say  so — I  don't  deserve  it." 

"  I  shall  say  what  I  think,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gillespie 
sinilinfj,  "  but  I  am  glad  you  add  the  grace  of  modesty  to 
that  of  generosity ;  it  is  the  more  uncommon  of  the  two." 

"I  am  not  modest!  I  am  not  generous!  you  musn't  say 
so,"  cried  EJJen.     She  struggled  ;  the  Wood  T\\?»Wd  \ft  \^Ja 
surface,  suffusing  every  particle  of  sWu  VYvsil  er^\3\^\i^  lft«8^\ 
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— then  left  it,  as  with  eves  cast  down  she  went  on — ^  I 
don  t  deserve  to  be  praised, — it  was  more  Margaret^s  than 
mine.  I  oughtn't  \a^  have  kept  it  at  all — ^for  I  saw  a  little 
bit  when  I  put  my  hand  in.     1  didn't  mean  to,  but  1  did !" 

Raising  hcT  eyes  hastily  to  Alice's  face,  they  met  those  of 
John,  who  was  standing  behind  her.  She  had  not  counted 
upon  him  for  one  of  her  listeners;  she  knew  Mrs.  Gillespie^ 
Mrs.  Chauncey,  Miss  Sophia,  and  Alice  had  heard  her ;  but 
this  was  the  one  drop  too  much.  Pier  head  sunk ;  she  cov- 
ered her  face  a  moment,  and  then  made  her  escape  out  of 
the  room  before  even  Ellen  could  follow  her. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Alice  seemed  to  have  some 
difficulty  not  to  follow  Ellen's  example.  Margaret  pouted  ; 
Mrs.  Chauncey's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  little  daugh- 
ter seemed  divided  between  doubt  and  dismay.  Her  first 
move  however  was  to  run  off  in  pursuit  of  Ellen.  Alice 
went  after  her. 

"  Here's  a  beautiful  example  of  honour  and  honesty  for 
you  !"  said  Margaret  Dunscombe,  at  length. 

*'  I  think  it  is,"  said  John,  quietly. 

"  An  uncx)mmon  instance,"  said  Mrs.  Chauncey. 

"  I  am  glad  every  body  thinks  so,"  said  Margaret,  sullen- 
ly;  "I  hope  I  sha'n't  copy  it,  that's  all." 

"  1  think  you  are  in  no  danger,"  said  John,  again. 

"  V^ery  well !"  said  Margaret,  who  between  her  desire  of 
speaking  and  her  desire  of  concealing  her  vexation  did  not 
know  wliat  to  do  with  herself; — "  every  body  must  judge 
for  himself,  I  suppose ;  I've  got  enough  of  her,  for  my  part." 

"  Where  did  you  ever  see  her  before  ?"  said  Isabel  Haw- 
thorn. 

"  O  she  came  up  the  river  with  us — mamma  had  to  take 
care  of  her — she  was  with  us  two  days." 

"And  didn't  you  like  her?" 

"  No,  I  guess  I  didn't !  she  was  a  perfect  plague.  All  the 
d^'  on  board  the  steamboat  she  scarcely  came  near  us ;  we 
couldn't  pretend  to  keep  sight  of  her ;  mamma  had  to  send 
her  maid  out  to  look  after  her  I  don't  know  how  many  times. 
She  scraped  acquaintance  with  some  strange  man  outboard 
and  liked  his  company  better  than  ours,  for  she  stayed  with 
^l^^e  whole  blessed  day,  waking  and  sleeping;  of  course 
^Ulll  diivit  like  it  at  al\.    ^^  ^\^t\\  ^  \o  %  ^\t^^% 
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meal  with  us ;  you  know  of  c6urse  that  wasn't  proper  be- 
haviour." 

"  No  indeed,"  said  Ij»abel. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  John,  coolly,  "she  chose  the  society  she 
thought  the  plea^ntest.  Probably  Miss  Margaret's  polite- 
ness was  more  than  she  had  been  accustomed  to." 

Margaret  coloured,  not  quite  knowing  what  to  make  of  tho 
speaker  or  his  speech. 

"  It  would  take  much  to  make  me  believe,"  said  gentle 
Mrs.  Chauncey,  ''that  a  child  of  such  refined  and  delicate 
feeling  as  that  little  girl  evidently  has,  could  take  pleasure 
in  improper  company." 

Margaret  hud  a  reply  at  her  tongue's  end,  but  she  had 
also  an  uneasy  feeling  that  there  were  eyes  not  far  off  too 
keen  of  sight  to  be  baffled ;  she  kept  silence  till  the  group 
dispersed  and  she  had  an  opportunity  of  whispering  in  Ma- 
rianne's ear  that  "  that  was  the  very  most  disagreeable  man 
she  had  ever  seen  in  her  life." 

"  What  a  singular  fancy  you  have  taken  to  this  little  pet  I 
of  Alice's,  Mr.  John,"  said  Mrs.  Marshman's  youngest  / 
daughter.     "  You  quite  surprise  me."  \ 

''Did  you  think  me  a  misanthrope,  Afiss  Sophia]" 

"  O  no,  not  at  all ;  but  I  always  had  a  notion  you  would 
not  be  easily  pleiised  in  the  choice  of  favourites. 

''''Easily!  When  a  simple  intelligent  child  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  is  a  common  character,  then  I  will  allow  that  I  am 
easily  pleased." 

"  Twelve  or  thirteen !"  said  Miss  Sophia ;  "  what  are  you 
thinking  about  ]     Alice  says  she  is  only  ten  or  eleven." 

"  In  years — perhaps." 

"  How  gravely  you  take  me  up !"  said  the  young  lady, 
laughing.  "My  dear  Mr.  John,  *in  years  perhaps,'  you 
may  call  yourself  twenty,  but  in  every  thing  else  you  might 
much  better  pass  for  thirty  or  forty. 

As  they  were  called  to  dinner  Alice  and  Ellen  Chaunoey 
came  back ;  the  former  looking  a  little  serious,  the  latter 
crying,  and  wishing  aloud  that  all  the  moroccos  had  been  in 
the  fire.  They  had  not  been  able  to  find  Ellen.  Neither 
was  she  in  the  drawing-room  when  they  returned  to  it  after 
dinner ;  and  a  second  search  was  made  in  vain.  John  went 
to  the  library  which  was  separate  from  l\i^  o\!tL<^x  t^^TS^ 
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thinking  she  might  have  chosen  that  for  a  hiding-plaoe.  She 
was  not  there ;  but  the  pleasant  light  of  the  room  where 
only  the  fire  was  burning,  invited  a  stay.  He  sat  down  in 
the  deep  window,  and  was  musingly  looking  out  into  the 
moonlight,  when  the  door  soflly  opened  and  Ellen  came  in. 
She  stole  in  noiselessly,  so  that  he  did  not  hear  her,  and  she 
thought  the  room  empty ;  till  in  passing  slowly  down  toward 
the  fire  she  came  upon  him  in  the  window.  Her  start  first 
let  hi  in  know  she  was  there;  she  would  have  run,  but  one 
of  her  hands  was  caught,  and  she  could  not  get  it  away. 

"  Running  away  from  your  brother,  Ellie !"  said  he,  kind- 
ly; "what  is  the  matter?" 

Ellen  shrunk  from  meeting  his  eye  and  was  silent. 

"  I  know  all,  Ellie,"  said  he,  still  very  kindly, — "  I  have 
.  seen  all ; — why  do  you  shun  me  ?" 

\       Ellen  said  nothing ;  the  big  tears  began  to  run  down  her 
face  and  frock.  * 

"  You  are  taking  this  matter  too  hardly,  dear  Ellen,"  he 
said,  drawing  her  close  to  him ; — "  you  did  wrong,  but  you 
have  done  all  you  could  to  repair  the  wrong ; — ^neither  man 
nor  woman  can  do  more  than  that." 

But  though  encouraged  by  his  manner,  the  tears  flowed 
fester  than  ever. 

"  Where  have  you  been  %  Alice  was  looking  for  you,  and 
little  Ellen  Chauncey  was  in  great  trouble.  I  don't  know 
what  dreadful  thing  she  thought  you  had  done  with  yourself. 
Come  I — lift  up  your  head  and  let  me  see  you  smile  again." 

Ellen  lifted  her  head,  but  could  not  her  eyes,  though  she 
tried  to  smile. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  about  this,"  said  he.  "  You 
know  you  gave  me  leave  to  be  your  brother, — will  you  let 
me  ask  you  a  question  or  two  ?" 

"  O  yes — whatever  he  pleased,"  Ellen  said. 

"  Then  sit  down  here,"  said  he,  making  room  for  her  on 
the  wide  window-seat,  but  still  keeping  hold  of  her  hand 
and  speaking  very  gently.  "  You  said  you  saw  when  you 
took  the  morocco — I  don't  quite  undersUmd — how  was  iti" 

"  Why,"  said  Ellen,  "  we  were  not  to  look,  and  we  had 
gone  three  times  round  and  nobody  had  got  that  large  piece 
yet,  and  we  all  wanted  it ;  and  J  did  not  mean  to  look  at 
M,  but  I  don't  know  ho^  it  waa,  ^xisl  b^foi^  I  «kit  my  eyes 
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I  happened  to  see  the  ooraer  of  it  sticking  up,  and  then  I  took 
it." 

"  With  your  eyes  open?" 

'^  No,  no,  with  them  shut.    And  I  had  scarcely  got  it  when 
T  was  sorry  for  it  and  wished  it  back." 

"  You  will  wonder  at  mo  perhaps,  EUie,"  said  John,  "  but 
I  am  not  very  sorry  this  has  happened.  You  are  no  worse 
than  before ; — ^it  has  only  made  you  see  what  you  are — very, 
very  weak, — quite  unable  to  keep  yourself  right  without  con- 
stant help.  Sudden  temptation  was  too  much  for  you — so 
it  has  many  a  time  been  for  me,  and  so  it  has  happened  to 
the  best  men  on  earth.  I  suppose  if  you  had  had  a  minutc^s 
time  to  think  you  would  not  have  done  as  you  did?" 
"  No,  indeed !"  said  Ellen.  "  I  was  sorry  a  minute  after." 
"  And  I  dare  say  the  thought  of  it  weighed  upon  your 
mind  ever  since  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  I"  said  Ellen ; — "  it  wasn't  out  of  my  head  a 
minute  the  whole  day." 

"  Then  let  it  make  you  very  humble,  dear  Ellie,  and  let 
it  make  you  in  future  keep  close  to  our  dear  Saviour,  with- 
out whose  help  we  cannot  stand  a  moment." 

Ellen  sobbed;  and  he  allowed  her  to  do  so  for  a  few 
minutes.^  then  said, 

"  But  you  have  not  been  thinking  much  about  Him,  Ellie," 
The  sobs  x^eased ;  he  saw  his  words  had  taken  hold. 
"  Is  it  right,"  he  said  softly,  "  that  we  should  be  more 
troubled  about  what  people  will  think  of  us,  than  for  having 
displeased  or  dishonoured  Him  ?" 

Ellen  now  looked  up,  and  in  her  look  was  all  the  answer 
he  wished. 

"  You  understand  me,  I  see,"  said  he.  "  Be  humbled  in 
the  dust  before  him — the  more  the  better;  but  whenever 
we  are  greatly  concerned,  for  our  own  sakes,  about  other 
people's  opinion,  we  may  be  sure  we  are  thinking  too  little 
of  God  and  what  will  please  him." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  poor  Ellen,  from  whose  eyes 

the  tears  began  to  drop  again, — "I  am  very  wrong — but  I 

couldn't  bear  to  think  what  Alice  would  think — and  you — 

and  all  of  them — " 

'      "Here's  Alice  to  speak  for  herself,"  said  John. 

1      As  Alice  came  up  with  a  quick  step  and  knelt  down  b^ 
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fore  her,  Ellen  sprang  to  her  neck,  and  they  held  each  other 
very  fast  indeed.  John  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
Presently  he  stopped  before  them. 

"Airs  well  again,"  said  Alice,  "and  we  are  going  in  to 
tea." 

lie  smiled  and  held  out  his  hand,  which  Ellen  took,  but 
he  would  not  leave  the  library,  declaring  they  had  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  still.  So  they  sauntered  up  and  down  the  long 
room,  talking  of  different  things,  so  pleasarjtly  that  Ellen 
near  forgot  her  troubles.  Then  came  in  Miss  Sophia  to  find 
them,  and  then  Mr.  Marshman,  and  Marianne  to  call  them 
to  tea;  so  the  goin<^  into  the  dniwing-room  was  not  half  so 
bad  as  Pollen  thought  it  would  be. 

She  behaved  very  well ;  her  face  was  touchingly  humble 
that  night ;  and  all  the  evening  she  kept  fast  by  either  Alice 
or  John,  without  budging  an  inch.  And  as  little  Ellen 
Chauncey  and  her  cousin  George  WaUh  chose  to  be  where 
she  was,  the  young  party  was  quite  divided ;  and  not  the 
least  merry  portion  of  it  was  that  mixed  with  the  older  peo- 
ple. Little  Ellen  was  half  beside  herself  with  spirits;  the 
secret  of  which  perhaps  was  the  fact,  which  she  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  whispered  to  Ellen  as  a  great 
piece  of  news,  that  "  it  was  Christmas  eve !" 
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CHAPTER  L 


At  b6M  flee  heme  wi*  ladet  o^  treMora, 
Tbe  mtaotee  winged  their  waj  wl'  pleeeure. 
KiBgi  muf  be  blett,  but  Ocy  were  clorkmi, 
0*er  aU  tlM  Uli  o*  life  TicUMioas. 

Bumiie. 


CHRISTMAS  morning  was  dawning  grey,  but  it  was  still 
far  from  broad  daylight,  when  EUen  was  awakened.  She 
found  little  Ellen  Chaunoey  pulling  and  pushing  at  her 
shoulders,  and  whispering  *'  Ellen !  Ellen  l^ — in  a  tone  that 
showed  a  great  fear  of  waking  somebody  up.  There  she 
was,  in  night-gown  and  nightcap,  and  barefooted  too,  with 
a  face  brimfull  of  excitement  and  as  wide  awake  as  possible. 
Ellen  roused  herself  in  no  little  surprise  and  asked  what  the 
matter  was. 

''  I  am  going  to  look  at  my  stockinff,"  whispered  her  vis- 
iter,— "  don't  you  want  to  get  up  ana  come  with  me  ?  it*a 
just  here  in  the  other  room,— come !-— don't  make  any  noise." 

"  But  what  if  you  should  find  nothing  in  it  T  said  Ellen 
laughingly,  as  she  bounded  out  of  bed. 

"Ah  but  I  shall,  I  know; — I  always  do; — ^never  fear. 
Hush !  step  ever  so  softly — ^I  don't  want  to  wake  any  body.** 

"  It's  hardly  light  enough  for  you  to  see,"  whispered  El- 
len, as  the  two  little  barefooted  white  figures  glided  out  of 
the  room. 

"  O  yes  it  is — that's  all  the  fun.     Hush ! — don't  mak<&  Sb 
hit  of  noise — I  know  where  it  hangs — ^mamm^  tX^tt^^Y^Ni^ 
/t  at  the  Imck  of  ber  big  easy  chi^r — coui^  t!ti*  ^^^-hmw 
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it  is  !  O  Ellen  !  there's  two  of  'em  !  There's  one  for  you  ! 
there's  one  for  you." 

In  a  tumult  of  delight  one  Ellen  capered  about  the  floor 
on  the  tips  of  her  little  hare  toes,  while  the  other,  not  less 
happy,  stood  still  for  pleasure.  The  dancer  finished  by  hug- 
ging and  kissing  her  with  all  her  heart,  declaring  she  was  so 
glad  she  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

^  But  how  shall  we  know  which  is  which]" 

"  Perhaps  they  are  both  alike,"  said  Ellen. 

'*  No— at  any  rate  one's  for  me,  and  t'other's  for  you. 
Stop !  here  are  pieces  of  paper,  with  our  names  on  I  guess 
— ^let's  turn  the  chair  a  little  bit  to  the  light — there — yes ! 
— Ellen — M-o-n, — there,  that's  yours ;  my  name  doesn't  be- 
gin with  an  M  ;  and  this  is  mine  !" 

Another  caper  round  the  room,  and  then  she  brought  up 
in  front  of  the  chair  where  Ellen  was  still  standing. 

"  I  wonder  what's  in  'em,"  she  said  ;  "  I  want  to  look,  and 
I  dorCt  want  to.     Come,  you  begin." 

"  But  that's  no  stocking  of  mine,"  said  Ellen,  a  smile 
gradually  breaking  upon  her  sober  little  face ;  '*  my  leg  nerer 
was  as  big  as  that." 

"  Stuffed,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Ellen  Chauncey.  «  O  do  make 
haste,  and  see  what  is  in  yours.  I  want  to  know  so  I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

"  Well,  will  you  take  out  of  vours  as  fast  as  I  take  out  of 
mine?" 

ti  Well !" 

O  mysterious  delight,  and  delightful  mystery,  of  the  stufi^ 
ed  stocking !  Ellen's  trembling  fingers  sought  the  top,  and 
then  very  suddenly  left  it. 

"  I  can't  think  what  it  is,"  said  she  laughing, — "  it  feels  so 
funny." 

'*  O  never  mind  !  mak«  haste,"  said  Ellen  Chauncey  ;  "  it 
won't  hurt  you,  I  guess." 

♦*  No,  it  won't  hurt  me,"  said  Ellen,— "but"— 

She  drew  forth  a  great  bunch  of  white  grapes. 

♦'  Splendid  !  isn't  it  ?"  said  Ellen  Chauncey.     «  Now  fop 


was  the  counterpart  of  Ellen's  b\mch. 
Ar,  so  good  "  said  she,    ^^  '^ov?  ton  >^^\i«sx^ 
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The  next  thing  in  eaeh  stOL'kinjr  wtttt  a  large  hom  of  sugar- 
plums. 

"  Well,  lliat's  line,  ifii'l  it?"  sail  Ellen  Chaiiiioi-v; — 
"yours  is  tied  with  white  nl)i>nnninl  miiu' with  bine;  that's 
all  thf  ditrerciice.     O,  aiiil  \<n\r  (lapi-r's  rtd  and  niino  ia 

"  V..-S,  nni]  the  pipturei  ar.!  .lilTiTriit."  Knid  Ellini. 

"Wdl,  1  hail  rnlher  tl..-y  w..ii!.|  1...  .lilK-ivnl,  wtmMn't 
jou  \  I  think  it's  ju*t  iis  plpiiiiint.  <  hie's  as  tiig  a«  tUi'  other, 
at  any  rate,     ditne — whul's  ui'Xi  f 

Ellen  drew  out  a  Mtllu  liuudle.  which  ))ein^  opoaed 
proved  to  be  a  ni.v  little  pair  nlMark  kid  Kl'>ves. 

"()  I  wonder  whit  fiavn  rne  this!''  she  vaid, — "it's  jiiat 
what  I  wanted.  IIi-w  pretty  !  «1  I'm  so  jrlad.  I  guess 
who  it  was." 

"  (>  look  here."  said  the  other  Ellen.  wlii>  lia<l  lieen  diTing 
into  hrr  stoi.'king. — "I've  pot  a  ball — this  is  just  what  I 
wantcii  too;  (jeorpe  tciM  nui  if  I'd  get  one  lii-M  show  mo 
hcjw  tc.  plav.  Isn't  it  pretlv  ?  Isn't  it  funnv  we  slmidd  each 
i;et  jn,l  wl,:it  we  wanted.''  t )  this  is  a  very  uin-  bull.  I'm 
glad  I've  (rot  it.  Wliv.  here  is  another  frreat  rmmd  thitif;  in 
my  ^toekinp  !~»vhat  eiui  it  be  ;  tliey  wouldn't  give  mfl 
la^i  balls''  '■iU''  she,  ehuckliuii. 

"  Si.  there  i-  in  ndiie  !"  said  Ellen.  ■■  -Maybe  they're  ap- 
\'\c* !"' 

'■Tliev  aren't !  tiiuv  wi.nldu'i  pive  us  apples;  besides,  it 
i<s..ft.  ■  I'ull  it  ..111  indsee," 

■'Then  th.-v  are  nriiiifjes,''  said  Ellen  laughing. 

■■  /  never  iMi  ..neh  a  soft  onnig.-,"  said  little  Ellen  Chaun- 
eey.     "C'-une  Elk-n  !  Mop  laughing,  and  let'a  nee." 

Thi-y  were  two  gri'at  Henrlet  satin  piiU'ushi"iiH,  with  E. 
<■-  and  K.  M.  Vfry  iinilly  ulnck  in  pins, 

■  \V.  II,  wo  sha'u't  want  pins  l''>r  a  good  while,  shall  we!" 
sai.i  ICIIen.     "  Who  gave  ns  tlii'se?"' 

•M  kwAV."  said  liirle  Ellen  {■Imuneev,— "Mra.  RIand." 

''She  was  verv  kind  t..  make  one  for  m.,,"  said  Ellen. 
"N..wli,rlbeu;-.Mr 

Iler  ]ieM  thill-  was  a  little  buttle  nfl.-oIf.gne  water. 

■'  I  eaij  j,-]J  wh:  t.iil  lltnt  ill,"  siiid  htr  V(ii:w\.~--'  -AWA^va- 
/■/<«.    /  kii:w  lirr  iitih  Lotties  of  ( '.Aogiwi  -wiUr.    \%Q  -^w-a. 
/Q>-e  Cologne  »i,tor?     Aunt  Si.phia'a  i*  diiVw'wu'i:' 
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Ellen  did  like  it  very  much,  and  was  extremely  pleased. 
Ellen  Chauncey  had  also  a  new  pair  of  sdssors  which  gave 
entire  satisfaction. 

"  Now  I  wonder  what  all  this  toe  is  stuffed  with,"  said 
she, — ^^  raisins  and  almonds,  I  declare !  and  yours  the  same, 
isn^t  it?  Well,  don't  you  think  we  have  got  enough  sweet 
thin^  ?     Isn't  this  a  pretty  good  Christmas  ?*' 

"What  are  you  about,  you  monkeys?"  cried  the  voice 
of  aunt  Sophia  from  the  dressing-room  door.  ^'  Alice, 
Alice !  do  look  at  them.  Come,  right  back  to  bed  both  of 
you.  Crazy  pates !  It  is  lucky  it  is  Christmas  day — ^if  it 
was  any  other  in  the  year  we  should  have  you  both  sick  ia 
bed ;  as  it  is  I  suppose  you  will  go  scot  free.'' 

Laughing,  and  rosy  with  pleasure,  they  came  back  and 
got  into  bed  together ;  and  for  an  hour  afterwards  the  two 
kept,  up  a  most  animated  conversation,  intermixed  with 
long  chuckles  and  bursts  of  merriment,  and  whispered  com- 
munications of  immense  importance.  The  arrangement  of 
the  painted  needlebook  was  entirely  decided  upon  in  this 
consultation ;  also  two  or  three  other  matters ;  and  the  two 
children  seemed  to  have  already  lived  a  day  since  daybreak 
by  the  time  they  came  down  to  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  Ellen  applied  secretly  to  Alice  to  know 
if  she  could  write  very  beautifully  ;  she  exceedingly  wanted 
something  done. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  venture,  Ellie,  if  it  must  be  so  su- 
perfine ;  hut  John  can  do  it  for  you." 

"  Can  he  ?     Do  you  think  he  would  1" 

"I  am  sure  he  will  if  you  ask  him." 

"  But  I  don't  like  to  ask  him,"  said  EUen,  casting  a  doubt- 
ful glance  at  the  window. 

"  Nonsense  !  he's  only  reading  the  newspaper.  You 
won't  disturb  him." 

"  Well,  you  won't  say  any  thing  about  iti" 

"  Certainly  not." 

Ellen  accordingly  went  near  and  said  gently,  ^  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys,"— but  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  her.  "  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys !" — a  little  louder. 

'^He  has  not  arrived  ye^  «a\d  JqIul,  looking  round 

vwely. 
>  spoke  ao  gravely  that  Eftmn  «>u\^  t^nx  \tf^^YaJ&i«\fc 
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Her  face  of  extreme  perplexity 
ind  of  counteaance.  "Whom 
do  you  want  to  speak  to  V  said  he,  smiling. 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  vou,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  "  if  you  are 
not  too  busy." 

"  i£r.  Humpkreyt  is  always  busy,"  said  he,  shaking  hU 
head;  "but  Mr.  John  can  attend  to  you  at  any  time,  and 
John  will  do  for  vou  whatever  you  please  to  ask  him." 

"Then,  Mr.  John,"  said  f^len  laughing,  "  if  you  please,  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  to  do  something  for  me  very  much  in- 
deed, if  you  are  not  too  busy ;  Alice  said  I  shouldn't  disturb 

"  Not  at  all ;  I've  been  long  enough  over  this  stupid 
newspaper.     What  is  iti" 

"  1  want  you,  if  you  will  be  so  good,"  said  Ell^  "  to  write 
a  litUe  bit  for  me  on  something,  very  beautifully." 

"'Very  beautifully!'  Well — come  to  the  library;  we 
will  see.' 

"  But  it  is  a  great  secret,"  said  Ellen  -,  "  you  won't  tall 
any  body  V 

"  Tortures  sha'n't  draw  it  from  me — when  I  know  what  It 
is,"  said  he,  with  one  of  his  comical  looks. 

In  high  giee  Ellen  ran  for  the  pieces  of  Bristol  board 
which  were  to  form  the  backs  of  the  needlebook,  and  broug^ 
them  to  the  library  ;  and  explained  how  room  was  to  be  left 
in  the  middle  of  each  for  a  painting,  a  rose  on  one,  a  butter- 
fly on  the  other ;  the  writing  to  be  as  elegant  as  possible, 
above,  beneath,  and  roundabout,  as  the  fancy  of  the  writer 
should  dioose. 

"Well,  wbat  is  to  be  inscribed  on  this  most  original 
of  needlebooks  V  said  John,  as  he  carefully  mended  hi> 
pen. 

"Stop  !" — said  Ellen, — " I'll  tellyou  in  a  minute — on  thia 
one,  the  front  you  know,  is  to  go, '  To  my  dear  mother,  many 
happv  New  Years ;' — and  on  thia  side,  '  From  her  dear  little 
daughter,  Ellen  Chauncey.'  You  know,"  she  added,  "  Mm 
Chauncey  isn't  to  know  any  thing  about  it  till  New  Year'i 
Day  ;  nor  any  body  else." 

"Trust  me,"  said  John.     "If  I  am  txitxA  uvj  i^uiriA<»k 
tAey  ahall  find  inc  as  ubscu  re  08  aa  Ot&ola  ^ ' 
"  WiMt  i»  M  oneie,  sir  V 
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'•  ^Vhy,"  said  John  smiling,  "  this  pen  won't  do  yet — the 
old  hoatluns  believed  there  were  certain  spots  of  earth  to 
which  some  of  their  gods  had  more  favour  than  to  others,  and 
where  they  would  permit  mortals  to  come  nearer  to  them 
and  would  even  deign  to  answer  their  questions." 

"  And  did  they  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"  Did  they  what  f 

"  Did  they  answer  their  questions  ]" 

''Did  who  answer  their  questions]" 

*'  The — oh  !  to  be  sure,"  said  Ellen, — *'  there  were  no  such 
gods.  But  what  made  people  think  they  answered  them  ? 
and  how  could  they  ask  questions  ?" 

"  I  suppose  it  was  a  contrivance  of  the  priests  to  increase 
their  power  and  wealth.  There  was  always  a  temple  built 
near,  with  priests  and  priestesses;  the  questions  were  put 
through  them  ;  and  they  would  not  ask  them  except  on  great 
occasions,  or  for  people  of  consequence  who  could  pay  them 
well  by  making  splendid  gifts  to  the  god." 

"But  I  should  think  the  people  would  have  thought  the 
priest  or  priestess  had  made  up  the  answers  themselves." 

"  Perhaps  they  did  sometimes.  But  people  had  not  the 
Bible  then,  and  did  not  know  as  much  as  we  know.  It  was 
not  unnatural  to  think  the  gods  would  care  a  little  for  the 
poor  people  that  lived  on  the  earth.  Besides,  there  was  a 
a  good  deal  of  management  and  trickery  about  the  answers 
of  the  oracle  that  helped  to  deceive." 

"  How  was  it  ]"  said  Ellen  ; — "  how  could  they  manage  t 
and  what  was  the  oracle  P 

"  ITie  oracle  was  either  the  answer  itself,  or  the  god  who 
was  supposed  tx)  give  it,  or  the  place  where  it  was  given ; 
and  there  were  different  ways  of  managing.  At  one  place 
the  prieot  hid  himself  in  the  hollow  body  or  among  the 
branches  of  an  oak  tree,  and  people  thought  the  tree  spoke 
to  them.  Sometimes  the  oracle  was  delivered  by  a  woman 
who  pretended  to  be  put  into  a  kind  of  fit — tearing  ner  h^r 
and  beating  her  breast." 

''  But  suppose  the  oracle  made  a  mistake  ? — ^what  would 
the  people  think  then  ?" 

"  llie  answers  were  generally  contrived  so  that  they  would 
aeem  to  come  true  in  any  event.^^  % 

*  /  don'i  see  how  they  oouVd  do  \.Y«x;'  iwA^Sawk- 
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^'Very  well — just  imagine  that  I  am  an  oracle,  and  oome 
to  me  with  some  question ; — I'll  answer  you." 

"  But  you  can't  tell  what's  going  to  happen  ?" 

"No  matter — ^you  ask  me  truly  and  I'll  answer  you 
oracularly." 

"That  means,  like  an  oracle,  I  suppose?"  said  Ellen. 
"  Well — Mr.  John,  will  Alice  be  pleased  with  what  \  am 
going  to  give  her  New  Year?" 

"She  will  be  pleased  with  what  she  will  receive  on  that 
day." 

"  Ah  but,"  said  Ellen  laughing,  "  that  isn't  fair ;  you 
haven't  answered  me  ;  perhaps  somebody  else  will  give  her 
something,  and  then  she  might  be  pleased  with  that  and  not 
with  mine." 

"  Exactly — ^but  the  oracle  never  means  to  be  understood." 

"  Well,  I  won't  come  to  you,"  said  Ellen.  "I  don't  like 
such  answers.     Now  for  the  needlebook !" 

Breathlessly  she  looked  on  while  the  skilful  pen  did  its 
work  ;  and  her  exclamations  of  delight  and  admiration  when 
the  first  cover  was  handed  to  her  were  not  loud  but  deep. 

"It  will  do,  then,  will  it?  Now  let  us  see — *From  ner 
dear  little  daughter,' — there — now  *  Ellen  Chauncey'  I  sup- 
pose must  be  in  hieroglyphics." 

"In  what?"  said  Ellen. 

"I  mean  written  in  some  difficult  character." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen.     "  But  what  was  that  you  said  1" 

"Hieroglyphics?" 

Ellen  added  no  more,  though  she  was  not  satisfied.  He 
looked  up  and  smiled. 

*•  Do  vou  want  to  know  what  that  means  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  please,"  said  Ellen. 

The  pen  was  laid  down  while  he  explained,  to  a  roost 
eager  little  listener.  Even  the  great  business  of  the  moment 
was  forgotten.  From  hieroglyphics  they  went  to  the  pyra- 
mids ;  and  Ellen  had  got  to  the  top  of  one  and  was  enjoy- 
ing the  prospect  (in  imagination),  when  she  suddenly  came 
down  to  tell  John  of  her  stuffed  stocking  and  its  contents. 
The  pen  went  on  again,  and  came  to  the  end  of  the  writing 
by  the  time  Ellen  had  got  to  the  toe  of  the  stockia^« 

"  W^5/^  h  very  str&nge  they  should  gw^  xsi^  ^o  xo«k^ 
tbJogBr'BMd  flAe;— "people  tbat  don't  \iitfnr  t»'?^ 
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^  Why,  no,''  said  J(^n  smiling, — ^'^  I  eannot  say  I  think 
it  was  very  strange.  Is  this  all  the  business  you  had  for  my 
hands r 

^  This  is  all ;  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  toyeo,  Mr.  John.'' 

Her  grateiiil  affectionate  eye  said  much  more,  and  he  felt 
well  paid, 

Gilbert  was  next  applied  ta,  to  paint  the  Fose  and  the 
butterfly,  which,  findit^  so  excellent  a  beginning  made  in 
the  work,  he  was  very  ready  to  do.  The  girls  were  then 
free  to  set  about  the  embroidery  of  the  lesves,  which  was 
by  no  means  the  business  of  an  hour. 

A  very  happy  Christmas  day  was  that.  With  their  needles 
and  thimbles,  and  rose-coloured  silk,  they  kept  by  themselves 
in  a  comer,  or  in  the  library,  out  of  the  way ;  and  sweetening 
their  talk  with  a  sugar-plum  now  and  then,  neither  tongues 
nor  needles  knew  any  flagging.  It  was  wonderful  what  they 
found  so  much  to  say,  but  there  was  no  lack.  Elle»  Qiaun- 
oey  especially  was  inexhaustible.  Several  times  too  that  day 
the  Colc^ne  bottle  was  handled,  the  gloves  looked  at  and 
fondled,  the  ball  tried,  and  the  new  scissors  extolled  as  ^just 
the  thing  for  their  work."  EHlen  attempted  to  let  her  eom- 
panion  into  the  mystery  of  oracles  and  hieroglyphics,  but  was 
fain  to  give  it  up ;  little  Ellen  showed  a  decidied  preference 
for  American,  not  to  say  Ventnor,  subjects^  where  she  felt 
more  at  home. 

Then  came  Mr.  Humphreys;  and  Ellen  was  glad,  both  for 
her  OMm  sake  achd  because  she  loved  to  see  Alice  pleased. 
Then  came  the  great  merry  Christmas  dinner,  when  the  girls 
had,  not  talked  themselves  out,  but  tired  themselves  with 
working.  Young  and  (^d  £ned  together  to-day,  and  the 
children  not  set  by  themselves,  bat  scattered  among  the 
grown.up  people ;  and  as  Ellen  was  nicely  plaeed  between 
Alice  and  little  Ellen  Chauncey,  she  enjoyed  it  all  very  much. 
The  large  long  table  surrounded  with  ht^py  fiu^es ;  tones  of 
cheerfulness  and  looks  ofkindness,  and  Yvmy  talk ;  the  saperb 
display  of  plate  and  glass  and  diina;  the  stately  dinner;  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  plum  pudding.  There  was  sparkling 
wine  too,  and  a  great  deal  of  drinking  of  healths ;  but  Ellen 
noticed  that  Alios  and  her  brother  smilingly  drank  all  theirs 
in  water;  so  when  old  Mr.  Majr^toaxi  cs\\«\  \o  Vfi*  \ft  •*  hold 
out  ber  giaa^"  ahe  heUL  IL  oqH  to>o%  «n%  %aBA.  \i*»\ki&^SQk'^ 
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but  she  lifted  her  tumbler  of  water  to  her  lips  instead,  after 
making  him  a  very  low  bow.  Mr.  Marshmau  laughed  at  her 
a  great  deal,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  ^  a  proselyte  to  the 
new  notions ;''  and  Ellen  laughed  with  him,  without  having 
the  least  idea  what  he  meant,  and  was  extremely  happy.  It 
was  very  pleasant  too  when  they  went  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  take  cofiee.  The  young  ones  were  permitted  to  have 
coffee  to-night  as  a  great  favour.  Old  Mrs.  Marshinan  had  the 
two  little  ones  on  either  side  of  her ;  and  was  so  kind,  and 
held  Ellen's  hand  in  her  own,  and  talked  to  her  about  her 
mother,  till  Ellen  loved  her. 

After  tea  there  w&s  a  great  call  for  games,  and  young  and 
old  joined  in  them.  They  played  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop ; 
and  Ellen  thought  Mr.  John  s  curiosities  could  not  be 
matched.  They  played  the  Old  Family  Coach,  Mr.  Howard 
Marshman  being  the  manager,  and  Ellen  laughed  till  she 
was  tired ;  she  was  the  coach  door,  and  he  kept  her  opening 
and  shutthig  and  swinging  and  breaking,  it  seemed  all  the 
while,  though  most  of  the  rest  were  worked  just  as  hard. 
When  they  were  well  tired  they  sat  down  to  rest  and  hear 
music,  and  Ellen  enjoyed  that  exceedingly.  Alice  sang, 
and  Mrs.  Gillespie,  and  Miss  Sophia,  and  another  lady,  and 
Mr.  Howard ;  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  three  or  four  or 
all  together. 

At  last  came  ten  o'clock  and  the  young  ones  were  sent 
off;  and  from  beginning  to  end  that  had  been  a  Christmas 
day  of  unbroken  and  unclouded  pleasure.  Ellen's  last  act 
was  to  take  another  look  at  her  Cologne  bottle,  gloves,  pin« 
cushion,  grapes,  and  paper  of  sugar-plums,  which  were  laid 
side  by  side  carefully  in  a  drawer. 
VOL.  IL  • 
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CHAPTER   II. 


But  thout^h  life^A  valley  be  a  vale  or  tears, 
A  brighter  sceue  beyoad  that  vale  appears. 
Whose  glury,  with  a  light  that  uever  fades, 
Shoots  between  scattered  rocks  and  openlog  shades. 

COWPBB. 


MR.  HUMPHREYS  was  persuaded  to  stay  over  Sunday 
at  Ventuor;  and  it  was  also  settled  that  his  children 
should  not  leave  it  till  after  New  Year.  This  was  less  their 
own  wi>h  than  his ;  he  said  Alice  wanted  the  change,  and  he 
wi>hed  she  looked  a  little  fatter.  Beside,  the  earnest  plead- 
ings of  the  whole  family  were  not  to  be  denied.  Ellen  was 
very  glad  of  this,  though  there  was  one  drawback  to  the 
pleasures  of  Ventnor, — she  could  not  feel  quite  at  home  with 
any  of  the  young  people  but  only  Ellen  Chauncey  and  her 
cousin  George  Walsh.  This  seemed  very  strange  to  her ;  she 
almost  thought  Margaret  Dunscombe  was  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all,  but  she  recollected  she  had  felt  something  of  this  be 
fore  Margaret  came.  She  tried  to  think  nothing  about  it ; 
and  in  truth  it  was  not  able  to  prevent  her  from  being  very 
happy.     The  breach  however  was  destined  to  grow  wider. 

About  four  miles  from  Ventnor  was  a  large  tovm  called 
l?aii(lol|)h.  Thither  they  drove  to  church  Sunday  raoming, 
the  whole  f  imily  ;  but  the  hour  of  dinner  and  the  distance 
prcvi  nt.^d  any  one  from  going  in  the  afternoon.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  scattered  in  dirteront  parts  of  the 
house,  most  iu  their  own  rooms.  Ellen  with  some  difficulty 
made  her  esciipe  from  her  young  companions,  whose  man- 
ner of  vSpeiidinir  the  time  did  not  satisfy  her  notions  of  what 
was  I  iglit  on  that  day,  and  went  to  look  in  the  library  for 
her  friends.  They  were  there,  and  alone  ;  Alice  half  recli- 
nmg  on  the  sola,  lialf  hi  her  \iTv>lVve>v'^sitm%\  >cvfc^H^»\«b^\\!>% 
or  talking  t  >  her ;  there  was  a\K>oV.  Vxx\i\%  VasA. 
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"  Is  any  thiiig  the  matter  ?*'  said  EHeii,  as  alio  druw  near ; 
"aren't  von  well,  dear  Alice? — Xleodadtu  f  oh,  1  am  aniry. 
O :  I  know — -" 

Slie  dartcil  away.  In  two  minulL-s  she  wa^  back  again 
with  a  plt'osed  &ce,  hi-r  bunch  ut'  gvApci  in  une  hnnJ,  hor 
bottle  of  (. 'oh ^11!  water  in  the  other. 

"  Won't  yoii  ojwn  tliat,  please,  Mr,  Juhn,"  said  shu  ; — "  1 
can't  iipen  it;  1  >;ui;ss  it  will  do  her  ^wvi.  lor  Klluti  says 
it's  deliciuus.  Mammiiiised  to  have  Colofriie  water  for  hor 
heaiJaches.  Ami  hei'ii,  deal'  Alice,  won't  you  eat  these  i — 
do  1 — try  one." 

'■  Il.^su't  that  bottle  liecti  open  yet  ?"  Biiid  Alice,  as  ahe 
Gii)iliLi(;ly  took  a  gi'upc. 

'■  Why  no,  tu  lie  sure  it  bisu'l.  I  wasn't  going  to  open 
it  till  I  wanted  it.     Eiil  them  all.  dear  Alice,— please  do!" 

"But  I  don't  Ihink  you  liave  eaten  one  yourself,  Kllen, 
by  the  look  of  the  bunch.  And  here  are  a  gn-at  many  too 
nmny  for  me." 

'■  Yes  I  liavc,  I've  eaten  two  ;  I  don't  want  "I'ln,  I  give 
them  nil  to  you  and  Mr.  John.     I  had  a  gi'cat  deal  riUhcr !" 

Ellen  toiik  however  as  precious  payment  Alice's  look  and 
kisis :  and  thi-n  with  a  delicate  i'onseioU'«i)ess  that  iierhapt  the 
brotliur  and  sister  might  like  to  he  alone,  she  lell  the  libniry, 
She  did  not  kiiosv  where  to  go,  for  Miss  Sophia  wanslretehod 
on  the  bed  in  iier  ronni,  and  r^hc  ilid  not  want  any  company. 
At  iiist  wilh  lier  iittle  Bible  she  placed  heiself'on  the  old 
sofa  in  the  hall  ab»vu  stair*,  which  wu-i  perlecti y  well  warmed, 
and  lor  some  time  she  was  letl  there  in  [leace.  It  won  pleas- 
ant,  ftfti^r  all  the  hubiiub  of  tlio  morning,  to  have  a  little  quiet 
time  that  xccmcd  like  Sunday  ;  and  the  swec^t  Uilde  words 
came,  na  they  often  now  came  to  Ellen,  with  a  healing  hreaih. 
But  after  half  an  hour  or  so,  to  \kv  dismay  she  heard  a  d'lor 
open  and  the  whole  gong  of  children  come  trooping  into  the 
hall  below,  where  they  K<ii>n  inndu  such  a  noise  that  reading 
or  thinking  was  out  of  the  question. 

"  What  a  liother  it  is  that  one  can't  play  games  on  a  Sun- 
day !"  said  Mariaimc  {iille^pie. 

"One  ciiu  play  itanies  on  a  Similay," .inawercd  her  broth- 
er.   '-When'stAnoddM.'    /['■^iitl  Sn];d!vy'sgi««itQT,K\mV.r 

■"ff7///j.n..'— ITiV/Mnir  somided  tho  s,WocV.ft4  N«\«fc  <!S 
bale  Ellen  OiMnoay,—"  you're  a  real  w'loUwi  \«^  ^1" 
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"  Well  now !"  said  William, — "  how  am  I  widced  1  Now 
saj, — 1  should  like  to  know.  How  is  it  any  more  wicked 
for  us  to  play  games  than  it  is  for  aunt  Soplua  to  lie  abed 
and  sleep,  or  for  uncle  Howard  to  read  novels,  or  for  grand- 
pa to  talk  politics,  or  for  mother  to  talk  about  the  &shions  % 
— there  were  she  and  Miss  What's*her-name  for  ever  so  long 
this  morning  doing  every  thing  but  maht  a  dress.  Now 
which  is  the  worst  f 

"  O,  William ! — William ! — for  shame !  for  shame !"  said 
little  Ellen  again. 

"  Do  hush,  Ellen  Ghauncey  !  will  you  ?"  said  Marianne, 
sharply; — "and  you  had  better  hush  too,  William,  if  you 
know  what  is  good  for  yourself.  I  don't  care  whether  it's 
right  or  wrong,  I  do  get  dolefully  tired  with  doing  nothing.'* 

"  Oh  so  do  I !"  said  Margaret,  yawning.  "  I  wish  one 
Qould  sleep  all  Sunday." 

"  ril  tell  you  what,"  said  George,  "  1  know  a  game  we 
can  play,  and  no  harm,  either,  for  it's  all  out  of  the  Bible." 

"  O  do  you  ?  let's  hear  it,  George,"  cried  the  girls. 

'*  I  don't  believe  it  is  good  for  anything  if  it  is  out  of  the 
Bible,"  said  Margaret.  "Now  stare,  Ellen  Ghauncey, 
do!" 

"  I  airCt  staring,"  said  Ellen  indignantly, — •'  but  I  don't 
believe  it  is  right  to  play  it,  if  it  t«  out  of  the  Bible." 

"  Well  it  is  though,'^  said  George.  "  Now  listen ;— 111 
think  of  somebody  in  the  Bible, — some  man  or  woman,  you 
know ;  and  you  all  may  ask  me  twenty  questions  about  him 
to  see  if  you  can  find  out  who  it  is." 

"  What  kind  of  questions  ]" 

"  Any  kind  of  questions — whatever  you  like." 

"  That  will  improve  your  knowledge  of  scripture  history," 
said  Gilbert. 

"To  be  sure;  and  exercise  our  memory,"  said  Isabel 
Hawthorn. 

"  Yes,  and  then  we  are  thinking  of  good  people  and  what 
they  did,  all  the  time,"  said  little  Ellen. 

"  Or  bad  people  and  what  they  did,"  said  William. 
gj^^SBut  I  don't  know  enough  about  people  and  things  in  the 
^^BjL*^  said  Margaret ;  "  1  couldn't  guess." 
^^t^ntvet  mind — it  w\\\  be  aW  \i)fc^e  xtvoTeixoir  w^^^i^wt^ 
9  /  let's  begin.     Wlioni  tskft  «oiqa>kA*3  r 
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'•  O  I  think  this  will  be  fine !"  said  little  Chaiincey  ; — 
"  but  Ellen — where's  Ellen  ? — we  want  her." 

*'  No  we  don't  want  her ! — we've  enough  without  her — 
she  won't  play !"  shouted  William,  as  the  little  girl  ran  up 
stairs.  She  persevered  however.  Ellen  had  leH  her  som 
before  this,  and  was  found  seated  on  the  foot  of  her  bed. 
As  far  and  as  long  as  she  could  she  withstood  her  little 
friend's  entreaties,  and  very  unwillingly  at  last  yielded  and 
went  with  her  down  stairs. 

**  Now  we  are  ready,"  said  little  Ellen  Chauncey ;  "  1  have 
told  Ellen  what  the  game  is  ;  who's  going  to  begin  ?" 

**  We  have  begun,*'  said  William.  "  Gilbert  has  thought 
of  somebody.     Man  or  woman  ?" 

"Man." 

"  Young  or  old  ?" 

"  Why — he  was  young  first  and  old  afterwards." 

'*  Pshaw,  William !  what  a  ridiculous  question,"  said  his 
sister.  '*  Besides  you  mustn't  ask  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
Rich  or  poor,  Gilbert  ?" 

*'  Humph  ! — why  I  suppose  he  was  moderately  well  off. 
I  dare  say  I  should  think  myself  a  lucky  fellow  if  I  had  as 
much." 

'*  Are  you  answering  truly,  Gilbert  V* 

"  Upon  my  honour  P' 

''  Was  he  in  a  high  or  low  station  of  lifel"  asked  Miss 
Hawthorn. 

"  Neither  at  the  top  nor  the  bottom  of  the  ladder — a 
very  respectable  person  indeed." 

''  But  we  are  not  getting  on,"  said  Margaret ;  ^  accord- 
ing to  you  he  wasn't  any  thing  in  particular ;  what  kind  of 
a  person  was  he,  Gilbert  1" 

"  A  very  good  man." 

"  Handsome  or  ugly  ?" 

"  History  don't  say." 

^  Well,  what  does  it  say  1"  said  George,—"  what  did  he 

dor' 

'*  He  took  a  journey  once  upon  a  time." 
'*  What  for  ?" 

*'  Do  you  mean  why  he  went,  or  what  waa  th^  objtfct  ^t 
bis  going  ? 


by  tbe  one's  cbe  mne  as  th«  othor,  «&I)l\  \X%'' 
VOL,  u.  t 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"Well,  what  was  the  object  of  his  going  1" 

"He  went  afler  a  wife." 

"  Sami=on !  Samson !"  shouted  William  and  Isabel  and 
Ellen  Chauncev. 

"  No — it  wasn't  Samson  either." 

"  I  can't  think  of  any  body  else  that  went  after  a  wife," 
said  George.  "  That  king — yrhat's  his  name  j — that  mar- 
ried Esther  ?" 

Tlie  children  screamed.  ^^  He  didn't  go  after  a  wife, 
George, — his  wives  were  brought  to  him.     Was  it  Jacob?" 

"  No — he  didn't  go  after  a  wife  either,"  said  Gilbert ; 
"  he  married  two  of  them,  but  he  didn't  go  to  his  uncle's  to 
find  them.  You  had  better  go  on  with  your  questions. 
You  have  had  eight  already.  If  you  don't  look  out  you 
won't  catch  me.     Come !" 

"  Did  he  get  the  wife  that  he  went  after  1"  asked  Ellen 
Chauncey. 

"  lie  was  never  married  that  I  know  of,"  said  Gilbert. 

"  What  was  the  reason  he  failed  1"  said  Isabel. 

"  He  did  not  fail." 

"  Did  he  bring  home  his  wife  then  ?  you  said  he  wasn't 
married." 

"  He  never  was,  that  I  know  of;  but  he  brought  home  a 
wife  notwithstanding." 

"  But  how  funny  you  are,  Gilbert ,"  said  little  Ellen, — "he 
had  a  wife  and  he  hadn't  a  wife; — ^what  became  of  her?" 

"  She  lived  and  flourished.  Twelve  questions ; — ^take  care." 

"  Nt)body  asked  what  country  he  was  of,"  said  Margaret, 
— "  what  was  he,  Gilbert  ?" 

"  He  was  a  Damascene. 

"  A  what  r 

"Of  Damascus — of  Damascus.  You  know  where  Da 
mascus  is,  don't  you  V 

"  Fiddle !"  said  Marianne, — "  I  thought  he  was  a  Jew. 
Did  he  live  before  or  aft«r  the  flood  ?" 
^^^^fter.     I  should  think  you  might  have  known  that." 
^^^P^feell,  I  can't  make  out  any  thing  about  him,''  said 
^^^Bbe     "  We  shall  have  to  give  it  up." 

■.  no, — not  y et "  said  WiSAWxi.    ''''  '^\kftvi  ^v^Va^  ^ 

wfftr 
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"Too  close  a  question."  ^ 

"  Then  that  don't  count.     Had  he  ever  seen  her  beforeT' 

"  Never." 

"Was  she  willing  to  go  with  himi" 

"  Very  willing.  Ladies  always  are  when  they  go  to  be 
married.*'  * 

"  And  what  became  of  her  ?" 

"She  was  married  and  lived  happily, — as  I  told  you." 

"  But  you  said  he  wasn't  married  ?" 

"Well,  what  then]  I  didn't  say  she  married  himP 

"  Whom  did  she  marry  ?" 

"  Ah  that  is  asking  the  whole ;  I  can't  tell  you." 

"Had  they  far  to  go?"  asked  Isabel. 

"  Several  days'  journey, — I  don't  know  how  far." 

"  How  did  they  travel  1" 

"On  camels." 

"  Was  it  the  Queen  of  Sheba !"  said  little  Ellen. 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  at  this  happy  thought,  and 
poor  little  Ellen  declared  she  forgot  all  but  about  the  jour- 
ney ;  she  remembered  the  Queen  of  Sheba  had  taken  a  jour- 
ney, and  the  camels  in  the  picture  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
and  that  made  her  think  of  her. 

The  children  gave  up.  Questioning  seemed  hopeless;  and 
Gilbert  at  last  told  them  his  thought.  It  was  Eleazar,  Abra- 
ham's steward,  whom  he  sent  to  fetch  a  wife  for  his  son 
Isaac. 

"Why  haven't  you  guessed,  little  mumchance?"  said 
Gilbert  to  Ellen  Montgomery. 

"I  have  guessed,"  said  Ellen; — "I  knew  who  it  was 
some  time  ago." 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  say  so  ?  and  you  haven't  asked  a 
single  question,"  said  George. 

"  No,  you  haven't  asked  a  single  question,"  said  Ellen 
Chauncey. 

"  She  is  a  great  deal  too  good  for  that,"  said  William ; 
"she  thinks  it  is  wicked,  and  that  we  are  not  at  all  nice  pro- 
per-behaved boys  and  girls  to  be  playing  on  Sunday  ;  she 
is  very  sorry  she  could  not  help  being  amused." 

''-Do  you  think  it  is  wicked,  Ellen  ?"  asked  her  little  friend. 

^^ Do  you  think  it  isn't  right  ?"  said  GeOTgciNN^^. 
J^//en  hetfitated;  she  saw  they  were  a\\  v«&\\^v^^  Vo  \i^»x 
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what  the  would  say.  She  coloured,  and  looked  down  at 
her  little  Bible  which  was  still  in  her  hand.  It  encouraged 
her. 

"  I  don't  want  to  say  any  thing  rude,"  she  began  ; — "  I 
don't  think  it  is  quite  right  to  play  such  plays,  or  any 
plays." 

She  was  attacked  with  impatient  cries  of  "  Why  not  ?" 
"  Why  not  ?" 

*''•  Because,"  said  Ellen,  trembling  with  the  effort  she  made, 
— "  1  think  Sunday  was  meant  to  be  spent  in  growing  better 
and  learning  good  things;  and  I  don't  think  such  plays  would 
help  one  at  all  to  do  that ;  and  1  have  a  kind  of  feeling  that 
I  ought  not  to  do  it." 

"  Well  I  hope  you'll  act  according  to  y out  feeUngs  then," 
said  William ;  "1  am  sure  nobody  has  any  objection.  You 
had  better  go  somewhere  else  though,  for  we  are  going  on ; 
we  have  been  learning  to  be  good  Ions  enough  for  one  day. 
Come !  I  have  thought  of  somebody.' 

Ellen  could  not  help  feeling  hurt  and  sorry  at  the  half 
sneer  she  saw  in  the  look  and  manner  of  the  others  as  well 
as  in  William's  words.  She  wished  for  no  better  than  to 
go  away,  but  as  she  did  so  her  bosom  swelled  and  the  tears 
started  and  her  breath  came  quicker.  She  found  Alice  lying 
down  and  asleep,  Miss  Sophia  beside  her ;  so  she  stole  out 
again  and  went  down  to  the  library.  Finding  nobody,  she 
took  possession  of  the  sofa  and  tried  to  read  again ;  reding 
somehow  did  not  go  well,  and  she  fell  to  musing  on  what 
had  just  passed.  She  thought  of  the  unkindness  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  how  sure  she  was  it  was  wrong  to  spend  any  part  of 
Sunday  in  such  games ;  what  Alice  would  think  of  it,  and 
John,  and  her  mother ;  and  how  the  Sundays  long  ago  used 
to  be  spent,  when  that  dear  mother  was  with  her ;  and  then 
she  wondered  how  she  was  passing  this  very  one, — while 
Ellen  was  sitting  here  in  the  library  alone,  what  she  was 
doing  in  that  far-away  land ;  and  she  thought  if  there  only 
were  such  things  as  oracles  that  could  tell  truly,  how  mucii 
she  would  like  to  ask  about  her. 

"  Ellen !"  said  the  voice  of  John  from  the  window. 

She  started  up ;  she  had  thought  she  was  alone ;  but  there 

WAS  lying  in  the  window  Be«A>. 
WluLt  are  you  doing  V 
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"^  Nothing;'  said  Ellen. 

^^  Come  here.  What  are  you  thinking  about  1  I  didn't 
know  you  were  there  till  I  heard  two  or  three  very  long  sigha. 
What  is  the  matter  with  my  little  sister  ?" 

He  took  her  Hiand  and  drew  her  fondly  up  to  him.  "  What 
were-  you  thinking  about  ?" 

^  I  was  blinking  about  different  things, — nothing  is  the 
matter/'  said  Ellen. 

**  Then  what  are  those  tears  in  your  eyes  for  V^ 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  she  laughing, — **  there  weren't  any 
till  I  came  here.  I  was  thinking  just  now  about  mam- 
ma." 

He  said  no  more,  still  however  keeping  her  beside 
him. 

'^  I  should  think,"  said  Ellen  presently,  after  a  few  minutes' 
musing  look  out  of  the  window, — "  it  would  be  very  pleas- 
ant if  there  were  such  things  as  oracles— don't  you,  Mr. 
John  ?" 

''  No." 

''  But  wouldn't  you  like  to  know  something  about  what's 
going  to  happen  1" 

*^  I  do  know  a  great  deal  about  it." 

"  About  what  is  going  to  happen !" 

He  smiled. 

^  Yes — a  great  deal,  EUie, — enough  to  give  me  work  for 
all  the  rest  of  my  life." 

**  O  you  mean  from  the  Bible ! — I  was  thinking  of  other 
thmgs." 

''It  is  best  not  to  know  the  other  things,  Ellie ; — ^I  am  very 
glad  to  know  those  the  Bible  teaches  us," 

"  But  it  doesn't  tell  us  much,  does  it  1  What  does  it  tell 
us?" 

'^  (to  to  the  window  and  tell  me  what  you  see." 

^  I  don't  see  any  thing  in  particular,''  said  Ellen,  after 
taking  a  grave  ]ook-out. 

"  Well,  what  in  general  1" 

''  Why  there  is  the  lawn  covered  with  snow,  and  the  trees 
and  bushes ;  and  the  sun  is  shining  on  every  thing  just  as  it 
did  the  day  we  came ;  and  there's  the  long  shadow  of  \>VaX 
bemJock  soross  the  snow^  and  the  blue  sky.^^ 

'^  Now  look  out  again,  EUie,  and  listen.    Ikncm  ^auXib^vS 
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is  to  come  when  those  heavens  shall  be  wrapped  together  as 
a  scroll — they  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth 
shall  wax  old  like  a  garment ; — and  it  and  all  the  works  that 
are  therein  shall  be  burned  up." 

As  he  spoke  Ellen's  fancy  tried  to  follow, — to  picture  the 
ruin  and  desolation  of  all  that  stood  so  fair  and  seemed  to 
stand  so  firm  before  her; — but  the  sun  shone  on,  the  bran- 
ches waved  gently  in  the  wind,  the  shadows  lay  still  on  the 
snow,  and  the  blue  heaven  was  fair  and  cloudless.  Fancy 
was  baffled.     She  turned  from  the  window. 

"Do  you  believe  it?"  said  John. 

'•  Yes,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  know  it ;  but  I  think  it  is  very 
disagreeable  to  think  about  it." 

"It  would  be,  Ellie,"  said  he,  bringing  her  again  to  his 
side, — "very  disagreeable — very  miserable  indeed,  if  we 
knew  no  more  than  that.     But  we  know  more — ^read  here." 

Elk-n  took  his  little  Bible  and  read  at  the  open  place. 

'• '  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and 
the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  neither  come  into 
mind.'" 

"  Why  won't  they  be  remembered  ?"  said  Ellen  ;  "  shall 
we  forget  all  about  them." 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  meant.  The  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth  will  be  so  much  more  lovely  and  pleasant  that 
we  shall  not  want  to  think  of  these." 

Ellen's  eye  sought  the  window  again. 

"  You  are  thinking  that  it  is  hardly  possible  1"  said  John 
with  a  smile. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  joom^/e,"  said  Ellen, — "  but — " 

"  But  lovely  as  this  world  is,  Ellie,  man  has  filled  it  with 
sin,  and  sin  has  everywhere  brought  its  punishment,  and 
under  the  weight  of  both  the  earth  groans.  There  will  be 
no  sin  there ;  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away  ;  love  to 
each  other  and  love  to  their  blessed  King  will  fill  all  hearts, 
and  his  presence  will  be  with  them.  Don't  you  see  that 
even  if  that  worhl  shall  be  in  itself  no  better  than  this,  it  will 
yet  be  far,  far  more  lovely  than  this  can  ever  be  with  the 
shadow  of  sin  upt)n  it  ?" 

"0  yes !"  said  Ellen.     "  I  know  whenever  I  feel  wrong 
bt  any  way  nothing  seems  T^reXX^  ot  ^X^^aassX.  Vixsv^^st^osK 
half  so  much." 
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**  Very  well,"  said  John, — "  I  see  you  understand  me.  I 
like  to  think  of  that  land,  £llen, — very  much." 

'*  Mr.  John,"  said  Ellen, — "  don't  you  think  people  will 
know  each  other  again  ]" 

"Those  that  love  each  other  here? — I  have  no  doubt 
of  it." 

Before  either  John  or  Ellen  had  broken  the  long  musing  . 
fit  that  followed  these  words,  they  were  joined  by  Alice. 
Her  head  was  better;  and  taking  her  place  in  the  window- 
seat,  the  talk  began  Jigain,  between  the  brother  and  sister 
now;  Ellen  too  happy  to  sit  with  them  and  listen.  Thoy 
talked  of  that  land  again,  of  the  luippy  company  preparing 
for  it;  of  their  dead  mother,  but  not  much  of  her;  of  the 
glory  of  their  King,  and  the  joy  of  his  service,  even  here ; — 
till  thoughts  grew  too  strong  for  words,  and  silence  again 
stole  upon  the  group.  The  short  winter  day  came  to  an 
end ;  the  sunlight  faded  away  into  moonlight.  No  shadows 
lay  now  on  the  lawn ;  and  from  where  she  sat  Ellen  could 
see  the  groat  hemlock  all  silvered  with  the  moonlight  which 
began  to  steal  in  at  the  window.  It  was  very,  very  beauti- 
ful ; — yet  she  could  think  now  without  sorrow  that  all  this 
should  come  to  an  end ;  because  of  that  new  heaven  and 
new  earth  wherein  righteousness  should  dwell. 

"  We  have  eaten  up  all  your  grapes,  Ellie,"  said  Alice, — 
"or  rather  /have,  for  John  didn't  help  me  much.  1  think 
I  never  ate  so  sweet  grapes  in  my  life ;  John  said  the  reason 
was  because  every  one  tasted  of  you." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Ellen  laughing. 

**  There  is  no  evil  without  some  good,  Alice  went  on ; — 
"  except  for  my  headache  John  would  not  have  held  my  head 
by  the  hour  as  he  did ;  and  you  couldn't  have  given  me  the 
pleasure  you  did,  Ellie.  Oh  Jack ! — there  has  been  many  a 
day  lately  when  I  would  gladly  have  had  a  headache  for  the 
power  of  laying  ray  head  on  your  shoulder !" 

"  And  if  mamma  had  not  gone  away  1  should  never  have 
known  you,"  said  Ellen.  "  1  wish  she  never  had  gone,  but 
I  am  very,  very  glad  for  this !" 

She  had  kneeled  upon  the  window-scat  and  clasped  Alice 
round  the  neck,  just  as  they  were  called  to  te«i.    'y!V\fc  <5fi.w- 
versation  had  banished   every  dlsagreeaAA^b  ?vi^\w%  Itwsv 
Allen's  mind.     She  met  her  compamoxi^  Va  \)aa  (ii»wVB% 
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room  almost  forgetting  that  she  had  any  cause  of  complaint 
against  them.  And  this  appeared  when  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  it  came  in  her  way  to  perform  some  little  office  of 
politeness  for  Marianne.  It  was  done  with  the  gracefulness 
that  could  only  come  from  a  spirit  entirely  free  from  un- 
grateful feelings.  The  children  felt  it,  and  for  the  time  were 
shamed  into  better  behaviour.  The  evening  passed  pleas- 
antly, and  Ellen  went  to  bed  very  happy. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


*<Tbe  •nefeBi  beroet  were  illuetrlons, 
For  being  benign,  and  not  bluitrova.^ 

HUDIBRAfl. 


THE  next  day  it  happened  that  the  young  people  wer« 
amusing  themselves  with  talking  in  a  room  where  John 
Humphreys,  walking  up  and  down,  was  amusing  himself 
with  thinking.  In  the  course  of  his  walk,  he  began  to  find 
their  amusement  rather  disturbing  to  his.  The  children  were 
all  grouped  closely  around  Margaret  Dunscombe,  who  waB 
entertaining  them  with  a  long  and  very  detailed  account  of 
a  wedding  and  great  party  at  Randolph  which  she  had  had 
the  happiness  of  attending.  Eagerly  fighting  her  battles 
over  again,  and  pleased  with  the  rapt  attention  of  her  hear- 
ers, the  speaker  forgot  herself  and  raised  her  voice  much  more 
than  she  meant  to  do.  As  every  turn  of  his  walk  brought 
John  near,  there  came  to  his  ears  sufficient  bits  and  scraps  of 
Margaret^s  story  to  give  him  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  whole ; 
and  he  was  sorry  to  see  Ellen  among  the  rest,  and  as  the 
rest,  hanging  upon  her  lips  and  drinking  in  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  very  poor  nonsense.  "  Her  gown  was  all  blue 
satin,  trimmed  here, — and  so, — you  know,  with  the  most 
exquisite  lace,  as  deep  as  that, — and  on  the  shoulders  and 
here — you  know,  it  was  looped  up  with  the  most  lovely 
bunches  of" — here  John  lost  the  sense.  When  he  came 
near  again  she  had  got  upon  a  different  topic — ^* '  Miss  Sim- 
mons,' says  I,  *  what  did  you  do  that  for  V  '  Why,'  says 
she,  '  how  could  I  help  it?  I  saw  Mr.  Payne  coming,  and 
I  thought  I'd  get  behind  you,  and  so  ,' "  The  next  time 
the  speaker  was  saying  with  great  animation,  "And  lo,  and 
behold^  when  J  was  in  the  midst  of  all  my  \Aeaw3LT^^\\\»  qwww^ 
M  little  geathmgn  of  about  bia  dinieneiouft r     \V^>wiJi 
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not  taken  many  turns  when  he  saw  that  Margaret's  nonsense 
was  branching  out  right  and  }efl  into  worse  than  nonsense. 

"  Ellen  !"  said  he  suddenly, — "  I  want  you  in  the  library." 

"  My  conscience  I"  said  Margaret  as  he  left  the  room,— • 
"  King  John  the  Second,  and  no  less." 

"Don't  go  on  till  I  come  back,"  said  Ellen;  "I  won't  be 
three  minutes;  just  wait  for  me." 

She  found  John  seated  at  one  of  the  tables  in  the  library^ 
sharpening  a  pencil. 

"  Ellen,"  said  he  in  hi»  usual  manner, — *'  I  want  you  to 
do  something  for  me." 

She  waited  eagerly  to  hear  what,  but  instead  of  telling  her 
he  took  a  piece  uf  drawing  paper  and  began  to  sketch  some- 
thing. Ellen  stood  by,  wonderli^  and  impatient  to  the  last 
degree ;  not  caring  however  to  show  her  impatience,  though 
her  very  feet  were  twitching  to  run  back  to  her  companions. 

*^  Ellen,"  said  John  as  he  iiuished  the  old  stump  of  a  tree 
with  one  branch  left  on  it,  and  a  little  bit  of  ground  at  the 
bottom,  "  did  you  ever  try  your  hand  at  drawing  1" 

"  No,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Then  sit  down  here,"  said  he  rising  from  his  chair,  ^'  and 
let  me  see  what  you  can  make  of  that." 

"  But  I  don't  know  how,"  said  Ellen, 

"  1  will  teach  you.  There  is  a  piece  of  paper,  and  this 
pencil  is  sharp  enough.     Is  that  chair  too  low  for  yoa?" 

Ho  placed  another,  and  with  extreme  unwillingness  and 
bomc  ilispleasui'e  Ellen  sat  down.  It  was  on  her  tongue  to 
ask  if  another  time  would  not  do,  but  somehow  she  could  not 
get  the  words  out.  John  showed  her  how  to  hold  her  pencil, 
how  to  place  her  paper,  where  to  begin,  and  how  to  go  on ; 
and  then  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  took  up  his 
walk  again.  Ellen  at  first  felt  more  inclined  to  drive  her 
pencil  through  the  paper  than  to  make  quiet  marks  upon  it. 
Ilowevcr  necessity  was  upon  her.  She  began  her  work; 
and  once  fairly  begun  it  grew  delightfully  interesting.  Her 
vexation  went  off  entirely ;  she  forgot  Margaret  and  her 
story  ;  the  wrinkles  on  the  old  trunk  smoothed  those  on  her 
brow,  and  those  troublesome  leaves  at  the  branch  end  brushed 

my  al  I  thoughts  of  every  thing  else.   Her  cheeks  were  bum- 

with  intense  interest,  when  the  library  door  burst  opea 
th9  whole  troop  of  cShMt^u  tm^^  va\  NJawj  ^ws^ 
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• 
Ellen  fbr  a  round  game  in  which  all  their  number  were 
needed ;  she  must  come  directly. 

"  I  can't  come  just  yet,"  said  she ;  **  1  must  finish  this 
first." 

"  Afterwards  will  just  do  as  well,"  said  George ; — "  come 
Ellen,  do ! — you  can  finish  it  afterwards." 

"  No  I  can't,"  said  Ellen,—"  I  can't  leave  it  till  it's  done. 
Why,  I  thought  Mr.  John  was  here !  I  didn't  see  him  go  out. 
I'll  come  in  a  little  while." 

"Did  he  set  you  about  that  precious  piece  of  business?" 
said  William. 

"Yes." 

"  I  declare,"  said  Margaret, — "  he's  fitter  to  be  the  Grand 
Turk  than  any  one  else  1  know  of." 

"  I  don't  know  who  the  Grand  Turk  is,"  said  Ellen. 

"  ril  tell  you,"  said  William,  putting  his  mouth  close  to 
her  ear,  and  speaking  in  a  disagreeable  loud  whisper, — "  it's 
the  biggest  gobbler  in  the  yard." 

"Ain't  you  ashamed,  William!"  cried  little  Ellen  Chaun- 
cey. 

"That's  it  exactly,"  said  Margaret, — "always  strutting 
about." 

"  He  isn't  a  bit,"  said  Ellen  very  angry ;  "  I've  seen  peo- 
ple a  great  deal  more  like  gobblers  than  he  is." 

"  Well,"  said  William,  reddening  in  his  turn,  "  I  had  ra- 
ther at  any  rate  be  a  good  turkey  gobbler  than  one  of  those 
outlandish  birds  that  have  an  appetite  for  stones  and  glass 
and  bits  of  morocco,  and  such  things.  Come,  let  us  leave 
her  to  do  the  Grand  Turk's  bidding.  Come,  Ellen  Chauncey 
— you  mustn't  stay  to  interrupt  her — we  want  you !" 

Thev  left  her  alone.  Ellen  had  coloured,  but  William's 
words  did  not  hit  very  sore ;  since  John's  talk  with  her  about 
the  matter  referred  to  she  had  thought  of  it  humbly  and 
wisely ;  it  is  only  pride  that  makes  such  fault-finding  very 
hard  to  bear.  She  was  very  sorry  however  that  they  had 
fallen  out  again,  and  that  hei  own  passion,  as  she  feared, 
had  been  the  cause.  A  few  tears  had  to  be  wiped  away 
before  she  could  see  exactly  how  the  old  tree  stood, — then 
taking  up  her  pencil  she  soon  forgot  every  thing  in  her  work. 
It  was  finished,  and  with  head  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the 
othei'j  she  was  looking  at  her  picture  w\\\v  \^v^  ^^^aX.  ^^w 
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faction,  when  her  eye  caught  the  figure  of  John  standing 
before  her. 

'Ms  it  doner  said  he. 

"  It  is  done/'  said  Ellen  smiling,  as  she  rose  up  to  let  him 
come.     He  sat  down  to  look  at  it. 

"  It  is  very  well,"  he  said, — "  better  than  I  expected, — ^it 
is  very  well  indeed.     Is  this  yourjirst  trial,  Ellen?" 

"  Yes— the  first." 

"  You  found  it  pleasant  work  V 

"  O  very  ! — very  pleasant.     I  like  it  dearly." 

"  Then  I  will  teach  you.  This  shows  you  have  a  taste  for 
it,  and  that  is  precisely  what  I  wanted  to  find  out.  I  will 
give  you  an  easier  copy  next  time.  I  rather  expected  when 
you  sat  down,'^  said  he,  smiling  a  little,  **that  the  old  tree 
would  grow  a  good  deal  more  crooked  under  your  hands 
than  I  meant  it  to  be." 

Ellen  blushed  exceedingly.  "  I  do  believe,  Mr.  John," 
she  said,  stammering,  "that  you  know  every  thing  I  am 
thinking  about." 

"  I  might  do  that,  Ellen,  without  being  as  wise  as  an  ora- 
cle. But  I  do  not  expect  to  make  any  very  painful  discov- 
eries in  that  line." 

Ellen  thought,  if  he  did  not,  it  would  not  be  her  &ult. 
She  truly  repented  her  momentary  anger  and  hasty  speech 
to  William.  Not  that  he  did  not  deserve  it,  or  that  it  was 
not  true ;  but  it  was  unwise,  and  had  done  mischief,  and  '*  it 
was  not  a  bit  like  peace-making,  nor  meek  at  all,"  Ellen  said 
to  herself.  She  had  been  reading  that  morning  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  and  it  ran  in  her  head,  ^*  Blessed  are 
the  meek," — "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers :  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  Grod.  She  strove  to  get  back  a 
pleasant  feeling  toward  her  young  companions,  and, prayed 
that  she  might  not  be  angry  at  any  thing  they  should  say. 
She  was  tried  again  at  tea-time. 

Miss  Sophia  had  quitted  the  table,  bidding  WiUiam  hand 
the  doughnuts  to  those  who  could  not  reach  them.  Mari- 
anne took  a  great  while  to  make  her  choice.  Her  brother 
grew  impatient. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  have  suited  yourself"  said  he.    '^Come, 
^Miss  Montgomery,  don't  you  be  as  long ;  my  arm  is  tired. 
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Shut  your  eyes,  and  then  you'll  be  sure  to  get  the  biggest 
one  in  the  basket."  • 

**  No,  Ellen,"  said  John,  who  none  of  the  children  thought 
was  near, — "it  would  be  ungenerous — ^I  wouldn't  deprive 
Master  William  of  his  best  arguments." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  my  ai^uments  ?"  said  William 
sharply. 

"  Generally,  those  which  are  the  most  difficult  to  take  in," 
answered  his  tormentor  with  perfect  gravity. 

Ellen  tried  to  keep  from  smiling,  but  could  not;  and 
others  of  the  party  did  not  try.  William  and  his  sister 
were  enraged,  the  more  because  John  had  said  nothing  they 
could  take  hold  of,  or  even  repeat.  Gilbert  made  common 
cause  with  them. 

"  I  wish  I  was  grown  up  for  once,"  said  William. 

'V-Will  you  fight  me^  sir?"  asked  Gilbert,  who  was  a 
matter  of  three  years  older,  and  well  grown  enough. 

His  question  received  no  answer,  and  was  repeated. 

"  No,  sir." 

"Why  not,  sir?" 

"I  am  afraid  you'd  lay  me  up  with  a  sprained  ankle," 
said  John,  "  and  I  should  not  get  back  to  Doncaster  as 
quickly  as  I  must." 

"  It  is  very  mean  of  him,"  said  Gilbert,  as  John  walked 
away, — "  I  could  whip  him  I  know." 

"  Who's  that,"  said  Mr.  Howard  Marshman. 

"John  Humphreys." 

"  John  Humphreys !  You  had  better  not  meddle  with 
him,  my  dear  fellow.  It  would  be  no  particular  proof 
of  wisdom." 

"  Why,  he  is  no  such  great  affiiir  "  said  Gilbert ;  "  he's 
tall  enough  to  be  sure,  but  I  don't  believe  he  is  heavier 
than  I  am." 

"  You  don't  know,  in  the  first  place,  how  to  judge  of  the 
size  of  a  perfectly  well-made  man  ;  and  in  the  second  place 
/was  not  a  match  for  him  a  year  ago ;  so  you  may  judge. 
I  do  not  know  precisely,"  he  went  on  to  the  lady  he  was 
walking  with,  "  what  it  takes  to  rouse  John  Humphreys, 
but  when  he  is  roused  he  seems  to  me  to  h&v«  «itt^tc^^ 
enough  for  twice  bia  bone  and  muscle.    lYi&N^  %^«cv.>NL\Ck^ 
curious  tbmgB  once  or  twice  !'* 
yOL.jh  «• 
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"  That  quiet  Mr.  Humphreys  1" 

"Humph!"  said  Mr.  Howard, — "gunpowder  is  prettj 
quiet  stufi'  so  long  as  it  keeps  cool." 

The  next  day  another  matter  happened  to  disturb  Ellen. 
,  Margaret  had  receivod  an  elegant  pair  of  ear-rings  as  a 
Christmas  present,  and  was  showing  tnem  for  the  admiration 
of  her  young  friends.     Ellen's  did  not  satisfy  her. 

"  Ain't  they  splendid,"  said  she.  "  Tell  the  truth  now, 
Ellen  Montgomery,  wouldn't  you  give  a  great  deal  if 
somebody  would  send  you  such  a  pair  ?" 

"  They  are  very  pretty,"  said  Ellen,  "  but  I  don't  think  I 
care  much  for  such  things, — I  would  rather  have  the  money.** 

"  O  you  avaricious ! — Mr.  Marshman !"  cried  Margaret, 
as  the  old  gentleman  was  just  then  passing  through  the 
room,  — "  here's  Ellen  Montgomery  says  she^d  rather  have 
money  than  any  thing  else  for  her  present." 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her,  and  went  out  without  ma- 
king any  reply. 

"O  Margaret!"  said  Ellen,  shocked  and  distressed, — 
"  how  could  you !  how  could  you !  What  will  Mr.  Marsh- 
man  think  ?" 

Margaret  answered  she  didn't  care  what  he  thought. 
Ellen  could  only  hope  he  had  not  heard. 

But  a  day  or  two  after,  when  neither  Ellen  nor  her  friends 
were  present,  Mr.  Marshman  asked  who  it  was  that  had  told 
him  Ellen  Montgomery  would  like  money  better  than  any- 
thing else  for  her  New  Year's  present." 

"It  was  I,  sir,"  said  Margaret. 

"  It  sounds  very  unlike  her  to  say  so,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Qiaunc«y. 

"  Did  she  say  so  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Marshman. 

"I  understood  her  so,"  said  Margaret, — "I  understood 
her  to  say  she  wouldn't  care  for  any  thing  else." 

"  I  am  disappointed  in  her,"  said  the  old  gentleman;  "I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Mrs.  Chauncey  quietly ;  "  there 
has  ])cen  some  mistake." 

It  was  hard  for  Ellen  now  to  keep  to  what  she  thought 
right.     Disagreeable  feel\ng;a  vroxild  Tvsft  ^uhen  she  remem- 
hered  the  impoliteness,  lYieYiaX^  mew,^^^\ja\^\wsi&>«A 
fcerea]  unkindnessof  several  of  tVft'SOxsxv^^Tlt^.  ^8^%s«A 
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herself  ready  to  be  irritated,  inclined  to  dislike  the  sight  of 
those,  even  wishing  to  visit  some  sort  of  punishment  upon 
them.  But  Christian  principle  had  taken  strong  hold  in 
little  Ellen's  heart ;  she  fought  her  evil  tempers  manfully. 
It  was  not  an  easy  battle  to  gain.  Ellen  found  that  resent- 
ment and  pride  had  roots  deep  enough  to  keep  her  pulling  up 
the  shoots  for  a  good  while.  She  used  to  get  alone  when  she 
could,  to  read  a  verse,  if  no  more,  of  her  Bible,  and  pray ; 
she  could  forgive  William  and  Margaret  more  easily  then. 
Solitude  and  darkness  saw  many  a  prayer  and  tear  of  hers 
that  week.  As  she  struggled  thus  to  get  rid  of  sin  and  to 
be  more  like  what  would  please  God,  she  grew  humble  and 
happy.  Never  was  such  a  struggle  carried  on  by  faith  in 
him,  without  success.  And  after  a  time,  though  a  twinge  of 
the  old  feeling  might  come,  it  was  very  slight;  she  would 
bid  William  and  Margaret  good-morning,  and  join  them  in 
any  enterprise  of  pleasure  or  business,  with  a  brow  as  un- 
clouded as  the  sun.  They,  however,  were  too  conscious  of 
having  behaved  unbecomingly  towards  their  little  stranger 
guest  to  be  over  fond  of  her  company.  For  the  most  part 
she  and  Ellen  Chauncey  were  left  to  each  other. 

Meanwhile  the  famous  needlebook  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  finished.  Great  dismay  had  at  first  been  excited  in  the 
breast  oi  the  intended  giver,  by  the  discovery  that  Gilbert 
had  consulted  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  extraordinary 
&ncy,  in  making  the  rose  a  yellow  one.  Ellen  did  her  best 
to  comfort  her.  She  asked  Alice,  and  found  there  were 
such  things  as  yellow  roses,  and  they  were  very  beautifiil 
too;  and  besides  it  would  match  so  nicely  the  yellow  but- 
terfly on  the  other  leaf 

"  I  had  rather  it  wouldn't  match  !"  said  Ellen  Chauncey ; 
— "  and  it  don't  match  the  rose-coloured  silk  besides.  Are 
the  vellow  roses  sweet  f 

"  No,"  said  Ellen, — "  but  this  couldn't  have  been  a  sweet 
rose  at  any  rate,  you  know." 

"  Oh  but,"  said  the  other,  bursting  out  into  a  fresh  passion 
of  inconsolable  tears, — "  I  wanted  it  should  be  the  jncture 
of  a  sweet  rose  ! — And  I  think  he  might  have  put  a  purple 
butterfly — yellow  butterflies  are  so  common  I  {  VifiA  ^  ^^aS. 
deaJ  rather  have  had  a  purple  butterfly  and  Q^  T%Si  to^^''' 
What  cannot  be  cured^  however,  must  be  eu^xix^   '^i^ 
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tears  were  dried,  in  course  of  time,  and  the  needlebook  with 
its  yellow  pictures  and  pink  edges  was  very  neatly  finished. 
Ellen  had  been  busy  too  on  her  own  account.  Alice  had  got 
a  piece  of  fine  linen  for  her  from  Miss  Sophia ;  the  collar  for 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  had  been  cut  out,  and  Ellen  vdth  great 
pleasure  had  made  it.  The  stitching,  the  strings,  and  the 
very  button-hole,  after  infinite  pains,  were  all  finished  by 
Thursday  night.  She  had  also  made  a  needlecase  for  Alice, 
not  of  so  much  pretension  as  the  other  one ;  this  was  green 
morocco  lined  with  crimson  satin ;  no  leaves,  but  ribbon 
stitched  in  to  hold  papers  of  needles,  and  a  {^ace  for  a  bod- 
kin. Ellen  worked  very  hard  at  this ;  it  was  made  with  the 
extremest  care,  and  made  beautifully.  Ellen  Chauncey  ad- 
mired it  very  much,  and  anew  lamented  the  uncouth  variety 
of  colours  in  her  own.     It  was  a  grave  question  whethei 

Sink  or  yellow  ribbon  should  be  used  for  tne  latter ;  Ellen 
[ontgomery  recommended  pink,  she  herself  inclined  to 
yellow ;  and  tired  of  doubting,  at  last  resolved  to  split  the 
difference  and  put  one  string  of  each  colour.  Ellen  tiiought 
that  did  not  mend  matters,  but  wisely  kept  her  thoughts  to 
herself.  Besides  the  needlecase  for  Alice,  she  had  snatched 
the  time  whenever  she  could  get  away  from  Ellen  Qiaancer 
to  work  at  something  for  her.  She  had  bagged  Alice's  ad- 
vice and  help  ;  and  between  them,  out  of  Ellen's  scraps  of 
morocco  and  silk,  they  had  manu&ctured  a  little  bag  of  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  very  pretty  and  tasteful 
withal.  Ellen  thought  it  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  and  was  unbounded 
in  her  admiration.  It  lay  folded  up  in  white  paper  in  a  locked 
drawer  ready  for  New  Year's  day.  In  addition  to  all  thest 
pieces  of  business  John  had  bc^un  to  give  her  drawing  lea- 
sons,  according  to  his  promise.  These  became  Ellen'adeTight. 
She  would  willingly  have  spent  much  more  time  upon  them 
than  he  would  allow  her.  It  was  the  most  loved  employ- 
ment of  the  day.  Her  teacher's  skill  was  not  greater  thaD 
the  perfect  gentleness  and  kindness  with  which  he  taught. 
Ellen  thought  of  Mr.  Howard's  speech  about  gunpowder, — 
she  could  not  understand  it. 

*'  What  is  your  conclusion  on  the  whole  T  asked  John 
one  day,  as  he  stood  beside  her  mending  a  pencil. 
**  Why^^  said  Ellen,  \auft\i\tift  «ii^>>\xisfit!Mva^^  «MXii 

v  jfueis  what  I  wm  t)a^^  %^mmlV^^-^^:^^^ 
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"  Not  very  difficult,  when  you  are  eying  me  so  hard." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Ellen, — ^^  I  don't  know  whether  it 
is  right  in  me  to  tell  it — because  somebody  said  you" — 

"Wein" 

"  Were  like  gunpowder." 

**  Very  kind  of  somebody  !  And  so  you  have  been  in 
doubt  of  an  explosion  ?" 

"  No— I  don't  know — I  wondered  what  he  meant." 

"  Never  believe  what  you  hear  said  of  people,  Ellen ; 
judge  for  yourself.  Look  here — that  house  hais  suffered  £rom 
a  severe  gale  of  wind,  I  should  think — all  the  uprights  are 
slanting  off  to  the  right — can't  you  set  it  up  straight  f 

Ellen  laughed  a  the  tumble-down  condition  of  the  house 
as  thus  pointed  out  to  her,  and  set  about  reforming  it. 

It  was  Thursday  afternoon  that  Alice  and  Ellen  were  lefl 
alone  in  the  library,  several  of  the  family  having  been  called 
out  to  receive  some  visiters ;  Alice  had  excused  herself,  and 
Ellen  as  soon  as  they  were  gone  nestled  up  to  her  side. 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  alone  together,  dear  Alice ! — I 
don't  have  y«u  even  at  night  now." 

^'  It  is  '^et'^  pleasant,  dear  Ellie !  Home  will  not  rook 
disagreeable  again,  will  it?  even  after  all  our  gayety 
here." 

"  No  indeed ! — at  least  yowr  home  won't — I  don't  know 
what  mine  will.  Oh  me  !  I  had  almost  forgotten  aunt  Fo^ 
tune !— " 

*'  Never  mind,  dear  EI  lie !  You  and  I  have  each  some- 
thing to  bear — we  must  be  brave  and  bear  it  manfully. 
There  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,  you 
know.  We  sha'n't  be  unhappv  if  we  do  our  duty  and  loye 
Him." 

"  How  soon  is  Mr.  John  going  away  1" 

^  Not  for  all  next  week.  And  so  long  as  he  stays,  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  shall  leave  me." 

Ellen  cried  for  joy. 

'^  I  can  manage  it  with  Miss  Fortune  I  know,"  said  Alice. 
*^  These  fine  drawing  lessons  must  not  be  interrupted.  John 
is  very  much  pleased  with  your  performances."  * 

''  Is  he  ?"  said  Ellen  delighted  *,— ''  I  have  tAk«a  ^W  \kft 
pains  I  could. " 
""UmJb  the  mue  wbv  to  anoflfl^ ICil W  ^\^^£^\^mBfi^ 
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to  ask  you  about  something.  What  was  that  you  said  to 
Margaret  Dunscombe  about  wanting  money  for  a  New 
Year's  present?" 

"  You  know  it  then !"  cried  Ellen,  starting  up.  "  O  I'm 
so  glad !  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  it  so  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do,  and  I  thought  I  oughtn't  to.  What  shall  I  do 
about  it,  dear  Alice  ?  How  did  you  know  ?  Greorge  said 
you  were  not  there." 

"  Mrs.  Qiauncey  told  me ;  she  thought  tliere  had  been 
some  mistake,  or  something  wrong; — how  was  it,  Ellen?" 

"  Why,"  said  Ellen,  "  she  was  showing  us  her  ear-rings, 
and  asking  us  what  we  thought  of  them,  and  she  asked  me 
if  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  such  a  pair ;  and  I  thought  I  would 
a  great  deal  rather  have  the  money  they  cost,  to  buy  other 
things  with,  you  know,  that  I  would  like  better ;  and  I  said 
80 ;  and  just  then  Mr.  Marshman  came  in,  and  she  called  out 
to  him,  loud,  that  I  wanted  money  for  a  present,  or  would 
like  it  better  than  any  thing  else,  or  something  like  that.  O, 
Alice,  how  I  felt !  I  was  frightened ; — but  then  I  hoped  Mr. 
Marshman  did  not  hear  her,  for  he  did  not  say  afiy  thing ;  but 
the  next  day  George  told  me  all  about  what  she  had  been 
saying  in  there,  and  O,  it  made  me  so  unhappy !"  said  poor 
Ellen,  looking  very  dismal.  **  What  will  mr,  Marshman 
think  of  me  ?  he  will  think  1  expected  a  present,  and  I  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing !  it  makes  me  ashamed  to  speak  of 
it  ewn ;  and  1  caii't  bear  he  should  think  so— I  can't  bear  it ! 
What  shall  I  do,  dear  Alice?" 

"  1  don't  know  what  you  can  do,  dear  Ellie,  but  be  patient. 
Mr.  Marshman  will  not  think  any  thing  very  bard  of  you,  I 
dare  sav." 

«  '^  But  1  think  he  does  already  ;  he  hasn't  kissed  me  since 
that  as  he  did  before  ;  1  know  he  does,  and  I  don't  know  what 
to  do.  How  could  Margaret  say  that !  oh  how  could  she ! 
it  was  very  unkind. — What  c«n  I  do?"  said  Ellen  again,  after 
a  pause,  and  wiping  away  a  few  tears.  "  Couldn't  Mrs. 
Chauncey  tell  Mr.  Marshman  not  to  give  me  any  thing,  for 
that  I  never  expected  it,  and  would  a  great  deal  rather  not!" 

'^  Why  ho,  Ellie,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  exactly  the 
best  or  most  dignified  way," 

''  What  then,  dear  Alice  1    YVl  ^o  Vv&\.  %a  ^wj.^k^T' 
^/  would  just  remain  qukb.^ 
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"^  But  Ellen  says  the  things  are  all  put  on  the  plates  in  the 
morning ;  and  if  there  should  be  money  on  mine — I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do,  I  should  feel  so  badly.  I  couldn't 
keep  it,  Alice !— I  couldn't !" 

''Very  well — you  need  not — but  remain  quiet  in  the 
meanwhile;  and  if  it  should  be  so,  then  say  what  you 
please,  only  take  care  that  you  say  it  in  a  right  spirit  and  hi 
a  right  manner.  Nobody  can  hurt  you  much,  my  child^ 
while  you  keep  the  even  pathof  duty ;  poor  Margaret  is  her 
own  worst  enemy." 

"  Then  if  there  should  be  money  in  the  morning,  I  maj 
tell  Mr.  Marshman  the  truth  about  it  ]" 

"  Certainly — only  do  not  be  in  haste ;  speak  gently." 

''  Oh  I  wish  every  body  would  be  kind  and  pleasant 
always  !"  said  poor  Ellen,  but  half  comforted. 

'^  What  a  sigh  was  there !"  said  John,  coming  in.  '*  What 
b  the  matter  with  my  little  sister  ]" 

*'  Some  of  the  minor  trials  of  life,  John,"  said  Alice  with 
a  smile. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Ellie  ?" 

''  O,  something  you  can't  help,"  said  Ellen. 

''  And  something  I  mustn't  know.  Well,  to  chanse  the 
scene, — suppose  you  go  with  me  to  visit  tJie  greeimouie 
and  hothouses.     Have  you  seen  them  yet  ]" 

'^  No,"  said  Ellen,  as  she  eagerly  sprang  forward  to  take 
his  hand ; — *'  Ellen  promised  to  go  with  me,  but  we  haTe 
been  so  busy." 

*^  Will  you  come,  Alice?" 

""  Not  J,"  said  Alice,—''  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  shall  be  wanted 
elsewhere." 

"  By  whom  I  wonder  so  much  as  by  me,"  said  her  bro- 
ther. "  However,  after  to-morrow  I  will  have  you  all  to 
myself." 

As  he  and  Ellen  were  crossing  the  hall  they  met  Mrs. 
Marshman. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  John  1"  said  she. 

"  Where  I  ought  to  have  been  before,  ma'am, — ^to  pay  mj 
respects  to  Mr.  Hutchinson." 

''  You've  not  seen  him  yet !  that  is  very  ungrateful  of 
you,     Hutchinson  ia  one  of  your  watme^lt  incci^%  wA  ^ 
aiiWB.    There  are  fyw  people  he  montVMta  "vv^  «^  tsoHh 
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ravpect,  or  that  he  is  so  glad  to  see,  as  Mr.  John  Haii» 

**A  distinction  I  owe.  I  fear,  priodpallY  to  mj  English 
blood/'  said  John  shaking  his  head. 

"  It  is  not  altogether  tliai,*^  said  Mrs.  Marshman  laughing ; 
^  though  I  df »  l>elieTe  1  am  the  onlj  Yankee  good  Hotchin- 
aon  has  erer  made  up  his  mind  entirelj  to  like.  Bat  go 
and  see  him.  do,  he  will  be  very  mudi  pleased.^ 

'*  Who  is  Mr.  Hutchinson  T  said  Ellen  as  thej  went  on. 

"-  He  is  the  ganJener,  or  rather  the  head  gardener.  He 
eame  out  with  his  master  some  thirty  or  fbrtj  years  ago, 
but  his  old  English  prejudice  will  go  to  the  grave  with  him, 
I  believe.^ 

"  Bat  why  don't  he  like  tJie  Americans  I'' 

John  laughed.  *^  It  would  never  do  for  me  to  attempt  to 
answer  that  question,  EUlie,  ibnd  of  going  to  the  bottom  of 
things  as  you  are.  We  shonld  just  get  to  hard  fighting 
about  tea-time,  and  should  barely  make  peace  by  mid-day 
to-niorrow  at  the  most  moderate  calculation.  You  shall 
have  an  answer  to  your  question  however." 

Ellen  could  not  conceive  what  he  meant,  but  resolved  to 
wait  for  his  promised  answer. 

As  they  entered  the  large  and  beautifully  kept  greenhoose 
Hutchinson  came  from  the  further  end  of  it  to  meet  them ; 
an  old  man,  of  most  respectable  appearance.  He  bowed 
yvty  civilly,  and  then  slipped  his  pniniiv  knife  \jAo  hia  left 
liand  to  leave  the  right  at  liberty  for  John,  who  ^CM>k  it 
cordially. 

'^  And  why  'aven't  yoa  been  to  aee  me  befere,  Mr.  John? 
1  have  thou^t  it  rather  'ard  of  yoo,  Miss  h'Aliee  has  oome 
several  times.'' 

"  The  ladies  have  more  leiaure,  Mr.  Hutdiimon.  You 
liN)k  flourishing  here." 

"  Why  yes,  sir, — pretty  middling  within  doors ;  but  I  don't 
like  the  climate,  Mr.  John,  I  don't  like  the  clhiuite,  sir. 
lliere's  no  country  like  hflnglond,  I  believe,  for  my  busi- 
ness. 'Ere's  a  fine  rose,  sir, — ^if  yonll  step  a  bit  this  way 
— quite  a  new  kind— I  got  it  over  last  h'automn — the  Pal- 
merston  it  is.    Those  are  fine  buds,  sir." 

old  man  wm  e'ridenAy  m\xdh  \^«iafiA.  V^  ifeA^SikxW 
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for  which  he  seemed  to  have  lost  no  mterest  by  forty  years' 
life  in  America.  As  Ellen  could  not  understand  what  they 
were  talking  about,  she  quitted  John's  side  and  went  wan- 
dering about  by  herself.  From  the  moment  the  sweet  aro- 
matic smell  of  the  plants  had  greeted  her  she  had  been  in  a 
high  state  of  delight ;  and  now  lost  to  all  the  world  beside, 
from  the  mystery  of  one  beautiful  and  strange  green  thing 
to  another,  she  went  wondering  and  admiring,  and  now  and 
then  timidly  ad  vancing  her  nose  to  see  if  something  glorious 
was  something  sweet  too.  She  could  hardly  leave  a  superb 
cactus,  in  the  petals  of  which  there  was  such  a  singular 
blending  of  scarlet  and  crimson  as  almost  to  dazzle  her  sight ; 
and  if  the  pleasure  of  smell  could  intoxicate  she  would  have 
reeled  away  from  a  luxuriant  daphne  odorata  in  full*  flower, 
over  which  she  feasted  for  a  long  time.  The  variety  of  green 
leaves  alone  was  a  marvel  to  her ;  some  rough  and  brown- 
streaked,  some  shining  as  if  they  were  varnished,  others  of 
hair-like  delicacy  of  structure, — all  lovely.  At  last  she  stood 
still  with  admiration  and  almost  held  her  breath  before  a 
white  camellia. 

"  What  does  that  flower  make  you  think  of,  Ellen  V  said 
John  coming  up ;  his  friend  the  gardener  had  lefl  him  to  seek 
a  newspaper  in  which  he  wished  to  show  him  a  paragraph. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  couldn't  think  of  any 
thing  but  itself." 

•  "It  reminds  me  of  what  I  ought  to  be — ^and  of  what  I  shall 
be  if  I  ever  see  heaven ;  it  seems  to  me  the  emblem  of  a 
sinless  pure  spirit, — looking  up  in  fearless  spotlessness.  Do 
you  remember  what  was  said  to  the  old  Church  of  Sardis, — 
*"  Thou  hast  a  few  names  that  have  not  defiled  their  garments ; 
and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy.' " 

The  tears  rushed  to  Ellen's  eyes,  she  felt  she  was  so  very 
unlike  this ;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  coming  back  prevented 
any  thing  more  from  being  said.  She  looked  at  the  white 
camellia ;  it  seemed  to  speak  to  her. 

"  That's  the  paragraph,  sir,"  said  the  old  gardener,  givinff 
the  paper  to  John.  "  'Ere's  a  little  lady  that  is  fond  of 
flowers,  if  I  don't  make  a  mistake ;  this  is  somebody  I've 
not  seen  before.  Is  this  the  little  lady  little  Miss  h' Ellen 
was  telling  me  about  ?" 

""Jpremune  90,''  aud  John ; — ^  ohe  U  )&VMlgi^HDLUfr^ 
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gomery,  a  sister  of  mine,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Marsh- 
man's  guest." 

"  By  both  names  h'entitled  to  my  greatest  respect,"  said 
the  old  man,  stepping  back  and  making  a  very  low  bow  to 
Ellen  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  at  which  she  could  not 
help  laughing.  "  I  am  wery  glad  to  see  Miss  h'Ellen ;  what 
can  I  do  to  make  her  remember  old  'Utchinson  1  Would 
Miss  h'Ellen  like  a  bouquet  T 

Ellen  did  not  venture  to  say  yes,  but  her  blush  and  spark- 
ling eyes  answered  him.  The  old  gardener  understood  her, 
and  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  began  with  cutting  a 
beautiful  sprig  of  a  large  purple  geranium,  then  a  slip  of 
lemon  myrtle.  Ellen  watched  him  as  the  bunch  grew  in 
his  hand,  and  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes  as  one  beauty 
afler  another  was  added  to  what  became  a  most  elegant 
bouquet.  And  most  sweet  too ;  to  her  joy  the  delicious 
daphne  and  fragment  lemon  blossom  went  to  make  part  of 
it.  Her  thanks,  when  it  was  given  her,  were  made  with 
few  words  but  with  all  her  face ;  the  old  gardener  smiled, 
and  was  quite  satisfied  that  his  gifl  was  not  thrown  away. 
He  afterwards  showed  them  his  hothouses,  where  Ellen 
was  astonished  and  very  much  interested  to  see  ripe  oranges 
and  lemons  in  abundance,  and  pines  too,  such  as  she  had 
been  eating  since  she  came  to  Ventnor,  thinking  nothing 
less  than  that  they  grew  so  near  home.  The  grapes  had  all 
been  cut. 

There  was  to  be  quite  a  party  at  Ventnor  in  the  evening 
of  New  Year's  day.  Ellen  knew  this,  and  destined  her  pre- 
cious flowers  for  Alice's  adornment.  How  to  keep  them  in 
the  meanwhile  1  She  consulted  Mr.  John,  and  according  to 
his  advice  took  them  to  Mrs.  Bland  the  housekeeper,  to  be 

gut  in  water  and  kept  in  a  safe  place  for  her  till  the  time, 
he  knew  Mrs.  Bland,  for  Ellen  Chauncey  and  she  had  often 
gone  to  her  room  to  work  where  none  of  the  children  would 
find  and  trouble  them.  Mrs.  Bland  promised  to  take  fa- 
mous care  of  the  flowers,  and  said  she  would  do  it  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Mr.  Marshman's  guests,  she  added  smi- 
Bng, — must  have  every  thing  they  wanted. 
""     What  does  that  mean,  Mrs.  Bland?"  said  Ellen. 

Wby^  you  see.  Miss  EWen,  \Yv«t^^«  ^  d»d\.  qC  ooxxu^y 
>9  oomingy  and  some  \m  Mx^  Qr^<w^%  ^nno^  vu^ 
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some  Mr.  Howard's,  and  some  to  see  Miss  Sophia  more 
particularly,  and  some  belong  to  Mrs.  Marshman,  or  the 
whole  femily  maybe ;  but  now  and  then  Mr,  Marshman  has 
an  old  English  friend  or  so,  tltat  he  sets  the  greatest  store 
by ;  and  them  he  calls  Im  guests ;  and  the  best  in  the  house 
is  hardly  good  enough  for  them,  or  the  country  either." 

^'  And  so  I  am  one  of  Mr.  Marshman's  guests !"  said  Ellen, 
"  I  didn't  know  what  it  meant." 

She  saved  out  one  little  piece  of  rose-geranium  from  her 
flowers,  for  the  gratification  of  her  own  nose ;  and  skipped 
away  through  the  hall  to  rejoin  her  companions,  very  fight- 
hearted  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


This  life,  na  OtHt  I  iuKl«nUwl» 

la  a*  enchanted  fUry-landt 

Where  pleasure  ia  the  magic  wand* 

That  wielded  right, 
Makes  hours  like  minotes,  hand  in  hand, 

Dance  by  fa*  light 

BniHa. 


NEW  YEAR'S  morning  dawned. 
"  How  I  wish  breiScfast  was  over !" — ^thought  Ellen 
as  she  was  dressing.  However,  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
ijner  this  life  but  by  going  through  it ;  so  when  the  bell  rang 
she  went  down  as  usual.  Mr.  Marshman  had  decreed  that 
he  would  not  have  a  confusion  of  gifts  at  the  break^t 
table ;  other  people  might  make  presents  in  their  own  way ; 
they  must  not  interfere  with  his.  Needlecases,  bags,  and 
80  forth,  must  therefore  wait  another  opportunity ;  and 
Ellen  Chauncey  decided  it  would  just  make  the  pleasure  so 
much  longer,  and  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  plan. 
^  Happy  New  Years"  and  pleasant  greetings  were  exchanged 
as  the  party  gathered  in  the  break&st  room  ;  pleasure  sat 
on  all  faces,  except  Ellen's,  and  many  a  one  wore  a  broad 
smile  as  they  sat  down  to  table.  For  the  napkins  were  in 
singular  disarrangement  this  morning ;  instead  of  being 
neatly  folded  up  on  the  plates,  in  their  usual  &shion,  they 
were  in  all  sorts  of  disorder, — sticking  up  in  curious  angles, 
some  high,  some  low,  some  half  folded,  some  quite  unfolded, 
aooording  to  the  size  and  shape  of  that  which  they  covered. 
It  was  worth  while  to  see  that  long  tablefnl,  and  the  faces 
of  the  company,  before  yet  a  napkin  was  toudied.     An  anx- 

^Hjj^glAnoe  at  her  own  showed  Ellen  that  it  lay  quite  flat ; 

^P^H^  w/uch  was  next,  had  an  odd  \\\.W^  x\%VQ%\\i  l\\^  mid- 
*i^bi6t%  were  a  smiU  dumpUtx^^oixidsx  \\k   ^^^mh 
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in  an  agony  for  this  pause  to  come  to  an  end.  It  wia 
brukeu  by  some  of  the  older  persons,  and  then  in  a  trioe 
every  plate  was  uncovered.  And  thea  what  a  bus ! — pleas- 
ure and  thftTihs  and  admiration,  and  even  laughter.  £lllen 
dreaded  at  first  to  look  at  her  plate  ;  she  bethought  her,  how- 
ever, that  if  she  waited  long  she  would  have  to  do  it  with 
all  eyes  upon  her;  she  litled  the  napkin  hIowIy — yea — just 
as  she  feared — there  lay  a  dean  bank-note — of  what  value 
she  could  not  see,  for  confusion  covered  her;  the  blood 
rusKed  to  her  cheeks  and  the  tears  to  her  eyes.  She  oould 
not  have  spoken,  and  happily  it  was  no  time  then;  every 
body  else  was  speaking ;  she  could  not  have  been  heard.  She 
had  time  to  cool  and  recollect  herself;  but  she  sat  with  her 
eyes  cast  down,  &stened  upon  her  plate  and  the  unfortunate 
hank-bill,  which  she  detested  with  all  her  heart.  She  did 
not  know  what  Alice  had  received ;  she  understood  nothing 
that  was  going  on,  till  Alice  touched  her  and  said  gently, 
"  Mr.  Mitrshman  is  speaking  to  you,  EUen." 

"  Sir  !"  said  Ellen,  starting. 

"  You  need  not  look  so  terrified,"  said  Mr.  Marshman, 
smiling ; — "  I  only  asked  you  if  your  bill  was  a  counterfeit— 
something  seems  to  be  wrong  about  it." 

£llen  looked  at  her  plat«  and  hesitated.  Her  lip  tram- 
bled. 

"What  is  it?"  continued  the  old  gentleman.  "Is  aay 
thing  the  matter," 

Ellen  desperately  took  up  the  bill,  and  with  burning  cheeks 
marched  to  his  end  of  die  table. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  but  I  had  a  great  deal 
rather  not ; — if  you  please — if  you  will  please  to  be  so  good 
as  to  let  me  give  it  back  to  you — I  should  be  very  glad." — 

"  Wiiy  hoity  toity  !"  said  the  old  gentleman, — "  what's  tdl 
this  1  what's  the  matter  ?  don't  you  like  it  T  I  thought  I  was 
doing  the  very  thing  that  would  please  you  best  of  all." 

"  lam  very  sorry  you  should  think  so,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  who 
hod  recovered  a  little  breath,  but  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  keep  back  her  tears ; — "  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  u 
your  giving  me  any  tiling,  air,  till  somebody  spoke  ofit ;  and 
I  had  rather  never  have  any  thing  in  the  world  than  that 
you  should  think  w^t  you  thought  ftV^ltrnft^ 

"  What  did  I  think  about  youT' 
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"  George  told  me  that  somebody  told  jou,  sir,  I  wanted 
money  for  my  present." 

"  And  didn't  you  say  so  ?" 

"Indeed  I  didn't,  sir!"  said  Ellen  with  sudden  fire,  "I 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing !" 

"  What  did  you  say  then  f 

"  Margaret  was  showing  us  her  ear-rings,  and  she  asked 
me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  some  like  them ;  and  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  have  the  mopey 
they  would  cost  to  buy  something  for  Alice ;  and  just  when 
I  said  so  you  came  in,  sir,  and  she  said  what  she  did.  I  was 
yery  nuich  a^jhamed.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  you,  sir,  at  all, 
nor  of  New  Year." 

"Then  you  would  like  something  else  better  than  money.** 

"  No,  sir,  nothing  at  all  if  you  please.  If  you'll  only  be 
so  good  as  not  to  give  me  this  I  will  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you  indeed ;  and  please  not  to  think  I  could  be  so  shame- 
ful as  you  thought  I  was." 

Ellen's  face  was  not  to  be  withstood.  The  old  gentle- 
man took  the  bill  from  her  hand. 

"  I  will  never  think  any  thing  of  you,"  said  he,  "  but  what 
is  the  very  tip-top  of  honourable  propriety.  But  you  make 
me  ashamed  now — what  am  I  going  to  do  with  this  ?  Here 
have  you  come  and  made  me  a  present,  and  I  feel  very 
awkward  indeed." 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  do  with  it,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  laugh- 
ing, though  in  imminent  danger  of  bursting  into  tears ; — 
"1  am  very  glad  it  is  out  of  my  hands." 

"  But  you  needn't  think  I  am  going  to  let  you  off  so,"  said 
he ;  "you  must  give  me  half-a-dozcn  kisses  at  least  to  prove 
that  you  have  forgiven  me  for  making  so  great  a  blunder." 

"Half-a-dozen  is  too  many  at  once,"  said  Ellen,  gayly; 
"  three  now  and  three  to-night." 

So  she  gave  the  old  gentleman  three  kisses,  but  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms  and  gave  her  a  dozen  at  least ;  after  which 
he  found  out  that  the  waiter  was  holding  a  cup  of  coffee  at 
his  elbow,  and  Ellen  went  back  to  her  place  with  a  very 
good  appetite  for  her  breakfast. 

Afler  breakfast  the  needlecases  were  delivered.     Both 

re  the  most  entire  satia&ctioa.    'W.t^.  0»x«tfi«^  «»k<knA. 

daughter  that  she  would  cpitA  i*  \\«£  \mk^^  %.i^3^^  % 
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a  red  rose  on  the  cover,  and  that  she  liked  the  inscription 
extremely ;  which  the  little  girl  acknowledged  to  have  been 
a  joint  device  of  her  own  and  Ellen's.  Ellen's  bag  gaye 
great  delight,  and  was  paraded  all  over  the  house. 

Afler  the  bustle  of  thanks  and  rejoicing  was  at  last  over, 
and  when  she  had  a  minute  to  herself,  which  Ellen  Chaunoej  . 
did  not  give  her  for  a  good  while,  Ellen  bethought  her  of  i 
her  flowers, — a  sweet  gift  still  to  be  made.  Why  not  make 
it  now  ?  why  should  not  Alice  have  the  pleasure  of  them  all 
day  ?  A  bright  thought !  Ellen  ran  forthwith  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  and  after  a  long  admiring  look  at  her  treas- 
ures, carried  them  glass  and  all  to  the  library,  where  Alios 
and  John  often  were  in  the  morning  alone.  Alice  thanked 
her  in  the  way  she  liked  best,  and  then  the  flowers  were 
smell ed  and  admired  afresh. 

^^  Nothing  could  have  been  pleasanter  to  me,  Ellie,  except 
Mr.  Marshman's  gift." 

"  And  what  was  that,  Alice  ?    I  haven't  seen  it  yet." 

Alice  pulled  out  of  her  pocket  a  small  round  morocoo 
case,  the  very  thing  that  Ellen  had  thought  looked  like  a 
dumpling  under  the  napkin,  and  opened  it. 

"  It's  Mr.  John !"  exclaimed  Ellen.     "  O  how  beautiful !" 

Neither  of  her  hearers  could  help  laughing. 

"It  is  very  fine,  Ellie,"  said  Alice;  "you  are  quite  right. 
Now  I  know  what  was  the  business  that  took  John  to  Ran- 
dolph every  day,  and  kept  him  there  so  long,  while  I  was 
wondering  at  him  unspeakably.  Kind,  kind  Mr.  Marshman." 

"  Did  Mr.  John  get  any  thing  7" 

"  Ask  him,  Ellie." 

"  Did  you  get  any  thing,  Mr.  John  1"  said  Ellen,  going  up 
to  him  where  he  was  reading  on  the  sofa. 

"  I  got  this,"  said  John,  handing  her  a  little  book  which 
lay  beside  him. 

"What  is  this?  Wime's— Wiem's— Life  of  Washing- 
ton— Washington  1  he  was — May  I  look  at  it  1" 

"  Certainly !" 

She  opened  the  book,  and  presently  sat  down  on  the  floor 
where  she  was  by  the  side  of  the  sofa.     Whatever  she  had 
found  within  the  leaves  of  the  book,  she  had  ejet\A\wVj  Vc^ 
herself.   An  hour  passed.     Ellen  had  nol  si^VL«a  ot  TCi<^^%il 
except  to  turn  aver  ieayes. 
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«  Ellen  !"  said  John. 

She  looked  up,  her  cheeks  coloured  high. 

"  What  have  you  found  there  7"  said  her,  smiling. 

^*  O  a  great  deal !  But— did  Mr.  Marshman  give  you  this  V^ 

"  No." 

^^  Oh !"  said  Ellen,  looking  puzzled, — "  I  thought  you  said 
you  got  this  this  morning." 

"  No,  I  got  it  last  night.     I  got  it  for  you,  Ellie." 

"  For  me !"  said  Ellen,  her  colour  deepening  very  much, 
— "  for  me !  did  you  1  O  thank  you  !— oh  Pm  so  much 
obliged  to  you,  Air.  John." 

"  It  is  only  an  answer  to  one  of  your  Questions." 

"  This !  is  it  ? — I  dOn't  know  what,  I  am  sure.  Oh  I 
wish  I  could  do  something  to  please  you,  Mr.  John  !" 

''You  shall,  Ellie;  you  shall  give  me  a  brother's  right 
again." 

Blushingly  Ellen  approached  her  lips  to  receive  one  of 
his  grave  kisses ;  and  then,  not  at  all  displeased,  went  down 
on  the  floor  and  was  lost  in  her  book. 

Oh  the  long  joy  of  that  New  Year's  day  1 — ^how  shall  it 
be  told  ?  The  pleasure  of  that  delightful  book,  in  which  she 
was  wrapped  the  whole  day  ;  even  when  called  off,  as  she 
oflen  was,  by  Ellen  Chauncey  to  help  her  in  fifty  little  mat- 
ters of  business  or  pleasure.  These  were  attended  to,  and 
faithfully  and  cheerfully,  but  the  book  was  in  her  head  all  the 
while.  And  this  pleasure  was  mixed  with  Alice's  pleasure, 
the  flowers  and  the  miniature,  and  Mr.  Marshman's  restored 
kindness.  She  never  met  John's  or  Alice's  eye  that  day 
without  a  smile.  Even  when  she  went  to  be  dressed  her 
book  went  with  her,  and  was  laid  on  the  bed  within  sight, 
ready  to  be  taken  up  the  moment  she  was  at  liberty.  Ellen 
Chauncey  lent  her  a  white  frock  which  was  found  to  answer 
very  well  with  a  tuck  let  out ;  and  Alice  herself  dressed 
her.  While  this  was  doing,  Margaret  Dunscombe  put  her 
head  in  at  the  door  to  ask  Anne,  Miss  Sophia's  maid,  if  she 
was  almost  ready  to  come  and  curl  her  hair. 

''  Indeed  I  can't  say  that  I  am.  Miss  Margaret,"  said  Anne. 
^'  I've  something  to  do  for  Miss  Humphreys,  and  Miss  Sophia 
k't  ao  niuch  as  done  the  first  thing  towards  beginning  to 
\  jet    It'll  be  a  good\iovit  w^^xawt^'' 
■rot  went  avsay  exc\a\TC»n%  Vm^ga^eofiLi  ^ia^ 
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could  get  nobody  to  help  her,  and  would  have  to  wait  till 
every  body  was  down  stairs. 

A  few  minutes  afler  she  heard  Ellen's  voice  at  the  door 
of  her  room  asking  if  she  might  come  in. 

"  Yes — who's  that  1 — what  do  you  want  ?" 

« I'll  fix  your  hair  if  you'll  let  me,"  said  Ellen. 

"  You  ?     I  don't  believe  you  can." 

"  O  yes  I  can ;  I  used  to  do  mamma's  very  often ;  I  am 
not  afraid  if  you'll  trust  me." 

"  Well,  thank  you,  I  don't  care  if  you  try  then,"  said 
Mai^ret,  seating  herself, — "  it  won't  do  any  harm  at  any 
rate ;  and  I  want  to  be  down  stairs  before  any  body  gets 
here  ;  I  think  it's  half  the  fun  to  see  them  come  in.  Bless 
me !  you're  dressed  and  all  ready." 

Margaret's  hair  was  in  longthick  curls ;  it  was  not  a  tri- 
fling matter  to  dress  them.  Ellen  plodded  through  it  pa- 
tiently and  faithfully,  taking  great  pains,  and  doing  the  work 
well ;  and  then  went  back  to  Alice.  Margaret's  thanks, 
not  very  gracefully  given,  would  have  been  a  poor  reward 
for  the  loss  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  pleasure.  But 
Ellen  was  very  happy  in  having  done  right.  It  was  no 
longer  time  to  read  ;  they  must  go  down  stairs. 

The  New  Year's  party  was  a  nondescript, — young  and  old 
together;  a  goodly  number  of  both  were  gathered  from  Ran- 
dolph and  the  neighbouring  country.  There  were  games  for 
the  young,  dancing  for  the  gay,  and  a  superb  supper  for  all ; 
and  the  big  bright  rooms  were  full  of  bright  faces.  It  was  a 
very  happy  evening  to  Ellen.  For  a  good  part  of  it  Mr. 
Marshman  took  possession  of  her,  or  kept  her  near  him ;  and 
his  extreme  kindness  would  alone  have  made  the  evening 
pass  pleasantly ;  she  was  sure  he  was  her  firm  friend  again. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Chauncey  found  occasion 
to  ask  her  about  her  journey  up  the  river,  without  at  all  men- 
tioning Margaret  or  what  she  had  said.  Ellen  answered  that 
she  had  come  with  Mrs.  Dunscombe  and  her  daughter. 

'*  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  time  *?"  asked  Mrs.  Chauncey. 

"  Why,  no,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen, — "I  don't  know — it  waa 
partly  pleasant  and  partly  unpleasant." 

"  What  made  it  so,  love?" 

"/  had  left  mamma  that  morning,  and  ^«X  xiv5A%xc\ft  >3»r 
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^'  But  jou  said  it  was  partly  pleasant?" 

'^  Oh  that  was  because  I  had  sudi  a  good  friend  on  board," 
said  Ellen,  her  &ce  lighting  up  as  lus  image  came  before 
her. 

"  Who  was  that  1" 

"  1  don't  know,  ma'am,  who  he  was." 

"  A  stranger  to  you  1" 

"  Yes,  ma'am — ^I  never  saw  him  before — I  wish  I  could 
see  him  again." 

"  Where  did  you  find  him?" 

^^  1  didn't  find  him — ^he  found  me,  when  I  was  sitting  up 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  boat." 

"  And  your  friends  with  you  ?" 

"  What  friends  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Dunscombe  and  her  daughter." 

"  No,  ma'am — they  were  down  in  the  cabin." 

'*  And  what  business  had  you  to  be  wandering  about  the 
boat  alone?"  said  Mr.  Marshman,  good-humouredly. 

*•*•  They  were  strangers,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  colouring  a  little. 

"  Well,  so  was  this  man — your  friend — a  stranger  too, 
wasn't  he  ?" 

"  O  he  was  a  very  different  stranger,"  said  Ellen,  smiling; 
— "  and  he  wasn't  a  stranger  long,  besides." 

"  Well,  you  must  tell  me  more  about  him, — come,  I'm 
ourious ; — what  sort  of  a  strange  friend  ^as  this?" 

'*  He  wasn't  a  strange  friend,  said  Ellen,  laughine ; — ^  he 
was  a  very,  very  good  friend ;  he  took  care  of  me  the  whole 
day  ;  he  was  very  good  and  very  kind." 

**  What  kind  of  a  man  ?"  said  Mrs.  Chaunoey ; — ''  a  gen- 
tleman ?" 

*^  O  yes,  ma'am !"  said  Ellen,  looking  surprised  at  the 
question.     '^  I  am  sure  he  was." 

"  What  did  he  look  like  ?" 

Ellen  tried  to  tell,  but  the  portrait  was  not  very  distinct. 

"  What  did  he  wear  ?     Coat  or  cloak  ?" 

*'  Coat — dark  brown,  I  think." 

"  This  was  in  the  end  of  October,  wasn't  it  ?" 

Ellen  thought  a  moment  and  answered  ^  yes." 

'^And  you  don't  know  his  name  ?" 
Fo^  ma'am ;  I  wish  I  did." 

tali  you,"  said  Mjw.  C2ft»MSM»^  %ii]K&a%V--^>Da  N^ 
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one  of  my  best  friends  too,  Ellen;  it  is  mj  brother,  Mr. 
George  Marshman." 

How  EUen^s  &ce  crimsoned !  Mr.  Marshman  asked  how 
she  knew. 

"  It  was  then  he  came  up  the  river,  you  know,  sir ;  and 
don't  you  remember  his  speaking  of  a  little  girl  on  board 
the  boat  who  was  travelling  with  strangers,  and  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  befriend  1  1  had  forgotten  it  entirely  till  a 
minute  or  two  ago." 

"  Miss  Margaret  Dunscombe !"  cried  George  Walsh, 
^^  what  kind  of  a  person  was  that  you  said  Ellen  was  so 
fond  of  when  you  came  up  the  river?" 

"  I  don't  know,  nor  care,"  said  Margaret.  "  Somebody 
she  picked  up  somewhere." 

"  It  was  Mr.  George  Marshman !'' 

*•  It  wasn't." 

"  Uncle  George !"  exclaimed  Ellen  Chauncey,  running  up 
to  the  group  her  cousin  had  quitted ; — "  My  uncle  George  1 
Do  you  know  uncle  George,  Ellen  f 

"  Very  much — I  mean — yes,"  said  Ellen. 

Ellen  Chauncey  was  delighted.  So  was  Ellen  Montgom- 
ery. It  seemed  to  bring  the  whole  family  nearer  to  her, 
and  they  felt  it  too.  Mrs.  Marshman  kissed  her  when  she 
heard  it,  and  said  she  remembered  very  well  her  son's  speak- 
ing of  her,  and  was  very  glad  to  find  who  it  was.  And  now, 
Ellen  thought,  she  would  surely  see  him  again  some  time. 

The  next  day  they  left  Ventnor.  Ellen  Chauncey  was 
very  sorry  to  lose  her  new  friend,  and  begged  she  would  come 
a^ain  '^  as  soon  as  she  could."  All  the  family  said  the  same. 
Mr.  Marshman  told  her  she  must  give  him  a  large  place  in 
her  heart,  or  he  should  be  jealous  of  her  "  strange  friend  ;'* 
and  Alice  was  charged  to  bring  her  whenever  she  came  to 
see  them. 

The  drive  back  to  Carra-carra  was  scarcely  less  pleasant 
than  the  drive  out  had  been  ;  and  home,  Ellen  said,  looked 
lovely.  That  is,  Alice's  home,  which  she  began  to  think  more 
her  own  than  any  other.  The  pleasure  of  the  past  ten  days, 
though  great,  had  not  been  unmixed  ;  the  week  that  followed 
was  one  of  perfect  enjoyment.  In  Mr.  Humphreys'  house- 
ho]d  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  peace  aw<i  ^MivVj  ^^^aJv.  «s«Ql 
a  child  could  feel,  and  in  which  suob  a  <Atti^  a»'E>\«a^\w% 
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ezceei^ingly.  The  drawing  lessons  went  on  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  other  lessons  were  begun ;  there  were  fine  long  walks, 
and  charming  sleigh-rides,  and  more  than  one  yint  to  Mrs. 
Vawse ;  and  what  Ellen  perhaps  liked  best  of  all,  the  long 
evenings  of  conversation  and  reading  aloud,  and  bright  fire- 
lights, and  brighter  sympathy  and  intelligence  and  affection. 
That  week  did  them  all  good,  and  no  one  more  than  Ellen. 

It  was  a  little  hard  to  go  back  to  Miss  Fortune's  and  be- 
gin her  old  life  there.  She  went  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
John  had  departed.     They  were  at  supper. 

"  Well !"  said  Miss  Fortune,  as  Ellen  entered, — "have 
you  got  enough  of  visiting?  1  should  be  ashamed  to  go 
where  I  wasn't  wanted,  for  my  part." 

"I  haven't,  aunt  Fortune,"  said  Ellen. 

*•*'  She's  been  nowhere  but  what's  done  her  good,"  said  Mr. 
Van  Brunt ;  ^^  she's  reely  growed  handsome  since  she's  been 
away." 

"  Grown  a  fiddlestick !"  said  Miss  Fortune. 

"  She  couldn't  grow  handsomer  than  she  was  before,"  said 
the  old  grandmother,  hugging  and  kissing  her  little  grand- 
daughter with  great  delight; — "the  sweetest  posie  in  the 
garden  she  always  was!" 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  looked  as  if  he  entirely  agreed  with  the 
old  lady.  That,  while  it  made  some  amends  for  Miss  For- 
tune's dryness,  perhaps  increased  it.  She  remarked,  that 
"she  thanked  Heaven  she  could  always  make  herself  con- 
tented at  home ;"  which  Ellen  could  not  help  thinking  was  a 
happiness  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  matter  of  the  collar,  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  the 
giver  or  receiver  had  the  most  satisfaction.  Ellen  bad  beg- 
ged him  not  to  speak  of  it  to  her  aunt ;  and  accordingly  one 
Sunday  when  he  came  there  with  it  on,  both  he  and  aha 
were  in  a  state  of  exquisite  delight.  Miss  Fortune's  atten- 
tion was  at  last  aroused ;  she  made  a  particular  review  of 
him,  and  ended  it  by  declaring  that  "he  looked  uncommonly 
dandified,  but  she  could  not  make  out  what  he  had  done  to 
himself;"  a  remark  which  transported  Mr.  Van  Brunt  and 
Ellen  beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence. 

Nancy's  Bible,  which  had  been  purchased  for  her  at  Ran- 
dolphj  was  given  to  her  tVie  fttaX.  o^'^tXxsxixV)  .    ¥.V\«wax- 
kmaly  watched  her  as  aba  *\o^\^  x>h««^  \x.  o^w^Ymi  Wa 
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blowing,  however,  very  decidccl  approbation  of  the  stj'le  of 
the  gift.     She  sfaook  her  head  once  or  twice,  and  then  said, 

"What  did  yiju  give  this  to  me  fi.r,  Ellen  1" 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  give  jou  something  for  New  Yeir," 
wid  EUcn, — "  and  I  thought  that  would  be  the  beat  thing,— 
if  you  would  only  rend  it, — it  would  innk?  yiju  no  happy  and 
good.'' 

•*  You  are  good,  1  Imlieve,"  said  Nam-y,  "  but  I  don't  ex- 
pect ever  to  be  myself — I  don't  think  I  eoiil4  bi>.  You  might 
sa  well  teach  a  uinke  not  tu  wrimle.'' 

"  I  am  not  good  at  all,"  said  Ellen, — "  we're  none  of  ua 
good," — and  tiie  lean  rOHB  to  her  eye)), — "  but  the  Bible  will 
teach  UB  how  to  be.  If  you'll  only  read  it ! — please  Nanay, 
do  \  lay  you  will  read  a  little  every  day." 

"  You  don't  want  me  to  make  a  promine  I  shouliln't  ke^ 
1  gUMa,  du  you  1" 

"  No,"  Hid  Ellon. 

"  Well,  1  sbonldn't  keep  that,  so  1  won't  promise  it ;  but  I 
tell  you  what  I  wi7/  do, — I'll  take  prucious  fine  care  of  it,  and 
keep  it  always  for  your  sake." 

"  Well,"  said  Ellen  sighing, — "  I  am  glad  you  will  even 
do  so  much  as  thuL  But  Nancy — before  you  fa^in  to  read 
the  Bible  you  may  have  to  go  where  you  never  can  read  it, 
nor  be  luippy  nor  good  neither," 

Nancy  niude  no  auswur,  but  walked  away,  Ellen  thought, 
rather  more  soberly  than  usunl. 

Thin  conversation  had  cont  Ellen  some  effort.  It  had  not 
been  made  without  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  some  prayer. 
Sie  oould  not  hope  she  had  done  much  good,  but  she  bad 
done  her  duty.  And  it  Itapuened  that  Mr,  Van  Brunt, 
Manding  behind  the  angle  of  the  wall,  had  heard  every 
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CHAPTER  V. 

If  cnt  1m  wialMd,  now  he  looped  tore. 


Fairmx. 


•«. 


ELLEN'S  life  had  nothing  to  mark  it  for  many  montha. 
The  rest  of  the  winter  passed  quietly  away,  every  day 
being  full  of  employment.  At  home  the  state  of  matters 
was  rather  bettered.  Either  Miss  Fortune  was  softened  by 
Ellen's  gentle  inoffensive  ways  and  obedient  usefulness,  or 
she  had  resolved  to  bear  what  oould  not  be  helped,  and  make 
the  best  of  the  little  inmate  she  oould  not  get  rid  of.  She 
was  certainly  resolved  to  make  the  mo«/  of  her.  Ellen  was 
kept  on  the  jump  a  great  deal  of  the  time ;  she  was  runner 
of  errands  and  maid  of  all  work ;  to  set  the  table  and  clear  it 
was  only  a  trifle  in  the  list  of  her  every-day  duties ;  and  they 
were  not  ended  till  the  last  supper  dish  was  put  away  and 
the  heart  h  swept  up.  Miss  Fortune  never  spared  herself  and 
never  spared  Ellen,  so  long  as  she  had  any  oeoasion  for  her. 
There  were  however  long  pieces  of  time  that  were  left 
free ;  these  Ellen  seized  for  her  studies  and  used  most  dili- 
gently. Urged  on  by  n  three  or  four-fold  motive.  For  the 
love  of  them,  and  for  her  own  sake, — that  John  might  think 
she  had  done  well, — that  she  might  presently  please  and  Mt- 
isfy  Ali(X>, — above  all,  that  her  mother's  wishes  might  be 
answered.  This  thought,  whenever  it  came,  was  a  spur  to  her 
efforts ;  so  was  oaeh  of  the  others ;  and  Christian  feeling  added 
another  and  kept  all  the  re^t  in  tbrce.  Without  this,  indo- 
lence might  have  weakened,  or  temptation  surprised  her  res- 
olution ;  little  Ellen  was  open  to  both ;  but  if  ever  she  found 
herself  growing  careless,  from  either  cause,  conscience  was 
sure  to  smite  tier ;  and  then  would  rush  in  all  the  motives 
that  called  upon  her  to  perseveTQ.  ^ooii  ^vX^DSoXxAtM^Wu^uL 
brinfr  Itfi  reward.     W\t\\  AiA\^\\t  sW  ^va\w^\»w\^  «9£S^b6i% 
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the  better  of  difficulties,  begiiitiiiig  to  Me  a  little  through  tbs 
iniBts  of  ignorance,  ni&king  some  sensiblo  progress  on  the 
long  road  of  learniog.  Study  grew  delightful ;  her  Ibmoim 
with  Alice  one  of  her  greatest  t^njoyniente.  And  as  they 
were  a  labour  of  love  to  both  teacher  and  scholar,  and  u  it 
was  the  aim  of  vwAi  to  see  quite  to  the  bottom  of  every 
matter,  where  it  was  possible,  aiid  to  leavu  no  diRicuUies  be- 
hind them  OD  the  road  which  they  had  not  cleared  away,  no 
wonder  £llen  went  forward  steadily  and  rapidly.  Keadiag 
nlso  became  a  wonderful  pleasure.  Wieuis'  Life  of  Wash- 
ington was  read,  and  read,  nud  I'ead  over  aguin,  till  she  al- 
most knew  it  by  heart ;  and  from  that  she  went  to  Alioe'i 
library,  and  ransacked  tt  fur  what  would  suit  her.  Happily 
it  was  a  well-picked  one,  aiid  Ellen  could  not  light  upon  many 
books  that  *-ould  do  her  mischief.  For  those,  Alice's  wian 
was  enough ; — she  never  opened  them.  Furthermore  Alice 
insisted  that  when  £llen  had  once  fairly  begun  a  Itook  ihe 
fihould  go  through  with  it ;  not  capriciously  leave  it  for  auotb- 
er,  nor  have  halfa  dozen  about  at  a  time.  But  when  Ellenlutd 
refld  i  t  once  she  commonly  wanted  to  go  over  it  again,  and.  sel- 
dom laid  it  ssideunttl  she  had  sucked  the  sweelnci«all  out  ofit 
As  for  drawing,  it  could  not  go  on  very  lUst  while  the  oold 
weather  lasted.  Ellen  had  no  place  ikt  home  where  she  could 
spread  out  her  paper  and  copieM  without  dimfrer  of  being  dis- 
turbed. Her  only  chance  was  at  the  pamnnage.  John  had 
put  all  her  pencils  in  order  before  he  uent,  and  had  lefl  her 
an  abundance  of  copies,  marked  as  she  was  to  take  them. 
They,  or  some  of  them,  were  bestowed  in  Alice's  desk  ;  and 
whenever  Ellen  had  a  spare  hourortwo,  of  a  line  morning  or 
afternoon,  she  made  the  l>est  of  her  way  to  the  mountain; 
it  mode  no  difiereuce  whether  Alice  were  at  home  or  not ; 
she  went  in,  coaxed  up  the  fire,  and  he^an  her  work.  It 
happened  many  a  time  that  Alice,  mming  home  from  a  walk 
ora  run  in  the  woods,  xaw  the  little  hood  and  cloak  on  the 
settee  before  she  opened  the  glass  door,  and  knew  very  well 
how  she  should  find  Ellen,  bending  intently  over  her  desk, 
'llieac  nins  to  the  mountain  were  very  frequent ;  sometimes 
to  dmw,  KometimCH  to  recite,  alwavs  to  see  Alice  and  be 
happy.  Ellen  grew  rosy  and  hai'dy,  and  in  spite  ofber  sepa- 
ratlon  from  har  mothe.r,  she  was  very  \«i^\i\  Xw>.  Vi%t  «v 
ire/w  and  varii^I  *.«-iipation  msdv  xW»  ^ussJxVift-    'Swb  >ai^ 
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no  time  to  indulge  useless  sorrow;  on  the  contrary,  her 
thoughts  were  taken  up  with  agreeable  matters,  either  doing 
or  to  be  done ;  and  at  night  she  was  far  too  tired  and  sleepy 
to  lie  'iwako  musing.  And  besides,  she  hoped  that  hia 
mother  would  come  back  in  the  spring,  or  the  summer  at 
fiirthest.  It  is  true  Ellen  had  no  liking  for  the  kind  of  busi- 
ness her  aunt  gave  her ;  it  was  otlentimes  a  trial  of  temper 
and  patience.  Miss  Fortuue  was  not  the  pleasaiitest  work- 
mistress  in  the  world,  and  Ellen  was  apt  to  wish  to  be  doing 
something  else ;  but  utler  ail  this  was  not  amiss.  Besides 
the  discipline  of  ohanicter,  these  trials  nmde  the  pleasant 
things  with  which  they  were  mixed  up  seem  doubly  pleasant; 
the  disagreeable  parts  of  her  life  relished  the  agreeable  won- 
derfully. After  spending  the  whole  morning  with  Mist 
Fortune  in  the  <le(>lhs  of  housework,  how  delightful  it  was 
to  forget  all  in  drawing  some  nice  little  cottage  with  a  bit  of 
■tone  wall  and  a  barrel  in  front ;  or  to  go  with  Alice,  in 
thought,  to  the  south  of  France,  and  learn  how  the  peasants 
manage  their  vines  and  make  the  wine  from  them ;  or  run  over 
the  KiH-k  of  GibraltHi'  with  the  monkeys ;  or  at  another  time, 
seated  on  a  little  bench  in  the  chimney  comer,  when  the  fire 
blazed  up  well,  before  the  caudles  were  lighted,  to  forget  the 
kitchen  and  the  supper  and  her  bustling  aunt,  and  sail  round 
the  world  with  (laptain  Cook.  Yes — these  things  were  all 
the  sweeter  for  being  tasted  by  snatches. 

8prin<j;  brought  new  occupation ;  household  labours  began 
to  increasu  in  number  and  measure ;  her  leisure  times  were 
shortened.  Hut  pleasures  were  increased  too.  When  the 
snow  went  otf.  and  spring-like  days  began  to  come,  and  birda' 
notes  wer«>  heard  again,  and  the  trees  put  out  their  young 
leaves,  an<l  the  bn^wn  mountains  were  looking  sofl  and  green, 
Ellen's  heart  bounded  at  the  sight.  The  springing  grass  was 
lovely  io  see;  dandelions  were  marvels  of  beauty;  to  her 
each  wild  wood-flower  was  a  never  to  be  enough  admired 
and  loved  wi>uder.  She  used  to  take  long  rambles  with  Mr. 
Van  Brunt  when  business  led  him  to  the  woods,  sometimes 
riding  part  of  the  way  on  the  ox-sled.  Always  a  basket  for 
flowers  went  aloti^;  and  when  the  sled  stopped,  she  would 
waudttr  all  aroiuid  seeking  among  the  piled-up  dead  leaves 
£br  the  white  wind-flower,  and  pTQ\X>f  \\XX\&Van%^«Mi  Umxl- 
AwAi.  und  delieatft  blood-rool,  and  X\wt  ^VA  ^vcwvx^xa.  «a^ 
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oolumbine ;  and  many  others  the  names  of  which  she  did  not 
know.  Tliey  were  like  friends  to  Ellen ;  she  gathered  them 
affectionately  as  well  as  admiringly  into  her  little  basket,  and 
seemed  to  purify  herself  in  their  pure  companionship.  Even 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  came  to  have  an  indistinct  notion  that  Ellen 
and  flowers  were  made  to  be  together.  Afler  he  found  what 
a  pleasure  It  was  to  her  to  go  on  these  expeditions,  he  made 
It  a  point,  whenever  he  was  bound  to  the  woods  of  a  fine 
day,  to  come  to  the  house  for  her.  Miss  Fortune  might 
object  as  she  pleased ;  he  always  found  an  answer ;  and  at 
last  Ellen  to  her  great  Joy  would  be  told,  "  Well !  go  get 
your  bonnet  and  be  off  with  yourself.^  Once  under  the 
shadow  of  the  big  trees,  the  dried  leaves  crackling  beneath 
her  feet,  and  alone  with  her  kind  conductor, — and  Miss  For- 
tone  and  all  in  the  world  that  was  disagreeable  was  forgot- 
ten— forgotten  no  more  to  be  remembered  till  the  walk 
should  come  to  an  end.  And  it  would  have  surprised  any 
body  to  hear  the  long  conversations  she  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
kept. up, — he,  the  silentest  man  in  Thirl  wall !  Their  talk 
often  rain  upon  trees,  among  which  Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  at 
home.  Ellen  wanted  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  aa 
well  as  with  the  little  flowers  that  grew  at  their  feet ;  and  he 
tried  to  teach  her  how  to  know  each  separate  kind  by  the 
bark  and  leaf  and  manner  of  growth.  The  pine  and  hem- 
lock and  fir  were  easily  learnt ;  the  white  bircn  too ;  beyond 
those  at  first  she  was  perpetually  confounding  one  with  an- 
other. Mr.  Van  Brunt  had  to  go  over  and  over  his  instruo- 
tbna ;  never  weary,  always  vastly  amused.  Pleasant  lessons 
these  were  I  Ellen  thought  so,  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt  thought 
flo  too. 

Then  there  were  walks  with  Alice,  pleasanter  still,  if  that 
could  be.  And  even  in  the  house  Ellen  managed  to  keep  a 
token  of  spring-time.  On  her  toilet-table,  the  three  uncouth 
legs  of  which  were  now  hidden  by  a  neat  dimity  cover,  there 
always  stood  a  broken  tumbler  with  a  supply  of  flowers. 
Hie  supply  was  very  varied,  it  is  true ;  sometimes  only  a 
handfiil  of  dandelions,  sometimes  a  huge  bunch  of  lilac  flow- 
ers, which  could  not  be  persuaded  to  stay  in  the  glass  without 
the  help  of  the  wall,  against  which  it  leaned  in  ver^  Mxvdv^- 
Sed  tftyle;  sometimes  the  bouquet  wa&ot  t«8^^  ^^v:»XA%ac^ 
bemutiiul  wild  Oowen.     All  weredmtmVii^Vii'EX'wf^^l^ 
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As  the  davs  grew  long  and  the  weather  warm,  Alice  and 
she  bogan  to  make  frequent  trips  to  the  Gat's  back,  and 
French  came  very  mnch  into  &ahion.  They  generally  took 
Sharp  to  ease  the  long  way,  and  rested  themselves  with  a 
good  stay  on  the  mountain.  Their  coming  was  always  a  joy 
to  the  old  ladv.  She  was  dearlv  fond  of  them  both,  and  de- 
lighted  to  hear  from  their  lips  the  language  she  loved  best. 
After  a  time  they  spoke  nothing  else  when  with  her.  She 
was  well  qualified  to  teach  them :  and.  indeed,  her  general 
education  had  been  far  from  contemptible,  though  nature  had 
done  more  for  her.  As  the  language  grew  familiar  to  them, 
she  loved  to  tell  and  they  to  hear  long  stories  of  her  youth 
and  native  country, — scenes  and  people  so  very  different 
from  all  Ellen  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of;  and  told  in  a  lively 
simple  style  which  she  could  not  have  given  in  English,  and 
with  a  sweet  colouring  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling. 
Many  things  made  these  visits  good  and  pleasant.  Tt  was 
not  the  least  of  Alice^s  and  Illlen's  joy  to  carry  their  old 
friend  something  that  might  be  for  her  comfort  in  her  lonely 
way  of  life.  For  even  Miss  Fortune  now  and  then  told 
Ellen  *'  she  might  take  a  piece  of  that  cheese  along  with 
her ;"  or  *'  she  wondered  if  the  old  lady  would  like  a  litde 
fresh  meat  ? — she  guessed  she'd  cut  her  a  bit  of  that  nice 
lamb ;  she  wouldn't  want  but  a  little  piece.'''  A  singular 
testimony  this  was  to  the  respect  and  esteem  of  Mrs.  Vawae 
had  from  every  body.  Miss  Fortune  very,  very  seldom 
was  known  to  take  a  bit  from  her  own  comforts  to  add  to 
those  of  another.  The  ruling  passion  of  this  lady  was  thrift ; 
her  next,  good  housewifery.  First,  to  gather  to'  herself  and 
heap  up  of  what  the  world  most  esteems ;  after  that,  to  be 
known  as  the  most  thorough  housekeeper  and  the  smartest 
woman  in  Thirl  wall. 

Ellen  made  other  visits  she  did  not  like  so  well.  In  the 
course  of  the  wmtcr  and  summer  she  became  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  neighbourhood.  She  sometimes  went  with  her 
aimt  to  a  formal  tea-drinking,  one,  two,  three,  or  four  miles 
ofl^  as  the  case  might  be.  They  were  not  very  pleasant.  To 
some  places  she  was  asked  by  herself;  and  though  the  peo- 
ple invariably  showed  themselves  ver}'  kind,  and  did  uwir 
^■W  to  please  her,  Ellen  seldom  ca.te^\o  ^  ik«A«aGA\.voGuft\ 
Bven  home  and  Miaa  ¥oTtoMi^V»X\w.   T^^st^-^w*^ 
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few  exceptions ;  Jenuy  Hitchcock  was  one  of  her  favourites, 
and  Jane  Huff  was  another ;  and  all  of  their  respective  (hm- 
ilies  oaine  in,  with  good  reason,  for  a  share  of  her  regard, 
Mr.  Juniper  indeed  excepted.  Once  they  went  to  a  quilt- 
ing at  Squire  Dennison^s ;  the  house  was  spotlessly  neat  and 
well  ordered ;  the  people  all  kind ;  but  Ellen  thought  they 
did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  be  pleasant.  Dan  Dennison 
alone  had  no  stiffness  about  hitn.  Miss  Fortune  remarked 
with  pride  that  even  in  this  family  of  pretension,  as  she 
thought  it,  the  refreshments  could  bear  no  comparison  with 
hers.  Once  they  were  invited  to  tea  at  the  Lawsons* ;  but 
Ellen  told  Alice,  with  much  apparent  disgust,  that  she  never 
wanted  to  «>  aeain.  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  she  saw  oflen.  To 
Tbirlwall  Miss  Fortune  never  went. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  the  summer  Ellen  had  a  very  sreat 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  little  Ellen  Chauncey .  Once  Miss 
Sophia  brought  her,  and  once  her  mother;  and  the  last  time 
they  made  a  visit  of  two  weeks.  On  both  occasions  Ellen 
was  sent  for  to  the  parsonage  and  kept  while  they  stayed ; 
and  the  pleasure  that  she  and  her  little  friend  had  together 
oannot  be  told.  It  was  unmixed  now.  Rambling  about 
through  the  woods  and  over  the  fields,  no  matter  where,  it 
was  all  enchanting ;  helping  Alice  garden ;  helping  Thomas 
make  hay,  and  the  misdiief  they  did  his  haycocks  by  tum- 
bling opcMi  them, and  the  patience  with  which  he  bore  it;  the 
lookioff  for  eggs ;  the  helping  Margery  chum,  and  the  help- 
ing ea^  other  set  tables ;  the  pleasant  mornings  and  pleasant 
•veniogs  and  pleasant  mid-days, — it  cannot  be  told.  Long 
to  be  remembered,  sweet  and  pure,  was  the  pleasure  of  those 
aommer  days,  unclouded  by  a  shade  of  discontent  or  diaa- 
flfreament  on  either  brow.  Ellen  loved  the  whole  Marshman 
BBily  now,  for  the  sake  of  one,  the  one  she  had  first  known ; 
and  little  Ellen  Oiauncey  repeatedly  told  her  mother  in  pri- 
vate that  Ellen  Montgomery  was  the  very  nicest  girl  she  had 
ever  seen.  They  met  with  joy  and  parted  with  sorrow,  en- 
treating and  promising,  if  possible,  a  speedy  meeting  again. 

Amidst  all  the  improvement  and  enjoyment  of  these  sum- 
mer months,  and  they  had  a  great  deal  of  both  for  Ellen, 
tlwre  was  one  cause  of  sorrow  she  could  not  help  feeling, 
and  it  began  to  press  more  and  more.    L^\Xat% — \W|  ^jn&fo 
dowly^—axkd  when  they  came  tbey  "ww^  tioV.  %X  ^ 
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tory.  Th'.>i»e  in  ber  mother's  hand  dwindled  and  dwindled, 
till  at  last  there  came  only  mere  scraps  of  letters  from  her; 
and  sometimes  afler  a  long  interval  one  from  Captain  Mont- 
gomery would  come  alone.  Ellen^s  heart  sickened  with 
long-deferred  hope.  She  wondered  what  could  make  her 
mother  neglect  a  matter  so  necessary  for  her  happtneas; 
sometimes  she  fancied  they  were  travelling  about,  and  it 
might  be  inconvenient  to  write;  sometimes  she  thought 
perhaf»s  they  were  c^>ming  homo  without  letting  her  know, 
ond  would  suddenly  surprise  her  some  day  and  make  her 
half  lose  her  wits  with  joy.  But  they  did  not  come,  nor 
write ;  and  whatever  was  the  reason,  Ellen  felt  it  was  very 
sad,  and  sadder  and  sadder  as  the  summer  went  on.  Her 
own  letters  became  pitiful  in  their  supplications  for  letters ; 
they  had  been  very  cheerful  and  filled  with  encouraging 
matter,  and  in  part  they  were  still. 

For  a  while  her  mind  was  diverted  from  this  sad  sabject, 
and  her  brow  cleared  up,  when  John  came  home  in  August. 
As  before,  Alice  gained  Miss  Fortune's  leave  to  keep  her  at 
the  parsonage  the  whole  time  of  his  stay,  which  was  several 
weeks.  Ellen  wondered  that  it  was.  so  easily  granted,  bat 
she  was  much  too  happy  to  spend  time  in  tliinking  aboat 
it.  Miss  Fortune  had  several  reasons.  She  wns  unwillins 
to  displease  Miss  Humphreys,  and  conscious  that  it  would 
bo  a  shame  to  her  to  stand  openly  in  the  way  of  Ellen's 
good.  Besides,  though  Ellen's  services  were  lost  for  a 
time,  yet  she  said  she  got  tired  of  setting  her  to  work ;  she 
liked  to  dash  round  the  house  alone,  without  (kinking  what 
somebody  else  was  doing  or  ought  to  be  doing.  In  shoii 
she  liked  to  have  her  out  of  the  way  for  a  wlule.  Further- 
more, it  did  not  please  her  that  Mr.  Van  Brunt  and  her  lit- 
tle handmaid  were,  as  she  expressed  it,  "so  thiok.^  His  firet 
thought  and  his  last  thought,  she  said,  she  believed  were  for 
Ellon,  whether  she  came  in  or  went  out ;  and  Mns  Fortune 
was  accustomed  to  l>e  chief,  not  only  in  her  own  house,  but 
in  the  regards  of  all  who  came  to  it.  At  any  rate  the  leave 
was  granted  and  Ellen  wont. 

And  now  was  repeated  the  pleasure  of  the  first  week  in 

^hnuary.     It  would  have  been  increased,  but  that  increase 

^H|p  not  passible.     There  vcas  cyn\^  l\v«  ^\^<&t^KVKftYi«te«%»\ 

(y  u/ntor  an<l  lovelv  s^xuvuw  vi«A>ww\  V. -^^ — 
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vary  Jiot  in  Tliirlwall.  The  fields  and  hilU  ^^-cre  covered 
wid  green  instead  of  white ;  fluttering  leaves  had  taken  the 
plaee  of  snow-oovered  sprays  and  sparkling  icicles;  and  for 
the  keen  north  and  brisk  northwester,  sofl  summer  airs 
were  blowing.  Ellen  saw  no  other  difference, — axcept  that 
periiaps,  !f  it  could  be,  there  was  something  more  of  tender- 
ness in  the  manner  of  Alice  and  her  brother  towards  her. 
No  little  sister  oould  liave  been  more  cherished  and  cared 
ibr.  If  there  was  a  change,  Mr.  Humphreys  shared  it.  It 
is  true  he  seldom  took  much  part  in  the  conversation,  and 
seldomer  was  Mrith  them  in  any  of  their  pursuits  or  pleas- 
■res.  He  generally  kept  by  himself  in  his  study.  But 
wheneyer  be  did  speak  to  Ellen  his  tone  was  particularly 
gentle  and  his  look  Kind.  He  sometimes  called  her  **  My 
little  daughter,**  which  always  gave  Ellen  great  pleasure ; 
she  irould  jump  at  such  times  with  double  zeal  to  do  any 
thing  he  asked  her. 

Now  drawing  went  on  with  new  vigour  under  the  eye  of 
her  master.  KxA  many  things  beside.  John  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  with  her  in  various  ways.  He  made  her  read 
to  him;  he  helped  her  and  Alice  with  their  French;  he 
went  with  them  to  Mrs.  Vawse's;  and  even  Mr.  Hum- 
pbreys  went>there  too  one  aflemoon  to  tea.  How  much  El- 
Jen  enjoyed  that  afternoon !  They  took  with  them  a  great 
basket  of  provisions,  for  Mrs.  Vawse  could  nut  be  expected 
to  entertam  so  large  a  party;  and  borrowed  Jenny  Hitch- 
cock's pony,  which  with  old  John  and  Sharp  mounted 
three  of  the  company;  they  took  turns  in  walking.  No- 
body minded  that.  The  fine  weather,  the  btoutifui  moun- 
tain-top, the  general  pleasure,  Mr.  Humphreys'  uncommon 
spirits  and  talkablcness,  the  oddity  of  their  way  of  travel- 
ling, and  of  a  tea-party  up  on  the  '*  Cat's  back,"  and  further- 
more, the  fact  that  Nancy  stayed  at  home  and  behaved  very 
well  the  whole  time,  all  tosrether  Ailed  Ellen's  cup  of  hap- 
piness, for  the  time,  as  full  as  it  could  hold.  She  never 
forgot  that  afternoon.  And  the  ride  home  was  the  best  of 
all.  The  sun  was  low  by  the  time  they  reached  the  plain; 
long  shadows  lay  acn)ss  their  road  ;  the  soft  uir  just  stirred 
the  leaves  on  the  branches;  stillness  and  lovdm^ss  v(^x<i 
over  bJI  things ;  and  dovfu  the  inomUam  and  vi\oxi^>J^^  ^c^^^ 
through  the  open  country,  the  whole  "way,  JoYwv^t!^^^ 
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her  bridle ;  so  kind  in  his  care  of  her,  so  pleasant  in  Ms  talk 
to  her,  teaching  her  how  to  sit  in  the  saddle  and  hold  the 
reins  and  whip,  and  much  more  important  things  too,  that 
Ellen  thought  a  pleasanter  thing  could  not  be  uian  to  ride 
80.  Afler  that  they  took  a  great  many  rides,  borrowing 
Jenny's  pony  or  some  other,  and  explored  the 'beautiful 
country  far  and  near.  And  almost  daily  John  had  up  Sharp 
and  gave  Ellen  a  regular  lesson.  She  often  thought,  and 
sometimes  looked,  w'hat  she  had  once  said  to  him,  ^  \  wish 
I  could  do  something  for  you,  Mr.  John ;" — ^but  he  smiled 
at  her  and  said  nothing. 

At  last  he  was  gone.  And  in  all  the  week  he  had  been 
at  home,  and  in  many  weeks  before,  no  letter  had  come  for 
Ellen.  The  thought  had  been  kept  from  weighing  upon  her 
by  the  thousand  pleasures  that  filled  up  every  moment  of 
his  stay ;  she  could  not  be  sad  then,  or  only  for  a  minute ; 
hope  threw  off  the  sorrow  as  soon  as  it  was  felt ;  and  she 
forgot  how  time  flew.  But  when  his  visit  was  over,  and  she 
went  back  to  her  old  place  and  her  old  lifo  at  her  aunt's,  the 
old  feeling  cumo  back  in  greater  strength.  She  began  again 
to  count  the  days  and  the  weeks ;  to  feel  the  bitter  unsatis- 
fied longing.  Tears  would  drop  down  upon  her  Bible ;  tears 
streamed  from  her  eyes  when  she  prayed  that  God  would 
make  her  mother  well  and  bring  her  home  to  her  quickly, 
—oh  quicklv  ! — and  little  Ellen's  face  began  to  wear  oaoe 
more  something  of  its  old  look. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fewt  and  the  forrow* 
All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restlesa,  oivntlifled  longing, 
All  the  doll  deep  pain,  and  conataat  anguish  of  patleaoe  I 

LoiwrsiAow. 

• 

ONE  day  iu  the  early  part  of  September,  dhe  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  house  at  the  little  wicket  that  opened  on 
the  road.  With  her  back  against  the  open  gate,  she  was  gently 
moving  it  to  and  fro,  half  enjoying  the  weather  and  the  soene, 
half  indulging  the  melancholy  mood  which  drove  her  from 
the  presence  of  her  bustling  aunt.  The  gurgling  sound  of  the 
brook  a  few  steps  off  was  a  great  deal  more  soothing  to  her 
ear  than  Miss  Fortune's  sharp  tones.  By  and  by  a  horseman 
came  in  sight  at  the  far  end  of  the  road,  and  the  brook  was 
forgotten.  What  made  Ellen  look  at  him  so  sharply  1  Poor 
child,  she  was  always  expecting  news.  At  first  she  could 
only  see  that  the  man  rode  a  white  horse ;  then,  as  he  oame 
nearer,  an  odd  loopcd-up  hat  showed  itself — and  something 
queer  in  his  hand, — what  was  it  ?  who  is  it  ? — ^The  old  news- 
man !  Ellen  was  sure.  Yes — she  could  now  see  his  saddle- 
bags, and  the  white  horse-tail  set  in  a  handle  with  which  he 
was  brushing  away  the  flies  from  his  horse ;  the  tin  trumpet 
was1n  liis  other  liand,  to  blow  withal.  lie  was  a  venerable 
old  figure  with  all  his  oddities ;  dad  in  a  suit  of  snuff  brown, 
with  a  neat  quiet  look  about  him,  he  and  the  saddlebags  and 
the  white  horse  jogged  on  together  as  if  they  belonged  to 
nothing  else  in  the  world  but  each  other.  In  an  ecstasy  of 
fear  and  hope  Ellen  watched  the  pace  of  the  old  horse  to  see 
if  it  gave  any  sign  of  slackening  near  the  gate.  Her  breath 
oame  short,  she  hardly  breath^  at  all,  she  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot.  Would  ho  stop,  or  vras  he  goins  on  I 
Oh  the  long  agony  of  two  minutes ! — He  stoi^^jed.  Ellea 
went  towMfdB  bim. 
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"  What  little  gal  is  tlii»  f  said  he. 

^*  I  am  Ellen  Montgomery,  sIf/'  said  Ellen  eagerlj ;— • 
"Miss  Fortune's  niece — I  live  here." 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  old  man,  taking  up  his  aaddleban 
— "  Miss  Fortune's  nieoe,  eb?  Well — ^I  oelieTe — as  Vy% 
got  somethin'  for  her — somethin'  here — aunt  weil,  eh?" 

"Yes,  sir/' 

"That's  niore  than  you  be,- ain't  ftl^  said  he,  g^Janchag 
Bidewavs  at  Ellen's  face.  '^  How  do  you  know  but  Fto  got  a 
letter  fox  you  here,  eh  ?" 

The  colour  rushed  to  that  face,  and  she  clasped  her  hands. 

"  No,  dear,  no,"  said  he, — "  I  ha'n't  got  any  for  you — ^it'a 
for  the  old  lady— there,  run  in  with  it,  dear.'' 

But  Ellen  knew  before  she  touched  it  that  it  was  a  foreign 
letter,  and  dashed  into  the  house  with  it,  Misa  Fortune 
coolly  sent  her  back  to  pay  the  postage. 

Wnen  she  came  in  a^in  her  aunt  waa  still  reading  the 
letter.  But  her  look,  Ellen  ftlt,  was  unpromising.  She 
did  not  venture  to  speak ;  expectation  was  chilled.  She 
stood  till  Miss  Fortune  began  to  fold  up  the  paper, 

''  Is  tlierc  nothing  for  me  ?"  she  said  then  timidly. 

"  No.^' 

"O  why  don't  she  write  tome!"  cried  Ellen,  bursting 
into  tears. 

Miss  Fortune  stalked  about  the  room  without  any  par- 
ticular purpose,  as  &r  as  could  be  seen. 

"It  is  very  strange!"  said  Ellen  sorrowfiilly, — ^^I  am 
afraid  she  is  worse— does  papa  say  she  is  worse  ?" 

"No."  ^^       ^ 

"  O  if  she  had  only  sent  me  a  message !     I  should  thinfc 
she  might ;  O  I  wish  she  had ! — three  words  l—does  paps 
say  why  she  don't  write  1" 

^*  No." 

"  It  is  very  strange!"  repeated  poor  Ellen. 

''  Your  father  talks  of  coming  home,"  said  Miss  Fortan*, 
after  a  few  minutes,  during  which  Ellen  had  been  silentJy 
weeping. 

"  Home !— Then  she  must  be  better !"  said  Ellsii  witii  nsur 
life ;  "  does  papa  say  she  is  better  I** 

^Bat  what  does  ha  mtaaaV  sMdlL\^axk^IMl!UB\l  v-^\^»e^\ 
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866  what  he  means ;  he  doesn't  say  she  is  woi-se,  and  he 
doesQ^t  say  she  is  better, — what  dois  he  say  ?'' 
^  He  don't  say  much  about  any  thing." 
^  Does  he  say  when  they  are  coming  home  V* 
MisB  Fortune  mumbled  something  about  '^  Spring,"  and 
whisked  off  to  the  buttery ;  Ellen  thought  no  more  was  to 
be  got  out  of  her.     She  felt  miserable.     Her  &ther  and  her 
aunt  both  seemed  to  act  strangely ;  and  where  to  find  com- 
ibrt  she  soaroely  knew.     She  nad  one  day  been  telling  her 
doubts  and  sorrows  to  John.     He  did  not  try  to  raise  her 
hopes,  bat  said, "  Troubles  will  come  in  this  world,  £l]ie;  the 
best  is  to  trust  them  and  ourselves  to  our  dear  Saviour,  and  . 
let  trials  drive  us  to  him.     Seek  to  love  him  more  and  to  be 
patient  under  his  will ;  the  good  Shepherd  means  nothing  but 
kindness  to  any  iamb  in  his  flock, — ^you  may  be  sure  of  that, 
Ellie." 

Ellen  remembered  his  words  and  tried  to  follow  them  now, 
but  she  could  not  be  "  patient  under  his  will"  yet, — not  quite. 
It  was  very  hard  to  be  patient  in  such  uncertainty.  With 
swimming  eyes  she  turned  over  her  Bible  in  search  of  com- 
fort, and  found  it.  Her  eye  lit  upon  words  she  knew  very 
well,  but  that  were  like  the  fresh  sight  of  a  friend's  face  for 
all  that, — "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  y.e  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions."  There  is  no  parting  there,  thought  little  Ellen. 
She  cried  a  long  time ;  but  she  was  comforted  nevertheless. 
The  heart  that  rests  on  the  blessed  One  who  said  those 
*words  can  never  be  quite  desolate. 

For  several  days  things  went  on  in  the  old  train,  only  her 
aunt^she  thought,  was  sometimes  rather  queer, — ^not  quite  as 
usual  in  her  manner  towards  her.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  not 
rather  but  very  queer ;  he  scarce  spoke  or  looked  at  Ellen ; 
bolted  down  his  food  and  was  off  without  a  word ;  and  even 
stayed  away  entirely  from  two  or  three  meals.  She  saw 
nobody  else.  Weather  and  other  circumstances  prevented 
her  going  to  the  mountain. 

One  afternoon  she  was  giving  her  best  attention  to  a 
French  lesson,  when  she  heard  herself  called.     Miss  For- 
tune was  in  the  lower  kitchen  dipping  candlea.    Ellen  ran 
down. 
''Idoa't  know  what's  got  into  tVioKa  qb»i^^;^  w^^Kmh^ 
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Fortune. — '^  I  can^t  make  'em  hang  together;  the  tallow  ain*t 
good,  I  guess.     Where's  the  nearest  place  they  keep  bees." 

"They  have  got  bees  at  Mrs.  Hitchcock's,"  said  £llen. 

"  So  they  have  in  Egypt,  for  any  thing  I  know,"  said  her 
aunt ; — "  one  would  be  about  as  much  good  now  as  t'other. 
Mrs.  Lowndes! — that  ain't  far  off.  Put  on  your  bonnet, 
£Uen,  and  run  over  there,  and  ask  her  to  let  me  have  a  lit* 
tie  bees-wax.     FU  pay  her  in  something  she  likes  best." 

"Does  Mrs.  Lowndes  keep  bee-hives  1"  said  EUen doubt 
fully. 

"  No — she  makes  the  bees- wax  hersel^^  said  Miss  For- 
tune, in  the  tone  she  always  took  when  any  body  presumed 
to  sup()ose  she  might  be  mistaken  in  any  Uiing. 

"  How  much  shall  I  ask  for  f '  said  Ellen. 

"01  don't  know — a  pretty  good  piece." 

Ellen  was  not  very  clear  what  quantity  this  might  mean. 
However  she  wisely  asked  no  more  questions,  and  set  out 
upon  her  walk.  It  was  hot  and  disagreeable ;  just  the  time 
of  day  when  the  sun  had  most  power,  and  Mrs.  Lowndes' 
house  was  about  half  way  on  the  road  to  Alice's.  It  was 
not  a  place  where  Ellen  liked  to  go,  though  the  people  al- 
ways made  much  of  her ;  she  did  not  ianoy  them,  and  reg- 
ularly kept  out  of  their  way  when  she  could.  Miss  Mary 
Lawson  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Lowndes  and  her  daughter 
when  Ellen  came  in  and  briefly  gave  her  aunt's  message. 

"  Bees>wax,"  said  Mrs.  Lowndes, — "  well,  1  don't  know — 
How  much  does  she  want?" 

"  [  don't  know,  ma'am,  exactly ;  she  said  a  pretty  good 
piece." 

"  What's  it  for  \  do  you  know,  honey  1" 

''  I  believe  it's  to  put  in  some  tallow  for  candles,"  said 
Ellen ; — "  the  tallow  was  too  soft  she  said." 

"  I  didn't  know  Miss  Fortune's  tallow  was  ever  any  thing 
but  the  hardest,"  said  Sarah  Lowndes. 

"You  had  better  not  let  your  aunt  know  you've  told  on 
her,  Ellen,"  remarked  Mary  Lawson ;  "  she  won't  thank  yon.*' 

"  Had  she  a  good  lot  or  taller  to  make  up  ?"  inquired  the 
mother,  preparing  to  out  her  bees-wax. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am ;  she  had  a  big  kettle,  but  I  don't 
know  bow  full  it  waa." 
''  You  mmy  aa  well  eat  a  |pK>d  VMCft^xnia^'^i^fiAl^v^vi^ 
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About  it/*  sud  the  daughter ; — "  and  ask  her  to  let  iia  have 
a  piece  of  her  sage  cheese,  will  you  V* 

'*  la  it  worth  while  to  weigh  it  V'  whispered  Mrs.  Lowndes. 

Her  daughter  answered  in  the  same  tone,  and  Miss  Mary 
joming  them,  a  conversation  of  some  length  went  on  over 
die  bees-wax  which  Ellen  could  not  hear.  Hie  tones  of  the 
speakers  became  lower  and  lower ;  till  at  length  her  own 
name  and  an  incautious  sentence  were  spoken  more  distinct- 
ly and  reached  her. 

^*  Shouldn't  you  think  Miss  Fortune  might  put  a  black 
ribbon  at  least  on  her  bonnet  1" 

•*  Any  body  but  her  would." 

**  Hush ! "    They  whispered  again  under  breath. 

The  words  entered  Ellen's  heart  like  cold  iron.  She  did 
not  move,  hand  or  foot ;  she  sat  motionless  with  pain  and 
fear,  yet  what  she  feared  she  dared  not  think.  When  the 
bees-wax  was  given  her  she  rose  up  from  her  chair  and  stood 
gazinff  into  Mrs.  Lowndes'  fiioe  as  if  she  had  lost  her  senses. 

^My  goodness,  child,  how  you  look!"  said  that  lady. 
•*  What  ails  you,  honey  1" 

*^  Ma'am,"  said  Ellen, — *'  what  was  that  you  said,  about — " 

*'  About  what,  dear  1"  said  Mrs.  Lowndes,  with  a  startled 
look  at  the  others. 

^  About — a  ribbon — ^"  said  Ellen,  struggling  to  get  the 
words  out  of  white  lips. 

^'  My  goodness !"  said  the  other ; — ^  did  vou  ever  hear 
any  thing  like  that  ? — I  didn't  say  nothing  M>out  a  ribbon, 
dear." 

^'Do  you  suppose  her  aunt  ha'n't  told  herl"  said  Miss 
Mary  in  an  under  tone. 

"Told  me  what  T  cried  Ellen ;— "  Oh  what  ?— what  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  thousand  miles  off!"  said  Mrs.  Lowndes ; 
— **  I  don't  know,  dear — I  don't  know  what  it  is — Miss  Alios 
knows." 

^-Yes,  ask  Miss  Alice,"  said  Mary  Lawson ; — ^*she  knows 
better  thioi  we  do." 

Ellen  looked  doubtfully  from  one  to  the  other ;  then  as 
"  Go  ask  Miss  Alice,"  was  repeated  on  all  aidea,  liba  caught 
up  her  bonnet  and  flinging  the  bees- wax  from  her  hand  dart> 
ea  out  of  the  house.    Those  she  had  teft  lookai  at  eadbi 
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*' Ain't  that  too  bad  now!*'  exdaimed  Mn.  LowndM. 
crossing  the  room  to  shut  the  door.  '*  But  what  could  I  wkj  T 

"  Which  way  did  she  go  ?" 

**  I  don't  know  I  am  sure — I  had  no  head  to  look,  or  anj 
thing  else.  I  wonder  if  1  had  ought  to  ha'  told  her. — ^Butl 
couldn't  ha'  done  it." 

"  Just  look  at  her  bees-wax  !"  said  Sarah  Lowndes. 

"She  will  kill  herself  if  she  runs  up  the  mountain  at  tint 
rate,"  said  Mary  I^wson. 

They  all  made  a  rush  to  the  door  to  look  after  her. 

"She  ain't  in  sight," said  Mrs.  Lowndes ; — "if  she's  gone 
the  way  to  the  Nose  she's  got  as  far  as  them  big  poplars 
already,  or  she'd  be  some  where  this  side  of  'em  where  we 
could  see  her."' 

"  You  hadfi't  ought  to  ha'  let  her  go,  'ma,  in  all  this  sun,** 
said  Miss  I^owndes. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Lowndes,  "  she  scared  me  so  I 
hadn't  three  idees  left  in  my  head.  I  wish  I  knew  where 
she  was,  though,  poor  little  soul !" 

Ellen  was  fiir  on  her  way  to  the  mountain,  pressed  for- 
ward by  a  fear  that  knew  no  stay  of  heat  or  fatigue;  they 
were  little  to  her  that  day.  She  saw  nothing  on  her  way ; 
all  within  and  without  was  swallowed  up  in  that  one  feel- 
ing ;  yet  she  dared  not  think  what  it  was  she  feared.  She 
put  that  by.  Alice  knew,  Alice  would  tell  her ;  on  that 
goal  her  heart  fixed,  to  that  she  pressed  on ;  but  oh,  the 
while,  what  a  cloud  was  gathering  over  her  spirit,  and  grow- 
ing darker  and  darker.  Her  hurry  of  mind  and  hurry  of 
body  made  each  other  worse ;  it  must  be  so;  and  idien  she 
at  last  ran  round  the  comer  of  the  house  and  burst  in  at  the 
glass  door  she  was  in  a  frightful  state. 

Alice  started  up  and  fiu»d  her  as  she  came  in,  but  with  a 
look  that  stopped  Ellen  short.  She  stood  still ;  the  colour 
in  her  cheeks,  as  her  eyes  read  Alice's,  faded  quite  away ; 
words  and  the  power  to  speak  them  were  gone  togetlier. 
Alas !  the  need  to  utter  them  was  gone  too.  Alioe  burst 
into  tears  and  held  out  her  arms,  saving  only,  ^  My  poor 
ohild !"  Ellen  reached  her  arms,  and  strength  and  spirit 
seemed  to  fiiil  there.  Alice  thought  she  had  fainted ;  ake 
^~'^  lier  <m  the  sofa,  called  Uaar^orH^  sxid  inmi  ^hii^  ^anial 
weepjnf  bitterly  lieTtcM  aa  5i»  ^S^  w>.   V» 
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fitiating  however ;  Ellen's  senses  soon  came  back  ;  but  she 
seemed  like  a  person  stunned  with  a  great  blow,  and  Alice 
wished  grief  had  had  any  other  effect  upon  her.  It  lasted 
for  days.  A  kind  of  stupor  hung  over  her ;  tears  did  not 
come  ;  the  violent  strain  of  every  nerve  and  feeling  seemed 
to  have  left  her  benumbed.  She  would  sleep  long  heavy 
sleeps  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
p<rwer  to  do  any  thing  else. 

Her  adopted  sister  watched  her  constantly,  and  for  thoee 
days  lived  but  to  watch  her.  She  had  heard  all  Ellen's 
story  from  Mary  Lawsou  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt;  who  had 
both  been  to  the  parsonage,  one  on  Mrs.  Lowndes'  part,  the 
other  on  his  ov^-n,  to  ask  about  her ;  and  she  dreaded  that  a 
violent  fit  of  illness  might  be  brought  on  by  all  Ellen  had 
undeigone.  She  was  mistaken,  however.  Ellen  was  not 
ill ;  but  her  whole  mind  and  body  bowed  under  the  weight 
of  the  blow  that  had  come  upon  her.  As  the  first  stupor 
wore  off  there  were  indeed  more  lively  signs  of  grief;  she 
would  weep  till  she  wept  her  eyes  out,  and  that  often,  but 
it  was  y^ty  quietly ;  no  passionate  sobbing,  no  noisy  cry- 
ing ;  sorrow  had  taken  too  strong  hold  to  be  struggled  with, 
and  Ellen  meekly  bowed  her  head  to  it.  Alice  saw  this 
with  the  greatest  alarm.  She  had  refused  to  let  her  go  back  *" 
to  her  aunt's ;  it  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise  ;  yet  it  may 
be  that  Ellen  would  have  been  better  there.  The  busy  in- 
dustry to  whidi  ahe  would  have  been  forced  at  home  might 
have  roused  her ;  as  it  was,  nothing  drew  her,  and  nothing 
oould  be  found  to  draw  her,  from  her  own  thoushts.  Her 
interest  in  every  thing  seemed  to  be  gone.  Books  had  lost 
their  charm.  Walks  and  drives  and  staying  at  home  were 
all  one,  except  indeed  that  she  rather  liked  best  the  latter. 
Appetite  failed ;  her  cheek  grew  colourless ;  and  Alice  be- 
gan to  fear  that  if  a  stop  were  not  soon  put  to  this  gradual 
sinking  it  would  at  last  end  with  her  life.  But  all  her  ef- 
forts were  without  fruit ;  and  the  winter  was  a  sorrowful 
one  not  to  Ellen  alone. 

As  it  wore  on,  there  came  to  be  one  thing  in  which  Ellen 
again  took  pleasure,  and  that  was  her  Bible.     She  used  to 
get  alone  or  into  a  comer  with  it,  and  turn  the  leaves  over 
and  over;  looking  out  its  gentle  promviea  wv^  w^ftX.  ^ovsk.- 
HfNlng  words  to  tho  weak  and  the  sotrovim^,    ^\Mfc\w^\ft 
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i«--t  a'jjiin  in  tliat  liap|»\  ri'siinir.plai 
.Mild  i'\«'ii  \s  "nil  ifii'ali'r  juN  than  es  it 
thisjov  othMi  Ivcpl  company  with  hit 
of  any  thing  like  pJeusurc  roused 
though  Ellen's  look  of  sadness  gre^ 
not  seo  that  her  face  was  at  all  les 
iitfver  spoke  of  her  mother  afleronee 
ffhe  had  diod ;  she  never  hinted  at  h 
ing  in  an  agony,  **  I  shall  get  no  m 
dared  not  touch  upon  what  the  chi 
carefully  ;  though  Ellen  sometimes 
often  sat  for  hours  still  and  silent  w 
The  time  drew  nigh  when  John  ^ 
the  holidnvs.     In  the  mean  while  tb 
from  other  friends.     Mr.  Van  Brunt 
onough  to  set  the  whole  neighbouriK 
had  only  known  it ;  his  good  old  moi 
Va  wse  as  often  as  possible.    Miss  Foi 
caui<e,  as  she  said  to  herself,  ^' every 
about  what  was  none  of  their  busin* 
neither  she  nor  Ellen  knew  in  the  lei 
other,  the  visit  was  rather  a  dull  one, 
da    Jenny  Hitchcock  and  the  Hufi  i 
others,  came  now  and  then ;  but  Ellei 
of  them  all  but  Mrs.  Vawse.    Alioe 
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John  without  orjing,  and  now  came  in  with  her  Httle  grave 
iMe  prepared  not  to  give  waj.  His  first  look  had  l&e  to 
overset  it  alL 

^JQlieT'saidhe; — ^^  T  thought  everybody  vras  gone.  My 
dear  EUie !— " 

Ellen  could  hardly  stand  the  tone  of  these  three  words,  and 
ihe  bore  with  the  greatest  difiiculty  the  kiss  that  followed 
them ;  it  took  but  a  word  or  two  more,  and  a  glance  at  the 
old  look  and  smiJe,  to  break  down  entirely  all  her  guard. 
According  to  her  usual  fiishion  she  was  rushing  away ;  but 
John  held  her  fiwt,  and  though  gently  drew  her  dose  to  him. 

"  I  will  not  let  you  forget  that  I  am  your  brother,  Ellie," 

Ellen  hid  her  &ce  on  his  shoulder,  and  cried  as  if  she  had 
never  cried  before. 

^  Eilie,"  said  he  after  a  while,  speaking  low  and  ten- 
derly, ^^the  Bible  says,  *  We  have  known  and  believed  the 
love  that  Qod  hath  towards  us ;' — ^have  you  remembered 
and  believed  this  lately  V 

Ellen  did  not  answer. 

^  Have  you  remembered  that  God  loves  es^x-^  sinner  that 
has  believed  in  his  dear  Son  \ — and  loves  them  so  well  that 
he  will  let  nothing  come  near  them  to  harm  them  ? — and 
kypia  them  never  better  than  when  he  sends  bitter  trouble 
on  tbemi  It  is  wonderful!  but  it  is  true.  Have  you 
thought  of  this,  Ellie?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

^  It  ia  not  in  anger  he  does  it ; — it  is  not  that  he  has  for- 
ipttsn  you; — it  is  not  that  he  is  careless  of  vour  trembling 
Bttle  heart, — never,  never !  If  you  are  his  child,  all  is  done 
in  love  and  shall  work  good  for  you ;  and  if  we  often  cannot 
•ae  how,  it  is  because  we  are  weak  and  foolish,  and  can  see 
bat  a  very  little  wav.** 

Ellen  fistened,  with  her  &ce  hid  on  his  shoulder. 

**  Do  you  love  Christ,  Ellen  1" 

She  nodded,  weeping  afresh. 

^  Do  you  love  him  less  since  he  has  brought  you  into 
tUs  great  sorrow  f 

"  No,"  sobbed  Ellen ;— «  wore." 

He  drew  her  closer  to  his  breast,  axi&  Yiaa  «^«qX  ^\\\S^ 
wMU. 
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*'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that ! — ^then  all  will  be 
well.  And  haven^t  you  the  best  reason  to  think  that  all  it 
well  with  your  dear  mother?" 

Ellen  almost  shrieked.  Her  mother's  name  had  not  been 
spoken  before  her  in  a  great  while,  and  she  could  hardly 
bear  to  hear  it  now.  Her  whole  frame  quivered  vrith  hy^ 
terical  sobs. 

''  Hush,  Ellie  !'*  said  John,  in  a  tone  that,  low  as  it  was, 
somehow  found  its  way  through  all  her  agitation,  and  calmed 
her  like  a  spell ; — "  have  you  not  good  reason  to  believe  that 
all  is  well  with  her?" 

''  O  yes ! — oh  yes !" 

'^She  loved  and  trusted  him  too;  and  now  she  is  with 
him — she  has  reached  that  bright  home  where  there  is  no 
more  sin,  nor  sorrow,  nor  death. " 

"  Nor  parting  cither,"  sobbed  Ellen,  whose  agitation  was 
excessive. 

*'  Nor  parting ! — and  though  we  are  parted  from  them,  it 
is  but  for  a  little;  let  us  watch  and  keep  our  gannents 
clean,  and  soon  we  shall  be  all  t<^ther,  and  have  done 
with  tears  for  ever.  She  has  done  with  Uiem  now. — Did 
you  hear  from  her  again  ?" 

"  Oh  no — not  a  word !" 

'^  That  is  a  hard  trial. — But  in  it  all,  believe,  dear  Eilie, 
the  love  that  Grod  hath  toward  us ; — remember  that  our  dear 
Saviour  is  near  us,  and  feels  for  us,  and  is  the  same  at  all 
times. — And  don't  cry  so,  Ellie." 

He  kissed  her  once  or  twice,  and  begged  her  to  calm  her- 
self. For  it  seemed  as  if  Ellen's  very  heart  was  flowing  away 
in  her  tears ;  yet  they  were  gentler  and  softer  &r  than  at  the 
beginning.  The  conversation  had  been  a  great  relief.  The 
silence  between  her  and  Alice  on  the  thing  always  in  her 
mind,  a  silence  neither  of  them  dared  to  break,  had  grown 
painful.  The  spell  was  taken  off;  and  though  at  first  Ellen's 
tears  knew  no  measure,  she  was  easier  even  then ;  as  John 
soothed  her  and  went  on  with  his  kind  talk,  gradually  leading _ 
it  away  from  their  first  subject  to  other  things,  she  grew 
not  only  calm  but  more  peaceful  at  heart  than  months  had 
seen  her.  She  was  quite  herself  again  before  Alice  came 
k      home. 

"  Vou  have  done  her  good  s\vMA>ir  ««i\ws«A.  KK>»^^ 
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Mxm  as  Ellen  was  out  of  the  room ; — ^  I  knew  you  would  ; 
1  asw  it  in  her  &oe  as  soon  as  I  came  in.'^ 

''  It  is  time,"  said  her  brother.  ''  She  is  a  dear  little  thing !" 

Hie  next  dlay,  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  Ellen,  to  her 
great  sarpriae,  saw  Sharp  brought  before  the  door  with  the 
nde-Mddle  on,  and  Mr.  John  carefully  looking  to  the  girtb 
tnd  shortening  the  stirrup. 

"Why,  Alice,"  she  exclaimed, — '^  what  is  Mr.  John  going 
to  dor 

"  I  don^t  know,  Ellie,  I  am  sure ;  he  does  queer  things 
sometimes.    What  makes  you  ask  ?" 

Before  she  could  answer  he  opened  the  door. 

'^  Come,  Ellen — go  and  get  ready.  Bundle  up  well,  for  it 
is  rather  froily.  Alice,  hi^  she  a  pair  of  gloves  thiat  are 
warm  enough  ]  Lend  her  yours,  and  Fll  see  if  I  can  find 
some  at  Thirlwall." 

Ellen  thought  she  would  rather  not  go ;  to  anybody  else 
she  would  have  said  so.  Half  a  minute  she  stood  still — 
then  went  to  put  on  her  things. 

"  Alice,  you  will  be  ready  by  the  time  we  get  back  ? — 
in  half  an  hour."  • 

Ellen  had  an  excellent  lesson,  and  her  master  took  care 
it  should  not  be  an  easy  one.  She  came  back  looking  as  she 
had  not  done  all  winter.  Alice  was  not  quite  ready  ;  while 
waiting  for  her  John  went  to  the  bookcase  and  took  down 
the  first  volume  of  "  Rollings  Ancient  History ;"  and  giving  it 
to  Ellen,  said  he  would  talk  with  her  to-morrow  about  the  first 
twenty  pages.  The  consequence  was,  the  hour  and  a  half  of 
their  abaence  instead  of  being  moped  away  was  spent  in  hard 
•tody.  A  pair  of  gloves  was  bought  at  Thirlwall ;  Jenny 
Hitdioock^s  pony  was  sent  for ;  and  afler  that,  every  day 
when  the  weather  would  at  all  do  they  took  a  long  ride. 
By  degrees  reading  and  drawing  and  all  her  studies  were 
added  to  the  history,  till  Ellen^s  time  was  well  filled  with 
business  again.  Alice  had  endeavoured  to  bring  this  about 
before,  but  fruitlessly.  What  she  asked  of  her  Elleu  indeed 
irM  to  do;  what  John  told  her  wat  done.  She  grew  a 
difierent  creature.  Appetite  came  back ;  the  colour  sprang 
again  to  her  cheek ;  hope — meek  and  sober  as  it  was, — 
TeYtghted  her  eye.  In  her  eageroeaa  U3  ^\^iai^  vc^i^  %&d5«sKH 
her  teacher  her  whole  soul  was  giveu  lo  li»ft  "^ttorKCKOfcfr  ^ 
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whatever  he  wished  her  to  do.  The  effect  was  all  that  he 
looked  for. 

The  second  evening  after  he  came,  John  called  ESllen  to 
his  side,  saying  he  had  something  he  wanted  to  read  to  her. 
It  was  before  candles  were  brought,  but  the  room  waa  full 
of  light  from  the  blazing  wood  fire.  Ellen  glanced  at  Ui 
book  as  she  came  to  the  sofa ;  it  waa  a  largish  volume  in  a 
black  leather  cover  a  good  deal  worn ;  it  did  not  look  at  all 
interesting. 

''What  is  it  r  she  asked. 

"  It  is  called/'  said  John,  '' '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from 
this  world  to  a  better.' " 

Ellen  thought  it  did  not  nound  at  all  interesting.  She  had 
never  been  more  mistaken  in  her  life,  and  thi^  she  found 
almost  as  soon  as  he  b^un.  Her  attention  was  nailed ;  die 
listless,  careless  mood  in  which  he  sat  down  was  changed  for 
one  of  rapt  delight ;  she  devoured  every  word  that  fell  from 
the  reader's  lips ;  indeed,  tbey  were  given  their  fullest  effect 
by  a  very  fine  voice  and  singii.*<irly  fine  reading.  Whenerer 
any  thing  might  not  be  quite  olear  to  ESlen,  John  stopped 
to  make  it  so ;  and  with  his  help,  and  without  it,  manj  a 
lesson  went  homo.  Next  day  she  looked  a  long  time  for 
the  book ;  it  could  not  be  found ;  she  was  forced  to  wait 
until  evening.  Then  to  her  great  joy,  it  was  brought  out 
again,  and  John  asked  her  if  she  wished  to  hear  some  mora 
of  it.  After  that,  every  evening  while  he  waa  at  home  they 
spent  an  hour  with  the  "  Pilgrim."  Alice  would  leave  her 
work  and  come  to  the  sofa  too ;  and  with  her  head  on  her 
brother's  shoulder,  her  hand  in  his,  and  Ellen's  fooe  leaning 
against  his  other  arm,  that  was  the  common  way  they  plaoad 
themselves  to  see  and  hear.  No  words  can  tell  Ellen's  en- 
joyment of  those  readings.  They  made  her  sometimea 
laugh  and  sometimes  cry ;  they  had  much  to  do  in  cany- 
ing  on  the  cure  which  John's  wisdom  and  kindness  had 
begun. 

They  came  to  the  place  where  Christian  loses  his  burden 
nt  the  cross ;  and  as  he  stood  looking  and  weepinff,  three 
shining  ones  came  to  him.  Hie  first  said  to  him,  "  Thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee ;  the  second  stripped  him  of  his  rags  and 
eiothea  him  with  a  ohsngie  of  Tsiment;  the  third  also  set  a 
Burk  on  his  forehead."" 
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'  Jolin  explained  what  was  meant  by  the  rags  and  the 
ehsoffe  of  raiment. 

"^  And  the  mark  in  his  forehead  ?"  said  Ellen. 

'^  That  M  the  mark  of  Grod's  children — the  change  wrought 
in  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit, — the  change  that  makes  them 
di&nent  from  others,  and  different  from  their  old  selves." 

'^  Do  all  Christians  have  itT 

"  Certainly.     None  can  be  a  Christian  without  it." 

"  But  how  can  one  tell  whether  one  has  it  or  no  1"  said 
Ellen,  very  gravely. 

"  Oeutv  your  heart  and  life  to  the  Bible  and  see  how  they 
agree.  The  Bible  gives  -a  great  many  signs  and  descriptions 
by  which  Christians  may  know  themselves, — know  both  what 
they  are  and  what  they  ought  to  be.  If  you  find  your  own 
feelings  and  manner  of  life  at  one  with  these  Bible  words, 
you  may  hope  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  changed  you  and 
set  his  mark  upon  you." 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  of  one  of  those  places,"  said 
Ellen. 

''The  Bible  is  full  of  them.  ' To  them  that  believe  CAm/ 
it  precious,'' — there  is  one.  '  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  com- 
mandmenU  / — '  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  him  ought  him- 
self also  to  to  waik  €wen  as  he  walked;' — '  O  how  love  I  thy 
lawj*  The  Bible  is  full  of  them,  Ellie ;  but  you  have  need 
to  ask  Ibr  great  help  when  you  go  to  try  yourself  by  them ; 
«Im  heart  is  deceitful.'' 

Ellen  looked  sober  all  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  the 
next  day  she  pondered  the  matter  a  good  deal. 

^  I  think  I  am  changed,"  she  said  to  herself  at  last.  ''  I 
didnH  use  to  like  to  read  the  Bible,  and  now  I  do  very  much ; 
-—I  never  liked  praying  in  old  times,  and  now,  O  what  should 
I  do  without  it ! — I  didn't  love  Jesus  at  all,  but  I  am  sure  I 
do  now.  I  don't  keep  his  commandments,  but  I  do  Iry  to 
keep  them ; — I  must  be  changed  a  little.  O  I  wish  mamma 
had  known  it  before ." 

Weeping  with  mixed  sorrow  and  thankful  joy,  Ellen  bent 
ber  head  upon  her  little  Bible  to  pray  that  she  might  be 
more  chan^^od  ;  and  thin,  as  she  oflen  did,  raised  the  cover 
to  look  at  the  texts  in  the  beloved  handwriting. 

^  1  love  tbein  that  love  me,  and  they  tbat  «^VTti^  ^is^^^ 

fih/i//  tiwl  }no. " 


I   i\-\\     A!'.'-   ii    NN;:^    <!• -l:"-  ln'l"    III' 

III \\\t'  «  ju'i!  jM'j  ■  ;    '•ill-  "•••iin«  i|  t«> 

i:fr«*  Jii»llll\    i-iu'^lM-il  ;  — -»»in'  li.-nl   lint    11 

ft  I 

ili«l  iK»w  1  '-Siic  was  jua^ini^ror  i 
'*  she  wa«  pniying  for  iiu» !  she  beli* 
tnie." 

The  book  was  da«ihed  down,  anc 
knees  in  a  perfoct  agony  of  weeping. 

Even  this,  when  she  was  calm  ag 
her  mind.  There  seemed  to  be  a  lir 
tweon  her  mother  and  her  that  was  ' 
promise,  written  and  believed  in  by 
rejoiced  in  by  the  other,  was  a  dear  S( 
though  one  had  in  the  mean  while  rei 
the  other  was  still  a  lingerer  on  the  eai 
words  upon  her  heart. 

Another  time,  when  thev  came  to  th 

tian's  journey.  Ellen's  tears  ran  very 

he  should  pass  it  over?  if  it  distressec 

no,  it  did  not  distress  her ;  she  wanted 

he  went  on,  though  hims4?lf  much  disti 

near  as  bad  as  Kllen.     Hut  the  next  cv< 

Ellen  begged  that  beft)re  he  went  on  U 

would  read  that  piece  over  again.     Ai 

the  book,  with  onlv  the  (;harge  that  sh 
that-  ♦!—    >-.    t     -"• 
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absent  Ellen  went  on  steadily  mending ;  at  least  she  did 
not  go  back  any.  They  were  keeping  up  their  rides,  also 
their  studies,  most  diligently;  Ellen  was  untiring  in  her 
efforts  to  do  whatever  he  had  wished  ner,  and  was  springing 
forward,  Alice  said,  in  ner  improvement. 
VOL.  II  ' 
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CHAPTEB  VII 


I  keep  hlB  boose,  and  I  wuh,  wring,  brew,  bake,  aoonr,  drtH  mMt,  aad 
the  bedi,  and  do  all  myBelf.— Shakipbarb. 


THE  spring  had  conie ;  and  Alice  and  Ellen  were  looking 
forward  to  pleasanter  rides  and  walks  after  the  sun 
should  have  got  a  little  warmth  and  the  supw  should  be 
gone  ;  when  one  morning  in  the  early  part  of  Maroh  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  made  his  appearance.  Miss  Fortune  was  not  well, 
and  had  sent  him  to  beg  that  Ellen  would  come  back  to  her. 
He  was  sorry,  he  said ; — ^he  knew  Ellen  was  in  the  best 

Elace;  but  her  aunt  wanted  her,  and  "he  s'posed  she^d 
ave  to  go."  He  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
Miss  Fortune  ;  it  was  a  little  of  one  thing  and  a  little  of 
another ;  "  he  s^posed  she'd  overdid,  and  it  was  a  wonder, 
for  he  didn't  know  she  could  do  it.  She  thought  she  was 
as  tough  as  a  piece  of  shoe-leather,  but  even  that  could  be 
wore  out." 

Ellen  looked  blank.  However,  she  hurriedlv  set  herself 
to  get  her  things  together,  and  with  Alice's  help  in  half  an 
hour  she  was  ready  to  go.  The  parting  was  hard.  Tbey 
held  each  other  fast  a  good  while,  and  kissed  each  other 
many  times  without  speaking. 

"  Good-by,  dear  Ellie,"  whispered  Alice  at  last,—"  PU 
come  and  see  you  soon.  Remember  what  John  said  idien 
he  went  away." 

Ellen  did  not  trust  herself  to  speak.     She  pulled  herself 
away  from  Alice,  and  turned  to  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  saying  by 
her  manner  that  she  was  ready ;  he  took  her  bundle  and 
they  went  out  of  the  house  together. 
EW&a  made  a  manful  eStott  «\\  \)q.^  ^ vj  do.'WTi.  thA  hill  to 
Me    the  tean*  that  were  daoVvu^  Vw,    ^ba  Vmsw  ^^k^ 
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would  greatly  disturb  her  companion,  and  she  did  succeed 
though  with  great  difficulty  in  keeping  them  back.  Luckily 
for  her,  he  said  hardly  any  thing  during  the  whole  walk ; 
she  could  not  have  borne  to  answer  a  question.  It  was  no 
fault  of  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  that  he  was  so  silent ;  he  was 
beating  his  brains  the  whole  way  to  think  of  something  it 
would  do  to  say,  and  could  not  suit  himself.  His  single 
remark  was,  **  that  it  was  like  to  be  a  fine  spring  for  the 
maple,  and  he  guessed  they'd  make  a  heap  of  sugar." 

When  they  reached  the  door  he  told  her  she  would  find 
her  aunt  up  stdrs,  and  himself  turned  off  to  the  bam.  Ellen 
stopped  a  minute  upon  the  threshold  to  remember  the  last 
time  she  had  crossed  it, — and  the^r«<  time;  how  changed 
every  thing  now  ! — and  the  thought  came,  was  thu  now  to 
be  her  home  for  ever  ?  She  had  need  again  to  remember 
John^s  words.  When  bidding  her  good-by  he  had  said, 
"My  little  pilgrim,  I  hope  you  will  keep  the  straight  road, 
and  win  the  praise  of  the  servant  who  was  faithful  over  a 
few  things."  "  I  will  try  !"  thought  poor  Ellen  ;  and  then 
she  passed  through  the  kitchen'  and  went  up  to  her  own 
room.  Here,  wiUiout  stopping  to  think,  she  took  off  her 
things,  gave  one  strange  look  at  the  old  familiar  place  and 
her  trunk  in  the  comer,  fell  on  her  knees  for  one  minute, 
and  then  went  to  her  aunt's  room. 

"  Ck>me  in !"  cried  Miss  Fortune  when  Ellen  had  knocked. 
**  Well,  Ellen,  there  you  are.  I  am  thankful  it  is  you  ;  I 
was  afhud  it  might  be  Mimy  Lawson  or  Sarah  Lowndes,  or 
■dme  of  the  rest  of  the  set ;  I  know  they'll  all  come  scam- 
pering here  as  soon  as  they  hear  I'm  laia  up." 

^  Are  you  very  sick,  aunt  Fortune  1"  said  Ellen. 

'^  La !  no,  child ;  I  shall  be  up  again  to-morrow ;  but  I 
Mt  queer  this  mominff  somehow,  and  I  thought  I'd  try 
lyioff  down.     I  expect  rve  caught  some  cold." 

loere  was  no  doubt  of  this,  but  this  was  not  all.  Besides 
catching  cold,  and  doing  her  best  .to  bring  it  about,  Mias 
Fortune  had  overtasked  her  strength ;  and  by  dint  of  econ- 
omy, housewifery,  and  smartnesMj  had  brought  on  herself 
^  severe  punishment  of  lying  idle  and  helpless  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  she  at  first  reckoned  on. 

"  Whst  can  I  do  for  you,"  aunt  FoTtau^V'  wi^^SaRJCi. 

""O  nothing,  aa  I  know,*'  said  M\m  "Foitjaxk^— "•  fsiii:5>«lw 


i.- 
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me  alone  and  don't  ask  me  any  thing,  and  keep  people  oat 
of  the  house.  Mercy!  my  head  feels  as  if  it  would  go 
orazy  !  Ellen,  look  here,"  said  she,  raising  herself  on  her 
elbow, — "  I  won't  have  any  body  come  into  this  house, — if 
I  lie  here  till  doomsday,  I  won't !  Now,  you  mind  me.  I 
ain't  a  going  to  have  Mirny  Lawson,  nor  nobody  else,  po- 
king all  round  into  every  hole  and  comer,  and  turning  every 
cheese  upside  down  to  see  what's  under  it.  There  ain't 
one  of  'em  too  good  for  it,  and  they  sha'n't  have  a  chance. 
They'll  be  streaking  here,  a  dozen  of  'em,  to  help  take  care 
of  the  house;  but!  don't  care  what  becomes  of  the  bouse 
— I  won't  have  any  body  in  it.  Promise  me  you  won't  let 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  bring  any  one  here  to  help ;  I  know  I  can 
trust  you  to  do  what  I  tell  you ;  promise  me  T' 

Ellon  promised,  a  good  deal  gratified  at  her  aunt's  last 
words ;  and  once  more  asked  if  she  could  do  any  thing  for 
her. 

*^  O  I  don't  know !"  said  Miss  Fortune,  Binging  herself 
back  on  her  pillow ; — "  I  don't  care  what  you  do,  if  yon  only 
keep  the  house  clear.  There's  the  clothes  in  the  basket 
under  the  table  down  stairs — ^you  might  begin  to  iron  'em ; 
they're  only  rough  dry.  But  don't  come  asking  me  about 
any  thing ;  1  can't  bear  it. — ^Elllen,  don't  let  a  soul  go  into  the 
buttery  except  yourself. — And  Ellen  I  I  don't  care  if  yott 
make  me  a  little  catnip  tea ; — the  catnip's  up  in  the  store- 
room,— the  furthest  door  in  the  back  attio— here's  the  keys. 
Don't  go  fussing  with  any  thing  else  there." 

Ellen  thought  the  prospect  before  her  rather  doleAd 
when  »he  readfied  the  kitchm.  It  was  in  order,  to  be  sure^ 
and  clean ;  but  it  looked  as4f  the  mistress  was  away.  The 
fire  had  gone  out,  the  room  was  cold ;  even  so  little  a  matter 
as  catnip  tea  seemed  a  thing  &r  off  and  hard  to  oome  by. 
While  she  stood  looking  at  the  great  logs  in  the  ftreplaoe^ 
wbich  she  could  hardly  move,  and  thinking  it  was  rather  a 
dismal  state  of  things,  in  came  Mr.  Van  Brunt  with  his  good* 
natured  face,  and  wonted  to  know  if  he  eould  do  any  tlung  for 
her.  The  very  room  seemed  more  comfortable  as  soon  as 
his  big  figure  was  in  it.  He  set  about  kindling  the  fire  fortb- 
withj  while  Ellen  went  up  to  the  store-room.  A  well-filled 
atore-roota !  Among  otibfeT  \>n\n!^^  \2b0r^  V\n\%  ^  Vmsl  ^ 
"^  Men  bunches  of  dmd  lw&r\»CTWci  oxu^  o^  ^^  T%fe«t^  ^^S«ki 
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(bought  8he  knew  catnip,  but  afW  smelling  of  two  or  three 
•he  became  utterly  pu^ed  and  was  fain  to  carry  a  leaf  of 
pieyeral  kinds  down  to  Mr.  Van  Brunt  to  find  out  which  was 
which.  When  she  came  down  again  she  found  he  had  hung 
on  the  kettle  for  her,  and  swept  up  the  hearth ;  so  Ellen, 
wisely  thinking  it  best  to  keep  busy,  put  the  ironing  blanket 
on  the  table,  and  folded  the  clothes,  and  set  the  irons  to  the 
fire.  By  this  time  the  kettle  boiled.  How  to  make  catnip 
tea  £llen  did  not  exactly  know,  but  supposed  it  it  must  fol- 
low the  same  rules  as  black  tea,  in  the  making  of  which  she 
felt  herself  very  much  at  home.  So  she  put  a  pinch  or  two 
of  catnip  leaves  into  the  pot,  poured  a  little  water  on  them, 
and  left  it  to  draw.  Meanwhile  came  in  kind  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  with  an  armful  or  two  of  small  short  sticks  for  the 
fire,  which  Ellen  could  manage. 

^*  I  wish  I  could  stay  here  and  take  care  of  you  all  the 
while,"  said  he ;  "  but  I'll  be  round.  •  If  you  want  any  thing 
you  must  come  to  the  door  and  holler." 

Ellen  b^an  to  thank  him. 

"  Just  don't  say  any  thing  about  that,"  said  he,  moving  his 
hands  as  if  he  were  shaking  her  thanks  out  of  them ;  *'  Td 
back  all  the  wood  you  could  bum  every  day  for  the  pleasure 
of  having  you  hum  again,  if  I  didn't  know  you  was  better 
where  you  was ;  but  I  can't  help  that.  Now,  who  am  I  go- 
ing to  get  to  stay  with  you  ?    Who  would  you  like  to  have." 

"  Nobody,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,"  said  Ellen ; 
'*  aunt  Fortune  don't  wish  it,  and  I  had  rather  not,  indeed." 

He  stood  up  and  looked  at  her  in  amazement 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are 
thinking,  or  she  is  thinking,  you  can  get  along  here  alone 
without  help  ?" 

"  I'll  get  along  somehow,"  said  Ellen,  "  Never  mind, 
please  let  me,  Mr.  Van  Brunt ;  it  would  worry  aunt  Fortune 
very  much  to  have  any  body ;  don't  say  any  thing  about  it." 

"  Worry  her !"  said  he ;  and  he  muttered  something  Ellen 
did  not  quite  understand,  about  ^''  bringing  the  old  woman  to 
reason." 

However  he  went  off  for  the  present ;  and  Ellen  filled  up 
her  tea-pot  and  carried  it  up  stairs.     Her  old  grandmother 
W33  awake ;  before,  vhen  Ellen  was  \iv  \)ttft  xoovci^  "^\^  \a^ 
h^on  napping:    now  she  showed  t\\«   p^^XcaV  ^^\^^ 
VOL.  IT.  " 
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seeing  her ;  fondled  her,  kissed  her,  cried  over  her,  and  finidly 
insisted  on  getting  up  directly  and  going  down  staira.  Ellen 
received  and  return^  her  caresses  with  great  tenderness,  and 
then  began  to  help  her  to  rise  and  dress. 

'*  Yes,  do,"  said  Miss  Fortune ;  ^'  I  shall  hare  a  Kttle  better 
chance  of  sleeping.  My  stars !  Ellen,  what  do  jou  call  thisl" 

*^  Isn't  it  catnip  T  said  Ellen,  alarmed. 

*^  Catnip !  it  tastes  of  nothii^  but  the  teakettle.  It's  as 
weak  as  dish-water.  Take  it  down  and  make  some  more. 
How  much  did  you  put  in  1  you  want  a  good  double  hand- 
ful, stalks  and  all ;  make  it  strong.  I  can't  drink  such  stuflT 
as  that  I  think  if  I  could  get  into  a  sweat  I  should  be 
better." 

Ellen  went  down,  established  her  grandmother  in  her  old 
comer,  and  made  some  more  tea.  Then,  her  irons  being  hoi, 
she  began  to  iron ;  doing  double  duty  at  the  same  time,  for 
Mrs.  Montgomery  had  one  of  her  talking  fits  on,  and  il  wa^ 
necessary  to  hear  and  answer  a  great  many  things.  Pres- 
ently the  first  visiter  appeared  in  the  shape  of  Nancy. 

"  Well,  Ellen !"  said  she ;  "  so  Miss  Fortune  is  really  sick 
ft>r  once,  and  you  are  keeping  house.     Ain't  you  grand !" 

"  I  don't  feel  very  grand,'  said  Ellen.  "  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  these  clothes ;  I  cannot  make  'em 
look  smooth.'' 

*'  Irons  ain't  hot,''  said  Nancy, 

"  Yes  they  are,  too  hot.     Fve  scorched  a  towel  already." 

*'  My  goodness,  Ellen !  I  guess  you  have.  If  Miss  For- 
tune was  down  you'd  get  it.  Why,  they're  bone  dry !"  said 
Nancy,  plunging  her  hand  into  the  basket; — ''you  haven't 
sprinkled  'era,  have  you  1" 

'^  To  be  sure,"  said  Ellen,  with  an  awakened  hob^  ^\  for- 
got it !" 

"  Here,  get  out  of  the  way,  Fll  do  it  for  you,**  said  Naooj, 
rolling  up  her  sleeves  and  pushing  Ellen  from  the  table ; 
*•  you  just  get  me  a  bowl  of  water,  will  you  ?  and  we'll  bav9 
'em  done  in  no  time.    Who's  a  coming  to  help  you  1" 

"  Nobody." 

"Nobody! — vou  poor  chicken;    do  you   think  you're 
nf  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  house  yourself  1" 
To,"  said  Ellen^ "  \)ut\  csxi  ^o  k  ^gcio^  ^«fe2^.,«DA  ^kskt«i^ 
re  to  go." 
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**  You  ain't  going  to  do  no  such  thing ;  I'll  stay  myself." 

**  No  you  can't,  Nancy,"  said  Ellen,  quietly. 

^  I  guess  I  will  if  I've  a  mind  to.  I  should  like  to  know 
bow  you'd  help  it ;  Miss  Fortune's  abed." 

^  I  could  help  it  though,"  said  Ellen ;  ^'  but  I  am  sure 
you  won't  when  I  ask  you  not." 

"  I'll  do  any  thing  you  please,"  said  Nancy,  "  if  you'll  get 
Miss  Fortune  to  let  me  stay.  Come  do,  Ellen !  It  will  be 
splendid ;  and  I'll  help  you  finely,  and  I  won't  bother  you 
neither.    Ck>me !  go  ask  her ;  if  you  don't  I  will." 

"  I  can't,  Nancy ;  she  don't  want  any  body ;  and  it  wor- 
ries hfer  to  talk  to  her.     I  can't  go  and  ask  her." 

Nancy  impatiently  flung  down  the  cloth  she  was  sprin- 
kling and  ran  up  stairs.  In  a  few  minutes  she  came  down 
with  a  triumphant  face  and  bade  Ellen  go  up  to  her  aunt 

*'  Ellen,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  "  if  I  let  Nancy  stay  will  you 
take  care  of  the  keys,  and  keep  her  out  of  the  buttery  1 

"  I'll  try  to,  ma'am,  as  well  as  1  can." 

*^  I'd  as  lief  have  her  as  any  body,"  said  Miss  Fortune, 
^  if  she'd  behave ; — she  was  with  me  a  little  in  the  winter ; 
she  is  smart  and  knows  the  ways ; — if  I  was  sure  she  would 
behave  herself,  but  I  am  afraid  she  will  go  rampanging  about 
the  house  like  a  wild  cat." 

'^  I  think  I  could  prevent  that,"  said  Ellen,  who,  to  say 
truth  was  willing  to  harve  any  body  come  to  share  what  she 
felt  would  be  a  very  great  burden.  "  She  knows  I  could 
tell  Mr.  Van  Brunt  if  she  didn't  do  right,  and  she  would  be 
afraid  of  that." 

**  Well,"  said  Miss  Fortune,  disconsolately,  "  let  her  stay 
then.  Oh  dear,  to  lie  here !  but  tell  her  if  she  don't  do  just 
what  you  tell  her,  I'll  have  Mr.  Van  Brunt  turn  her  out  by 
the  ears.  And  don't  let  her  come  near  me,  for  she  drives 
me  mad.  And,  Ellen !  put  the  keys  in  your  pocket.  Have 
you  got  a  pocket  in  that  dress  1" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Put  'em  in  there  and  don't  take  'em  out.     Now  go." 

Nancy  agreed  to  the  conditions  with  great  glee ;  and  the 

little  housekeeper  felt  her  mind  a  good  deal  easier;  for 

though  Nancy  herself  was  somewhat  of  a  char^e^  she  was 

strong  and  willing  and  ready,  and  \f  a)ftft  XvVfc^  ^k^X^kA^ 

liked  Ellen.     Mr.  Van  Brunt  privateVy  w^V^^'E^'^scwX^  ^ 
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chose  to  have  Nancy  stay ;  and  told  her  if  she  gave  her 
any  trouble  to  let  him  know,  and  he  would  make  short  work 
with  her.  The  young  lady  herself  also  had  a  hint  on  the 
subject. 

^^  I'll  tell  you  what,''  said  Nancy,  when  this  business  was 
settled, — "  we'll  let  the  men  go  off  to  Miss  Van  Brunt's  to 
meals ;  we'll  have  enough  to  do  without  'em.  Hiat's  how 
Miss  Fortune  has  fixed  herself — she  would  have  Sam  and 
Johnny  in  to  board ;  they  never  used  to,  you  know,  afore 
this  winter." 

"  The  men  may  go,"  said  Ellen,  "  but  I  had  a  great  deal 
rather  Mr.  Van  Brunt  would  stay  than  not, — if  we  can  only 
manage  to  cook  things  for  him ;  we  should  have  to  do  it  at 
any  rate  for  ourselves,  and  for  grandma." 

"  Well — /  ain't  as  fond  of  him  as  all  that,"  said  Nancy, 
"  but  it'll  have  to  be  as  you  like  I  suppose.  Well  feed  him 
somehow." 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  came  in  to  ask  if  they  had  any  thing  in  the 
house  for  supper.  Ellen  told  him  ^*  plenty,"  and  would  have 
him  come  in  just  as  usual.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
make  teii ;  cold  meat  and  bread  and  butter  and  cheese  were 
all  in  the  buttery  ;  so  that  evening  went  off  very  quietly. 

When  she  came  down  the  next  morning  the  fire  was  burn- 
ing nicely,  and  the  kettle  on  and  singing.  Not  Nancy's  work ; 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  had  slept  in  the  kitdien,  whether  on  the  table, 
the  floor,  or  the  chairs,  was  best  known  to  himself;  and  be- 
fore going  to  his  work  had  left  every  thing  he  could  think  of 
ready  done  to  her  hand ;  wood  for  the  fire,  pails  of  water 
brought  from  the  spout,  and  some  matters  in  the  lower 
kitoh(>n  got  out  of  the  way.  Ellen  stood  warming  herself 
at  the  blaze,  when  it  suddenly  darted  into  her  head  that  it  was 
milking  time.  In  another  minute  she  had  thrown  open  the 
door  and  was  running  across  the  chip-yard  to  the  bam. 
There,  in  the  old  place,  were  all  her  old  friends,  both  ibur- 
legged  and  two-legged ;  and  with  great  delight  she  found 
Dolly  had  a  fine  calf  and  Streaky  another  superb  one,  brindled 
just  like  herself.  Ellen  longed  to  get  near  enough  to  touch 
their  little  innocent  heads,  but  it  was  impossible;  and  recol- 
lectinfr  the  business  on  Viqt  bands  she  too  danced  away. 
I  "  Whew !"  said  Nancy,  -wYieiv ISJ^ca  \^^>BKt  ^  "dfiaTswv 
fctmafe^  of  the  'bam-vard  ;— ^'  t\i«t^A\>wfc  n^cwV  Vc.  \^\    ^i** 
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your  miik^pans  ready,  Ellen ; — ^in  a  couple  of  weeks  we'll 
be  making  butter." 

''Aunt  Fortune  will  be  well  by  that  time,  I  hope,^'  said 
EUen. 

*'  She  won't  then,  so  you  may  just  make  up  your  mind  to 
it.  Dr.  Gibson  was  to  see  her  yesterday  forenoon,  and  he 
stopped  at  Miss  Lowndes  on  his  way  back ;  and  he  said  it 
was  a  chance  if  she  got  up  again  in  a  month  and  more.  So 
that's  what  it  is,  you  see." 

'*  A  month  and  more."  It  was  all  that.  Miss  Fortune 
was  not  dangerously  ill ;  but  part  of  the  time  in  a  low  uer^ 
vous  fever,  part  of  the  time  encumbered  with  other  ailments, 
she  lay  from  week  to  week ;  bearing  her  confinement  as  ill 
as  possible,  and  making  it  as  disagreeable  and  burdensome  as 
possible  for  Ellen  to  attend  upon  her.  Those  were  weeks  of 
trial.  Ellen's  patience  and  principle  and  temper  were  all  put 
to  the  proof.  She  had  no  love,  in  the  first  place,  for  houses 
hold  work,  and  now  her  whole  time  was  filled  up  with  it 
Studies  could  not  be  thought  of.  Reading  was  only  to  be 
had  by  mere  snatches.  Walks  and  rides  were  at  an  end. 
Often  when  already  very  tired  she  had  to  run  up  and  down 
stairs  for  her  aunt,  or  stand  and  bathe  her  face  and  hands  with 
vinegar,  or  read  the  paper  to  her  when  Miss  Fortune  declared 
edie  was  so  nervous  she  should  fly  out  of  her  skin  if  she  didn't 
hear  something  besides  the  wind.  And  very  oflen  when  she 
was  not  wanted  up  stairs,  her  old  grandmother  would  beg  her 
to  come  and  read  to  htr^ — perhaps  at  the  very  moment  when 
Ellen  was  busiest.  Ellen  did  her  best.  Miss  Fortune  never 
could  be  put  off;  her  old  mother  sometimes  could,  with  a 
kiss  and  a  promise ;  but  not  always ;  and  then,  rather  than 
she  shouljdfret,  Ellen  would  leave  every  thing  and  give  half 
an  hour  to  soothing  and  satisfying  her.  She  loved  to  do  this 
at  other  times ;  now  it  was  sometimes  burdensome.  Nancy 
could  not  help  her  at  all  in  these  matters,  for  neither  Mist 
Fortune  nor  the  old  lady  would  let  her  come  near  them. 
Besides  all  this  there  was  a  measure  of  care  constantly  upon 
EUen's  mind ;  she  felt  charged  with  the  welfare  of  all  about 
the  house ;  and  under  the  e^ort  to  meet  the  charge,  joined  to 
the  unceasing  bodily  exertion,  she  grew  thin  and  pale.  She 
was  tired  with  Nancy's  talk ;  she  longed  lo  b^  x%aA\\\%%sA 
study  lag  again;  8he  longed,  oh  how  sbe  \oti%%^\  fet  feiXvai^ 
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and  J  ohn^s  company  again ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  if  ahe  wtm^ 
times  cast  very  sad  longing  looks  further  back  still.  Now  and 
then  an  old  fit  of  weeping  would  come.  But  Ellen  remem- 
bered John's  words ;  and  often  in  the  midst  of  her  work, 
stopping  short  with  a  sort  of  pang  of  sorrow  and  wearinessi 
and  the  difficulty  of  doing  right,  she  would  press  her  hands 
together  and  say  to  herself,  '^  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  pil- 
grim !"  Her  morning  hour  of  prayer  was  very  precious  now; 
and  her  Bible  grew  more  and  more  dear.  Little  Ellen  found 
its  words  a  mighty  refreshment;  and  often  when  readms  it 
she  loved  to  recall  what  Alice  had  said  at  this  and  the  ouer 
place,  and  John,  and  Mr.  Marshman,  and  before  them  her 
mother.  The  passiiges  about  heaven,  which  she  well  remem- 
bered reading  to  her  one  particular  morning,  became  great 
favourites;  they  were  joined  with  her  mother  in  Euen's 
thoughts ;  and  she  used  to  go  over  and  over  them  till  she 
nearly  knew  them  by  heart. 

*^  What  do  you  keep  reading  that  for,  the  whole  timet^ 
said  Nancy  one  day. 

'*  Because  I  like  to,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Well,  if  you  do,  you're  the  first  one  ever  I  saw  that 
did." 

"0  Nancy!"  said  Ellen  ;—"  your  grandma  1" 

•'  Well  she  does  I  believe,"  said  Nancy, — "  for  she's  al- 
ways at  it ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  folks  that  ever  I  saw  are 
happy  to  get  it  out  of  their  hands,  /  know.  They  think  ther 
must  read  a  little,  and  so  they  do,  and  they  are  too  glad  n 
something  happens  to  break  'em  off.  You  needn't  tdl  mm; 
I've  seen  em." 

"  I  wish  you  loved  it,  Nancy,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Well,  what  do  vou  love  it  for?  oome,  let's  hear;  maybe 
^Tou'll  convert  me.'' 

^'  I  love  it  for  a  great  many  reasons,"  isaid  Ellen,  who  had 
some  difficulty  in  speaking  of  what  she  folt  Nanoy  oould  nd 
understand. 

"  Well — I  ain't  any  wiser  yet." 

'^  I  like  to  read  it  because  I  want  to  go  to  heaven,  and  it 
tells  me  how." 

"  But  what's  the  use?"  said  Nancy ; — " you  ain't  soing  to 
;<Be  jet ;  you  are  too  yoxmj^  ^oxi'n^  timft  qqoui^'' 
^    "^O  Nancy  1— little  3<A«i  I>c^iaDL,  ixA  ^%«u«  ^ 
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and  Mary  Huff, — all  younger  Uian  you  and  I ;  how  can  you 
•ay  so  ?" 

''Well,"  said  Nanoy, — ''at  any  rate,  that  ain't  reading 
it  because  you  love  it ; — ^it's  because  you  must,  like  other 
folks.'' 

"  That's  only  one  of  my  reasons,"  said  Ellen,  hesitating 
and  speaking  gravely ; — "  I  like  to  read  about  the  Saviour, 
and  what  he  has  done  for  me,  and  what  a  friend  he  will  be 
to  me,  and  how  he  forgives  me.  I  had  rather  have  the 
Bible,  Nancy,  than  all  the  other  books  in  the  world." 

"  TTiat  ain't  saying  much,"  said  Nancy  ; — "  but  how  come 
you  to  be  so  sure  you  are  fomven  1" 

"  Because  the  Bible  says,  '  He  that  belie veth  on  him  shall 
not  be  ashamed,'  and  I  believe  in  him  ; — and  that  he  will  not 
cast  out  any  one  that  comes  to  him,  and  I  have  come  to 
him ; — and  that  he  loves  those  that  love  him,  and  I  love 
him.  If  it  did  not  speak  so  very  plainly  I  should  be  afraid, 
but  it  makes  me  happy  to  read  such  verses  as  these.  I  wish 
you  knew,  Nancy,  how  happy  it  makes  me." 

This  profession  of  faith  was  not  spoken  without  starting 
tears.     Nancy  made  no  reply. 

As  Miss  Fortune  had  foretold,  plenty  of  people  came  to 
the  house  with  proffers  of  service.  Nancy's  being  there  made 
It  easy  for  Ellen  to  get  rid  of  them  all.  Many  were  the  mar- 
vels that  Miss  Fortune  should  trust  her  house  "  to  two  girls 
like  that,"  and  many  the  guesses  that  she  would  rue  it  when 
she  got  up  again.  People  were  wrong.  Hiinffs  went  on 
very  steadily  and  in  an  orderly  manner ;  and  Nancy  kept 
the  peace  as  she  would  have  done  in  few  houses.  Bold  and 
insolent  as  she  sometimes  was  to  others,  she  regarded  Ellen 
with  a  mixed  notion  of  respect  and  protection,  which  led  her 
at  once  to  shun  doing  any  thing  that  would  grieve  her,  and 
to  thrust  her  aside  from  every  heavy  or  difficult  job,  taking 
the  brunt  herself.  Nancy  might  well  do  this,  for  she  was 
at  least  twice  as  strong  as  Ellen ;  but  she  would  not  have 
done  it  for  every  body. 

There  were  visits  of  kindness  as  well  as  visits  of  offioious- 
ness.     Alice  and  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  and  Margery,  one  or  the 
other  every  day.     Margery  would  come  in  and  mix  up  a 
batch  of  bread ;  Alice  would  bring  a  \>o^\  cS  WWjw^^x  ^ 
bmketof  <Mke;  and  Mrs.  Van  Bnm\»  bmevX^v^V^^  ^xciswc^. 
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Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  there  always  at  ni^it,  and  about  the 
place  as  inueh  as  possible  during  the  day ;  when  obliged  to 
be  absent,  he  stationed  Sam  Larkens  to  guard  the  liouse,  also 
to  bring  wood  and  water,  and  do  whatever  he  was  bid.  All 
the  help,  however,  that  was  given  from  abroad  oould  not 
make  Ellen^s  life  an  easy  one;  Mr.  Van  l^mt's  wisbesthat 
Mi88  Fortune  would  get  up  again  began  toconie  very  often. 
The  history  of  one  day  may  serve  for  thelustory  of  idl  those 
weeks. 

It  was  in  the  beginniT^  of  April.  Ellen  came  down  stairs 
early,  but  come  when  she  would  she  found  the  fire  made  and 
the  kettle  on.  Ellen  felt  a  little  as  if  she  had  not  quite  slept 
off  the  remembrance  of  yesterday's  fiitigQe ;  however,  that 
was  no  matter ;  she  set  to  work.  She  swept  up  the  kitchen, 
got  her  milk  strainer  and  pans  ready  upon  the  buttery  shelf, 
and  began  to  set  the  table.  By  the  time  this  was  half  done, 
in  came  Sam  I^rkens  with  two  great  pails  of  milk,  and 
Johnny  Low  followed  with  another.  They  were  mudi  too 
heavy  for  Ellen  to  lift,  but  true  to  her  charge  she  let  no  one 
come  into  the  buttery  but  herself;  she  brought  the  pans  to  the 
door,  where  Sam  filled  them  for  her,  and  as  each  was  done  she 
set  it  in  its  place  on  the  shelf  This  took  some  time  for  there 
were  eight  of  them.  She  had  scarce  wiped  up  the  spilt  milk 
and  finished  setting  the  table  when  Mr.  Van  Brunt  came 
in. 

"  Good-morning !"  said  he.     "  How  d'ye  do  to-day  ?" 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Van  Brunt." 

*^  1  wish  you'd  look  a  little  redder  in  the  fiK^.  Don't 
you  be  too  busy  ?     Where's  Nancy  ?" 

"  O  she's  busy,  out  with  the  clothes." 

^'Same  as  ever  up  stairs  T — What  are  you  going  to  do 
for  break&st,  Ellen  ?" 

*M  don't  know,  Mr.  Van  Brunt;  thet«  isn't  any 
cooked  in  the  house ;  we  have  eaten  every  thmg  up.** 

^ Cleaned  out,  eh ?     Bread  and  allT 

''  O  no,  not  bread ;  there's  plenty  of  that,  hut  there's 
nothing  CISC'* 

*^  Well  never  mind; — ^you  bring  me  a  ham  and  a  doseo 
of  MEgs,  and  I'll  make  you  a  first-rate  breakfiMt." 

£Uen  laughed,  for  tYna  hva  ivo\.  >^  ^a%\.  Ixcqa  Mx.  Van 
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lie  had  asked  for,  and  bared  a  place  on  the  teble  for  his 
operations,  he  went  to  the  spout  and  washed  his  hands. 

^  Now  a  sharp  knife,  Ellen,  and  the  frying-pan,  and  a 
dish, — ^and  that^s  all  I  want  of  you." 

Ellen  brought  them,  and  while  he  was  busy  with  the  ham 
she  made  the  coffee  and  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  boil ; 
got  the  cream  and  butter,  and  set  the  bread  on  the  table ;  and 
then  set  herself  down  to  rest,-  and  amuse  herself  with  Mr. 
Van  Brunt's  cookery.  He  was  no  mean  hand ;  his  slices  of 
ham  were  very  artist-like,  and  frying  away  in  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable manner.  Ellen  watched  him  and  laughed  at  him, 
till  the  ham  was  taken  out  and  all  the  eggs  broke  in  ;  then 
a(Ver  seeing  that  the  coffee  was  right  she  went  up  stairs  to  dress 
her  grandmother — always  the  last  thing  before  breakfast. 

"Who's  frying  ham  and  eggs  down  stairs?"  inquired 
Miss  Fortune. 

"  Mr.  Van  Brunt,"  said  Ellen. 

This  answer  was  unexpected.  Miss  Fortune  tossed  her 
head  over  in  a  dissatisfied  kind  of  way,  and  told  Ellen  to 
"  tell  him  to  be  careful." 

"  Of  what  ]"  thought  Ellen ;  and  wisely  concluded  with 
herself  not  to  deliver  the  message ;  very  certain  she  should 
laugh  if  she  did,  and  she  had  running  in  her  head  an  indis- 
tinct notion  of  the  command,  "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother." 

Breakfast  was  ready  but  no  one  there  when  she  got  down 
stairs.  She  placed  her  grandmother  at  table,  and  called 
Nancy,  who  all  this  time  had  been  getting  the  clothes  out  of 
the  rinsing  water  and  hanging  them  out  on  the  line  to  dry ; 
said  clothes  having  been  washed  the  day  before  by  Miss 
Sarah  Lowndes,  who  came  there  for  the  purpose.  Ellen 
poured  out  the  coffee,  and  then  in  came  Mr.  Van  Brunt  with 

head  of  early  lettuce  which  he  had  pulled  in  the  garden  and 

|shed  at  the  spout.     Ellen  had  to  jump  up  again  to  get  the 

it  and  pepper  and  vinegar ;  but  she  always  jumped  willingly 
for  Mr.  Van  Brunt.  The  meals  were  pleasanter  during  those 
weeks  than  in  all  the  time  Ellen  had  been  in  Thirlwall  before ; 
or  she  thought  so.  That  sharp  eye  at  the  head  of  the  table 
was  pleasantly  missed.  They  with  one  accord  sat  longer  at 
meals;  more  talking  and  laushinst  wetvt  <m\  wq\^^  ^^ 
itnu'd  of  being  snapped  up.     Mr.  Van  ^t>mv\i  ^ttaaftA^'fe^Mi^ 

VOL.  n.  » 
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oofTee  (he  had  taught  her  how  to  make  it),  and  she  pnised 
his  ham  and  eggs.  Old  Mrs.  Montgomery  prateea  everj 
thine,  and  seemed  to  be  in  particular  cornfort ;  talked  ai 
mucn  as  she  had  a  mind,  and  was  respectfiiny  attended  ta 
Nancy  was  in  high  feather ;  and  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks  and  tea^cups  went  on  very  pleasantly.  But  at  last 
chairs  were  pushed  from  the  table,  and  work  bemn  again. 

Nanc^'  went  back  to  her  tubs,  ^en  supplied  her  mnd- 
mother  with  her  knitting  and  filled  her  snufi^box ;  cleared 
the  table  and  put  up  the  dishes  ready  for  washii^.  Then 
she  went  into  the  buttery  to  skim  the  cream.  This  was  a 
part  of  the  work  she  liked.  It  was  heavy  lifting  the  pans  of 
milk  to  the  skimming  shelf  before  the  window,  but  as  Ellen 
drew  her  spoon  round  the  edge  of  the  cream  she  liked  to 
see  it  wrinkle  up  in  thick  yellow  leathery  folds,  showing  how 
deep  and  rich  it  was ;  it  looked  half  butter  already.  She 
knew  how  to  take  it  off  now  very  nicely.  The  cream  was 
set  by  in  a  vessel  for  future  churning,  and  the  milk,  as  each 
pan  was  skimmed,  was  poured  down  the  wooden  trough  at 
the  left  of  the  window  through  which  it  went  into  a  great 
hogshead  at  the  lower  kitchen  door. 

This  done  Ellen  went  up  stairs  to  her  aunt.  Dr.  Gribson 
always  came  early,  and  she  and  her  room  must  be  put  in 
apple-pie  order  first.  It  was  a  long  wearisome  job.  Ellen 
brought  the  basin  for  her  to  wash  her  &ce  and  hands ;  then 
combed  her  hair  and  put  on  her  clean  cap.  That  was  alwavs 
the  first  thing.  The  next  was  to  make  the  bed  ;  and  for 
this,  Miss  Fortune,  weak  or  strong,  wrapped  herself  €p  and 
tumbled  out  upon  the  floor.  When  she  was  comfortably 
placed  again,  Ellen  had  to  go  throng  a  laborious  dusting  of 
the  room  and  all  the  things  in  it,  even  taking  a  dustpan  and 
brush  to  the  floor  if  any  speck  of  dust  or  crumbs  could  be 
seen  there.  Every  rung  of  every  chair  must  be  gone  over^ 
though  ever  so  clean ;  every  article  put  up  or  put  out^ 
the  way  ;  Miss  Fortune  made  the  most  of  the  little  proi  ^ 
of  housekeeping  that  was  lefl  her ;  and  a  fluttering  tape' 
caping  through  the  crack  of  the  door  would  have  put  Iter 
whole  spirit  topsy-turvy.  When  all  was  to  her  mind,«nd  not 
before,  she  would  have  her  break&st.  Only  gruel  anAiscUlt, 

itdiast  and  tea,  or  some  such  trlde^but  Ellen  must  prepare 
"  bring  it  up  sta\T«,  and  ^v^x.  ^Vi  \x. -«%ji  «*».    ^ik 
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Tery  particularly  it  must  be  prepared,  and  very  foultlesdj 
it  must  be  served,  or  with  an  impatient  expression  of  dis- 
gust Miss  Fortune  would  s^dt  it  down  again.  On  the  whole 
Ellen  always  thought  hers|p  happy  when  this  part  of  her 
day  was  well  over.  -    ^^tftt 

When  shgjM^doin^^Hnoming  she  found'the  kitdien 
in  nioM|^^Hra||^^Huiding  by  the  fire  in  a  little  sort 
of  paus^mPHH^^HRhe  b^ak&st  diriies. 

"  Well !"  saioWIM^^"  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  1" 

^^Put  away  these  dishes,  and  then  churn,''  said  Ellen. 

^'My  goodness!  so  you  are.  What's  going  to  be  for 
dinner,  Ellen  1" 

"  That's  more  than  I  know,"  said  Ellen  laughing.  *'  We 
have  eaten  up  Mrs.  Van  Brunt's  pie  and  washed  the  dish ; — 
there's  nothing  but  some  cold  potatoes." 

"  That  won^b  do,"  said  Nancy.  "I  tell  you  what,  Ellen, 
— ^we'll  just  boil  pot  for  to-day ;  somebody  else  will  send  us 
something  by  to-morrow  most  likely." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  *  boil  pot,' "  said 
Ellen. 

"  O  you  don't  know  every  thing  yet,  by  half,  /know — 
I'll  fix  it  You  just  give  me  the  things,  Miss  Housekeeper, 
that's  all  you've  got  to  do  ^  I  want  a  piece  of  pork  and  a 
piece  of  beef,  and  all  the  vegetables. you've  got.'^ 

"  All  r  said  Ellen. 

^  Every  soul  on  'em.  Don't  be  scared,  Ellen ;  you  shall 
see  what  I  can  do  in  the  way  of  cookery ;  if  you  don't  like 
it  you  needn't  eat  it.     What  have  you  got  in  the  cellar?" 

^  Come  and  see,  and  take  what  you  want,  Nancy ;  there 
is  plenty  of  potatoes  and  carrots  and  onions,  and  beets  I  be- 
lieve ;  the  turnips  are  all  gone." 

^  Parsnips  out  in  the  yard,  ain't  there  1" 

"  Yes,  but  you'll  have  to  do  with  a  piece  of  pork,.Nan<^, 
I  don't  know  any  thing  about  beef." 
*  - '  While  Nancy  went  round  the  cellar  gathering  in  her  apron 
the  various  roots  she  wanted,  Ellen  uncovered  the  pork  bar- 
rel, and  after  looking  a  minute  at  the  dark  pickle  she  never 
loved  to  plunge  into,  bravely  bared  her  arm  and  fished  up  a 
piece  of  pork. 

''Now,  Nancy,  just  help  me  with  this  chum  out  of  thft 
M/iar,  will  you  7  and  then  you  may  go?^ 
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"  My  goodness !  it  is  heavy,"  said  Nancy.  **  YouTl  have 
a  time  of  it,  Ellen;  but  I  can't  help  you." 

She  went  ofT  to  the  garden /or  parsnips,  and  Ellen  quietly 
put  in  the  dasher  and  the  covei^tod  began  to  chum.  It  was 
tiresome  work.  The  chum  w|^vetty  full,  as  Nancy  had 
said ;  the  cream  was  rich  and  ^^B^  At  tb^|^  of  half  an 
hour  grew  very  stifil  It  spattI^^H|Aipa^|^b|^^  El- 
len's face  and  hands  and  apron,  ^^^HlpiiRH^^oS'  ^^^ 
arms  were  both  weary  ;  but  still  nl^^tuess  dasher  must 
go  up  and  down,  hard  as  it  might  be  to  force  it  either  way ; 
she  must  not  stop.  In  this  state  ef  matters  she  heard  a  pair 
of  thick  shoes  come  clumping  down  the  stairs,  and  beheld 
Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

^^Here  you  are!"  said  he.     ^'Churning! — Been  long  at 

itr 

**  A  good  while,"  said  Ellen,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Ck)ming  V 

"  I  don't  know  when." 
..  Mr.  Van  Brunt  stepped  to  the  door  and  shouted  for  Sam 
Larkens.  He  was  ordered  to  take  the  chum  and  bring  the 
butter ;  and  Ellen,  very  slad  of  a  rest,  went  out  to  amuse 
herself  with  feeding  the  ouckens,  and  then  up  stairs  to  see 
what  Nancy  was  doing. 

"  Butter  come  1"  said  Nancy. 

*'  No,  Sam  has  taken  it.  How  are  you  getting  on  1  O, 
I  am  tired !" 

"  I'm  getting  on  first-rate ;  I've  got  all  the  things  in." 

"  In  what !" 

"  Whv,  in  the  pot ! — ^in  a  pot  of  water,  boiling  away  as 
fast  as  they  can ;  we'll  have  dinner  directly.  Hurra !  who. 
comes  there  ?" 

She  jumped  to  the  door.  It  was  Thomas,  bringing  Mar^ 
gery's  respects,  and  a  custard-pie  for  Ellen. 

*'  I  declare,"  said  Nancy,  "•  it's  a  good  thing  to  havt 
friends,  ain't  it?  I'll  try  and  get  some. — Hollo  1  wha^s 
wanting? — ^Mr.  Van  Brunt's  calling  you,  Ellen." 

Ellen  ran  down. 

^  Hie  butter's  come,"  said  he.     '^  Now  do  you  know  what 
l^to  do  with  it  r ' 
^Bj^O  ves,"  said  Ellen  smiling;    ''Margery  ahowtd  ma 
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.  He  brought  her  a  pail  of  water  from  the  spout,  and  stood 
oy  with  a  pleased  kind  of  look,  while  she  carefully  lifted  the 
ooYer  and  rinsed  down  the  little  bits  of  butter  which  stu(^ 
to  it  and  the  dasher ;  took  out  the  butter  with  her  ladle  into 
a  large  wooden  bowl,  washed  it,  and  finally  salted  it. 

"-  Don't  takii  too  modi  pains,"  said  he ; — ^^  the  less  of  the 
hand  it  geto  the  bcntter*    Ihat  will  do  very  well." 

^'  Now  are  you  ready  1"  said  Nancy,  coming  down  stairs, 
*'  'cause  dinner  is.  My  goodness !  ain't  that  a  fine  lot  of 
butter  1  there's  four  pounds,  ain't  there  1" 

"  Five,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

"  And  as  sweet  as  it  can  be,"  said  Ellen.  '^  Beautiful, 
isn't  it  1  Yes,  I'm  ready,  as  soon  as  I  set  this  in  the  cellar 
and  cover  it  up." 

Nancy's  dish, — the  pork,  potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  and  cab- 
bage, all  boiled  in  the  same  pot  together, — was  found  very 
much  to  every  body's  taste  except  Ellen's.  She  made  her 
dinner  off  potatoes  and  bread,  the  former  of  which  she  de- 
clared, laughing,  were  very  porky  and  cabbagy ;  her  meal 
would  have  been  an  extremely  light  one,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  custard  pie. 

Afler  dinner  new  labours  began.  Nancy  had  forgotten  to 
hang  on  a  pot  of  water  for  the  dishes ;  so  after  putting  away 
the  eatables  in  the  buttery,  while  the  water  was  heating, 
Ellen  warmed  some  gruel  and  carried  it  with  a  plate  of  bis- 
cuit up  stairs  to  her  aunt.  But  Miss  Fortune  said  she  was 
tired  of  gruel  and  couldn't  eat  it ;  she  must  have  some  milk 
porridge ;  and  she  gave  Ellen  very  particular  directions  how 
to  make  it.  Ellen  sighed  only  once  as  she  went  down  with 
her  despised  dish  of  gruel,  and  set  about  doing  her  best  tc» 
fulfil  her  aunt's  wishes.  The  first  dish  of  milk  she  burnt ; 
— another  sigh  and  another  trial ; — ^better  care  this  time  had 
better  success,  and  Ellen  had  the  satis&ction  to  see  her  aur.t 
perfectly  suited  with  her  dinner. 

When  she  came  down  with  the  empty  bowl  Nancy  had  a 
pile  of  dishes  rexidy  washed,  and  Ellen  took  the  towel  to  dry 
them.  Mrs.  Montgomery,  who  had  been  in  an  uncommonly 
uiet  fit  all  day,  now  laid  down  her  knitting  and  asked  if 
CI  I  en  would  not  come  and  read  to  her. 

"  1  VftsentJv,  grandma. — as  soon  aa  \  Vio^^  ^QPCkfc\>Ktfer 

•'/  knoy,'  sr>mebodv  that's  tued^  iaL\d.^«tv^N.    ''A  Mfi^ 
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jou  what^  Ellen, — ^you  had  better  take  to  likinff  pork ;  you 
can't  work  on  potatoes.  I  ain't  tired  a  bit  Inere's  some- 
body coming  to  the  door  <^in !  Do  ran  and  open  it,  will 
you  ?  my  hands  are  wet.  Iwonder  why  folks  can't  come  in 
without  giving  so  much  trouble." 

It  was  Thomas  again,  with  a  package  for  Ellen  whidi  had 
just  oome,  he  said,  and  Miss  Alice  thought  she  would  like  to 
have  it  directly.  Ellen  thanked  her,  and  thanked  him,  with 
a  face  from  which  all  signs  of  weariness  had  fled  away.  TTie 
parcel  was  sealed  up,  and  directed  in  a  hand  she  was  pretty 
sure  she  knew.  Her  fingers  burned  to  break  the  seal ;  but 
she  would  not  open  it  there,  neither  leave  her  work  unfin- 
ished ;  she  went  on  wiping  the  dishes  with  trembling  hands 
and  a  beating  heart. 

"  What's  that  V*  said  Nancy  ;  "  what  did  Thomas  Grimes 
want  ]  what  have  you  got  there  1" 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Ellen  smiling ; — ''  something  good, 
I  guess." 

"  Something  good  ?  is  it  something  to  eat  1" 

**  No,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  didn't  mean  any  thing  to  eat  when 
I  said  something  good;  1  don't  think  those  are  the  best 
things." 

To  Ellen's  delight  she  saw  that  her  grandmother  had  for- 
gotten about  the  reading  and  was  quietly  taking  short  naps 
with  her  head  against  the  chimney.  So  she  put  away  the 
last  dish,  and  then  seized  her  package  and  flew  up  stairs. 
She  was  sure  it  had  come  from  Doncaster ;  she  was  right 
It  was  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, — on  the 
first  leaf  written,  '*  To  my  little  sister  Ellen  Montgomery, 
from  J.  H. ;"  and  within  the  cover  lay  a  letter.  This  letter 
Ellen  read  in  the  course  of  the  next  six  days  at  least  twice 
as  many  times ;  and  never  without  crying  over  it. 

'*  Alice  has  told  me"  (said  John),  ^ about  your  new  trou- 
bles. There  is  said  to  be  a  time  ^  when  the  clouds  return 
after  the  rain.'  I  am  sorry,  my  little  sister,  this  time  should 
come  to  you  so  early.  I  often  think  of  you,  and  wish  I  could 
be  near  you.  Still,  dear  Ellie,  the  good  Husbandman  knows 
what  his  plants  want;  do  you  believe  that,  and  can  you 
trust  him  ?  They  should  have  nothing  but  simshine  if  that 
waa  good  for  them:  He  \aioNT%  \t>  N&  \^V\  «k^  ^doM^  ^nov^ 
padB  and  rains,  and  ^ttonay  iniA  Wi^^vo%>D&»^'^^^    WtA 
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what  is  it  all  for? — 'Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  tkai  y€ 
bear  much  fruit  ;^  do  not  disappoint  his  purpose,  Ellie.  We 
shall  have  sun^ne  enough  hj  and  by, — ^but  I  know  it  is 
hard  for  so  young  a  one  as  my  little  sister  to  look  much 
forward ;  so  do  not  look  forward,  Ellie ;  look  up !  look  off 
unto  Jesus, — from  all  your  duties,  troubles,  and  wants ;  he 
will  help  you  in  them  all.  The  more  you  look  up  to  him  the 
more  he  will  look  down  to  you ;  and  he  especially  said, 
*  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me ;'  you  see  you  are 
particularly  invited." 

Ellen  was  a  long  time  up  stairs,  and  when  she  came  down 
it  was  with  red  eyes. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  was  now  awake  and  asked  for  the  read- 
ing again ;  and  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  EUen  and  she 
were  quietly  busy  with  the  Bible.  Nancy  meanwhile  was 
down  stairs  washing  the  dairy  things.  When  her  grand- 
mother released  her  Ellen  had  to  go  up  to  wait  upon  her 
aunt ;  afler  which  she  went  into  the  buttery,  and  skimmed 
the  cream,  and  got  the  pans  ready  for  the  evening  milk.  By 
this  time  it  was  five  o'clock,  and  Nancy  came  in  with  the 
basket  of  dry  clothes ;  at  which  Ellen  looked  with  the  sor- 
rowful consciousness  that  they  must  be  sprinkled  and  folded 
by  and  by,  and  ironed  to-morrow.  It  happened,  however,  that 
Jane  Huff  came  in  just  then  with  a  quantity  of  hot  short- 
cake for  tea ;  and  seeing  the  basket  she  very  kindly  took 
the  business  of  sprinkling  and  folding  upon  herself.     This 

§ave  Ellen  spirits  to  carry  out  a  plan  she  had  long  had,  to 
elight  the  whole  family  with  some  eggs  scrambled  in. 
Margery's  £ishion;  after  the  milk  was  strained  and  put 
away  she  went  about  it,  while  Nancy  set  the  table.  A  nice 
bed  of  coals  was  prepared ;  the  spider  set  over  them ;  the 
eggs  broken  in,  peppered  and  salted ;  and  she  began  care- 
fully to  stir  them  as  she  had  seen  Margery  do.  But  instead 
of  acting  right  the  eggs  maliciously  stuck  fast  to  the  spider 
and  burned.     Ellen  was  confounded. 

"  How  much  butter  did  you  put  in]"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt, 
who  had  come  in,  and  stood  looking  on. 

"  Butter !"  said  Ellen  looking  up,—"  O  I  foivot  all  about 
it! — I  ought  to  have  put  that  in,  oughtn't  I! — I'm  sor- 
rf/" 
"Ne%ermind."  <aid  Mr.  VanBrxml,— ''•'\«aex^Qt^^^ar* 
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being  sorry  about.     Here,  Nancy — clean  us  off  this  spider, 
and  we'll  try  again." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Fortune  was  heard  sorauning; 
Ellen  ran  up. 

^^  What  did  she  want]''  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt  when  she 
camo  down  again. 

^'  She  wanted  to  know  what  was  burning.' 

"  Did  vou  tell  her  ?" 

"  Yes." 

'•  Well,  what  did  she  say  1" 

^*  Said  I  mustn't  use*any  more  eggs  without  asking  her." 

"lliat  ain't  fair  play,"  said  Mr.  van  Brunt; — "you  and 
1  are  the  head  of  the  house  now,  I  take  it.  You  just  use  as 
many  on  'em  as  you've  a  mind ;  and  all  you  spile  I'll  fetch 
you  again  from  hum.  That's  you,  Nancy !  Now,  Ellen, 
here's  the  spider ;  try  again ;  let's  have  plenty  of  butter  in 
this  time,  and  plenty  of  ^gs  too." 

This  time  the  eggs  were  scrambled  to  a  nicety,  and  the 
supper  met  with  great  favour  from  all  parties. 

Ellen's  day  was  done  when  the  dishes  were.  The  whole 
family  went  early  to  bed.  She  was  weary ;  but  she  could 
rest  well.  She  had  made  her  old  grandmother  comfortable ; 
she  liad  kept  the  peace  with  Nancy ;  she  had  pleased  Mr. 
y?i\\  Brunt ;  she  had  faithfully  served  her  aunt.  Her  sleep 
was  uncrossed  by  a  dream,  untroubled  by  a  single  jar  of 
conscience.  And  her  awaking  to  another  day  of  labour, 
though  by  no  means  joyful,  was  yet  not  unhopeful  or  un- 
happy. 

She  had  a  hard  trial  a  day  or  two  afler.  I^  was  in  the 
end  of  the  aflemoon,  she  haid  her  big  apron  on,  and  was  in 
the  buttery  skimming  the  milk,  when  she  heard  the  kitchen 
door  open,  and  footsteps  enter  the  kitchen.  Out  went  little 
Ellen  to  see  who  it  was,  and  there  stood  Alice  and  old  Mr. 
Marshman  !  He  was  going  to  take  Alice  home  with  him 
the  next  morning,  and  wanted  Ellen  to  go  too ;  and  they 
had  come  to  ask  her.  Ellen  knew  it  was  impossible,  that 
is,  that  it  would  not  be  right,  and  she  said  so ;  and  in  spite 
of  Alice's  wistful  look,  and  Mr.  Marshman's  insisting,  she 
stood  her  ground.  Not  without  some  difficulty,  and  some 
ning  of  the  eves.  The'^*\k«A\jo^^^>x>y^,  KLT^Masdhb" 
then  wanted  \o  knoNr  n^YoI  i^v^  TCi«i%a\\\iN  «wStf!rw«s% 
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herself  up  in  an  apron  in  that  sort  of  way  ?  so  Ellen  had 
him  into  the  buttery  and  showed  him  what  she  had  been 
aboAt.  He  would  see  her  skim  several  pans,  and  laughed 
at  her  prodigiously  ;  though  there  was  a  queer  look  about 
his  eyes,  too,  all  the  time.  And  when  he  went  away,  he 
held  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again ;  and 
said  that  *'  some  of  these  days  he  would  take  her  away  from 
her  aunt,  and  she  should  have  her  no  more."  Ellen  stood 
and  looked  after  them  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then 
went  up  stairs  and  had  a  good  cry. 

The  butter-making  soon  became  quite  too  much  for  Ellen 
to  manage ;  so  Jane  Huff  and  Jenny  Hitchcock  were  en- 
gaged to  come  by  turns  and  do  the  heavy  part  of  it ;  all 
within  the  buttery  being  still  left  to  Ellen,  for  Miss  Fortune 
would  have  no  one  else  go  there.  It  was  a  great  help  to 
have  them  take  even  so  much  off  her  hands ;  and  thev  often 
did  some  other  little  odd  jobs  for  her.  The  milk  however 
seemed  to  increase  as  fast  as  the  days  grew  longer,  and 
Ellen  could  not  find  that  she  was  much  less  busy.  The 
days  were  growing  pleasant  too ;  soft  airs  began  to  come ; 
the  grass  was  of  a  beautiful  green ;  the  buds  on  the  branches 
began  to  swell,  and  on  some  trees  to  put  out.  When  Ellen 
had  a  moment  of  time  she  used  to  run  across  the  chip-yard 
to  the  bam,  or  round  the  garden,  or  down  to  the  brook,  and 
drink  in  the  sweet  air  and  the  lovely  sights  which  never  had 
seemed  quite  so  lovely  before.  If  once  in  a  while  she  could 
get  half  an  hour  before  tea,  she  used  to  take  her  book  and 
sit  down  on  the  threshold  of  the  front  door,  or  on  the  big 
log  under  th^  apple-tree  in  the  chip-yard.  In  those  minutes 
the  reading  was  doubly  sweet;  or  else  the  loveliness  of 
earth  and  sky  was  such  that  Ellen  could  not  take  her  eyes 
from  them ;  till  she  saw  Sam  or  Johnny  coming  out  of  the 
cowhouse  door  with  the  pails  of  milk,  or  heard  their  heavy 
tramp  over  the  chips ; — then  she  had  to  jump  and  run. 
Those  were  sweet  half  hours.  Ellen  did  not  at  first  know 
how  much  reason  she  had  to  be  delighted  with  her  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress ;"  she  saw  to  be  sure  that  it  was  a  fine 
copy,  well  bound,  with  beautiful  cuts.  But  when  she  came 
to  look  further,  she  found  all  through  the  book,  on  the  mar- 
giD  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaves,  m  3oW^\i^aKiNl\S>S^\s3SS5^^ 
writing,  a  great  many  notes — sim^iVft,  AtfycX.^  ^-ivci^  ^^3613^ 
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what  was  needed  to  open  the  whole  book  to  her  and  makt 
it  of  the  greatest  possible  use  and  pleasure.  Many  things 
she  remembered  hearing  from  his  lips  when  they  were  read- 
ing it  together;  there  was  a  lai^e  part  of  the  book  where 
all  was  new ;  the  part  he  had  not  had  time  to  finish.  How 
Ellen  loved  the  book  and  the  giver  when  she  found  these 
beautiful  notes,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  She  counted  it  her 
greatest  treasure  next  t6  her  little  red  Bible. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


O  what  will  I  do  wi*  him,  quo*  b«, 

Whmt  wUl  I  do  wi*  blmf 
What  will  I  do  wi*  him,  quo*  b«, 

What  wiU  I  do  wi*  him  f 

OL]>0oir«. 


IN  the  course  of  time  Miss  Fortune  showed  signs  of  mencL 
ing ;  and,  at  last,  towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  she  was 
able  to  come  down  stairs.  All  parties  hailed  this  event  for 
different  reasons ;  even  Nancy  was  grown  tired  of  her  regular 
life,  and  willing  to  have  a  change.  Ellen's  joy  was,  however, 
soon  diminished  by  the  terrible  rummaging  which  took  place. 
Miss  Fortune's  hands  were  yet  obliged  to  lie  still,  but  her 
eyes  did  double  duty ;  they  were  never  known  to  be  idle  in 
the  best  of  times,  and  it  seemed  to  Ellen  now  as  if  they  were 
taking  amends  for  all  their  weeks  of  forced  rest.  Oh,  those 
eyes  !  Dust  was  found  where  Ellen  never  dreamed  of  look- 
ing for  any  ;  things  were  said  to  be  dreadfully  **  in  the  way^ 
where  she  had  never  found  it  out ;  disorder  and  dirt  were 
groaned  over,  where  Ellen  did  not  know  the  fact  or  was 
Utterly  ignorant  how  to  help  it ;  waste  was  suspected  where 
none  had  been,  and  carelessness  charged  where  rather  praise 
was  due.  Inipatient  to  have  things  to  her  mind,  and  as  yet 
unable  to  do  any  thing  herself,  Miss  Fortune  kept  Nancy  and 
Ellen  running,  till  both  wished  her  back  in  bed ;  and  even  Mr. 
Van  Brunt  grumbled  that  ^'  to  pay  Ellen  for  having  grown 
white  and  poor,  her  aunt  was  going  to  work  the  little  flesh 
she  had  lefl  off  her  bones."  It  was  rather  hard  to  bear,  just 
when  she  was  looking  for  ease  too ;  her  patience  and  temper 
were  more  tried  than  in  all  those  weeks  before.  But  if  there 
was  small  pleasure  in  pleasing  her  aunt,  Ellen  did  earnestly 
wish  to^lease  God ;  she  struggled  against  III  t^rcv^t^^x^^^ 
MgMDst  It;  and  though  she  often  blamed  W«^iVcl^»^^^»^^^ 
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did  so  go  through  that  week  as  to  call  forth  Mr.  Van  Brunt's 
admiration,  and  even  to  stir  a  little  the  conscience  of  her  aunt 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  comforted  her  with  the  remark  that  "  it  is 
darkest  just  before  day,"  and  so  it  proved.  Before  the  week 
was  at  an  end  Miss  Fortune  began,  as  she  expressed  it,  to 
'*  take  hold  ;^'  Jenny  Hitchcock  and  Jane  Huff  were  excused 
from  any  more  butter-making;  Nancy  was  sent  away;  El- 
len's labours  were  much  lightened ;  and  the  house  was  itself 
again. 

The  third  of  May  came.  For  the  first  time  in  near  two 
months  Ellen  found  in  the  afternoon  she  could  be  spared 
awhile  ;  there  was  no  need  to  think  twice  what  she  would  do 
with  her  leisure.  Perhaps  Margery  could  tell  her  something 
of  Alice !  Hastily  and  joyfully  she  exchanged  her  working 
frock  for  a  merino,  put  on  nice  shoes  and  stockings  and  ruffle 
again,  and  taking  her  bonnet  and  gloves  to  put  on  out  of 
doors,  away  she  ran.  Who  can  tell  how  pleasant  it  seemed, 
after  so  many  weeks,  to  be  able  to  walk  abroad  again,  and  to 
walk  to  the  mountain !  Ellen  snuffed  the  sweet  air,  skipped 
on  the  green  sward,  picked  nosegays  of  grass  and  dandelions, 
and  at  last  unable  to  contain  herself  set  off  to  run.  Fatigae 
soon  brought  this  to  a  stop ;  then  she  walked  more  leisurely 
on,  enjoying.  It  was  a  lovely  spring  day.  Ellen's  eyes  were 
gladdened  by  it ;  she  felt  thankful  in  her  heart  that  God  had 
made  every  thing  so  beautiful ;  she  thought  it  was  pleasant  to 
think  he  had  made  them ;  pleasant  to  see  in  them  everywhere 
80  much  of  the  wisdom  and  power  and  goodness  of  him  tlie 
looked  up  to  with  joy  as  her  best  friend.  She  felt  quietly 
happy,  and  sure  he  would  ti^e  care  of  her.  Then  a  thought 
of  Alice  came  into  her  head ;  she  set  off  to  run  again,  and 
kept  it  up  this  time  till  she  got  to  the  old  house  and  rm 
round  the  comer.  She  stopped  at  the  shed  door  and  went 
through  into  the  lower  kitchen. 

"  Why,  Miss  Ellen  dear!"  exclaimed  Margery,— "if  that 
isn^t  you !   Aren't  you  come  in  the  vtry  nick  of  time !   How 
c{b  you  do?     I  am  vtry  glad  to  see  you — uncommon  glad  to 
^  be  sure.  What  witch  told  you  to  come  here  just  now?  Ron 
^yp,  run  into  the  parlour  and  see  what  you'll  find  there." 
^K  *^  Has  Alice  come  back  T  cried  Ellen.  But  Maigeiy  only 
Uf'Khed  and  said,  "  Bun.  ml" 
'^  Up  the  steps,  tbTO\ig\i  tJbe  VaXAmbo^wA  %Kc<m^  ^d&i^\Bfi&u, 
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Ellen  mn, — ^buret  open  the  parlour  door, — ^and  was  in  Alice's 
arms.  There  were  others  in  the  room ;  but  Ellen  did  not 
seem  to  know  it,  clinging  to  her  and  holding  her  in  a  &8t 
glad  embrace,  till  Alice  bade  her  look  up  and  attend  to  some- 
body  else.  And  then  she  was  seized  round  the  neck  by  little 
Ellen  Chauncey ! — and  then  came  her  mother,  and  then  Miss 
Sophia.  The  two  children  were  overjoyed  to  see  eadi 
other,  while  their  joy  was  touching  to  see,  from  the  shade  of 
sorrow  in  the  one,  Mid  of  sympathy  in  the  other.  Ellen  was 
scarcely  less  glad  to  see  kind  Mrs.  Chauncey ;  Miss  Sophia's 
greeting  too  was  very  affectionate.  But  Ellen  returned  to 
Alice,  and  rested  herself  in  her  lap  with  one  arm  jround  her 
neck,  the  other  hand  being  in  little  Elllen's  grasp. 

'*  And  now  you  are  happy,  I  suppose  f  said  Miss  Sophia 
when  they  were  thus  placed. 

"  Very,"  said  Ellen,  smiling. 

"Ah,  but  you'll  be  happier  by  and  by,"  said  Ellen 
Chauncey. 

"  Hush,  Ellen !"  said  Miss  Sophia ; — "  what  curious  things 
children  are ! — You  didn't  expect  to  find  us  all  here,  did  you, 
Ellen  Montgomery  1" 

'^  No  indeed,  ma^am,"  said  Ellen,  drawing  Alice's  cheek 
nearer  for  another  kiss. 

"  We  have  but  just  come,  EUie,"  said  her  sister.  "  I  should 
not  have  been  long  in  finding  you  out  My  child,  how 
thin  you  have  got." 

"  O  I'll  grow  fat  again  now,"  said  EHlen. 

"  How  is  Miss  Fortune  T 

'*  O  she  is  up  again  and  well." 

"Have  you  any  reason  to  expect  your  father  home, 
Ellen  ?"  said  Mrs.  Chauncey. 

"  Yes,  ma'am ; — ^aunt  Fortune  says  perhaps  he  will  be 
here  in  a  week." 

"Tlien  you  are  very  happy  in  looking  forward,  aren't 
you  ?"  said  Miss  Sophia,  not  noticing  the  cloud  that  had 
come  over  Ellen's  brow. 

Ellen  hesitated, — coloured — coloured  more, — and  finally 
with  a  sudden  motion  hid  her  face  against  Alice. 

"  When  did  he  saU,  Ellie  T  said  Alice  gravely. 

"  In  the  Due  d'Orleans — ^he  said  he  would — " 

"  Whenr 
VOL.  IL  t 
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*'  The  fifth  of  Apiil.— 0 1  can't  help  it  V  exclaimed  EUen^ 
fiuliog  in  the  effort  to  control  herself^  she  clasped  Alice  aa 
if  she  feared  even  then  the  separating  hand.  Alice  bent  her 
head  down  and  whispered  words  of  comfort. 

'^  Mamma  I"  said  little  Ellen  Chauncey  under  her  breatl^ 
and  looking  solemn  to  the  kst  degree, — ''  don't  Ellen  want 
to  see  her  father  1" 

^'  She's  afraid  that  he  may  take  her  away  where  she  will 
not  be  with  Alice  any  more;  and  you  know  she  has  n» 
mother  to  go  to." 

"  Oh !"  said  Ellen  with  a  very  enlightened  face ; — ^^'^  but  he 
won't,  wUl  he  1" 

"  I  hope  not ;  I  think  not." 

Cheered  again,  the  little  girl  drew  near  and  silently  took 
one  of  Ellen's  hands. 

'^  We  shall  not  be  parted,  Ellie,"  said  Alice, — '*  you  need 
not  fear.  If  your  father  takes  you  away  from  your  aunt 
Fortune,  I  think  it  will  be  only  to  give  you  to  me.  You 
need  not  fear  yet." 

^^  Mamma  says  so  too,  Ellen,"  said  her  little  friend. 

This  was  strong  consolation.    Ellen  looked  up  and  smiled. 

^^  Now  come  with  me,"  said  Ellen  Chauncey,  pulling  her 
hand, — "I  want  you  to  show  me  something;  lets  go  down 
to  the  garden,^-come !  exercise  is  good  for  you." 

'^  No,  no,"  said  her  mother  smiling, — '^  Ellen  has  had  ex^ 
orcise  enough  lately  ;  you  mustn't  take  her  down  to  the  gar- 
den now^ ;  you  would  find  nothing  there.     Come  here !' 

A  long  whisper  followed,  whidb  seemed  to  satisfy  little 
Ellen  and  she  ran  out  of  the  room.  Some  time  passed  in 
pleasant  talk  and  telling  all  that  had  happened  since  they 
iiad  seen  each  other ;  then  little  Ellen  came  back  and  called 
Ellen  Montgomery  to  the  glass  door,  saying  she  wanted  her 
to  look  at  something. 

*^  It  is  only  a  horse  we  brought  with  us,"  said  Miss  Sophia. 
*'  Ellen  thinks  it  is  a  great  beauty,  and  can't  rest  till  you  have 
seen  it." 

Ellen  went  accordingly  to  the  door.    There  to  be  sure  was 

Thomas  before  it  holding  a  pony  bridled  and  saddled.    He 

was  certainly  a  very  pretty  little  creature ;  brown  all  over 

ejfcept  one  white  forefoot  \  his  coat  shone  it  was  so  glossy ; 

hiB  JimhH  were  fine ;  h\»  eye  gienXV^  wv^\>tv^\.\\!l\%\k\V«m|^ 
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eoough  to  please  the  children.    He  stood  as  quiet  as  a  Ininb, 
whether  Thomas  held  him  or  not. 

"  O  what  a  beauty  !"  said  Ellen ; — "  what  a  lovely  little 
horse!" 

"  Ain't  he !"  said  Ellen  Chauncey  ; — "  and  he  goes  so  beau- 
tifully besides,  and  never  starts  nor  nothing ;  and  he  is  as 
g(X>d-natured  as  a  little  dog.'' 

"As  a  good-natured  little  dog,  she  means,  Ellen,"  said 
Miss  Sophia, — "there  are  little  dogs  of  very  various  char- 
acter." 

"  Well  he  looks  good-natured,"said  Ellen.  "  What  a  pret- 
ty head  ! — and  what  a  beautiful  new  side-saddle,  and  all.  I 
never  saw  such  a  dear  little  horse  in  my  life.  Is  it  yours, 
Alice  r 

"  No,"  said  Alice,  "  it  is  a  present  to  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Marshman's." 

"  She'll  be  a  very  happy  friend,  I  should  think,"  said  Ellen. 

"That's  what  I  said,'  said  Ellen  Chauncey,  dancing  up 
and  down, — "  that's  what  I  said.  I  said  you'd  be  happier 
by  and  by,  didn't  I T 

"  I  r  said  Ellen  colouring. 

"  Yes,  you, — you  are  the  friend  it  is  for  ;  it's  for  you,  it's 
for  you  !  you  are  grandpa's  friend,  aren't  you  ?"  she  repeat- 
ed, springing  upon  Ellen,  and  hugging  her  up  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight. 

"  But  it  isn't  really  for  me,  is  it?"  said  Ellen,  now  looking 
almost  pale ;— "  Oh  Alice !— " 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Miss  Sophia, — "  what  will  papa  say 
if  1  tell  him  you  received  his  present  so? — come,  hold  up 
your  head !  Put  on  your  bonnet  and  try  him ;— come,  Ellen ! 
let's  see  you." 

Ellen  did  not  know  whether  to  cry  or  laugh, — till  she 
mounted  the  pretty  pony ;  that  settled  the  matter.  Not 
Ellen  Chauncey 's  unspeakable  delight  was  as  great  as  her 
own.  She  rode  slowly  up  and  down  before  the  house,  and 
once  a-going  would  not  have  known  how  to  stop  if  she  had 
not  recollected  that  the  pony  had  travelled  thirty  miles  that 
day  and  must  be  tired.  Ellen  took  not  another  turn  after 
that.  She  jumped  down,  and  begged  Thomas  to  take  the 
tenderest  care  of  him  ;  patted  his  neck  •,  rw\  mVi  iVsa  WvX^jJsnkcn. 
to  bog  of  Margery  a  piecx?  of  bread  to  ^w^Xvvwv  lx^\^V«^ 
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hand  ;  exatnined  the  new  stirrup  and  housings,  and  the  pony 
all  over  a  dozen  times ;  and  after  watching  him  as  Thomas 
led  him  off,  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  finally  oame  back  into 
the  house  with  a  face  of  marvellous  contentment.  She  tried 
to  fashion  some  message  of  thanks  for  the  kind  giver  of  the 
pony ;  but  she  wanted  to  express  so  much  that  no  words 
would  do.  Mrs.  Chauncoy  however  smiled  and  assured  her 
she  knew  exactly  what  to  say. 

"  That  pony  has  been  destined  for  you,  Ellen,"  she  said, 
"  this  year  and  more ;  but  my  father  waited  to  have  him 
thoroughly  well  broken.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  him; 
he  is  perfectly  gentle  and  wel  1-t rained ;  if  he  had  not  been 
sure  of  that  my  father  would  never  have  sent  him; — ^though 
Mr.  John  ?>  making  such  a  horsewoman  of  you." 

"T  wish  I  could  thank  him,"  said  Ellen ;—"  but  I  dcm't 
know  how." 

"  What  will  you  call  him,  Ellen,"  said  Miss  Sophia.  **  My 
fether  has  dubbed  him  'Greorge  Marshman;' — ^he  says  you 
will  like  that,  as  my  brother  is  such  a  favourite  of  yours." 

"  He  didn't  really^  did  he  ?"  said  Ellen,  looking  from  So- 
phia to  Alice.     "  I  needn't  call  him  that,  need  1 1" 

"  Not  unUiss  you  like,"  said  Miss  Sophia  laughing, — "  you 
may  change  it ;  but  what  will  you  call  him  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Ellen  very  gravely, — "he  must 
have  a  name  to  be  sure." 

"But  why  don't  you  call  him  that]"  said  Ellen  Chaun- 
cey  : — '*  George  is  a  very  pretty  name ; — I  like  that ;  I 
should  call  him  *  Uncle  George.' 

•'  O  r  couldn't  !"  said  Ellen,—"  I  couldn't  call  him  so ;  I 
shouldn't  like  it  at  all." 

"  George  Washington  1"  said  Mrs.  Chauncey. 

"  No  indeed !"  said  Ellen.     "  I  guess  I  wouldn't !" 

"Why  is  it  too  good,  or  not  good  enough?"  said  Mist 
Sophia. 

"  Too  good !  A  great  deal  too  good  for  a  horse !  I 
wouldn't  for  any  thing." 

"  How  would  Brandywine  do  then,  since  you  are  so  pa- 
triotic ?"  said  Miss  Sophia,  looking  amused. 

"  What  is  '  patriotic?'  "  said  Ellen. 

"A  patriot,  Ellen,"  said  M\efc«wv^\\i\|t,^— -^^Vs^wv^^ViiVaa 
ong  and  true  love  for  \i\»  couxitoN  T 
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'*  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  pai  riotic,'*  said  Ellen,  **  but 
I  won't  call  him  Brandy  wine.     Why,  Miss  Sophia!" 

"  No,  I  wouldn't  either,"  said  Ellen  Chauncey  ; — "  it  isn't 
a  pretty  name.  Call  him  Seraphine ! — like  Miss  Angell's 
pony — that's  pretty." 

"  No,  no, — 'Seraphine !'  nonsense !"  said  Miss  Sophia ; — 
''  call  him  Benedict  Arnold,  Ellen ;  and  then  it  will  be  a 
relief  to  your  mind  to  whip  him." 

"  Whip  him  !"  said  Ellen, — "  I  don't  want  to  whip  him,  I 
am  sure ;  and  I  should  be  afraid  to  besides." 

"  Hasn't  John  taught  you  that  lesson  yet  ]"  said  the  young 
lady ; — "  he  is  perfect  in  it  himself.  Do  you  remember,  Alice, 
the  chastising  he  gave  that  fine  black  horse  of  ours  we  called 
the  'Black  Prince?' — a  beautiful  creature  he  was, — more 
than  a  year  ago? — My  conscience!  he  frightened  me  to 
death." 

'*I  remember,"  said  Alice;  "I  remember  I  could  not 
look  on." 

"  What  did  he  do  that  for  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"What's  the  matter,  Ellen  Montgomery?"  said  Mias 
Sophia,  laughing, — "where  did  you  get  that  long  facel 
Are  you  thinking  of  John  or  the  horse?" 

Ellen's  eye  turned  to  Alice. 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  said  Alice  smiling,  though  she  spoke 
seriously, — ''  it  was  necessary ;  it  sometimes  is  neicessary 
to  do  such  things.  You  do  not  suppose  John  would  do  it 
cruelly  or  unnecessarily  ?" 

Ellen's  face  shortened  considerably. 

"  But  what  had  the  horse  been  doing  ?" 

"  He  had  not  been  doing  any  thing ;  he  would  not  do, — 
that  was  ths  trouble ;  he  was  as  obstinate  as  a  mule." 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  said  Alice,  "  it  was  no  such  terrible 
matter  as  Sophia's  words  have  made  you  believe.  It  was  a 
clear  case  of  obstinacy.  The  horse  was  resolved  to  have 
his  own  way  and  not  do  what  his  rider  required  of  him ;  It  * 
was  necessary  that  either  the  horse  or  the  man  should  give 
up ;  and  as  cfohn  has  no  fancy  for  giving  up,  he  carried  his 
point, — ^partly  by  management,  partly,  1  confess,  by  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  whip  and  spur*,  but  thet^ >ii«axlo  ^xis^W 
riouB  dagellation  as  Sophia  seems  to  meva^  «Xk^^\AdcL  ^  ^B!^ 
boneman  would  aoarce  be  gunty  of?*  > 

VOL.  u.  v^ 


■       k 


I    .    I  .'•■'.  \     |-_"i'   -   ■    A.-"!*"      ill     III-  -11111' 

\\' ;  i . '  ■  i  1  I  .,■■>(•■  .\  I  ^ . . .  . :  ;  I , :  1 1  ; '  I  <  I '  t .       \ « )  I  ■  I . 
i:<|.'  lii.'ii." 

••IK"  cjirru'd  J«»liii  boautitiillvall  the  da 
said  Miss  Sophia,  *\-uid  I  dare  say  hu  mi 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  if  you  would 
him  to  him.  But  ho,  was  of  no  use  to  any 
couldn't  manage  him — I  suppose  he  was  1 
delighted  enough  that  day  to  have  given  J 
I  can  tell  you  Black  Prince  the  second  is 
am  afraid  you  w^on't  like  him." 

"John  has  a  present  of  a  hoi*se  too,  E 

"  Has  he  ? — from  Mr.  Marshman  ?'' 

"  Yes." 

"  I'm  very  glad  !  O  what  rides  we  c« 
we,  Alice  ?  We  sha'n't  want  to  borrow 
more.     What  kind  of  a  horse  is  Mr.  Jch 

"  Black,— perfectly  black." 

"  Is  he  handsome  1" 

«  Very." 

"  Is  his  name  Black  Prince  1" 

"Yes." 

Ellen  beffan  to  cmsider  the  possibility  < 
the  Brown  Princess,  or  by  some  similar  t 
John^s  two  charters  seeminrr  t.h«  loi-*-  y^*- 
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Charley,  and  Cherry,  and  Brown,  and  Dash,  and  Jumper,— 
but  she  said  they  had  "John"  and  "Jenny"  already  in  Thirl- 
wall,  aad  she  didn't  want  a  "  Charley ;"  "  Brown"  was  not 
pretty,  and  she  hoped  he  wouldn't  ^'  dash"  at  any  thing,  nor 
be  a  "jumper"  when  she  was  on  his  back.  Cherry  she 
mused  awhile  about,  but  it  wouldn't  do. 

"  Call  him  Fairy,"  said  Ellen  Chauncey  ;— *'  that's  a  pret- 
ty name.  Mamma  says  she  used  to  have  a  horse  called 
Fairy.     Do,  Ellen !  call  him  Fairy."         • 

"  No,"  said  Ellen ;  "  he  can't  have  a  lady's  name— that's 
the  trouble." 

"  I  have  it,  Ellen !"  said  Alice ; — "  I  have  a  name  for  you, 
—call  him  the  Brownie." 

"  The  '  Brownie  V  "  said  Ellen. 

"  Yes — brownies  are  male  fairies ;  and  brown  is  his  colour; 
so  how  will  that  do  1" 

It  was  soon  decided  tiiat  it  would  do  very  well.  It  was 
simple,  descriptive,  and  not  common ;  Ellen  made  up  her 
mind  that "  The  Brownie"  should  be  his  name.  No  sooner 
given,  it  began  to  grow  dear.  Ellen's  face  quitted  its  look 
of  anxious  gravity  and  came  out  into  the  broadest  and  full- 
est satisfaction.  She  never  showed  joy  boisterously ;  but 
there  was  a  light  in  her  eye  which  brought  many  a  smile 
into  those  of  her  friends  as  they  sat  round  the  tea-table. 

After  tea  it  was  necessary  to  go  home,  much  to  the  sorrow 
of  all  parties.  Ellen  knew  however  it  would  not  do  to  stay ; 
Miss  Fortune  was  but  just  got  well,  and  perhaps  already 
thinking  herself  ill-used.     She  put  on  her  things. 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  your  pony  home  with  you  1"  said 
Miss  Sophia. 

"  O  no,  ma'am,  not  to-night.  I  must  see  about  a  place  for 
him  ;  and  besides,  poor  fellow,  he  is  tired  I  dare  say." 

"  I  do  believe  you  would  take  more  care  of  his  legs  than 
of  your  own,"  said  Miss  Sophia. 

"  But  you'll  be  here  to-morrow  early,  EUie  ?" 

"  O  won't  I !"  exclaimed  Ellen,  as  she  sprang  to  Alice's 
neck ; — "  as  early  as  I  can,  at  least ;  I  don't  know  when  aunt 
Fortune  will  have  done  with  me." 

The  way  home  seemed  as  nothing.     If  she  was  tired  she 
did  not  know  it.     The  Brownie  I  theBio^Tixto \ — •\Jcvfe>3&KS'M^ 
of  bim  carried  her  as  cleverly  ovei  t\i^  ^xo\«A^a\^%'^^^ 
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back  would  have  done.     She  camo  running  into  the  dup- 
yard. 

"  Hollo  !"  cried  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  who  was  standing  under 
the  apple-tree  cutting  a  piece  of  wood  for  the  tongue  of  Uie 
ox-cart,  which  had  been  broken, — "  I'm  glad  to  see  you  e^n 
run.  I  was  afeard  youM  hardly  be  able  to  stand  by  this 
time ;  but  there  you  come  liice  a  young  deer!" 

^'  O  Mr.  Van  Brunt,"  said  Ellen,  coming  eloee  up  to  hiro 
and  speaking  in  an  under  tone, — '^  you  don't  know  what  a 
present  1  have  had !  What  do  you  think  Mr.  Marshman  has 
sent  me  from  Ventnor  ?" 

*^  Couldn't  guess,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  resting  the  end  of 
his  pole  on  the  log  and  chipping  at  it  with  his  hatchet  \ — 
"  never  guessed  any  thing  in  my  life ; — what  is  it  ?" 

'^  He  has  sent  me  the  most  beautiful  little  horse  you  ever 
saw ! — for  my  own — ^for  me  to  ride :  and  a  new  beautiful 
saddle  and  bridle ;  you  never  saw  any  thing  so  beautiful, 
Mr.  Van  Brunt ;  he  is  all  brown,  with  one  white  fore-foot, 
and  I've  named  him  the  ^Brownie  ;'  and  O  Mr.  Van  Bmnt ! 
do  you  think  aunt  Fortune  will  let  him  come  here  ?" 

Mr.  Van  Brunt  chipped  away  at  his  pole,  looking  very 
good-humoured. 

"  Because  you  know  I  couldn't  have  half  the  good  of  him 
if  he  had  to  stay  away  from  me  up  on  the  mountain.  I  shall 
want  to  ride  him  every  day.  Do  you  think  avBt  Fortune 
will  let  him  be  kept  here,  Mr,  Van  Brunt?" 

*^  ]  guess  she  will,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt  soberly,  and  his 
tone  said  to  Ellen,  "/will,  if  she  don't." 

"Then  will  you  ask  her  and  see  about  it? — if  you  please 
Mr.  Van  Brunt !  I'd  rather  you  would.  And  you-  woq\ 
have  him  put  to  plough  or  any  thing,  will  you,  Mr.  Van 
Brunt?    Miss  Sophia  says  it  would  spoil  him." 

"  I'll  plough  myself  first,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt  with  his 
half  smile ; — "  there  sha'n't  be  a  hair  of  his  coat  turned  the 
wrong  way.     ///  see  to  him — as  if  he  was  a  prince.^ 

"  O  thimk  jou,  dear  Mr.  Van  Brunt  t  How  good  jott  are. 
Then  1  shall  not  speak  about  him  at  all  till  you  do,  remem- 
ber. I  am  v#fy  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr*  Van  Bmnt  f 
«91en  ran  in.  She  got  a  chiding  for  her  long  stay,  bvt  it 
npon  ears  that  coi&  not  hear.  The  Brownie  came  like 
'•Id  between  ber  amd  «^\  \To>a\^%.   ^faj&  voS^sjl  ^\hl 
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aunt^s  hard  words  as  if  they  liad  been  sugar-plums.  And 
her  sleep  that  night  might  have  been  prairie  laud,  for  the 
multitude  of  horses  of  all  sorts  that  chased  through  it. 

*•  Have  you  heerd  the  news  ?"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  when 
he  had  got  his  second  cup  of  coffee  at  breakfast  next  morning. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Fortune.     "  What  newsl" 

'*  There  ain't  as  much  news  as  there  used  to  be  when  I 
was  young,"  said  the  old  lady  ; — "  'seems  to  me  I  don't 
hear  nothing  now-a-days." 

"You  might  if  you'd  keep  your  ears  open,  mother. 
What  news,  Mr.  Van  Brunt?" 

"  Why,  here's  Ellen's  got  a  splendid  little  horse  sent  her  a 
present  from  some  of  her  great  friends, — Mr.  Marshchalk, — " 

**  Mr.  Marshman,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Mr.  Marshman.  There  ain't  the  like  in  the  country,  aa 
Fve  heerd  tell ;  and  1  expect  next  thing  she'll  be  flying  over 
all  the  fields  and  fences  like  smoke." 

There  was  a  meaning  silence.     Ellen's  heart  beat. 

"  What's  going  to  be  done  with  him,  do  you  suppose  1" 
said  Miss  Fortune.  Her  look  said,  "  If  you  think  I  am 
coming  round  you  arc  mistaken." 

"  Humph !"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt  slowly, — "  I  s'pose  he'll 
eat  grass  in  the  meadow, — jmd  there'll  be  a  place  fixed  for 
him  in  the  stables." 

"  Not  in  my  stables,"  said  the  lady  shortly. 

"No, — in  mine,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt  half  smilmg;— 
"and  I'll  settle  with  you  about  it  by  and  by, — when  we 
square  up  our  accounts." 

Mis9  Fortune  was  very  much  vexed ;  Ellen  oould  see  that; 
but  she  said  no  more,  good  or  bad,  about  the  matter ;  so  the 
Brownie  was  allowed  to  take  quiet  possession  of  meadow 
and  stables ;  to  his  mistress's  unbounded  joy. 

Any  body  that  knew  Mr.  Van  Brunt  would  have  been  sur- 
prised  to  hear  what  he  said  that  morning ;  for  he  was 
thouffht  to  be  quite  as  keen  a  looker  afler  the  main  chance 
as  mvsa  Fortune  herself,  only  somehow  it  was  never  laid 
against  him  as  it  was  against  her.  However  that  might  be, 
it  was  plain  he  took  plea^^ure  in  keeping  his  word  about  the 
pony.  Ellen  herself  ex>uld  not  have  asked  more  careful 
kJndn&s»  for  her  fiivourite  than  th©^rovi\m\vaA^\wsi«^vs^ 
msa  sad  boy  about  the  farm. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


Thou  roust  run  to  him ;  for  thou  hast  sUtTed  so  long  UuU  ffoiiif  wUl  Mwei 
•erve  the  turn. — Shakspkarb. 


pArrAlN  MOiNTGOMERY  did  no/ come  the  next  week, 
\j  nor  tlie  week  aller ;  and  what  is  more,  the  Duck  Dorleena, 
as  his  sister  called  the  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  passage,  was 
never  heard  of  from  that  time.  She  sailed  duly  on  the  fifth 
of  April,  as  they  learned  from  the  papers ;  but  whatever  be- 
came of  lier  she  never  reached  port.  It  remained  a  doubt 
whether  Captain  Montgomery  had  actually  gone  in  her;  and 
Ellen  had  many  weeks  of  anxious  watching,  first  for  himself, 
and  ihon  for  new  s  of  him  in  case  he  were  still  in  France.  None 
ever  came.  Anxiety  gradually  faded  into  uncertainty ;  and 
bv  Hiidsummer  no  doubtof  the  truth  remained  in  anv  mind 
If  Captiiin  Montgomery  had  been  alive,  he  would  certainly 
have  written,  if  not  before,  on  learning  the  fate  of  the  ves- 
sel in  which  he  had  told  his  friends  to  expect  him  home. 

Ellen  rather  felt  that  she  was  an  orphan  than  that  she  had 
lost  her  father.  She  had  never  learned  to  love  him,  he  had 
never  given  her  much  cause.  Comparatively  a  small  portion 
of  her  life  had  been  passed  in  his  society,  and  she  looked  back 
to  it  as  the  least  agreeable  of  all ;  and  it  had  not  been  possible 
for  her  to  expect  with  pleasure  his  return  to  America  and  visit 
to  Thirl  wall ;  she  dreaded  it.  Life  had  nothing  now  worse  for 
her  than  a  separation  from  Alice  and  John  Humphreys ;  she 
feared  her  father  might  take  her  away  and  put  her  in  some 
dreadful  boarding-school,  or  carry  her  about  the  world  where- 
ever  he  went,  a  wretched  wanderer  from  every  thing  good  and 
pleasant.  The  knowledge  of  his  death  had  less  pain  for  her 
than  the  removal  of  this  fear  brought  relief. 
JOien  felt  sometimes,  sobexVj  wi^  w^^^  ^OmX.  ^doi^  ^^m^ 

»wij  Upon  the  wide  wot\4  no^.    "lo  «3\'\xiX«i5»  «i^\nb^ 
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poses  so  she  had  been  a  year  and  three  quarters  before ;  but 
It  was  something  to  have  a  father  and  mother  living  even 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Now  Miss  Fortune  was  her 
sole  guardian  and  owner.  However,  she  could  hardly  realize 
thit,  with  Alice  and  John  so  near  at  hand.  Without  rea- 
soning much  about  it,  she  felt  tolerably  secure  that  they 
would  take  care  of  her  interests,  and  make  good  their  claim 
to  interfere  if  ever  need  were. 

Ellen  and  her  little  horse  grew  more  and  more  fond  of 
each  other.  This  friendship,  no  doubt,  was  a  comfort  to 
the  Brownie ;  but  to  his  mistress  it  made  a  large  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  her  every-day  life."  To  visit  him  was  her  de- 
light, at  all  hours,  early  and  late  ;  and  it  is  to  the  Brownie's 
credit  that  lie  always  seemed  as  glad  to  see  her  as  she  was 
to  see  him.  At  any  time  Ellen's  voice  would  bring  him  from 
the  far  end  of  the  meadow  where  he  was  allowed  to  run. 
He  would  come  trotting  up  at  her  call,  and  stand  to  have 
her  scratch  his  forehead  or  pat  him  and  talk  to  him  ;  and 
though  the  Brownie  could  not  answer  her  speeches  he  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  hear  them  with  pleasure.  Then  throwing 
up  his  head  he  would  bound  off,  take  a  turn  in  the  field,  and 
come  back  again  to  stand  as  still  as  a  lamb  as  long  as  she 
stayed  there  herself.  Now  and  then,  when  she  had  a  little 
more  time,  she  would  cross  the  fence  and  take  a  walk  with 
him  ;  and  there,  with  his  nose  just  at  her  elbow,  wherevei 
she  went  the  Brownie  went  after  her.  After  a  while  there 
was  no  need  that  she  should  call  him ;  if  he  saw  or  heard 
her  at  a  distance  it  was  enough ;  he  would  come  running  up 
directly.     Ellen  loved  him  dearly. 

She  gave  him  more  proof  of  it  than  words  and  caresses. 
Many  were  the  apples  and  scraps  of  bread  hoarded  up  for 
him  ;  and  if  these  failed,  Ellen  sometimes  took  him  a  little 
salt  to  show  that  he  was  not  forgotten.  There  were  nott^- 
tainly  many  scraps  left  at  Miss  Fortune's  table ;  nor  i^tes 
to  be  had  at  home  for  such  a  purpose,  except  what  she  gatlf- 
ered  up  from  the  poor  ones  that  were  left  under  the  trees  for 
the  hogs ;  but  Ellen  had  other  sources  of  supply.  Once  she 
had  begged  from  Jenny  Hitchcock  a  waste  bit  that  she  was 
going  to  throw  away  ;  Jenny  found  what  she  wanted  to  do 
with  it^  and  after  that  many  a  ba^k^t  o^^Y(\^*^  v(A\SN»a^> 
piece  of  eold  shortcake  waa  set  by  iot  \mw.    >L«^\^  v*"** 
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remembered  the  Brownie  when  disposing  of  her  odds  aid 
ends ;  likewise  did  Mra.  Vao  Brunt ;  so  that  among  them 
all  Ellen  sddom  wanted  something  to  giTe  him.  Mr^ 
Marahman  did  not  know  what  happiness  he  was  bestowing 
when  he  sent  her  that  little  horse.  Many,  many,  were  the 
hours  of  enjoyment  she  iiad  upcm  hie  bod^.  Ellen  .went 
nowhere  but  upon  the  Brownie.  Alice  made  her  a  riding- 
dress  of  dark  gingham  ;  and  it  wae  the  admiration  of  the 
country  to  see  her  trotting  or  cantering  by,  aH  alone,  and 
always  looking  happy,  Ellen  soon  found  that  if  the 
Brownie  was  to  do  her  mocb  good  she  must  learn  to  saddle 
and  bridle  him  herselfl  This  was  very  awkward  at  first,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  showed  her  how 
to  manage,  and  afler  a  while  it  became  quite  easy.  She 
used  to  call  the  Brownie  to  the  bar-place,  put  the  bridle  on, 
and  let  him  out  \  and  then  he  would  stand  motionless  be- 
fore her  while  site  fastened  the  saddle  od  ;  looking  romd 
sometimes  as  if  to  make  sure  that  it  was  she  herself  and 

fiving  a  little  kind  of  satisfied  neigh  when  he  saw  that  it  was. 
llleir  s  heart  began  to  dance  as  soon  as  she  felt  him  moving 
under  her ;  and  once  off  and  away  on  the  docile  and  spirited 
little  animal,  oyer  the  roads,  through  the  kmes,  up  and  down 
the  hills,  her  horse  her  only  companion,  but  having  the  most 
perfect  understanding  with  him,  both  Ellen  and  the  Brownie 
cast  care  to  the  winds.  ^  I  do  believe,''  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt, 
"  that  critter  would  a  Utih  rather  have  Ellen  on  his  back 
than  not."  He  was  the  Brownie's  next  best  friend.  Misa 
Fortune  never  said  any  thing  to  him  or  of  him. 

Ellen  however  reaped  a  reward  lor  her  iaithful  steadiness 

to  duty  while  her  aunt  was  ill.   Tlungs  were  never  after  that 

as  they  had  been  before.    She  was  looked  on  with  a  different 

eye.    To  be  sure  Miss  Fortune  tasked  her  as  much  as  ever, 

spoke  as  sharply,  was  as  ready  to  scold  if  any  thing  went 

wronff ; — all  that  was  just  as  it  used  to  be  \  but  beneath  all 

that  Ellen  felt  with  great  satis&otion  that  she  was  trusted  and 

believed.    She  was  no  longer  an  mterloper,  in  every  body's 

^  way ;  she  was  not  watched  and  suspected ;  her  aunt  treated 

her  as  one  of  the  family  and  a  person  to  be  depended  on.    It 

^MJj^My  great  comfort  to  little  Ellen's  life.    Miss  Fortune 

^^P^Hltf  tiiAt  **  she  believed  she  was  an  honest  e^id  and 
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was  never  over  forward  to  give  any  one  the  praise  of  honesty, 
Ellen  now  went  out  and  came  in  without  feeling  she  was  an 
alien.  And  though  her  aunt  was  always  bent  on  keeping 
herself  and  every  body  else  at  work,  she  did  not  now  show 
any  particular  desire  for  breaking  off  Ellen  from  her  studies ; 
and  was  generally  willing  when  the  work  was  pretty  well 
done  up  that  she  should  saddle  the  Brownie  and  be  off  to 
Alice  or  Mrs.  Vawse. 

Though  Ellen  was  happy,  it  was  a  sober  kind  of  happi- 
ness;— the  sun  shining  behind  a  cloud.  And  if  others 
thought  her  so,  it  was  not  because  she  laughed  loudly  or 
wore  a  merry  face. 

"  I  can't  help  but  think,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  "  that  that 
child  has  something  more  to  make  her  happy  than  what  she 
gets  in  this  world. 

There  was  a  quilting  party  gathered  that  afternoon  at  Mrs. 
Van  Brunt's  house. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  neighbour,"  said  Mrs.  Vawse ; 
"  nobody  ever  found  enough  here  to  make  him  happy  yet" 

"  Well  I  don't  want  to  see  a  prettier  girl  than  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Lowndes; — "you'll  never  catch  her,  working  at  home 
or  ridinff  along  on  that  handsome  little  critter  of  her'n,  that 
she  ha'ivt  a  pleasant  look  and  a  smile  for  you,  and  as  pretty 
behaved  as  can  be.  I  never  see  her  look  sorrowful  but 
once." 

"  Ain't  that  a  pretty  horse?"  said  Mimy  Lawson. 

"/'ve  see  her  look  sorrowful  though,"  said  Sarah  Lowndes ; 
"  I've  been  up  at  the  house  when  Miss  Fortune  was  hustling 
every  body  round,  and  as  sharp  as  vinegar,  and  you'd  think 
it  would  take  Job's  patience  to  stand  it ; — and  for  all  there 
wouldn't  be  a  bit  of  crossness  in  that  child's  face, — she'd  go 
round,  and  not  say  a  word  that  wasn't  just  so; — you'd  ha' 
thought  her  bread  was  all  spread  with  honey ;  and  every 
body  knows  it  ain't  I  don't  see  how  she  oould  do  it,  for 
my  part     I  know  /  couldn't." 

^  Ah,  neighbour,"  said  Mrs.  Vawse,  "  Ellenlooks  higher 
than  to  please  her  aunt ;  she  tries  to  please  her  Grod ;  and 
one  can  bear  people's  words  or  looks  when  one  is  pleasing 
him. — She  is  a  dear  child !" 

"  And  there's  'Brahm,"  said  Mrs.  VanBtMtLt,— *•  VMb\3DKcJ«A 
ibe  bull  world  of  her.    I  never  ittt  Y&tti  Xi^<^  v>  ^^  ^^^ 
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one.  There  ain^t  an  airthly  thing  he  wouldn't  do  to  please 
her.  If  she  was  his  own  child  I've  no  idee  he  could  set  her 
up  more  than  he  does." 

"  Very  well !"  said  Nancy  coming  up, — "  good  reason ! 
Ellen  don't  set  him  up  any,  does  she  ?  I  wish  you'd  just 
seen  her  once,  the  time  when  Miss  Fortune  was  abed, — the 
way  she'd  look  out  for  him !  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  as  good  as 
at  home  in  that  house  sure  enough ;  whoever's  down  stairs." 

"  Bless  her  dear  Jittle  heart !"  said  his  mother. 

"  A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment." 

August  had  come,  and  John  was  daily  expected  home. 
One  morning  Miss  Fortune  was  in  the  lower  kitchen,  up  to 
the  elbows  in  making  a  rich  fall  cheese ;  Ellen  was  busy 
up  stairs,  when  her  aunt  shouted  to  her  to  "  come  and  see 
what  wiis  all  that  splashing  and  crashing  in  the  garden." 
Ellen  ran  out. 

"  O  aunt  Fortune,"  said  she, — "  Timothy  has  broken 
down  the  fence  and  got  in." 

"Timothy  !"  said  Miss  Fortune,—"  what  Timothy  1" 

"  Why  Timothy,  the  near  ox,"  said  Ellen  laughing ; — "  he 
has  knocked  down  the  fence  over  there  where  it  was  low, 
you  know." 

"  The  near  ox !"  said  Miss  Fortune, — ^I  wish  he  wam't 
quite  so  near  this  time.  Mercy  !  he'll  be  at  the  com  and 
over  every  thing.  Run  and  drive  him  into  the  barnyard, 
can't  you  ?" 

But  Ellen  stood  still  and  shook  her  head.  '^  He  wouldn't 
stir  for  me,"  she  said  ; — "  and  besides  I  am  as  afraid  of  that 
ox  as  can  be.     If  it  was  Clover  I  wouldn't  mind." 

"  But  he'll  have  every  bit  of  the  com  eaten  up  in  five 
minutes!     Where's  Mr.  Van  Bmntl" 

"I  heard  him  say  he  was  going  home  till  noon,**  said 
Ellen. 

•"  And  Sam  Larkens  is  gone  to  mill^-and  Johnny  Low  is 
laid  up  with  the  shakes.  V  ery  careless  of  Mr.  Van  Brunt !" 
said  Miss  Fortune,  drawing  her  arms  out  of  the  cheese-tub 
wringing  off  the  whey, — "  I  wish  he'd  mind  his  own  oxen. 
There  m  as  no  business  to  be  a  low  place  in  the  fence !  Well 
come  along !  you  ain't  afraid  with  me,  I  suppose." 
JBJJen  followed,  at  a  tesp^xM  ^Vax^ivcfc.  M\%&  Fortune 
►frever  feared  the  faoft  o^  uex^^t  TCi"Mi  xwst  \3ftM*»\  ^du^ 
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?ulled  up  a  bean  pole,  and  made  such  a  show  of  fight  that 
'imothy  after  looking  at  her  a  little,  fairly  turned  tail,  and* 
marched  out  at  the  breach  he  had  made.     Miss  Fortune 
went  after,  and  rested  not  till  she  had  driven  him  quite  into 
the  meadow ; — get  him  into  the  barnyard  she  could  not. 

*'  You  ain't  worth  a  straw,  Ellen !"  said  she  when  she  came 
back ; — "  couldn't  you  ha'  headed  him  and  driv'  him  into  the 
barnyard?  Now  that  plaguy  beast  will  just  be  back  again 
by  the  time  I  get  well  to  work.  He  ha'n't  done  much  mis- 
chief yet — there's  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  salary  he's  made  a 
pretty  mess  of;  Pm  glad  on't !  He  should  ha'  put  potatoes, 
as  I  told  him.  I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done — I  can't  be 
leaving  my  cheese  to  run  and  mind  the  garden  every  min- 
ute, if  it  was  full  of  Timothys ;  and  yov!d  be  scared  if  a 
mosquito  flew  at  you  ; — you  had  better  go  right  off  for  Mr. 
Van  Brunt  and  fetch  him  straight  home — serve  him  right ! 
he  has  no  business  to  leave  things  so.  Run  along, — and 
don't  let  the  grass  grow  under  your  feet !" 

Ellen  wisely  thought  her  pony's  feet  would  do  the  busi- 
ness quicker.  She  ran  and  put  on  her  gingham  dress  and 
saddled  and  bridled  the  Brownie  in  three  minutes ;  but  be- 
fore setting  ofli*  she  had  to  scream  to  her  aunt  that  Timothy 
was  just  coming  round  the  comer  of  the  bam  again ;  and 
Miss  Fortune  rushed  out  to  the  garden  as  Ellen  and  the 
Brownie  walked  down  to  the  gate. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  Ellen  thought  with  herself  it 
was  an  ill  wind  that  blew  no  good.  She  was  getting  a  nice 
ride  in  the  early  morning,  that  she  would  not  have  had  but 
for  Timothy's  lawless  behaviour.  To  ride  at  that  time  was 
particularly  pleasant  and  rare ;  and  forgetting  how  she  had 
left  poor  Miss  Fortune  between  the  ox  and  the  cheese-tub, 
Ellen  and  the  Brownie  cantered  on  in  excellent  spirits. 

She  looked  in  vain  as  she  passed  his  grounds  to  see  Mr. 
Van  Brunt  in  the  garden  or  about  the  bam.  She  went  on 
to  the  little  gate  of  the  courtyard,  dismounted,  and  led  the 
Brownie  in.  Here  she  was  met  by  Nancy  who  came  run- 
ning from  the  way  of  the  bamyard. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Nancy  ?"  said  Ellen ; — "  where's  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  f 

"  Goodness!  Ellen  ! — what  do  ^ow  -^wvO? 

*'I  want  Mr.  Van  Brunt,— wVkei^  VbY^'V 
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"  Mr.  Van  Brunt ! — ^he's  out  in  the  bam, — but  he's  usod 
.  himself  up." 

"  Used  himself  up !  what  do  you  mean  ?'* 

^<  Why  he^s  fixed  himself  in  fine  style ;  he^s  fell  through 
,the  trap-door  and  broke  his  leg." 

"O  Nancy!"  screamed  Ellen, — *' he  hasn't!  hew  could 
he?" 

"  Why  easy  enough  if  he  didn't  look  where  he  was  going, 
— there's  so  much  hay  on  the  floor.  But  it's  a  pretty  bad 
place  to  fall." 

"  How  do  you  know  his  leg  is  broken  7" 

"  'Cause  he  says  so,  and  any  body  with  eyes  can  see  it 
must  be.  I'm  going  over  to  Hitchcock's  to  get  somebody 
to  come  and  help  in  with  him ;  for  you  know  me  and  Mrs. 
Van  Brunt  ain't  Samsons." 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  T 

"  She's  out  there — in  a  terrible  to  do." 

Nancy  sped  on  to  the  Hitchcock's ;  and  greatly  frightened 
and  distressed  Ellen  ran  over  to  the  bam,  trembling  like  an 
aspen.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  lying  in  the  lower  floor,  just 
where  he  had  fallen ;  one  leg  doubled  under  him  in  sudi  a 
way  as  lefl  no  doubt  it  must  be  broken.  He  had  lain  there 
some  time  before  any  one  found  him;  and  on  trying  to 
change  his  position  when  he  saw  his  mother's  distress,  he 
had  fainted  from  pain.  She  sat  by  weeping  most  bitterly. 
Ellen  could  bear  but  one  look  at  Mr.  Van  brunt ;  that  one 
sickened  her.  She  went  up  to  his  poor  mother  and  getting 
down  on  her  knees  by  her  side  put  both  arms  round  her  nedc. 

^^DonU  cry  so,  dear  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,"  (Ellen  was  crying 
so  she  could  hardly  speak  herself,)—"  pray  don't  do  so  !*— 
he'll  be  better — Oh  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

"  Oh  ain't  it  dreadful !"  said  poor  Mre.  Van  Bmnt ;— "  O 
'Brahm,  'Brahm !  my  son ! — ^the  best  son  that  ever  was  to 
me — 0  to  see  him  there—ain't  it  dreadful  1  he's  dying  !'* 

"O  no  he  isn't,"  said  Ellen,— "O  no  he  isn't!— what 
shall  we  do,  Mrs.  Van  Brant? — what  shall  we  do?" 

"  The  doctor !"  said  Mrs.  Van  Brant, — "  he  said  '  send  fi>r 
the  doctor;' — but  I  can't  go,  and  there's  nobody  to  send. 
O  he'll  die ! — O  my  dear  'Brahm  !  I  wish  it  was  me  I" 

"  What  doctor]"  said  EW^^v— ""VW  ^xA  %ws«fc«d!5  to 
tpo;  what  doctor^ 
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"  Dr.  Gibson,  he  ^id ;  but  he's  away  off  to  Thirlwall ; 
and  he's  been  lying  here  all  the  morning  aVeady  ! — ^nobody 
found  him — ^he  couldn't  make  us  hear.  O  isn't  it  dread- 
ful !" 

"  O  don't  cry  so,  dear  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,"  said  Ellen,  press- 
ing her  cheek  to  the  poor  old  lady's ;  ^'  he'll  be  better — he 
will !  I've  got  the  Brownie  here  and  I'll  ride  over  to  Mrs. 
Hitchcock's  and  get  somebody  to  go  right  away  for  the  doc- 
tor. I  won't  be  long, — well  have  him  here  in  a  little  while ! 
dorCt  feel  so  bad !" 

"  You're  a  dear  blessed  darling !"  said  the  old  lady,  hug- 
ging and  kissing  her, — ^^  if  ever  there  was  one.  Make  haste 
dear,  if  you  love  him  ! — he  loves  you." 

Ellen  stayed  but  to  give  her  another  kiss.  Trembling  so 
that  she  could  hardly  stand  she  made  her  way  back  to  the 
house,  led  out  the  Brownie  again,  and  set  off  Aill  speed  for 
Mrs.  Hitchcock's.  It  was  well  her  pony  was  sure-footed, 
for  letting  the  reins  hang,  Ellen  bent  over  his  neck  crying 
bitterly,  only  urging  him  now  and  then  to  greater  speed ; 
till  at  length  the  feeling  that  she  had  something  to  do  came 
to  her  help.  She  straightened  herself,  gathered  up  her  reins, 
and  by  the  time  she  reached  Mrs.  Hitchcock's  was  looking 
calm  again,  though  y^x-^  sad  and  very  earnest.  She  did 
not  alight,  but  stopped  before  the  door  and  called  Jenny. 
Jenny  came  out,  expressing  her  pleasure. 

"  Dear  Jenny,"  said  Ellen, — "  isn't  there  somebody  here 
tiiat  will  go  right  off  to  Thirlwall  for  Dr.  Gibson  ?  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  has  broken  his  leg,  I  am  afraid,  and  wants  the  doctor 
directly." 

"  Why  dear  Ellen,"  said  Jenny,  "  the  men  have  just  gone 
off  this  minute  to  Mrs.  Van  Brunt's.  Nancy  was  here  for 
them  to  come  and  help  move  him  in  a  great  hurry.  How 
did  it  happen  ?     I  couldn't  get  any  thing  out  of  Nancy." 

"  He  fell  down  through  the  trap-door.  But  dear  Jenny, 
isn't  there  any  body  about  ?  O,"  said  Ellen  clasping  her 
hands, — "  1  want  somebody  to  go  for  the  doctor  90  much !" 

"  There  ain't  a  living  soul !'    said  Jenny ;  "  two  of  the 

men  and  all  the  teams  are  'way  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill 

'ploughing,  and  pa  and  June  and  Black  Bill  have  gone  over, 

as  I  told  you;    but  I  don't  believe  they'll  b4  «aQ^4i^. 

Where's  his  Jeg  broke  1" 

10^ 
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"  I  didn't  meet  them,"  said  Ellen ; — "  I  came  away  only 
a  little  while  after  Nancy." 

"  They  went  'cross  lots  I  guess, — that's  how  it  was ;  and 
that's  the  way  Nancy  got  the  start  of  you." 

*•  What  shall  I  do]"  said  Ellen.  She  could  not  bear  to 
wait  till  they  returned ;  if  she  rode  back  she  might  miss  them 
again,  besides  the  delay ;  and  then  a  man  on  foot  would 
make  a  long  journey  of  it.  Jenny  told  her  of  a  house  or  two 
where  she  might  try  for  a  messenger ;  but  they  were  stran- 
gers to  her ;  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  ask  such 
a  favour  of  them.  Her  friends  were  too  fer  out  of  the 
wav. 

"I'll  go  myself!"  she  said  suddenly.  "Tell  'em,  dear 
Jenny,  will  you,  that  I  have  gone  for  Dr.  Gibson  and  that 
ril  bring  him  back  as  quick  as  ever  I  can.  I  know  the  road 
to  lliirlwall." 

"  But  Ellen !  you  mustn't,"  said  Jenny ; — "  I  am  afraid 
to  have  you  go  all  that  way  alone.  Wait  till  the  men  come 
back, — they  won't  be  long." 

"  No  I  can't,  Jenny,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  can't  wait ;  I  must 
go.     You  needn't  be  afraid.     Tell  'em  I'll  be  as  quick  as  I 


can." 


"  But  see,  Ellen  !"  cried  Jenny  as  she  was  moving  off, — 
'•  I  don't  like  to  have  you !" 

"  I  must,  Jenny.     Never  mind." 

"  But  see,  Ellen !"  cried  Jenny  again, — *' if  you  iri// go— if 
you  don't  find  Dr.  Gibson  just  get  Dr.  Marshchalk, — he's 
every  bit  as  good  and  some  folks  think  he's  better; — she'll 
do  just  as  well.     Good-by  !" 

Ellen  nodded  and  rode  off.  There  was  a  little  flattering 
of  the  heart  at  taking  so  much  upon  herself;  she  had  never 
been  to  Thirl  wall  but  once  since  the  fii-st  time  she  saw  it. 
But  she  thought  of  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  suffering  for  help  which 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  hesi- 
tate. "  I  am  sure  I  am  doing  right,"  she  thought, — "  and 
what  is  there  to  be  afraid  of]  If  I  ride  two  miles  alone, 
why  shouldn't  I  four  1 — And  I  am  doing  right — God  will  take 
care  of  me."  Ellen  earnestly  asked  him  to  do  so ;  and  after 
that  she  felt  pretty  easy.     "  Now  dear  Brownie,"  said  she, 

fatting  his  neck, — "  yoM  and  I  bav<i  work  to  do  to-day ;  be- 
we  i/ke  a  good  Wttle  Ykoxwe  «»  ^q«i  w^r    '^a^'^vy^xSife 
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answered  with  a  little  cheerful  kind  of  neigh,  as  much  as  to 
say,  Never  fear  me ! — They  trotted  on  nicely. 

But  nothing  could  help  that's  being  a  disagreeable  ride. 
Do  what  she  would,  Ellen  felt  a  little  afraid  when  she  found 
herself  on  a  long  piece  of  road  where  she  had  never  been 
alone  before.  There  were  not  many  houses  on  the  way ;  the 
few  there  were  looked  strange ;  Ellen  did  not  know  exactly  . 
where  she  was,  or  how  near  the  end  of  her  journey ;  it 
seemed  a  long  one.  She  felt  rather  lonely ; — a  little  shy 
of  meeting  people,  and  yet  a  little  unwilling  to  have  the 
intervals  between  them  so  very  long.  She  repeated  to  her- 
self, "  I  am  doing  right — God  will  take  care  of  me," — still 
there  was  a  nervous  trembling  at  heart.  Sometimes  she 
would  pat  her  pony's  neck  and  say,  "  Trot  on,  dear  Brownie ! 
we'll  soon  be  there!" — by  way  of  cheering  herself;  for  cer- 
tainly  the  Brownie  needed  no  cheering,  and  was  trotting  on 
bravely.  Then  the  thought  of  Mr.  Van  Brunt  as  she  had 
seen  him  Ivins:  on  the  barn-floor,  made  her  feel  sick  and 
miserable;  many  teai*s  fell  during  her  ride  when  she  re- 
membered him.  "  Heaven  will  be  a  good  place,"  thought 
little  Ellen  as  she  went; — "there  will  be  no  sickness,  no 
pain,  no  sorrow ;  but  Mr.  Van  Brunt ! — I  wonder  if  he  is  fit 
to  go  to  heaven  ?" — This  was  a  new  matter  of  thought  and 
uneasiness,  not  now  for  the  first  time  in  Ellen's  mind  ;  and 
so  the  time  passed  till  she  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  little 
river  and  saw  the  houses  of  Thirl  wall  stretching  away  in  the 
distance.     Then  she  felt  comfortable. 

Long  before,  she  had  bethought  her  that  she  did  not  know 
where  to  find  Dr.  Gibson,  and  had  forgotten  to  ask  Jenny. 
For  one  instant  Ellen  drew  bridle  but  it  was  too  far  to  go 
back,  and  she  recollected  any  body  could  tell  her  where  the 
doctor  lived.  When  she  got  to  Thirl  wall  however  Ellen 
found  that  she  did  not  like  to  ask  any  body ;  she  remem- 
bered her  old  friend  Mrs.  Forbes  of  the  Star  inn,  and  re- 
solved she  would  go  there  in  the  first  place.  She  rode 
slowly  up  the  street,  and  looking  carefully  till  she  came  to 
the  house.  There  was  no  mistaking  it ;  there  was  the  very 
same  big  star  over  the  front  door  that  had  caught  her  eye 
from  the  coach-window,  and  there  was  the  very  same  boy  or 
maxi,  Sam,  lounging  on  the  8idewa\k.  TSWea  T^vftft^>\^  ^sA 
Msked  him  to  aak  Mrs.  Forbes  if  she  nvo\]l\5l\^  %o  %<:xA^s^  ^^ 


••  (  >    l»lr^>    \  «»iir    (Irar   liltl*'   Iw 
"' iU>n{  1   kiiuw  vou  I  liud  ain't  I 
have  a  kiss.     Bless  vou  !  I  eouUli 
salem,  but  the  sun  was  in  my  eyei 
blind.     But  ain't  you  grown  tboug 
I  ha*n't !  there's  one  o'  your  friend: 
in  a  hurry  ;  if  I  ha'n't  seen  you  F 
what  are  you  sitting  there  in  the  i 
in — and  1 11  give  you  something  be 
this  time.     Come !  jump  down." 

"  O  I  can't,  Mrs.  Forbes,"  said  I 
hurry  ; — Mr.  Van  Brunt  has  brokei 
find  the  doctor," 

"Mr.  Van  Brunt !"  cried  the  landl 

^  The  land's  sakes  !  how  did  he  do  tk 

;■  "  He  fell  do>*Ti  through  the  trap-G 

^^1  t\  want  to  get  Dr.  Gibson  as  soon  as 

' '?  Where  does  he  live,  Mrs.  Forbes  1" 

;    I  "  Dr.  Gibson  1  you  won't  catch  h 

ij  flying  round  somewhefes.     But  hoM 

',  .,^  be  open  ?  and  how  happened  Mr.  V 

'■•U        '  afore  he  put  his  foot  in  it  ?     Dear! 

I  to  hear  you  tell.     How  happened  it 


V  • ' 


I^ 


to  hear. 
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^  How  long  since  ?"  said  his  mistress. 

But  Sam  shuffled  and  shuffled,  looked  every  way  but  at 
Ellen  or  Mrs.  Forbes,  and  "  didn'  know." 

"Well  then,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  turning  to  Ellen,— "I 
don'  know  but  you  might  about  as  well  go  down  to  the  post- 
office — ^but  if  /  was  you,  I'd  just  get  Dr.  Marshchalk  instead ! 
he's  a  smarter  man  than  Dr.  Gibson  any  day  in  the  year ; 
and  he  ain't  quite  so  awful  high  neither,  and  that's  some- 
thing. Td  get  Dr.  Marshchalk ;  they  say  there  ain't  the 
like  o'  him  in  the  country  for  set  tin'  bones ;  it's  quite  a  gift ; 
— he  takes  to  it  natural  like." 

But  Ellen  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt  wanted  Dr.  Gibson,  and  if 
she  could  she  must  find  him. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  "  every  one  has  their  &ncies ; 
— /  wouldn't  let  Dr.  Gibson  come  near  me  with  a  pair  of 
tongs ; — but  any  how  if  you  must  have  him,  your  best  way 
is  to  go  right  straight  down  to  the  post-office  and  ask  for 
him  there, — ^maybe  youll  catch  him." 

"  Thiink  you,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen ; — "  where  is  the  post- 
office  1" 

**  It's  that  white-faced  house  down  street,"  said  the  land- 
lady, pointing  with  her  finger  where  Ellen  saw  no  lack  of 
white-faced  houses, — "  you  see  that  big  red  store  with  the 
man  standing  out  in  front? — ^the  next  white  house  below 
that  is  Mis'  Perriraan's ;  just  run  right  in  and  ask  for  Dr. 
Gibjion.  Good-by,  dear,  I'm  real  sorry  you  can't  come  in  ; 
— that  first  white  house." 

Glad  to  get  free,  Ellen  rode  smartly  down  to  the  post- 
offiop.  Nobody  before  the  door ;  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  get  off  here  and  go  in ;  she  did  not  know  the  people 
either.  "  Never  mind !  wait  for  me  a  minute,  dear  Brownie, 
like  a  good  little  horse  as  you  are !" 

No  fear  of  the  Brownie.  He  stood  as  if  he  did  not  mean 
to  budge  again  in  a  century.  At  first  going  in  Ellen  saw 
nobody  in  the  post-office ;  presently,  at  an  opening  in  a  kind 
of  lK)xed-up  place  in  one  comer  a  face  looked  out  and 
H'iked  what  she  wanted. 

;*  Is  Dr.  Gibson  here  T 

^^  No,"  said  the  owner  of  the  face,  with  a  disagreeable 
kind  of  smile. 

*'!>^n't  this  Misa  Perriman'a  house V^ 


Ill- 


;i.\k 


I 


.■  Kll 


ing  thul  ricitlicr  van  new  to  her, 
man  before?  she  puzzled  herself 
drum  h«d  she  seen  that  bold  ill- 
smile,  that  sandy  hair, — she  kn( 
the  man  who  hod  sold  her  the  mi 
ry's.  She  knew  him;  and  she  ^ 
he  knew  her.  All  she  desired  n 
house  and  away ;  but  on  tumio 
older  and  respeotable-looking,  whi 
ask  again  if  Dr.  Gibson  was  tber 
said  ;  he  bad  been  there  and  gone. 

"Do  you  know  where  I  shoul 
sirr 

"  No,  1  don't,''  said  he ; — "  who 

"I  wiuit  to  see  bini,  sir." 

"  For  yourself?" 

"No,  sir;  Mr.  Van  Brunt  has  I 
Dr.  Gibson  to  come  directly  and  t. 

"Mr.  Van  Brunt!"  said  he, — " 
lives  down  towards  the  Cat'^  back 
did  it  happen  }" 

Ellen   told  as  ahurtiv  as   tv.<»:>- 
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can't  see  it  from  here;  but  you  must  ride  up  street  tnj/  you 
have  passed  two  churches  ;  one  on  the  right  hand  first,  and 
then  a  good  piece  beyond  youMl  come  to  another  red  brick 
one  on  the  lefl  hand ; — and  Dr.  Gibson  lives  in  the  next  block 
but  one  after  that,  on  the  other  side ; — any  body  will  tell 
you  the  house.     Is  that  your  horse?" 

"  Yes,  sir.     I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  Well  I  will  say  ! — if  you  ha'n't  the  prettiest  fit  out  in 
Tliirlwall — shall  I  help  you  ]  will  you  have  a  cheer  ?" 

'^  No,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  Til  bring  him  up  to  this  step ;  it 
will  do  just  as  well.     I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir." 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her  thanks  ;  he  was  all  eyes ; 
and  with  his  clerk  stood  looking  after  her  till  she  was  out 
of  sight. 

Poor  Ellen  found  it  a  long  way  up  to  the  doctor's.  The 
post-office  was  near  the  lower  end  of  the  town  and  the  doc- 
tor's house  was  near  the  upper ;  she  passed  one  church,  and 
then  the  other,  but  there  was  a  long  distance  between,  or 
what  she  thought  so.  Happily  the  Brownie  did  not  seem 
tired  at  all ;  his  little  mistress  was  tired  and  disheartened 
too.  And  there,  all  this  time,  was  poor  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
lying  without  a  doctor !     She  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it. 

She  jumped  down  when  she  came  to  the  block  she  had 
been  told  of,  and  easily  found  the  house  where  Dr.  Gibson 
lived.  She  knocked  at  the  door.  A  grey-haired  woman 
with  a  very  dead-and-alive  face  presented  herself.  Ellen 
asked  for  the  doctor. 

"  He  ain't  to  hum." 

"  When  w  ill  he  be  at  home  ?" 

"  Couldn't  say." 

"  Before  dinner  ?" 

The  woman  shook  her  head. — "  Guess  not  till  late  in  the 
day." 

"  Where  is  he  gone  ?" 

"  He  is  gone  to  Babcock — ^gone  to  *  attend  a  consumma- 
tion,' I  guess,  he  told  me — Babcock  is  a  considerable  long 
way." 

Ellen  thought  a  minute. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  Dr.  Marshchalk  lives  ?" 

"  I  guess  you'd  better  wait  till  Dr.  G\\)%otv  Wi\xv^A  'W^.^ 
hs'n't  you  V  said  the  woman  ooaxmgVy  •, — ^^^  WW  \>^  ^^xv% 


■■He  lives  a  tew  doors  this  sid 
the  first  minute  you  set  your  e 
brisht  yaller," 

Ellen  thanked  her,  once  more 
the  street. 
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CHAPTEB   X. 

And  he  hid  riddeii  o'er  dale  aiid  dowa 

B7  eight  o'clock  in  the  day, 
When  he  was  ware  of  a  bold  Tanner, 

Cune  riding  along  the  waj. 

Old  Bailas. 

THE  yellow  door,  as  the  old  woman  had  said,  was  not  to 
be  mistaken.  Again  Ellen  dismounted  and  knocked ; 
then  she  heard  a  slow  step  coming  along  the  entry,  and  the 
pleasant  kind  &ce  of  Miss  Janet  appeared  at  the  open  door. 
It  was  a  real  refreshment,  and  Ellen  wanted  one. 

"Why  it's  dear  little — ain't  it? — her  that  lives  down  to 
Miss  Fortune  Emerson's  ? — yes,  it  is  ; — come  in,  dear ;  I'm 
very  glad  to  see  you.     How  s  all  at  your  house  ?" 

"  Is  the  doctor  at  home,  ma'am  ?" 

"  No  dear,  he  ain't  to  home  just  this  minute,  but  he'll  be  ia 
directly;  Come  in  ; — is  that  your  horse? — just  kitch  him  to 
the  post  there  so  he  won't  run  away,  and  come  right  in. 
Who  did  you  come  along  with  ?" 

^  Nobody,  ma'am ;  I  came  alone,"  said  Ellen  while  she 
obeyed  Miss  Janet's  directions. 

"Alone! — on  that  'ere  little  skittish  creeter? — he's  as 
handsome  as  a  picture  too — why  do  tell  if  you  wam't 
afittid  ?  it  a'most  scares  me  to  think  of  it." 

"  I  was  a  little  afraid,"  said  Ellen,  as  she  followed  MiM 
Janet  along  the  entry, — "  but  T  couldn't  help  that.  You 
think  the  doctor  will  soon  be  in,  ma'am?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  sure  of  it,"  said  Miss  Janet,  kissing  EHlen  and 
taking  off  her  bonnet ; — "  he  won't  be  five  minutes,  for  it's 
a'most  dinner  time.  What's  the  matter  dear  ?  is  Miss  For- 
tune sick  again  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen  sadly,— "'"iHt.  N wi '^t>3!cXV^ 
Ihl]en  through  the  trapdoor  in  t\\e  \»m  wvd\w^«^ VvAft^^ 

VOL.  II.  U 


..ii  »iuj«)iii  aiivtMxiv  t«» 

r<»iiinl  iiinl  nuiml  lur  a  <lo(M<'r  this 

*'  Whv  wamt   ihore  nobodv  to 
lamb  r*  said  Miss  Janet. 

"  No,  ma'am  ;    nobody   quick 
Brownie  there,  and  so  I  came.'^ 

"  Well,  cheer  up,  dear !  the  doc 
wo^l  send  him  right  off;  he  won't 
ini  enffage.     Come  and  set  in  this 
you;  1  see  you're  a'most  tired  ot 
There— don't  that  feel  Wtter  ?  now 
of  dinner,  for  you  won't  want  to  swt 
der  will  his'n.     Dear  !  dear ! — to  \ 
Brunt.     He's  a  likely  man  too ; — Fi 
his  poor  mother.     A  kind  body  she 
upon." 

'*  And  so  is  he,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Well,  so  I  dare  say,"  said  Mil 
know  so  much  about  him ;  howsevei 
good  word  as  far  as  I  know  ; — he's  8 

The  little  room  in  which  Miss  Ji 
was  very  plainly  furnished  indeed,  bu 
make  it.  JThe  carpet  was  as  crumbles 
were  never  taken  there  nor  work  seei 
ready  set  for  dinner  forbade  the  one 
basket  of  n*''^'*'"'"  * 
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made,  and  that  wan  Miss  Janet's.  The  pieces  of  crust  were 
white  and  light  like  new  bread ;  the  very  tit-bits  of  the  meat 
she  culled  out  for  Ellen ;  and  the  soup  gravy  poured  over  all 
would  have  met  even  Miss  Fortune's  wishes,  from  its  just 
degree  of  richness  and  exact  seasoning.  Smoking  hot  it  was 
placed  before  Ellen  on  a  little  stand  by  her  easy  chair,  with 
some  nice  bread  and  butter;  and  presently  Miss  Janet 
poured  her  out  a  cup  of  tea ;  "  for,"  she  said,  "  Leander 
never  oould  take  his  dinner  without  it."  Ellen's  appetite 
needed  no  silver  fork.  Tea  and  pot-pie  were  never  better 
liked;  yet  Miss  Janet's  enjoyment  was  perhaps  greater 
still.  She  sat  talking  and  looking  at  her  little  visiter  with 
secret  but  immense  satisfaction. 

"  Have  you  heard  what  fine  doings  we're  a  going  to  have 
here  by  and  by?"  said  she.  "The  doctor's  tired  of  me; 
he's  going  to  get  a  new  housekeeper ; — he's  going  to  get 
married  some  of  these  days." 

"  Is  he !"  said  Ellen.     "  Not  to  Jenny !" 

**  Yes  indeed  he  is — to  Jenny — Jenny  Hitchcock ;  and  a 
nice  little  wife  she'll  make  him.  You  re  a  great  friend  of 
Jenny,  I  know." 

"  How  soon  r'  said  Ellen. 

"  O  not  just  yet — by  and  by — after  we  get  a  little  smarted 
up,  I  guess ; — before  a  great  while.  Don't  you  think  hell 
be  a  happy  man  ?" 

Ellen  could  not  help  wondering,  as  the  doctor  just  then 
came  in  and  she  looked  up  at  his  unfortunate  three-cornered 
face,  whether  Jenny  would  be  a  happy  woman  %  But  as 
people  often  do,  she  only  judged  from  the  outside;  Jenny 
had  not  made  such  a  bad  choice  aft;er  all. 

The  doctor  said  he  would  go  directly  to  Mr.  Van  Brant 
after  he  had  been  over  to  Mrs.  Sibnorth's ;  it  wouldn't  be  a 
minute.  Ellen  meant  to  ride  back  in  his  company ;  and 
having  finished  her  dinner  waited  now  only  for  him.  But  the 
one  minute  passed — ^two  minutes — ^ten — twenty — she  waited 
impatiently  but  he  came  not. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  must  be,"  said  his  sister, — "he's 

fone  off  without  his  dinner  calculating  to  get  it  at  Miss 
litchcock's, — he'd  be  glad  of  the  chance.    Iliat's  how  it  is, 
dear;  and  jou'JJ  have  to  ride  home  a\oT!L^\  Yixv  x^^rarr^* 
S'pose  you  »top  fill  evening,  and  ATV  Ttvfi^lL%  >^^  \ci«^Kt  ^ 


►  MM'   Wi'ht    1(>   ill-'   «]<'(.»!'   1«>   >»•»'     h« 

VAU-u  was  «xrcatly  rot'ivshod  wit 
it  grieved  her  that  the  Brownie  h 
the  refreshment  that  kind  words  ai 
she  gave ;  promised  him  the  freshe 
est  of  hay  when  he  should  reach  h( 
keep  up  his  spirits  and  hold  on  foi 
be  doubted  whether  the  Brownie  v 
of  her  words,  but  he  probably  km 
and  gentle  hand  meant.     He  answ 
up  his  head  and  gave  a  little  neigl 
wasn't  going  to  mind  a  few  hours  oi 
on  SIS  if  he  kn(^w  his  faee  was  to^ 
doubt  he  did.   f.uckilv  it  wns  not  a  vc 
it  was  remarkably  cool  and  beautiful ; 
very  hot  weather  ever  known  in  Tl 
felt  easier,  now  that  her  business  wa 
had  lef\  the  town  behind  her  and  v 
she  was  less  timid  than  she  had  been 
towards  home:  that  makes  a  great 
step  was  bringing  her  nearer.     **  I  an 
she  thought ; — "  but  I  hope  I  shall  tn 
thing  again.     But  I  am  glad  I  came. 

She  had  no  more  than  omo*"*''  **^ 
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"  What's  kept  you  so  long  T  said  he ; — "  I've  been  look- 
ing out  for  YOU  this  great  while.  Had  hard  work  to  find 
the  doctor  T 

"  Won't  you  please  to  let  go  of  my  horse,"  said  Ellen, 
her  heart  beating  very  fast; — ^^  I  am  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
home  ; — please  don't  keep  me." 

"01  want  to  see  you  a  little,"  said  Mr.  Saunders ; — 
''  you  ain't  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  me  as  that 
comes  to,  are  you  1" 

Ellen  was  silent. 

"  It's  quite  a  long  time  since  I  saw  you  last,"  said  he ; — 
•*  how  have  the  merinoes  worn  1" 

Ellen  could  not  bear  to  look  at  his  face  and  did  not  see 
the  expression  which  went  with  these  words,  yet  she^/^  it^ 

"  They  have  worn  very  well,"  said  she,  "  but  I  want  to 
get  home  very  much — pUoit  let  me  go." 

"  Not  yet — ^not  yet,"  said  he, — "  O  no,  not  yet.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you ;  why  what  are  you  in  such  a  devil  of  a  hur- 
ry for  ?  I  came  out  on  purpose ;  do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  have  all  my  long  waiting  for  nothing  ?" 

Ellen  did  not  know  what  to  say ;  her  heart  sprang  with 
a  nameless  pang  to  the  thought,  if  she  ever  got  free  from 
this !     Meanwhile  she  was  not  free. 

"  Whose  horse  is  that  you're  on  1" 

"  Mine,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Your'n!  that's  a  likely  story.  I  guess  he  ain't  your'n, 
and  so  you  won't  mind  if  I  touch  him  up  a  little ; — ^I  want 
to  see  how  well  you  can  sit  on  a  horse." 

Passing  his  arm  through  the  bridle  as  he  said  these  words, 
Mr.  Saunders  led  the  pony  down  to  the  side  of  the  road 
where  grew  a  clump  of  high  bushes ;  and  with  some  trouble 
cut  off  a  long  stout  sapling.  Ellen  looked  in  every  direction 
while  he  was  doing  this,  despairing,  as  she  looked,  of  aid 
from  any  quarter  of  the  broad  quiet  open  country.  O  for 
wings !  But  she  could  not  leave  the  Brownie  if  she  had  them. 

Returning  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  Mr.  Saunders  amused 
himself  as  they  walked  along  with  stripping  off  all  the  leaves 
and  little  twigs  from  his  sapling,  leaving  it  when  done  a  very 
good  imitation  of  an  ox-whip  in  size  and  length,  with  a  fine 
hsh-like  point.  Ellen  watched  him  \n  «si  e^(S9&MK^  ^^  ^^i:^ 
hension,  afraid  alike  to  speak  or  to  \>e  %\\«a\u 
VOL.  II.  M» 
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"  There !  what  do  you  think  of  that  1"  said  he^  giving  it 
two  or  three  switches  in  the  air  to  try  its  suppleness  and 
toughness  ; — "  don't  that  look  like  a  whip  ?  Now  well  see 
how  he'll  go !" 

**  Please  don't  do  any  thing  with  it,"  said  Ellen  earnestly ; 
— "  I  never  touch  him  with  a  whip, — ^ho  doesn't  need  it, — 
he  isn't  used  to  it ;  pray,  pray  do  not !" 

"  O  we'll  just  tickle  him  a  little  with  it,"  said  Mr.  Saun- 
ders coolly, — *'  1  want  to  see  how  well  you'll  sit  him ; — 
just  make  him  caper  a  little  bit." 

He  accordingly  applied  the  switch  lightly  to  the  Brownie's 
heels,  enough  to  annoy  without  hurting  him.  The  Brownie 
showed  signs  of  uneasiness,  quitted  his  quiet  pace,  and  took 
to  little  starts  and  springs  and  whiskey  motions,  most  un- 
pleasing  to  his  rider. 

"  O  do  not  1"  cried  Ellen,  almost  beside  herself, — "  he's  venr 
spirited,  and  I  don't  know  what  he  will  do  if  you  trouble  him.'' 

"  You  let  me  take  care  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Saunders ; — "if 
he  troubles  me  I'll  give  it  to  him  !  If  he  rears  up,  only  you 
catch  hold  of  his  mane  and  hold  on  tight,  and  you  won't 
fall  off; — I  want  to  see  him  rear." 

**  But  you'll  give  him  bad  tricks !"  said  Ellen.  "  O  pray 
don't  do  so !  It's  very  bad  for  him  to  be  teased.  I  am 
afraid  he  will  kick  if  you  do  so,  and  he'd  be  ruined  if  he  got 
a  habit  of  kicking.  O  please  let  us  go !"  said  she  with  the 
most  acute  accent  of  entreaty, — "  I  want  to  be  home.*' 

"  You  keep  quiet,"  said  Mr.  Saunders  coolly  ; — "  if  he 
kicks  I'll  give  him  such  a  lathering  as  he  never  had  yet;  he 
won't  do  it  but  once.  I  ain't  affoing  to  hurt  him,  but  I  am 
a  going  to  make  him  rear ; — no,  f  won't, — ^I'll  make  him  leap 
over  a  rail,  the  first  bar-place  we  come  to ;  that'll  be  prettier. 

*•  O  you  musn't  do  that,"  said  Ellen ; — "  I  have  not  learn- 
ed to  leap  yet ;  I  couldn't  keep  on ;  you  musn't  do  that  if 
you  please." 

''  You  just  hold  fast  and  hold  your  tongue.  Oatch  hold 
of  his  ears,  and  you'll  stick  on  fast  enough ;  if  you  can't 
you  may  get  down,  for  I  am  going  to  make  him  take  the 
leap  whether  you  will  or  no." 

Ellen  feared  still  more  to  get  off  and  leave  the  Brownie 
to  her  tormentor's  mercy  tluLn  to  stay  where  she  was  and 
'•ke  her  chance.    I%J  tt\^  m  Ns\Tv^%a  ^^  %>k  ^&fc  ^wQML,>fc 
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soothe  her  hone ;  the  touches  of  the  whip  coming  now  in 
one  place  and  now  in  another,  and  some  of  them  pretty 
sharp,  he  began  to  grow  very  frisky  indeed ;  and  she  began 
to  be  very  tnuch  frightened  for  fear  she  should  suddenly  be 
jerked  off.  With  a  ffood  deal  of  presence  of  mind,  though 
wrought  up  to  a  terrible  pitch  of  excitement  and  fear,  Ellen 
gave  her  best  attention  to  keeping  her  seat  as  the  Brownie 

Srang  and  started  and  jumped  to  one  side  and  the  other ; 
r.  Saunders  holding  the  bridle  as  loose  as  possible  so  as 
ffive  him  plenty  of  room.  For  some  little  time  he  amused 
himself  with  this  game,  the  horse  growing  more  and  more 
irritated.  At  length  a  smart  stroke  of  the  whip  upon  his 
haunches  made  the  Brownie  sprins  in  a  way^  that  brought 
Ellen's  heart  into  her  mouth,  and  almost  threw  her  oK, 

"  Oh  don't!"  cried  Ellen,  bursting  into  tears  for  the  first 
t4me, — she  had  with  great  efibrt  commanded  them  back  until 
now  ; — "  poor  Brownie ! — How  can  you !  Oh  please  let  us 
go! — ^please  let  us  go  !" 

For  one  minute  she  dropped  her  fhce  in  her  hands. 

**  Be  quiet !"  said  Mr.  Saunders.  "  Here's  a  bar-place — 
now  for  the  leap !" 

Ellen  wiped  away  her  tears,  forced  back  those  that  were 
coming,  and  b^an  the  most  earnest  remonstrance  and  plead- 
ing with  Mr.  maunders  that  she  knew  how  to  make.  He 
paid  her  no  sort  of  attention.  He  led  the  Brownie  to  the 
«de  of  the  road,  let  down  all  the  bars  but  the  lower  two,  let 
go  the  bridle,  and  stood  a  little  off  prepared  with  his  whip 
to  ibroe  the  horse  to  take  the  spri^. 

"Itell  you  I  sh^l  fall,"  said  i^en,  reining  him  bade. 
^How  can  you  be  so  cruel ! — ^I  want  to  go  home !" 

"  Well,  you  ain't  a  going  home  yet.  Get  ofl^  if  you  are 
afraid.'' 

But  though  trembling  in  every  nerve  from  head  to  foot, 
Ellen  fanci^  the  Brownie  was  safer  so  long  as  he  had  her 
on  his  back ;  she  would  not  leave  him.  She  pleaded  her 
best,  which  Mr.  Saunders  heard  as  if  it  was  ami  sinff,  an^ 
without  making  any  answer  kept  the  horse  capenng  in 
front  of  the  bars,  pretending  every  minute  he  was  going  to 
whip  him  up  to  take  the  leap.  His  obiect  however  was 
merely  to  gratify  the  smallest  of  minds  b^  tieAftVEv^^^SsXiS. 
be  had  a  spite  against ;  he  had  no  mtentAOTi  Vi  f^sSiJ\swiftto% 


tcrwanls.  and  s<»  lui  r<nin«I  l»>  hi 
iiiv  heart's  contciit.  1  «[ave  the  i. 
have  in  future.  1  forgive  him  n 
Tve  a  little  account  to  settle  with 
Perriinan  this  morning  if  Dr.  Gib 

*'  I  don't  know  who  it  was/'  sai 

"  Well,  hadn't  I  told  you  just  b 

Ellen  was  silent. 

"  What  did  you  do  that  for,  eh  1 

Still  she  did  not  speak. 

"  I  say !"  said  Mr.  Saunders,  tou 
spoke, — "did  you  think  I  told  you 

"  I  didn't  know  but  he  might  be 
self  to  say. 

"  Then  you  didn't  believe  me  ?"  i 
■ame  smile  upon  his  fac« ;  Ellen  kr 

"  Now  that  wam't  handsome  of) 
punish  you  for  it,  somehow  or  'noti 
to  quarrel  with  ladies,  so  Brownie  ai 
er.    You  won't  mind  that  I  dare  saj 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  1"  sai 
drew  her  down  to  the  side  of  the  fe 

"Get  off  and  you'll  see,"  said  he,  ] 
youll  see." 

"Whatdovnii~^*--  '   -- 
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it  don't  make  much  difference.  WeMl  go  along  a  little  further 
till  I  find  a  nice  stone  for  you  to  sit  down  upon.  If  you 
had  got  off  then  I  wouldn't  ha'  done  much  to  him,  hut  Pll 
give  it  to  him  now !  If  he  hasn't  been  used  to  a  whip  he'll 
know  pretty  well  what  it  means  by  the  time  I  have  done 
with  him  ;  and  then  you  may  go  home  as  fast  as  you  can." 

It  is  very  likely  Mr.  Saunders  would  have  been  as  good,  or 
as  bad,  as  his  word.  His  behaviour  to  Ellen  in  the  store  at  New 
York,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  old  gentleman  who  had 
befriended  her,  had  been  the  cause  of  his  dismissal  from  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  St.  Oair  dnd  Fleury .  Two  or  three  other 
attempts  to  get  into  business  had  come  to  nothing,  and  he 
had  been  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  town.  Ever  since, 
Ellen  and  the  old  gentleman  had  lived  in  his  memory  as  ob- 
jects of  the  deepest  spite  ; — the  one  for  interfering,  the  other 
for  having  been  the  innocent  cause ;  and  he  no  sooner  saw 
her  in  the  post-office  than  he  promised  himself  revenge,  such 
revenge  as  only  the  meanest  and  most  cowardly  spirit  could 
have  taken  pleasure  in.  His  best  way  of  distressing  Ellen, 
he  found,  was  through  her  horse ;  he  had  almost  satisfied 
himself;  but  very  naturally  his  feeling  of  spite  had  grown 
stronger  and  blunter  with  indulgence,  and  he  meant  to  wind 
up  with  such  a  treatment  of  her  pony,  real  or  seeming,  as  he 
knew  would  give  great  pain  to  the  pony's  mistress.  He  was 
prevented. 

As  they  went  slowly  along,  Ellen  still  clasping  the  Brow- 
nie's neck  and  resolved  to  cling  to  him  to  the  last,  Mr. 
Saunders  making  him  caper  in  a  way  very  uncomfortable  to 
her,  one  was  too  busy  and  the  other  too  deafened  by  fear  to 
notice  the  sound  of  fast-approachine  hoofs  behind  them.  It 
happened  that  John  Humphreys  had  passed  the  night  at 
Ventnor ;  and  having  an  errand  to  do  for  a  friend  at  Thirl- 
wall  had  taken  that  road,  which  led  him  but  a  few  miles 
out  of  his  way,  and  was  now  at  full  speed  on  his  way  home. 
He  had  never  made  the  Brownie's  acquaintance,  and  did  not 
recognise  Ellen  as  he  came  up  ;  but  in  passing  them  some 
strange  notion  crossing  his  mind  he  wheeled  his  horse  round 
directly  in  front  of  the  astonished  pair.  Ellen  quitted  her 
pony's  neck,  and  stretching  out  both  arms  towards  him  ex- 
claimed, almost  shrieked,  "  Oh,  John !  Johxv  I  vtw^ViwxiWHV^X 
Bo^e  him  let  me  go  /" 


,  <  'iir  iiiiiin  nil  in<;  nri<i 
till*  ii'iii:i:--.vlii'»  up  .11  0\('  liaii'l  i 

"  \.»t  i!»r  \  <>!i.  l)roilior.""  Mi'nl  ! 
"111  walk  with  any   lady  Tvo 
yourself!'' 

**  We  will  dispense  with  you 
John  coolly.     **  Do  you  hear  me 

The  speaker  did  not  put  himm 
Saunders,  accustomed  for  his  own  \ 
instead  of  prowess,  despised  a  com 
Ellen,  who  knew  the  voict*,  and  s\ 
eve,  drew  conclusions  verv  different 
less  with  terror.     Saunders  was  enr 
interference  that  promised  to  baffl« 
young  man,  and  judged  himself  the 
took  notice  besides  that  tlio  stranger 
but  a  slight  riding- whip.     Tic  answi 
with  an  oath ;  and  John  saw  that  he 
his  lefl  hand  and  shifting  his  sapling 
club  end  of  it  uppermost.     The  nex 
nous  blow  at  his  atlversarv's  hon 
hand  of  the  rider  disappointed  that 
In  another  moment,  and  Ellen  han 
quick,— -John  had  dismounted,  takei 
collar,  and  hurled  him  quite  ovoi*  :- 
of  the  n>ad.  w**'-- -  ' 
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tio  words,  but  as  he  gently  took  one  of  her  hands,  the  oon- 
Tulsive  squeeze  it  gave  him  showed  the  state  of  nervous  ez« 
oitemont  she  was  in.  It  was  very  long  before  his  utmost 
efibrtsoould  soothe  her,  or  she  could  command  herself  enough 
to  tell  him  her  story.  When  at  last  told,  it  was  witih  many 
tears. 

*'  Oh  how  could  he !  how  could  he  !"  f<aid  poor  EUen ; — 
•*  how  could  he  do  so  ! — it  was  very  hard !" — 

An  involuntary  touch  of  the  spurs  made  John's  horse 
start. 

"  But  what  took  you  to  Thirl  wall  alone  1"  said  he ; — **  you 
have  not  told  me  that  vet." 

EUen  went  back  to  timothy's  invasion  of  the  oabbages, 
and  gave  him  the  whole  history  of  the  morning. 

^^  I  thought  when  1  was  going  for  the  doctor,  at  first,''  said 
she, — "  and  then  afterwards  when  I  had  found  him,  what  a 
good  thuig  it  was  that  Timothy  broke  down  the  warden 
rence  and  got  in  this  morning ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  m  that 
I  should  not  have  gone  to  Mr.  Van  Brunt's ; — and  tlien  again 
after  that  I  thought,  if  he  only  hadn't !" 

'^  Little  things  oft)en  draw  after  them  long  trains  of  Qxr- 
oumstances,"  said  John, — **and  that  shows  the  folly  of 
those  people  who  think  that  Grod  does  not  stoop  to  oonoem 
himself  about  trifles ; — life,  and  much  more  than  life,  may 
hang  upon  the  turn  of  a  hand.  But  Ellen,  you  must  ride 
no  more  alone. — Promise  me  that  you  will  noU" 

"  I  will  not  to  Thirlwall,  certainly,"  said  Ellen,—"  but 
mayn't  I  to  Alice's  1 — how  can  I  help  iti" 

"  Well — to  Alice's — that  is  a  safe  part  of  the  country; — 
but  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  of  your  horse  before 
trusting  you  even  there." 

''  Of  the  Brownie  V  said  Ellen  ',^''  O  he  is  as  go<  •d  as  he 
oan  be ;  you  need  not  be  afiraid  of  him ;  he  has  no  trick  at 
all ;  there  never  was  such  a  good  little  horse." 

John  smiled.     ^^  How  do  you  like  mine  ?"  said  he. 

"  Is  that  your  new  one  %  O  what  a  beauty ! — O  me,  what 
a  beauty !  I  didn't  look  at  him  before.  O  I  like  him  yeiy 
much!  he's  handsomer  than  the  Brownie; — do  you  like 
himl" 

^'  YeiT  well  I — this  is  the  first  trial  I  have  made  of  Iosol.  \. 
w»s  a^  Mr,  Mmhmufu  last  nigkkt^  tiid  titMirj  A<iXa3^«^ 
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this  morning  or  I  should  have  been  here  maoh  e»lhr.    1 
am  very  well  satisfied  with  him,  so  far." 

"  And  if  70U  had  not  been  detained  T' — said  ESlen. 

"  Yes,  Ellie — ^I  should  not  have  fretted  at  my  late  breik> 
£Ebst  and  having  to  try  Mr.  Marshman's  fikvourite  mare^  if  1 
had  known  what  good  purpose  the  delay  was  to  serve.  I 
wish  I  could  have  been  here  half  an  hour  sooner,  thoogfa.'* 

'*  Is  his  name  the  Black  Prince  T^  said  EUlen,  returning  to 
the  horse. 

**  Yes,  I  believe  so ;  but  you  diall  change  it,  Ellie,  if  joq 
can  find  one  you  like  better.'' 

'*  O  I  cannot ! — I  like  that  very  much.  How  beautifiil 
he  is !     Is  he  ffood  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,  said  John,  smilii^; — **  if  be  is  not  I  shaU 
be  at  the  pains  to  make  him  so.  We  are  hardly  aoqnainted 
yet." 

Ellen  looked  doubtfully  at  the  black  horse  and  his  rider, 
and  patting  the  Brownie's  neck,  observed  with  great  satis- 
faction that  he  was  very  good. 

John  had  been  riding  very  slowly  on  Ellen's  acooanl ;  they 
now  mended  their  pace.  He  saw  however  that  she  still 
looked  miserably,  and  exerted  himself  to  turn  her  thoughts 
from  e^ery  thing  disagreeable.  Much  to  her  amusement  he 
rode  round  her  two  or  three  times,  to  view  her  horse  and 
show  her  his  own ;  commended  the  Brownie ;  praised  her 
bridle  hand ;  corrected  several  things  about  her  riding ;  and 
by  degrees  engaged  her  in  very  animated  conversation. 
Ellen  roused  up ;  the  colour  came  back  to  her  cheeks ;  and 
when  they  readied  home  and  rode  round  to  the  glass  door 
she  looked  almost  like  herself. 

She  s'  irang  off  as  usual  without  waiting  lor  any  help. 
John  sc<iree  saw  that  she  had  done  so,  when  Alice's  ery  of 
joy  brought  him  to  the  door,  and  from  that  together  they 
went  in  to  their  fiOiier'B  study.  Ellen  was  left  done  on  tlie 
lawn.  Something  was  the  matter;  fi>r  she  stood  with  swim- 
ming eyes  and  a  trembling  lip,  rubbing  her  stirrop,  which 
really  needed  no  polishing,  and  forgetting  the  tired  horses^ 
which  would  have  had  her  sympathy  at  any  other  time. 
What  VHU  the  matter  1  Only — ^that  Mr.  John  had  forgotten 
the  kiss  he  always  gave  her  on  going  or  oomiiur.  EQen  was 
i_i —  of  it  aa  a  pledgjs  ot  ilii^tociik&v>^')^  tn<Q2A\tf:X^««A%^\ 
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and  tbongh  die  tried  as  hard  as  she  could  to  get  her  &ce  is 
order,  so  that  she  might  go  in  and  meet  them,  somehow  it 
seemed  to  talce  a  great  while.  She  was  still  busy  with  her 
Btimip,  when  she  suddenly  felt  two  hands  on  her  shoulders, 
and  looking  up  received  the  very  kiss  the  want  of  which  she 
had  been  lamenting.  But  John  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  asked  her,  she  thought  with  somewhat  of  a  comical 
look,  what  the  matter  wasi  Ellen  was  ashamed  to  tell, 
but  he  had  her  ther«  by  the  shoulders,  and  besides,  wliat- 
eyer  that  eye  demanded  she  never  knew  how  to  keep  back ; 
■o  with  some  difficulty  she  told  him. 

"You  are  a  foolish  child,  Ellie,"  said  he  gently,  and 
kissing  her  again.  "  Run  in  out  of  the  mm  wtule  1  see  to 
the  horses." 

Ellen  ran  in,  and  told  her  long  story  Xa  Alice;  and  then 
feelinj;;  very  weary  and  weak  she  eat  on  the  sofa  and  lay 
resting  in  her  arms  in  a  state  of  the  most  entire  and  unruf- 
fled happiness.  Alice  however  afler  a  while  transferred  her 
to  bed,  thinking  with  good  reason  that  a  long  sleep  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  her. 

VOL.  U.  " 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


Now  !•  t|  e  pleasant  time, 
The  oool,  tie  silent,  save  where  sllenoe  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird :  that  now  awake, 
Tmes  sweetest  her  loTe-laboored  song ;  now  ralfiM 
Fall  orbed  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy,  sets  off  the  Ace  of  things. 

MlLTOM. 


VHEN  Ellen  came  out  of  Alice's  room  again  it  was  lata 
in  the  aflemoon.  The  sun  was  so  low  that  the  shadow 
of  the  house  had  crossed  the  narrow  lawn  and  mounted  up 
near  to  the  top  of  the  trees ;  but  on  them  he  was  still  shining 
brightly,  and  on  the  broad  landscape  bejond,  which  lay  open 
to  view  through  the  gap  in  the  trees.  The  glass  door  was 
^pen ;  the  sweet  summer  air  and  the  sound  of  birds  and  in- 
sects and  fluttering  leaves  floated  into  the  room,  making  the 
stillness  musical.  On  the  threshold  pussy  sat  croudied, 
with  his  fore-feet  doubled  under  his  breast,  watching  with 
intense  gravity  the  operations  of  Margery,  who  was  setting 
the  table  on  the  lawn  just  before  his  eyes.  Alice  was  pa- 
ring peaches. 

*SO  we  are  going  to  have  tea  out  of  doors,  aren't  we !" 
said  Ellen.  *'  rm  very  glad.  What  a  lovely  evening,  isn^t 
it?  Just  look  at  pussy,  will  you,  Alice?  don't  you  believe 
he  knows  what  Margery  is  doing  ? — Why  didn't  you  call 
me  to  go  along  with  you  after  peaches  ?" 

'^  I  thought  you  were  doing  tne  very  best  thing  you  pos- 
sibly could,  Ellie,  my  dear.     How  do  you  do  1" 

"  O  nicely  now !  Where's  Mr.  John  ]  I  hope  he  won't 
ask  for  my  last  drawing  to-night, — I  want  to  fix  the  top  of 
that  tree  before  ha  sees  it." 

''  Fix  the  top  of  your  tree,  you  litUe  Yankee  1"  said  Alkss; 
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— '^what  do  70U  think  John  would  say  to  that? — tmfix  it 
you  mean ;  i;  is  too  stiff  already,  isn't  it  V* 

"  Well,  what  shall  1  say  ]' '  said  Ellen  laughing.  ''  I  am 
sorry  that  is  Yankee,  for  1  suppose  one  must  spe^  English. 
— ^I  want  to  do  something  to  my  tree,  then. — -Where  is  he, 
Alice  r 

"  He  is  gone  dowTi  to  Mr.  Van  Brunt's,  to  see  how  he  is, 
and  to  speak  to  Miss  Fortune  about  you  on  his  way  back.'* 

*  O  how  kind  of  him  ! — he's  very  good  ;  tliat  is  just  what 
I  want  to  know ;  but  I  am  sorry,  ail<er  this  long  ride-^" 

"  He  don't  mind  that,  Ellie.     He'll  be  home  presently." 

'^How  nice  those  peaches  look; — they  are  as  good  as 
strawberries,  don't  you  think  so? — better, — ^I  doirt  know 
which  is  best ; — but  Mr.  John  likes  these  best,  don't  he  1 
Now  you've  done  I — shall  I  set  them  on  the  table  1 — and 
here's  a  pitcher  of  splendid  cream,  Alice !" 

'^  You  had  better  not  tell  John  so,  or  he  will  make  yoi' 
define  splendid^ 

John  came  back  in  good  time,  and  brought  word  that  Mr. 
Van  Brunt  was  doing  very  well,  so  fiur  as  could  be  known ; 
also,  that  Miss  Fortune  consented  to  Ellen's  remaining  where 
she  .was.  He  wisely  did  not  say,  however,  that  her  consoit 
had  been  slow  to  gain  till  he  had  hinted  at  his  readiness  to 
provide  a  substitute  for  Ellen's  services ;  on  which  Miss  For- 
tune had  instantly  declared  she  did  not  want  her  and  she 
might  stay  as  long  as  ^le  pleased.  This  was  all  that  waa 
ne^ed  to  complete  EUen's  felicity. 

'*  Wasn't  your  poor  horse  too  tired  to  go  out  again  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  John?" 
•     '*  1  did  not  ride  him,  Ellie ;  I  took  yours." 

"The  Brownie!— did  you? — Pm  very  glad!  How  did 
you  like  him  ?  But  perlmps  he  was  tired  a  little,  and  yoa 
couldn't  tell  so  well  to-day." 

"  He  was  not  tired  witii  any  work  you  had  given  him, 
Ellie ; — perhaps  he  may  be  a  little  now." 

'^  Why  ?"  said  Ellen,  somewhat  alarmed. 

'^  I  have  been  trying  him ;  and  instead  of  going  quiedy 
along  the  road  we  have  been  taking  some  of  the  fenoeis  in 
our  way.  As  I  intend  practising  you  at  the  bar,  I  wiihad 
to  make  sure  in  the  first  plaoe  that  he  knew  hia  lotaon,^* 

"Wai;,/iow  did  he  do?" 


i 
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^'  Perfectly  well — I  believe  he  is  a  good  little  fellow,  i 
wanted  to  satisfy  myself  if  he  was  fit  to  be  trusted  with  yoa; 
and  1  rather  think  Mr.  Marshman  has  taken  care  of  that" 

The  whole  wall  of  trees  was  in  shadow  ^lien  the  little 
family  sat  down  to  table ;  but  there  was  still  the  sun-lit 
picture  behind  ;  and  there  was  another  kind  of  sunshine  in 
every  face  at  the  table.  Quietly  happy  the  whole  four,  or 
at  least  the  whole  three,  were ;  first,  in  being  togethel",— 
after  that,  in  all  things  besides.  Never  was  tea  so  refireBb- 
ing,  or  bread  and  butter  so  sweet,  or  the  song  of  birds  so 
delightsome.  When  the  birds  were  gone  to  their  nests,  the 
cricket  and  grasshopper  and  tree-toad  and  katy-did,  and 
nameless  other  songsters,  kept  up  a  concert, — nature's  own, 
— in  delicious  harmony  with  woods  and  flowers,  and  summer 
breezes  and  evening  light.  Ellen's  cup  of  enjoyment  was 
running  over.  From  one  beautiful  thing  to  another  her  eye 
wandered, — ^from  one  joy  to  another  her  thoughts  went, — 
till  her  full  heart  fixed  on  the  God  who  had  made  and  given 
them  all,  and  that  Redeemer  whose  blood  had  been  their 
purchase-money.  From  the  dear  friends  beside  her,  the 
Dest-loved  she  had  in  the  world,  she  thought  of  the  one 
dearer  yet  from  whom  death  had  separated  her ; — ^yet  liv- 
ing still. — and  to  whom  death  would  restore  her,  tuinks  to 
Him  who  had  burst  the  bonds  of  death  and  brokoi  the  gates 
of  the  grave,  and  made  a  way  for  his  ransomed  to  paas  over. 
And  the  thought  of  Him  was  the  joyfollest  of  aU! 

'*  You  look  happy,  EHlie,"  said  her  adopted  brother. 

^*  So  I  am,"  said  Ellen,  smiling  a  very  bright  smile. 

**  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?" 

But  John  saw  it  would  not  do  to  press  his  question. 

*'  You  remind  me,''  said  be,  "  of  some  old  fUrj  story  thai 
my  childish  ears  received,  in  which  the  fountains  of  Uie  sweet 
and  bitter  waters  of  life  were  said  to  stand  very  near  each 
other,  and  to  mingle  their  streams  bat  a  little  way  from 
their  source.  Your  tears  and  smiles  seem  to  be  brothm 
and  sisters : — ^whenever  we  see  one  we  may  be  rare  the 
other  is  not  &r  ofil" 

^  My  dear  Jack"  said  Alice,  langlung, — ''*'  what  an  anh^m 
■mile !    Are  brothers  and  asters  alwavs  found  like  that  1" 

"*  I  wish  they  were,"  said  John,  sigjhing  and  smiliiv  ;—**  bvt 
^jhtX  words  had  nofdnsigtote'vn&mT  wfis^A«k3t:A«i3fik5flJ* 
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When  tea  was  over,  and  Marsery  had  withdrawn  the 
things  and  taken  away  the  table,  wey  still  lingered  in  their 
places.  It  was  far  too  pleasant  to  go  in.  Mr.  Humphreys 
moved  his  chair  to  the  side  of  the  house,  and  throwing  a 
handkerchief  oyer  his  head  to  defend  him  from  the  mos- 
quitoes, a  few  of  which  were  buzzing  about,  he  either  listen- 
ed, meditated,  or  slept ; — most  probably  one  of  the  two  lat- 
ter ;  for  the  conversation  was  not  very  loud  nor  very  lively ; 
it  was  happiness  enough  merely  to  breathe  so  near  each 
other.  Ilie  sun  lefb  the  distant  fields  and  hills ;  soft  twi- 
light stole  through  the  woods,  down  the  gap,  and  over  the 
plain ;  the  grass  lost  its  green ;  the  wall  of  trees  grew  dark 
and  dusky ;  and  very  &int  and  dim  showed  the  picture  that 
was  so  bright  a  little  while  ago.  As  they  sat  quite  silent, 
listening  to  what  nature  had  to  say  to  them,  or  letting  fancy 
and  memory  take  their  way,  the  silence  was  broken — hardly 
broken — ^by  the  distinct  fer-off  cry  of  a  whip-poor-will. 
Alice  grasped  her  brother's  arm,  and  they  remained  motion- 
less, while  it  came  nearer,  nearer, — then  quite  near, — with 
its  clear,  wild,  shrill,  melancholy  note  sounding  close  by 
them  again  and  again, — strangely,  plaintively,  then  leaving 
the  lawn,  it  was  heard  further  and  further  ofEJ  tijl  the  last 
fiunt  ^  whip-poor- will,''  in  the  far  distance,  ended  its  pretty 
interlude.  It  was  almost  too  dark  to  read  &oes,  but  the 
eyes  of  the  brother  and  sister  had  sought  each  other  and 
remained  fixed  till  the  bird  was  out  of  hearing ;  then  Alice's 
hand  was  removed  to  his,  and  her  head  found  its  old  place 
on  her  brother's  shoulder. 

*'  Sometimes,  John,"  said  Alice,  '^  I  am  afraid  I  have  one 
tie  too  strong  to  this  world.  I  cannot  bear — as  I  ought — 
to  have  you  away  from  me." 

Her  brother's  lips  were  instantly  pressed  to  her  forehead. 

*'  I  may  say  to  you,  Alice,  as  Col.  Grardiner  said  to  his 
wife,  'we  have  an  eternity  to  spend  together!'" 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Alice,  afler  a  pause, — "  how  those  can 
bear  to  love  or  be  loved,  whose  affection  can  see  nothing  but 
a  blank  beyond  the  grave." 

"  Few  people,  I  believe,"  said  her  brother,  "  would  come 
exactly  under  that  description ;  most  flatter  diemselves  with 
a  vague  hope  of  reunion  after  death." 

^*But  that  is  a  miserable  hope — ^vety  SiS«ieoXfew5^^''w*^ 
VOL.   IL  »*• 
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^^  Very  different  indeed ! — and  miserable ;  for  it  eaa  only 
deceive ;  but  ours  is  sure.  '  Them  that  sleep  in  Jesus  wiH 
God  bring  with  him.' " 

**  Precious !"  said  Alice.  "  How  exactly  fitted  to  eyerj 
want  and  mood  of  the  mind  are  the  sweet  Bible  words.'* 

"  Well !"  said  Mr.  Humphreys,  rousing  himself^ — ^"  I  am 
going  in !  These  mosquitoes  have  half  eaten  me  up.  Are 
you  going  to  sit  tbere  all  night  T 

'*  We  are  thinking  of  it,  papa,''  said  Alice  cheerfully. 

He  went  in,  and  was  heard  calling  Margery  for  a  light 

They  had  better  lights  on  the  lawn.  The  stars  began  to 
peep  out  through  the  soft  blue,  and  as  the  blue  grew  deeper 
they  came  out  more  and  brighter,  till  all  heaven  was  hung 
with  lamps.  But  that  was  not  all.  In  the  eastern  horixon, 
just  above  the  low  hills  that  bordered  the  &r  side  of  the 
plain,  a  white  light,  spreading  and  growing  and  brightening, 
promised  the  moon,  and  promised  that  she  would  rise  very 
splendid ;  and  even  before  she  came  began  to  throw  a  &int 
lustre  over  the  landscape.  All  eyes  were  fastened,  and  ex- 
clamations burst,  as  the  first  silver  edge  showed  itself  and 
the  moon  rapidly  rising  looked  on  them  with  her  whde 
broad  bright  face ;  lighting  up  not  only  their  &ces  and  figures 
but  the  wide  country  view  that  was  spread  out  below,  and 
touching  most  beautifully  the  trees  in  the  edge  of  the  gap, 
and  faintly  the  lawn ;  while  the  wall  of  wood  stood  in  deeper 
and  blacker  shadow  than  ever. 

*' Isn't  that  beautiful !"  said  Ellen. 

"  Come  round  here,  Ellie,"  said  John ; — ^'^  Alioe  may  have 
vou  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  when  I  am  at  home  you 
belong  to  me.  What  was  your  little  head  busied  upon  a 
while  ago  1" 

"  When  r  said  Ellen. 

*«  When  I  asked  you"— 

"01  know, — I  remember.     I  was  thinking" — 

"Welir'— 

" I  wa?  thinking— do  you  want  me  to  tell  you!" 

"  Unless  you  would  rather  not." 

"  I  was  thinking  about  Jesus  Christ,"  said  Ellen  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  What  about  him,  dottr  EUie  ^"^  said  her  brodier,  draw 
'*Y  iier  oJoser  to  Vila  «&d%« 
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^  Difierent  things, — I  was  thinking  of  what  he  said  about 
little  children — and  about  what  he  said,  you  know, — ^  In  m j 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions ;' — and  I  was  thinking 
that  mamma  was  there ;  and  I  thought — that  we  all" — 

Ellen  could  get  no  further. 

^^He  that  believetli  in  him  shall  not  be  ashamed,' "  said 
John  softly.  **  ^  This  is  the  promise  that  he  hath  promised 
us,  even  eternal  life ;  and  who  shall  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ  ?  Not  death,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come.  But  he  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  him- 
0elf  even  as  he  is  pure ;' — let  "us  remember  that  too." 

"Mr.  John,"  said  Ellen  presently, — "  don't  you  like  som^ 
of  the  chapters  in  the  Revelation  very  much  ]" 

"  Yes — very  much.     Why  1 — do  you  ]" 

**  Yes*  I  remember  reading  parts  of  them  to  mamma,  and 
that  is  one  reason,  1  suppose ;  but  I  like  them  very  much. 
There  is  a  great  deal  I  can't  understand,  though." 

"  There  is  nothing  finer  in  the  Bible  than  parts  of  that 
book,'-'  said  Alice. 

"  Mr.  John,"  said  Ellen, — "  what  is  meant  by  the  '  white 
stone  X  " 

" '  And  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written  ?'  " — 

"  Yes— that  1  mean." 

"  Mr.  Baxter  says  it  is  the  sense  of  Gk>d's  love  in  the 
heart;  and  indeed  that  is  it  *  which  no  man  knoweth  saving 
him  that  receiveth  it'  This,  I  take  it^  Ellen,  was  Christian's 
eertifksate,  which  he  used  to  comfort  himself  with  reading 
in,  you  remember  f 

"•  Can  a  child  have  it  T  said  Ellen  thoughtfully. 

"  Certainly — many  children  have  had  it— you  may  have 
it  Only  seek  it  faithfully.  '  Thou  meetest  him  that  re- 
joiceth  and  worketh  righteousness,  those  that  remember  thee 
in  thy  ways.' — And  Christ  said,  *  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be 
loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  I  will  manifest 
myself  to  him !'  There  is  no  failure  in  these  promises, 
EUie ;  he  that  made  them  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever." 

For  a  little  while  each  .was  busy  with  his  own  meditations. 
The  moon  meanwhile,  rising  higher  and  higher,  poured  a 
fk>od  of  light  through  the  gap  in  the  wooda  VwSot^  \*^%\ii  ^%sv<V 
Bte&Ung  BinoDg  the  trees  here  and  lYiwra  \\\»  ^^  i^  «^^ 


...*.  .I'M  iKKi  heen  rcinarkablv  lato 

"  This  is  hitrhcr  cnjoyiiU'iit."  siii 
who  make  their  homes  iu  rich  h 
have  any  notion  oV 

*'  But  cannot  rich  people  look  at 

"  Yes,  but  the  taste  for  pure  plei 
when  people  make  a  trade  of  pleat 

"Mr.  John"— Ellen  began. 
,  I  "I  will  forewarn  you,     said  he 

made  up  his  mind  he  will  do  nothu 
you  have  any  thing  to  ask,  it  must  1 
beffiii  again. 

Ellen  drew  back.     He  looked  g 
smiling. 

"But  what  shall  I  do?"  said  she, 
half  laughing.  "  What  do  you  me 
does  he  mean,  Alice  1" 

"  You  could  speak  without  a  '  Mi 
when  you  were  in  trouble.' ' 

"  Oh !"  said  Ellen  laughing,—"  I  i 

*^  Have  the  goodness  to  forget  yo 
the  future." 

*^  Was  that  man  hurt  this  morning 

•*  What  man  1" 

"  That  man  you  delivered  Ellen  ft 


.  t 
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"  Whom  are  you  askiog  T 

"You." 

"  And  who  is  you  ?  Here  are  two  people  in  the  moon* 
Bght"  ' 

"  Mr.  John  Humphreys, — Alice's  brother,  and  that  Tho- 
mas calls  ^  the  young  master,' "  said  Ellen  laughing. 

"  You  are  more  shy  of  taking  a  leap  than  your  liUle  horse 
is,''  said  John  smiling, — '^  but  I  shall  bring  you  up  to  it  vet. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  sudden  enlargement  of  my  thumb  1" 

He  had  drawn  a  small  magnifying  glass  from  his  pocket 
and  held  it  between  his  hand  and  Ellen. 

•*  Why  it  is  not  enlarged,"  said  Ellen, — "  it  is  only  mag- 
nified." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  Why,  the  glass  makes  it  look  larger." 

"  Do  you  know  how,  or  why  1" 

"  No.^' 

He  put  up  Uie  glass  again. 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  that  1"  said  Ellen, — ^"  there  is 
no  magnifying  glass  between  us  and  the  moon  to  make  her 
look  larger." 

"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  Why  yes !"  said  Ellen ; — "  I  am  perfectly  sure  ;  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world.  There  she  is,  right  up  there,  look- 
ing straight  down  upon  us,  and  there  is  nothing  between." 

"  What  is  it  that  keeps  up  that  pleasant  fluttering  of  leaves 
in  the  wood  1" 

"  Why,  the  wind." 

**  And  what  is  the  wind  ?" 

"  It  is  air — ^air  moving,  I  suppose." 

**  Exactly.  Then  there  \%  something  between  us  and  the 
moon." 

"The  air!  But,  Mr.  John,  one  can  see  quite  clearly 
through  the  air;  it  doesn't  make  things  look  larger  or 
smaller." 

"  How  &r  do  you  suppose  the  air  reaches  from  us  towards 
the  moon." 

"  Why  all  the  way,  don't  it  1" 

"  No — only  about  forty  miles.  If  it  reached  all  the  way 
there  would  indeed  be  no  magnifying  glaaa  m  tk^  ca»^  " 

''Bnt  how  fa  it  ?"  said  Ellen.     I  dorft  xwAewtowAT 
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*•''  I  cannot  tell  you  to-night,  Ellie.  There  is  a  long  Ud- 
der of  knowledge  to  go  up  before  we  can  get  to  the  moon, 
but  we  will  begin  to  mount  to-morrow,  if  nothing  happens. 
Alice,  you  have  that  little  book  of  Conversations  on  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  which  you  and  I  used  to  delight  ourselves 
with  in  old  time  1" 

*^Safe  and  sound  in  thu  book-case,^'  said  Alice.  *'  Ihave 
thought  of  giving  it  to  Ellen  before,  but  she  has  been  busj 
enough  with  what  she  had  already." 

"  I  have  done  Roll  in  now,  though,"  said  Ellen  ; — "  that  is 
lucky.     1  am  readv  for  the  moon." 

This  new  study  was  begun  the  next  day,  and  Ellen  took 
great  delight  in  it.  She  would  have  run  on  too  &st  in  her 
eagerness  but  for  the  steady  hand  of  her  teacher ;  he  obliged 
her  to  bo  very  thorough.  This  was  only  one  of  her  items 
of  business.  Tlic  weeks  of  John's  stay  were  as  usual  not 
merely  weeks  of  constafTt  and  varied  delight,  but  of  constant 
and  swift  improvement  too. 

A  good  deal  of  time  was  given  to  the  riding-lessons.  John 
busied  himself  one  morning  in  preparing  a  bar  for  her  on 
the  lawn ;  so  placed  that  it  might  fall  if  the  horse's  heels 
touched  it.  Hero  Ellen  learned  to  take  first  standing,  and 
then  nmning,  leaps.  She  was  afraid  at  first,  but  habit  wore 
that  off;  and  the  bar  was  raised  higher  and  higher,  till  Mar- 
gery declared  she  "  couldn't  stand  and  look  at  her  going  over 
it."  Then  John  made  her  ride  without  the  stirrup,  and  with 
her  hands  behind  her,  while  he,  holding  the  horse  by  a  long 
halter,  made  him  go  round  in  a  circle,  slowly  at  first,  ana 
afterwards  trotting  and  cantering,  till  Ellen  felt  almost  as 
secure  on  his  back  as  in  a  chair.  It  took  a  good  many  les- 
sons however  to  bring  her  to  this,  and  she  trembled  very 
much  at  the  beginning.  Her  teacher  was  careful  and  gentlei 
but  determined ;  and  whatever  he  said  she  did,  tremble  or 
no  tremble ;  and  in  general  loved  her  riding  lessons  dearly. 

Drawing  too  went  on  finely.  He  began  to  let  her  draw 
things  from  nature ;  and  many  a  pleasant  morning  the  three 
went  out  together  with  pencils  and  books  and  work,  and 
spent  hours  in  the  open  air.  They  would  find  a  pretty  point 
of  view,  or  a  nice  shady  place  where  the  breeze  came,  and 
where  there  was  some  good  old  rook  with  a  tree  beside  it, 
or  A  piece  of  fence,  ot  tVi&  Yvoun^  ox  \«rcw  Vi\  ^^is^  ^xikMNoi^^t 
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E!Ilen  to  sketch ;  and  while  she  drew  and  Alice  worked,  John 
read  aloud  to  them.  Sometimes  he  took  a  pencil  too,  and 
Alice  read  ;  and.  often,  oflen,  pencils,  books  and  work  were 
all  laid  down ;  and  talk, — lively,  serious,  earnest,  always 
delightful, — took  the  place  of  them.  When  Ellen  could 
not  understand  the  words,  at  least  she  could  read  the  &ces ; 
and  that  was  a  study  she  was  never  weary  of.  At  home 
there  were  other  studies  and  much  reading ;  many  tea  drink- 
ings  on  the  lawn,  and  even  break  fastings,  which  she  thought 
pleasanter  still. 

As  soon  as  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  leg  was 
doing  well,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  sound  again,  Ellen  went 
to  see  him  ;  and  ader  that  rarely  let  two  days  pass  without 
going  again.  John  and  Alice  used  to  ride  witn  her  so  &r, 
and  taking  a  turn  beyond  while  she  made  her  visit,  call  for 
her  on  their  way  back.  She  had  a  strong  motive  for  going 
in  the  pleasure  her  presence  always  gave,  both  to  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  and  his  mother.  Sam  Larkens  had  been  to  Thirl- 
wall  and  seen  Mrs.  Forbes,  and  from  him  they  had  heard 
the  story  of  her  riding  up  and  down  the  town  in  search  of 
the  doctor;  neither  of  them  could  forget  it,  Mrs.  Van 
Brunt  poured  out  her  affection  in  all  sorts  of  expressions 
whenever  she  had  Ellen's  ear ;  her  son  was  not  a  man  of 
many  words ;  but  Ellen  knew  his  face  and  manner  well 
enough  without  them,  and  read  there  whenever  she  went 
into  his  room  what  gave  her  great  pleasure. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Van  Bnint  ?"  she  said  on  one  of 
these  occasions. 

"  O  I'm  getting  along,  I  s'pose,"  said  he ; — "  getting  along 
as  well  as  a  man  can  that's  lying  on  his  back  from  morning 
to  night ; — ^prostrated,  as  'Squire  Dennison  said  his  com  was 
t'other  day.*' 

"  It  is  very  tiresome,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Ellen. 

*^  It's  the  tiresomest  work  that  ever  was,  for  a  man  that  has 
two  arms  to  be  a  doing  nothing,  day  after  day.  And  what 
bothers  me  is  the  wheat  in  that  ten-acre  lot,  tnat  ought  to  be 
prostrated  too,  and  ain't,  nor  ain't  like  to  be,  as  I  know,  unless 
the  rain  comes  and  does  it.  Sam  and  Johnny  '11  make  no 
head- way  at  all  with  it — I  can  tell  as  well  as  if  I  see  'em." 

"  But  Sam  is  good,  isn't  he  f  said  Ellen. 

'*  Sam's  as  goo<\  a  boy  as  ever  was ;  \>\\l  \Xvciv^c3tvx\Tc^'V*y« 
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is  mischievous,  you  see,  and  he  gets  Sam  out  of  his  tracks 
once  in  a  while.  I  never  see  a  finer  growth  of  wheat.  I  had 
a  sight  rather  cut  and  harvest  the  hull  of  it  than  to  lie  here 
and  think  of  it  getting  spoiled.  Pm  a'most  out  o'  oonoeit 
o'  trap-doors,  Ellen." 

Ellen  dould  not  help  smiling. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  1" 

"There  ain't  nothing,"  said  he; — "I  wish  there  was. 
Uiiw  are  you  coming  along  at  home  1" 

'^  I  don^t  know,"  said  Ellen ; — "  I  am  not  there  just  now, 
you  know ;  I  am  staying  up  with  Miss  Alice  again.** 

'*  O  ay !  while  her  brother's  at  home.  He's  a  splendid 
man,  that  young  Mr.  Humphreys,  ain't  he  ?" 

"0  7  knew  that  a  great  while  ago,"  said  Ellen,  tiie 
bright  colour  of  pleasure  overspreading  her  &ce. 

"  Well,  /  didn't,  you  see,  till  the  other  day,  wh^i  he  came 
here,  very  kindly,  to  see  how  I  was  getting  on.  I  wish 
something  would  bring  him  again.  I  never  heerd  a  man 
talk  I  liked  to  hear  so  much." 

Ellen  secretly  resolved  someUiing  should  bring  him ;  and 
went  on  with  a  purpose  she  had  had  for  some  time  in  her 
mind. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  pleasant,  while  you  are  lying  there  and  can 
do  nothing, — wouldn't  you  like  to  have  me  resd  something 
to  you,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  1    /should  like  to,  very  much." 

"It's  just  like  you,"  said  he  gratefully, — "to  think  of 
that ;  but  I  wouldn't  have  you  be  bother^  with  it." 

"  It  wouldn't  indeed.     I  should  like  it  very  much.'* 

"  Well,  if  you've  a  mind,"  said  he ; — "  I  can't  say  but  it 
would  be  a  kind  o'  comfort  to  keep  that  grain  out  o'  my 
head  a  while.  Seems  to  me  I  have  out  and  housed  it  all 
three  times  over  already.  Read  just  whatever  you  hare  a 
mind  to.  If  you  was  to  go  over  a  last  year's  almanac,  it 
would  be  as  good  as  a  fidme  to  me." 

"  I'll  do  better  for  you  than  that,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,"  said 
Ellen,  laughing  in  high  glee  at  having  gained  her  point — 
She  had  secretly  brought  her  Pilgrinrs  Progress  with  her, 
and  now  ,with  marvellous  satis&ction  drew  it  forth. 

"  I  ha'n't  been  as  much  of  a  reader  as  I  had  ought  to,** 
said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  as  she  opened  the  book  and  tamed  to 
the  first  page ; — ^"  )iut,  Yio^e^«t,\  xwAewXwcA  t«s  \9QaN&Mii^ 
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pretty  well ;  and  a  man  can't  be  every  thing  to  once.   Now 
let's  hear  what  youVe  got  there." 

With  a  throbbing  heart,  Ellen  began ;  and  read,  notes  and 
all,  till  the  sound  of  tramping  hoofs  and  Alice's  voice  made 
^er  break  off.  It  encouraged  and  delighted  her  to  see  that 
Mr.  Van  Brunt's  attention  was  perfectly  fixed.  He  lay  still, 
without  moving  his  eyes  from  her  face,  till  she  stopped  ; 
then  thani(ing  her  he  declared  that  was  a  "  first-rate  book," 
and  he  "  should  like  mainly  to  hear  the  hull  on  it." 

From  that  time  Ellen  was  diligent  in  her  attendance  on 
him.  That  she  might  have  more  time  for  reading  than  the 
old  plan  gave  her,  she  set  off  by  herself  alone  some  time 
before  the  others,  of  eourse  riding  home  with  them.  It  cost 
ker  a  little  sometimes,  to  forego  so  much  of  their  company; 
but  she  never  saw  the  look  of  grateful  pleasure  with  which 
she  was  welcomed  without  ceasing  to  regret  her  self-denial. 
How  Ellen  blessed  those  notes  as  she  went  on  with  her  read- 
ing! They  said  exactly  what  she  wanted  Mr.  Van  Brunt  to 
hear,  and  in  the  best  way,  and  were  too  short  and  simple  to 
interrupt  the  interest  of  the  story.  After  a  while  she  ventured 
to  ask  if  she  might  read  him  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  He  agreed 
very  readily  ;  owning  "  he  hadn't  ought  to  be  so  long  with- 
out reading  one  as  he  had  been."  Ellen  then  made  it  a  rule 
to  herself,  without  asking  any  more  questions,  to  end  every 
reading  with  a  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  and  she  carefully  sought 
out  those  that  might  be  most  likely  to  take  hold  of  his  judg« 
ment  or  feelings.  They  took  hold  of  her  oyn  very  deeply, 
by  the  means ;  what  was  strong,  or  tender,  before,  now 
seemed  to  her  too  mighty  to  be  withstood ;  and  Ellen  read 
not  only  with  her  lips  but  with  her  whole  heart  the  precious 
words,  longing  that  they  might  come  with  their  just  effoct 
upon  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  mind. 

Once  as  she  finished  reading  the  tenth  chapter  of  John,  a 
fiivourite  chapter,  which  between  her  own  feeling  of  it  and 
her  strong  wish  for  him  had  moved  her  even  to  tears,  she 
oast  a  glance  at  his  face  to  see  how  he  took  it.  His  head 
was  a  little  turned  to  one  side,  and  his  eyes  closed ;  she 
thought  he  was  asleep.  Ellen  was  very  much  disappointed. 
Bhe  sank  her  head  upon  her  book  and  prayed  that  a  time 
might  oome  when  he  would  know  th^  TfortVv  cvC  \VtfvWk^c\T\^, 
Tho  touch  of  bin  hand  startled  her. 
VOU  JL  » 
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""  What  is  the  matter  V  said  he.    ''  Are  you  tired  V 

**No,"  said  Ellen  looking  hastily  up; — ^*0  no!  I'm  no! 
tired." 

'^  But  what  ails  you  1"  said  the  astonished  Mr.  Van  Bmnt ; 
"  what  have  you  been  a  crying  for  1  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?" 

^Oh  never  mind/'  said  Ellen,  brushing  her  hand  over  her 
eyes, — "  it's  no  matter." 

"  Yes,  but  I  want  to  know,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt ; — ^"  you 
tha'n't  have  any  thing  to  vex  you  that  /  can  help ;  whiut  is 

itr 

'^  It  is  nothing,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,"  said  Ellen,  bursting  into 
tears  again,—''  only  I  thought  you  were  asleep— I— I 
thought  you  didn't  care  enough  about  the  Bible  to  keq> 
awake — ^I  want  so  much  that  you  should  be  a  Quia- 
tian!" 

He  half  groaned  and  turned  his  head  away. 

''  What  makes  you  wish  that  so  much  V  said  he  after  a 
minute  or  two. 

*'  Because  I  want  you  to  be  happy,"  said  Ellen,*-''  and  I 
know  you  can't  without." 

"  Well,  I  am  pretty  tolerable  happy,"  said  he ;— "  as  happy 
as  most  folks  I  guess." 

"But  I  want  you  to  be  happy  when  vou  die,  too,"  aaid 
Ellen  ; — "  I  want  to  meet  you  in  heaven. 

"  1  hope  I  will  go  there,  surely,"  said  he  gravely, — '*  when 
the  time  comes." 

Ellen  was  uneasily  silent,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

'*  I  ain't  as  good  as  I  ought  to  be,"  said  he  preaeaUy,  with 
a  half  sigh ; — "  I  ain't  good  enough  to  go  to  heaven — I  with 
I  was.     You  are,  I  do  believe." 

"  I !  O  no,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  do  not  say  that ; — ^I  am  not 
good  at  all — I  am  full  of  wrong  things." 

"  Well  I  wish  I  was  full  of  wrong  things  too,  in  the  same 
way,"  said  he. 

"  But  I  am,"  said  Ellen, — "  whether  you  will  believe  it 
or  not.  Nobody  is  good,  Mr.  Van  Brunt.  But  Jesus  CSiiist 
has  died  for  us,— and  if  we  ask  him  he  will  foigive  us,  and 
wash  away  our  sins,  and  teach  us  to  love  him,  and  makaiiB 
and  take  us  to  be  with  him  in  heaven.  O  I  wish  yo« 
Id  ask  Wm  V'  !»Vie  rev^stod^  ^^  «^  wwiMtoM^.  'Qm. 
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went  to  his  heart.     ''  I  donH  believe  any  one  can  be  ver/ 
happy  that  doesn't  love  him." 

^  Jjs  that  what  makes  you  happy  V  said  he. 

^  1  have  a  great  many  things  to  make  me  happy,"  said 
Ellen  soberly, — ^*  but  that  is  Uie  greatest  of  all.  It  always 
makes  me  happy  to  think  of  him,  and  it  makes  every  thing 
else  a  thousand  times  pleasanter.  1  wish  you  knew  how  it 
is,  Mr.  Van  Brunt." 

He  was  silent  for  a  little,  and  disturbed  £llen  thought. 

''  Well !"  said  he  at  length,—''  'ttfin't  the  folks  that  thinks 
themselves  the  best  that  %9  the  best  always ; — if  you  ain't 
good  I  should  like  to  know  what  goodness  is.  There^s  some- 
body that  thinks  you  be,"  said  he  a  minute  or  two  after- 
wards, as  the  horses  were  heard  coming  to  the  gate. 

**  No,  she  knows  me  better  than  that,"  said  Ellen. 

*'  It  isn't  any  she  that  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt.-— 
*^  There's  somebody  else  out  there,  ain't  there  1" 

"  Who  1"   said  Ellen,—"  Mr.  John  ?— O  no  indeed  he 
don't     It  was  only  this  morning  he  was  telling  me  of  some- 
thing I  did  that  was  wrong." — Her  eyes  watered  as  she 
>6poke. 

''  He  must*  have  mighty  sharp  eyes,  then,''  said  Mr.  Van 
Brunt, — "  for  it  beats  all  my  powers  of  seeing  things." 

^'  And  so  he  has,"  said  Ellen,  putting  on  her  bonnet,^ 
"  he  always  knows  what  I  am  thinking  of  just  as  well  as  if 
1  told  him.     Good-by  !" 

"  Good-by,"  said  he ; — ''  I  ha'n't  forgotten  what  you've 
been  saying,  and  I  don't  mean  to." 

How  full  of  sweet  pleasure  was  the  ride  home ! 

The  *'  something  wrong,"  of  which  Ellen  had  spoken,  was 
this.  The  day  before,  it  happened  that  Mr.  John  had  broken 
her  od'  from  a  very  engaging  book  to  take  her  drawing- 
lesson  ;  and  as  he  stooped  down  to  give  a  touch  or  two  to  the 
piece  she  was  to  copy,  he  s&id,  ''  1  don't  want  you  to  read 
any  more  of  that,  Eilie ;  it  is  not  a  good  book  for  you." 
Ellen  did  not  for  a  moment  question  UaX  he  was  right,  nor 
wish  to  disobey ;  but  she  had  become  very  much  interested, 
and  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  having  such  a  sudden  stop 
put  to  her  pleasure.  She  said  nothing,  and  went  on  with 
her  work.  In  a  little  while  Alioe  asked  hftx  \a  WA  ^  ^^^ 
of  ontton  for  her  while  she  wound  \t.    ^Wxv  ^w^  wswsh^ 
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again  at  the  interraption ;  the  harp-stringa  were  jarring  yet| 
and  gave  fresh  discord  to  every  touch.  She  had,  however, 
DO  mind  to  let  her  vexation  be  seen ;  ahe  went  immediately 
and  held  the  cotton,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  done  sat  down 
again  to  her  drawing.  Before  ten  minutes  had  passed  Mar- 
gery canio  to  set  the  table  for  dinner;  Ellen's  papers  and 
desk  must  move. 

^'  Why,  it  is  not  dinner-time  yet  this  great  while,  Mar^ 
gery,''  said  she ; — "  it  isn't  much  after  twelve." 

**  No,  Miss  Ellen,''  sftid  Margery  under  her  breath,  for 
John  was  in  one  comer  of  the  room  reading,  —  "but  by 
and  by  ril  be  busy  with  the  chops  and  frying  the  salsify, 
and  1  couldn't  leave  the  kitchen; — if  you'll  let  me  have  the 
tabic  now." 

Kllon  said  no  more,  and  moved  her  things  to  a  stand  be- 
fore the  window ;  where  she  went  on  with  her  copying  till 
dinner  was  ready.  Whatever  the  reason  was,  however,  her 
pencil  did  not  work '  smoothly ;  her  eye  did  not  see  true ; 
and  she  lacked  hor  usual  steady  patience.  The  next  room- 
ing, aA^er  an  hour  and  more's  work  and  much  painstaking, 
the  <1  rawing  was  finished.  Ellen  had  quite  forgotten  her 
yesterday's  trouble.  Hut  when  John  came  to  review  her 
drawing,  he  foimd  several  faults  with  it ;  pointed  out  two 
or  three  plaees  in  which  it  had  suffered  from  haste  and  want 
of  on  re ;  and  asked  her  how  it  had  happened.  Ellen  knew 
it  happened  yesterday.  She  was  vexed  again,  though  she 
did  \\yyx  best  not  to  show  it ;  she  stood  quietly  and  heard 
what  he  had  to  say.  He  then  told  her  to  get  ready  for  her 
riding  lesson. 

" Ma V n't  I  just  make  this  right  first  1"  said  Ellen ;— "it 
won't  take  me  long." 

'*  No,"  said  he, — "You  have  been  sitting  Ions  enough;  I 
must  break  von  off.  The  Brownie  will  be  here  in  ten 
minutes." 

Ellen  was  imfmtiently  eager  to  mend  the  bad  places  in 
her  drawing,  and  impatiently  displeased  at  being  obliged  to 
ride  first.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  she  went  to  get  ready; 
John  was  already  gone;  she  would  not  have  moved  so  lei- 
surely if  he  had  been  any  where  within  seeing  distance.  As 
ft  wak  sho  found  it  ODavooknt  to  <^uidL^  h«r  moTeoMnts; 
And  wa^  at  the  door  rtiAv  %^  t«»  %»^  ^A^^fc^^nw^ai^ 
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She  was  soon  thoroughly  engaged  in  the  management  of 
herself  and  her  horse;  a  little  smart  riding  shook  all  the  ill 
humour  out  of  her,  and  she  was  entirely  herself  again.  At 
the  end  of  (ifleen  or  twenty  minutes  they  drew  up  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  to  let  the  Brownie  rest  a  little.  It  was 
a  warm  day  and  John  had  tai(en  off  his  hat  and  stood  rest- 
ing too,  with  his  arm  leaning  on  the  neck  of  the  horse. 
Presently  he  looked  round  to  Ellen,  and  asked  her  with  a 
smile,  if  she  felt  right  again  ? 

"  Why  1"  said  Ellen,  the  crimson  of  her  cheeks  mounting 
to  her  forehead.  But  her  eye  sunk  immediately  at  the  an- 
swering glance  of  his.  He  then  in  very  few  words  set  the 
matter  before  her,  with  such  a  happy  mixture  of  pointed- 
ness  and  kindness,  that  while  the  reproof^  coming  from  him, 
went  to  the  quick,  Ellen  yet  joined  with  it  no  thought  of 
harshness  or  severity.  She  was  completely  subdued  how- 
ever ;  the  rest  of  the  riding-lesson  had  to  be  given  up  ;  and 
for  an  hour  Ellen's*  tears  could  not  be  stayed.  But  it  was, 
and  John  had  meant  it  should  be,  a  strong  check  given  to 
her  besetting  sin.  It  had  a  long  and  lasting  effect. 
VOL.  II.  *•• 
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Bat  tell  mo  true,  will  H  be  a  matcb  ? 
Ltmrn.  Aik  my  dog ;  if  he  uy,  ay,  It  wiU ;  ti 
hla  IaU  and  uy  nothing,  It  will.— Two  GBirri.aji 

IN  due  time  Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  > 
to  every  body's  joy,  and  much  U 
fences,  and  grain.     Sam   and  Joh 
^'  spring  to,"  as  their  leader  said ;  ani 
she  was  thankful  she  could  draw  a  1( 
what  she  would  she  couldn't  be  6v> 
John  and  the  Black  Prince  hod  de 
Ellen  were  Icfl  alone  again. 

*^  How  long  will  it  be,  dear  Alice 
stood  sorrowfully  looking  down  the 
gone, — **  before  he  will  be  through  t] 
able  to  leave  Doncaster  1" 
"Next  summer." 
"And  what  will  he  do  then?" 
"  Then  he  will  be  ordained." 
"  Ordained  ?— what  is  that  ]" 
"  He  will  be  solemnly  set  apart  fn 
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^  Well  T  said  Ellen,  with  a  kind  of  acquiescing  sigh — 
**  at  any  rate  now  we  must  wait  until,  next  Christmas. 

The  winter  passed  with  little  to  mark  it  except  the  usual 
visits  to  Ventnor;  which,  however,  bj  common  consent, 
Alice  and  Ellen  had  agreed  should  not  be  when  John  was 
at  home.  At  all  other  times  they  were  mudi  prized  and 
enjoyed.  Every  two  or  three  months  Mr.  Marshman  was 
bure  to  come  for  them,  or  Mr.  Howard,  or  perhaps  the  car- 
riage only  with  a  letter;  and  it  was  bargained  that  Mr. 
Humphreys  should  follow  to  see  them  home.  It  was  not 
always  that  Ellen  could  go,  but  the  disappointments  were 
seldom ;  she  too  had  become  quite  domesticated  at  VeDt- 
nor,  and  was  sincerely  loved  by  the  whole  &mily.  Many 
as  were  the  times  she  had  been  there,  it  had  oddly  happened 
that  she  had  never  met  her  old  friend  of  the  boat  aeain ;  but 
she  was  very  much  attached  to  old  Mr.  and  Mrs«  li^rslunan, 
and  Mrs.  Qbauncey  and  her  daughter ;  the  latter  of  whom 
reckoned  all  the  rest  of  her  youns  friends  as  nothing  com- 
pared wiUi  Ellen  Montgomery.  Ellen,  in  her  opinion,  did 
every  thing  better  than  any  one  else  of  her  age. 

^She  has  good  teachers,''  said  Mrs.  Chaunoey. 

^^  Yes,  indeed !  I  should  think  she  had.  Alice, — ^I  should 
think  any  body  would  learn  well  with  her ; — and  Mr.  John 
— I  suppose  he's  as  good,  though  I  don't  know  so  mudi 
about  him ;  but  he  must  be  a  great  deal  better  teacher  than 
Mr.  Sandford,  mamma,  for  EUlen  draws  itn  times  as  well  as 
I  do!" 

^  Perhaps  that  is  your  fault  and  not  Mr.  Sandford's,"  said 
her  mother, — **  though  I  rather  think  you  overrate  the  dif- 
ference." 

**  I  am  sure  I  take  pains  enough,  if  that's  all,"  said  the 
Utile  girl ; — ^'  what  more  can  I  do,  mamma?  But  Ellen  is 
so  pleasant  about  it  always;  she  never  seems  to  think  she 
does  better  than  I ;  and  she  is  always  ready  to  help  me  and 
take  ever  so  much  time  to  show  me  how  to  do  things ; — she 
is  «o  pleasant;  isn't  she,  matnma?  I  know  I  have  heard 
you  say  she  is  very  polite." 

''She  is  certainly  that,"  said  Mrs.  Gillespie, — ''and  there 
18  a  grace  in  her  politeness  that  can  only  proceed  from 
great  natural  delicacy  and  refinement  of  diatttcstftr  \— b$^^ 
the  can  have  snch  manners,  XisivD^  vcA  yn^'^^eai>\  Vew  ^^^^ 
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way  >(>u  say  she  does,  1  confess  is  beyond  my  oomprekeo- 
sion. 

^'  One  would  not  readily  forget  the  notion  of  good-breed- 
ing in  the  society  of  Alice  and  John  Humphreys,"  said  Miss 
Sophia. 

"  And  Mr.  Humphreys,"  said  Mrs.  Chaunoey. 

*'*'  There  is  no  society  about  him,"  said  Miss  Sophia ; — ^he 
don't  say  two  dozen  words  a  day." 

^^  But  she  is  not  with  them,"  said  Mrs.  Gillespie. 

*'  She  is  with  them  a  great  deal,  aunt  Matilda,^'  said  Ellen 
Chauncey, — ^'  and  they  teach  her  every  thing,  and  she  does 
learn  !  She  must  be  very  clever ;  don't  you  think  she  is, 
mamma?  Mamma,  she  beats  me  entirely  in  speaking 
French,  and  she  knows  all  about  English  history  ;  and  aritb 
metic ! — ^and  did  you  ever  hear  her  sing,  mamma  ?" 

^^  I  do  not  believe  she  beats  you,  as  you  call  it^  in  gen- 
erous estimation  of  others,"  said  Mrs.  Chauncey,  smiling, 
and  bending  forward  to  kiss  her  daughter ; — ^*  but  what  is 
the  reason  Ellen  is  so  much  better  read  in  hiatory  than 
you  1" 

*^  1  don't  know,,  mamma,  unless — I  wish  I  wasn't  bo  fond 
of  reading  stories." 

"  Ellen  Montgomery  is  just  as  fond  of  them,  I'll  warrant," 
said  Miss  Sophia. 

"  Yes, — O  1  know  she  is  fond  of  them ;  but  then  Alioe 
and  Mr.  John  don't  let  her  read  them,  except  now  and  then 
one." 

'^  1  fancy  she  does  it  though  when  their  backs  are  turned," 
said  Mrs.  Gillespie. 

"  She  !  O,  aunt  Matilda !  she  wouldn't  do  the  least  thing 
they  don't  like  for  the  whole  world.  I  know  she  never 
reads  a  story  when  she  is  here,  unless  it  is  my  Sunday 
books,  without  asking  Alice  first." 

"  She  is  a  most  extraordinary  child !"  said  Mis.  Gillespie. 

"  She  is  a  good  child !"  said  Mrs.  Chauncey. 

**  Yes,  mamma,  and  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  say  ; — I  do 
not  think  Ellen  is  so  polite  because  she  is  to  much  with 
Alioe  and  John,  but  because  she  is  so  sweet  and  good*  I 
don't  think  she  could  htlp  being  polite." 

^It  is  not  that,"  said  Mrs.  Gillespie; — "mere 

'^  ^oodnetB  would  n^vex  ^\^  «o  ux^^^c^  ^^^^acM^  ^ 
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ner.    As  fiir  as  I  have  seen,  Ellen  Montgomery  Is  a  perfectly 
well-behaved  child.'' 

"  That  she  is,"  said  Mrs.  Chauncey ; — "  but  neither  would 
any  cultivation  or  example  be  sufficient  for  it  without  Ellen's 
thorough  good  principle  and  great  sweetness  of  temper." 

^^Tlmt's  exactly  what  /  think,  mamma,"  said  Ellen 
Chauncey. 

Ellen's  sweetness  of  temper  was  not  entirely  bom  with 
her ;  it  was  one  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  religion  and  dis- 
cipline. Discipline  had  not  done  with  it  yet.  When  the 
winter  came  on,  and  the  house- work  grew  less,  and  with 
renewed  vigour  she  was  bending  herself  to  improvement  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  it  unluckily  came  into  Miss  Fortune's 
head  that  some  of  Ellen's  spare  time  might  be  turned  to 
account  in  a  new  line.  With  this  lady,  to  propose  and  to 
do  were  two  things  always  very  near  together.  The  very 
next  day  Ellen  was  summoned  to  help  her  down  stairs  with 
the  big  spinning-wheel.  Most  unsuspiciously,  and  with  her 
accustomed  pleasantness,  Ellen  did  it.  But  when  she  was 
sent  up  again  for  the  rolls  of  wool ;  and  Miss  Fortune  after 
setting  up  the  wheel,  put  one  of  them  into  her  hand  and 
instructed  her  how  to  draw  out  and  twist  the  thread  of  yarn, 
she  saw  all  that  was  coming.  She  saw  it  with  dismay.  So 
much  yam  as  Miss  Fortune  might  think  it  well  she  should 
spin,  so  much  time  must  be  taken  daily  from  her  beloved 
reading  and  writing,  drawing  and  studying;  her  very  heart 
sunk  within  her.  She  made  no  remonstrance,  unless  her 
disconsolate  face  might  be  thought  one ;  she  stood  half  a 
day  at  the  big  spinning-wheel,  fretting  secretly,  while  Miss 
Fortune  went  round  with  an  inward  chuckle  visible  in  her 
countenance,  that  in  spite  of  herself  increased  Ellen's  vexa- 
tion. And  this  was  not  the  annoyance  of  a  day ;  she  must 
expect  it  day  after  day  through  the  whole  winter.  It  was 
a  grievous  trial.  Ellen  cried  for  a  great  while  when  she 
got  to  her  own  room,  and  a  long  hard  struggle  was  neces- 
sary before  she  could  resolve  to  do  her  duty.  "  To  be  pa- 
tient and  quiet ! — and  spin  nobody  knows  how  much  yam 
— and  my  poor  history  and  philosophy  and  drawing  and 
French  and  reading" — Ellen  cried  very  heartily.  But  she 
knew  what  she  ought  to  do*,  she  'jta^^^  \vya%^\i»s£^^>^ 
estly,  that  "her  little  rushUgVit  m\|iViV.  Ai\Tv^\>*J^^*T 
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aDd  her  aunt  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  her.  SometiiDMi 
if  overpressed,  Ellen  would  ask  Miss  Fortune  to  let  her 
stop;  saying,  as  Alice  had  advised  her,  that  9k$  wkhed  to 
have  her  do  such  and  such  things.  Miss  Fortune  never 
made  any  objection ;  and  the  hours  of  spinning  that  wrought 
so  many  knots  of  yam  for  her  aunt,  wrought  better  things 
yet  for  the  little  spinner :  patience  and  gentleness  grew 
with  the  practice  of  them ;  this  wearisome  work  was  one 
of  the  many  sceniingly  untoward  things  which  in  reality 
bring  out  good.  The  time  Ellen  did  secure  to  herself  wis 
held  the  more  precious  and  used  the  more  carefully.  After 
all  it  was  a  very  profitable  and  pleasant  winter  to  her. 

John's  visit  came  as  usual  at  the  holidays,  and  was  en- 
joyed as  usual ;  only  that  every  one  seemed  to  Ellen  more 
pleasant  tlian  the  last.  The  sole  other  event  that  broke  the 
quiet  course  of  things,  (beside  the  journeys  to  Ventnor) 
was  the  death  of  Mrs.  Van  Brunt.  This  happened  very 
unexpectedly  and  after  a  short  illness,  not  &r  from  the  end 
of  January.  Ellen  was  very  sorry  ;  both  for  her  own  sake 
and  Mr.  Van  Brunt's,  who  she  was  sure  felt  much,  though 
according  to  his  general  custom  he  said  nothing.  Ellen  fwt 
for  him  none  the  less.  She  little  thought  what  an  import- 
ant bearing  this  event  would  have  upon  her  own  future 
well-being. 

The  winter  passed  and  the  spring  came.  One  fine  mild 
pleasant  aflemoon  early  in  May,  Air.  Van  Brunt  came  into 
the  kitchen  and  asked  Ellen  if  she  wanted  to  go  with  him 
and  see  the  sheep  salted.  Ellen  was  seated  at  the  table 
with  a  large  tin  pan  in  her  lap,  and  before  her  a  huge  heap 
of  white  beans  which  she  was  picking  over  for  the  Satur- 
day's favourite  dish  of  pork  and  beans.  She  looked  up  at 
him  with  a  hopeless  &oe. 

"I  should  like  to  go  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Van  Brunt, 
but  you  see  I  can't.     All  these  to  do !" 

"  Beans,  ch  ?"  said  he,  putting  one  or  two  in  his  mouth. 
"  Where's  your  aunt  ?" 

Ellen  pointed  to  the  buttery.  He  immediately  went  to 
the  door  and  rapped  on  it  with  his  knuckles.*^ 

"  Here,  ma'am !"  said  he, — **  can't  you  let  this  chUd  go 
iMth  me  ?    I  want  her  aXons  \.o  \m\^  ^«^  V^  ^dfi^A^r 

To  Ellen's  aston\An\«nt  Yiftt  wkdI  «iX\iA  xc^XkHt^^ont^. 
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the  dooed  door  to  ''go  along  and  leave  the  beans  till  she 
came  back."  Joyfblly  Ellen  obeyed.  She  turned  her  baok 
upon  the  beans,  careless  of  the  big  heap  which  would  stfll 
be  there  to  pick  over  when  she  returned ;  and  ran  to  gel 
her  bonnet.  In  all  the  time  she  had  been  atThirlwall  some- 
thing had  always  prevented  her  seeing  the  sheep  fed  with 
salt,  and  she  went  eagerly  out  of  the  door  with  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  to  a  new  pleasure. 

They  crossed  two  or  three  meadows  back  of  the  bam  to  a 
low  rocky  hill  covered  with  trees.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
they  came  to  a  fine  field  of  spring  wheat.  Footsteps  must 
not  go  over  the  young  grain ;  Ellen  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
coasted  carefully  round  by  the  fence  to  another  piece  of  rockT 
woodland  that  lay  on  the  far  side  of  the  wheat-field.  It 
was  a  very  fine  afternoon.  The  grass  was  green  in  the  mead« 
ow ;  the  trees  were  beginning  to  show  their  leaves ;  the  air 
was  soft  and  spring-like.  In  great  glee  Ellen  danced  along, 
luckily  needing  no  entertainment  from  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  who 
was  devoted  to  his  salt-pan.  His  natural  tadtumity  seemed 
greater  than  ever ;  he  amused  himself  all  the  way  over  the 
meadow  with  turning  over  his  salt  and  tasting  it,  till  Ellen 
laughingly  told  him  she  believed  he  was  as  fond  of  it  as  the 
sheep  were ;  and  then  he  took  to  chucking  little  bits  of  it 
right  and  left,  at  any  thing  he  saw  that  was  big  enough  to 
serve  for  a  mark.  Ellen  stopped  him  again  by  laughing  at 
his  wastefulness ;  and  so  they  came  to  the  wood.  She  left 
him  then  to  do  as  he  liked,  while  she  ran  hither  and  thither 
to  search  for  flowers.  It  was  slow  getting  through  the  wood. 
He  was  fain  to  stop  and  wait  for  her. 

''  Aren't  these  lovely  V^  said  Ellen  as  she  came  up  with 
her  hands  full  of  anemones, — ''  and  look — there's  the  liver- 
wort. I  thought  it  must  be  out  before  now — the  dear  little 
thine ! — but  I  can't  find  any  blood-root,  Mr.  Van  Brunt'' 

'M  guess  they're  gone,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

^  I  suppose  they  must,"  said  Ellen.  ^  I  am  sorry ;  I  like 
them  so  much.  O  I  believe  I  did  get  them  earlier  than  this 
two  years  ago  when  I  used  to  take  so  many  walks  with  yoo. 
Only  think  of  my  not  having  been  to  look  for  flowers  be- 
fore this  spring." 

''It  hadn't  ought  to  ha'  happened  «o^\iVueCC%  ^W^T  ^>^ 
Mr.  Van  Brunt.     "  I  don't  know  \iow  \\>Bfi%'^  i 
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'O  there  are  my  yellow  bells!"  exclumed  Ellen  ^*^0 
10U  beauties!     Aren't  they,  Mr.  Van  BroDt?^ 

^  I  won't  say  but  what  1  think  an  ear  of  wheat's  buid- 
■omer/'  said  he  with  his  half  smile. 

"  Why  Mr.  Van  Brunt !  how  can  you  ? — but  an  ear  of 
wheat's  pretty  too. — O  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  what  w  that  I  Do 
you  get  me  some  of  it,  will  you,  please  ?  O  how  beautiful  I 
—what  is  it  ?" 

*  "  That's  black  birch,"  said  he ; — "  His  kind  o'  handsome ; 
— stop,  ril  find  you  some  oak  blossoms  directly. — There's 
some  Solomon's  seal — do  you  want  some  of  thai?" 

Ellen  sprang  to  it  with  exclamations  of  ioy,  and  before 
she  could  rise  from  her  stooping  posture  discovered  some 
cowslips  to  be  scrambled  for.  Wild  columbine^  the  delicate 
oorydalis,  and  more  uvularias,  which  she  ealled  yellow  bells, 
were  added  to  her  handful,  till  it  grew  a  very  elegant  bunch 
indeed.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  looked  complacently  on,  much  as 
Ellen  would  at  a  kitten  running  round  after  its  tail. 

"  Now  I  won't  keep  you  any  longer,  Mr.  Van  Brunt," 
said  she,  when  her  hands  were  as  full  as  they  could  hold ; — 
*^  I  have  kept  you  a  great  while ;  you  are  very  good  to  wut 
for  me." 

They  took  up  their  line  of  march  again,  and  aAier  oross' 
inff  the  last  piece  of  rocky  woodland  came  to  an  open  hill* 
side,  sloping  gently  up,  at  the  foot  of  which  were  several 
large  flat  stones. 

'^  But  where  are  the  sheep,  Mr.  Van  Brunt,"  sud  EUen. 

"  I  guess  thev  ain't  fur,^'  said  he.  "  You  keep  quiet, 
'cause  they  don  t  know  you ;  and  they  are  mi^ty  scary. 
Just  stand  still  there  by  the  fence. — Ca-nan  I  oa-nan !  da- 
nan,  nan,  nan,  nan,  nan,  nan,  nan !" 

This  was  the  sheep  call,  and  raising  his  voice  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  made  it  sound  abroad  hx  over  Uie  hills.  Again  and 
again  it  sounded ;  and  then  Ellen  saw  the  white  nose  3f  a 
sheep  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  the  top  of  tke  hilL  On 
the  call's  sounding  again  the  sheep  set  forward,  and  in  a  long 
train  they  came  running  along  a  narrow  footpath  down  to- 
wards where  Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  standing  with  his  pan.  Thfr 
vofl  tramp  of  a  multitude  of  light  hoofs  in  another  direction 
ed  Ellen's  eyes  that  nivj  ^uid  \b«c^  ^«c^  t^o  more  ain- 

filet  of  ahe^  runxnB|i4o^raL  i^Yo^  tK^m^DSMcwk'^fiaKa 
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in  the  woodland.  The  pretty  things  came  scampering  i^ong, 
seeming  in  a  great  hurry,  till  they  got  very  near ;  then  the 
whole  multitude  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  looked  very  wist- 
fully and  doubtfully  indeed  at  Mr.  Van  Brunt  and  the  strange 
little  figure  standing  so  still  by  the  fence.  They  seemed  in 
great  doubt,  every  sheep  of  them,  whether  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
were  not  a  traitor,  who  had  put  on  a  friend's  voice  and  lured 
them  down  there  with  some  dark  evil  intent,  which  he  was 
going  to  carry  out  by  means  of  that  same  dangerous-looking 
stranger  by  the  fence.  Ellen  almost  expect^  to  see  them 
turn  about  and  go  as  fast  as  they  had  come.  But  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  gently  repeating  his  call,  went  quietly  up  to  the  near- 
est stone  and  b^an  to  scatter  the  salt  upon  it,  full  in  their 
view.  Doubt  was  at  an  end  ;  he  had  hung  out  the  white 
flag ;  they  flocked  down  to  the  stones,  no  longer  at  all  in 
fear  of  double-dealing,  and  crowded  to  get  at  the  salt ;  the 
rocks  where  it  was  strewn  were  covered  with  more  sheep 
than  Ellen  would  have  thought  it  possible  could  stand  upon 
them.  They  were  like  pieces  of  floating  ice  heaped  up  with 
snow,  or  queen-cakes  with  an  immoderately  thick  frosting. 
It  was  one  scene  of  pushing  and  crowding ;  those  which  had 
not  had  their  share  of  the  feast  forcing  themselves  up  to  get 
At  it,  and  shoving  others  ofl*  in  consequence.  Ellen  was 
wonderfully  pleased.  It  was  a  new  and  pretty  sight,  the 
busy  hustling  crowd  of  gentle  creatures;  with  the  soft  noise 
of  their  tread  upon  grass  and  stones,  and  the  eager  devour- 
ing of  the  salt.  She  was  fixed  with  pleasure,  looking  and 
listening ;  and  did  not  move  till  the  entertainment  was  over, 
and  the  body  of  the  flock  were  carelessly  scattering  here 
and  there,  while  a  few  that  had  perhaps  been  disappointed 
of  their  part  still  lingered  upon  the  stones  in  the  vain  hope 
of  yet  licking  a  little  saltness  from  them. 

"  Well,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  never  knew  what  salt  was  worth 
before.  Hqw  they  do  love  it !  Is  it  good  for  them,  Mr. 
Van  Brunt  1" 

*'  Good  for  them  ?"  said  he, — "  to  be  sure  it  is  good  for 
them.  There  ain't  a  critter  that  walks,  as  I  know,  that  it  ain't 
good  for, — 'cept  chickens,  and  it's  very  queer  it  kills  them," 

They  turned  to  go  homeward.   Ellen  had  taken  the  empty 
pan  to  lay  her  flowers  in,  thinking  it  woxddV^^VMXX^t  S.^x^CQi»a^ 
tbMD  the  beMt  of  her  hand ;  and  greitlj  pVetaw^  ^i^^>niX^mn 
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httd  oome  to  see,  and  eojoviiig  her  walk  aa  modi  aa  it  was 

EHible,  she  was  going  home  very  happy ;  vet  she  oonld  not 
p  missing  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  old  sociableneaa.  He  was 
uncommonly  silent,  even  for  him,  considering  that  he  and 
Ellen  were  alone  together ;  and  she  wondered  what  had  pos- 
aeased  him  with  a  desire  to  cut  down  all  the  young  aaphngs 
he  came  to  that  were  large  enough  for  walking  sticks.  He 
did  not  want  to  make  any  use  of  them,  that  waa  certain, 
for  as  fast  as  he  cut  and  trimmed  out  one  he  threw  it  away 
and  cut  another.  Ellen  was  glad  when  they  got  out  into  ths 
open  fields  where  there  were  none  to  be  found. 

*'  It  is  just  about  this  time  a  year  ago,"  ttid  she,  **  that 
aunt  Fortune  was  getting  well  of  her  long  fit  of  sickneaa." 

^  Yes !"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  with  a  very  profound  air ; — 
**  something  is  always  happening  most  years." 

Ellen  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  philosofrfiioal  re- 
mark. 

*'I  am  very  glad  nothing  is  happening  this  year,"  saki 
she ; — **  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  pleasanter  to  have  things 
go  on  quietly." 

'^0  something  might  happen  witliout  hindering  things 
goinff  on  auietly,  1  appose, — mightn't  it  ?" 

"  1  don't  know,"  said  Ellen,  wonderingly ; — "  why  Mr. 
Van  Brunt  what  is  going  to  happen  ?" 

'^  T  declare,"  said  he,  £df  laughing, — ''you're  aa  cote  aaa 
razor ;  I  didn't  say  there  was  any  thing  going  to  happen, 

""  But  is  there  V  said  Ellen. 
''  Ha'n't  your  aunt  said  nothing  to  you  about  itf* 
^  Why  no,"  said  Ellen, — ''she  never  tells  me  any  thing; 
what  is  it  r 

"  Why  the  story  is,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,—"  at  least  I 
know,  for  I've  understood  as  much  from  herself  that  I  be- 
lieve she's  going  to  be  married  before  long." 

''  She !"  exclaimed  Ellen.     ''  Married  !— aunt  Fortune  !** 

**  I  believe  so,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  making  a  lunge  at  a 

tuft  of  tall  grass  and  pulling  off  two  or  three  apeara  of  it, 

which  he  carried  to  his  mouth. 

^^^piere  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  Ellen  saw  nothing 

^^^fcirth,  air,  or  &ky,  and  >cnsw  tvo  Vrv^y  ^%Atibi»c  she  waa 

g  through  voodVand  qit  tMadnw.  To  tna&ft  ^ 
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into  another  sentence  was  past  her  power.  They  oame  in 
sight  of  the  bam  at  length.  She  would  not  have  much 
more  time. 

"  Will  it  be  soon,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  ]" 

*'  Why  pretty  soon,  as  soon  as  next  week,  I  guess ;  so  I 
thought  it  was  time  you  ought  to  be  told.  Do  you  know  to 
who  f 

"  I  don't  know^"*  said  Ellen  in  a  low  voice ; — "  I  couldn't 
help  guessiug." 

^^  I  reckon  you've  guessed  about  right,"  said  he,  without 
looking  at  her. 

There  was  another  silence,  during  which  it  seemed  to  Ellen 
that  her  thoughts  were  tumbling  head  over  heels,  they  were 
In  such  confusion. 

*'  The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  as 
they  rounded  the  comer  of  the  bam, — '*  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  to  draw  in  the  same  yoke ;  and  we're  both  on  us 
pretty,  go-ahead  folks,  so  I  guess  we'll  contrive  to  pull  the 
cart  along.  I  had  just  as  lieve  tell  you,  Ellen,  that  all  this 
was  as  good  as  settled  a  long  spell  back, — ^'afore  ever  you 
came  to  Thirlwall ;  but  I  was  never  agoing  to  leave  my  old 
mother  without  a  home ;  so  I  stuck  to  her,  and  would,  to 
the  end: of  time,  if  I  had  never  been  married.  But  now  she 
is  gone^and  there  is  nothing  to  keep  me  to  the  old  place  any 
longer.  So  now  you  know  the  hull  on  it,  and  I  wanted  you 
should." 

With  this  particularly  cool  statement  of  his  matrimonial 
views,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  turned  off  into  the  bamyard,  leaving. 
Ellen  to  go  home  by  herself.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  walk- 
ing on  air  while  she  crossed  the  chip-yard,  and  the  very  house 
hiS  a  seeming  of  unreality.  Mecnankadly  she  put  her  flow- 
ers  in  water,  and  sat  down  to  finish  the  b^uis ;  but  the  beans 
might  have  been  flowers  and  the  flowers  beans  for  all  the 
di&rence  Ellen  saw  in  them.  Miss  Fortune  and  she  shun- 
ned each  other's  faces  most  carefully  for  a  long  time ;  Ellea- 
felt  it  impossible  to  meet  her  eyes ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  uncertainty  which  in  fact  did  first  look  at  the  othsr. 
Other  than  this  there  was  no  manner  of  diflferenoe  in  say 
thins  without  or  within  the  house:  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  being. 
sbKHutely  speechless  was  not  a  very  \ai&oiDimKSOL 
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Poor  little,  prettjTt  flattering 
Hut  we  DO  longer  live  to 

And  doit  thou  prune  tby  in 
To  take  thy  flight  thou  kn 


AS  soon  as  she  could  Ellen  carrie 
Alice,  and  eagerly  poured  out  t 
and  all.  She  was  somewhat  disapp 
her  hearer. 

^^But  you  don't  seem  half  as  c 
Alice ;  I  thought  you  would  be  so  i 

^*  I  am  not  surprised  at  all,  Ellie.' 

"  Not ! — aren't  you  ! — why  did  yc 
before  f 

■^  I  did  not  know,  but  1  suspected, 
likely.     I  am  very  glad  it  is  so.'' 

''Glad!  are  you  glad?     I  am  s* 
glad,  Alice?" 

"  Why  are  you  sorry,  Ellie  ?" 

"  O  because ! — I  don't  know — it  b 

like  it  at  all.    I  am  verv  an«..-  —  ^ 
111*'- 
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*'I  don't  know — ^I  don't  think  he  seemed  particularly 
glad." 

'^  It  will  be  safest  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Van  Brunt  knows 
his  own  mind,  my  dear ;  and  it  is  certainly  pleasanter  for  us 
to  hope  so." 

^^  But  then,  besides,"  said  Ellen  with  a  face  of  great  per- 
plexity and  vexation, — "  1  don't  know — ^it  don't  seem  right ! 
How  can  I  ever — ^must  I,  do  you  think  I  shaU  have  to  call 
him  any  thing  but  Mr.  Van  Brunt  V 

Alice  could  not  help  smiling  again. 

"  What  is  your  objection,  EUier 

*'  Why,  because  I  catCt  I — I  couldn't  do  it,  somehow.  It 
would  seem  so  strange.  Must  I,  Alice  1 — ^Why  in  the  world 
are  you  glad,  dear  Alice  1" 

*'  It  smooths  my  way  for  a  plan  I  have  had  in  my  head  ; 
you  will  know  by  and  by  why  I  am  glad,  Eliie." 

"  Well  I  am  glad  if  you  are  glad,"  said  Ellen  sighing ; — 
"  I  don't  know  why  I  was  so  sorry,  but  I  couldn't  help  it ;  I 
suppose  I  sha'n't  mind  it  after  a  while." 

She  sat  for  a  few  minutes,  musing  over  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  ever  forming  her  lips  to  the  words  "  uncle 
Abraham,"  "uncle  Van  Brunt,"  or  barely  "uncle;"  her  soul 
rebelled  against  all  three.  "Yet  if  he  should  think  me  un- 
kind,— then  I  must,— oh  rather  fifty  times  over  than  that  !'* 
Looking  up,  she  saw  a  change  in  Alice's  countenance,  and 
tenderly  asked, 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  Alice  1  what  are  you  thinking 
about  1" 

"  I  am  thinking,  Ellie,  how  I  shall  tell  you  something  that 
will  give  you  pain." 

"  rain !  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  giving  me  pain,"  said 
Ellen  fondly,  throwing  her  arms  around  ner ; — "  tell  me, 
dear  Alice ;  is  it  something  I  have  done  that  is  wrong  ?  what 
is  it  ?" 

Alice  kissed  her,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  oh  dear  Alice !"  said  Ellen,  encir- 
cling Alice's  head  with  both  her  arms ; — "  Oh  don't  cry !  do 
tell  me  what  it  is !" 

"  It  is  only  sorrow  for  you,  dear  Ellie." 

"  But  why  1"  said  Ellen  in  some  alarm  ; — "  why  are  yoa 
Borry  for  me  /    J  don't  care,  if  it  don\  lTO\]\i\^  >j  w^ \ftawi|y^ 

VOL.  IL  ^^ 
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I  don't !     Never  mind  me ;  is  it  something  that  troablM 
you,  dear  Alice  ?" 

i«  No — except  for  the  effect  it  may  have  on  otherB.** 

^^Then  1  can  bear  it,"  said  Ellen; — *^you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  tell  me  dear  Alice ; — what  is  it  1  don't  be  sorry 
for  me !" 

But  the  expression  of  Alice's  &ce  was  such  tiiat  she  oonld 
not  help  being  afraid  to  hear ;  she  anxiously  repeated  '*  whtt 
isitr 

Alice  fondly  smoothed  back  the  hair  from  her  brow,  look- 
ing  herself  somewhat  anxiously  and  somewhat  sadly  upon 
the  uplifled  face. 

**  Suppose  Ellie,"  she  said  at  length, — ^  that  you  and  I 
were  taking  a  journey  together — a  troublesome  dangerooi 
journey — and  that  /  had  a  way  of  getting  at  once  safe  to  the 
end  of  it ; — would  you  be  willing  to  let  me  go,  and  you  do 
without  me  for  the  rest  of  the  way  ?" 

'*  I  would  rather  you  should  take  me  with  jou,**  said  El- 
len, in  a  kind  of  maze  of  wonder  and  fear ; — *' why  where  are 
you  going,  Alice  ]" 

*'  I  think  I  am  going  home,  Ellie, — before  you.*^ 

"  Home  T  said  Ellen. 

"  Yes, — home  I  feel  it  to  be  ;  it  is  not  a  strange  land ;  I 
thank  God  it  is  my  Kotm  I  am  going  to." 

Ellen  sat  looking  at  her,  stupified. 

'^  It  is  your  home  too,  love,  I  trust,  and  beHeve,**  said 
Alice  tenderly  ; — "  we  shall  be  together  at  last.  I  am 
not  sorry  for  myself ;  I  only  grieve  to  leave  you  alone,-— 
and  others, — ^but  God  knows  best.  We  must  botJi  look  to 
him." 

"  Why  Alice,"  said  Ellen  starting  up  suddenly, — ^^what 
do  you  mean  ?  what  do  you  mean  ? — ^I  don't  understand  yoa 
•^what  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  Do  you  not  understand  me,  Ellie  ?" 

*'  But  Alice ! — but  Alice-— <iear  Alice — what  makes  yoa 
say  so  1  is  there  any  thing  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"  Do  I  look  well,  Ellie  1" 

With  an  eye  sharpened  to  painful  keenness,  Ellen  sousht 
in  Alice's  face  for  the  tokens  of  what  she  wished  and  what 
•he  feared.  It  had  onoe  or  twice  lately  flitted  through  her 
mind  that  AUoe  ^%a  verj  ^li^  vdA ^msoi^ XA^roox^Mt  tjA. 
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•trength,  whether  in  riding,  or  walking,  or  any  other  ezer- 
ton  ;  and  it  had  struck  her  that  the  bright  spots  of  colour 
in  Alice's  free  were  just  like  what  her  mothers  cheeks  used 
to  wear  in  her  last  illness.  These  thoughts  had  just  come 
and  gone ;  but  now  as  she  recalled  them  and  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  them,  and  her  review  of  Alice's 
face  pressed  them  home  anew, — hope  for  a  moment  faded. 
She  grew  white,  even  to  her  lips. 

"My  poor  Ellie!  my  poor  Ellie!'*  said  Alice,  pressing 
her  little  sister  to  her  bosom, — "  it  must  be  !  We  mutt 
say  *  the  Lord's  will  be  done ;' — we  must  not  forget  he  does 
all  things  well." 

But  Ellen  rallied ;  she  raised  her  head  again ;  she  ooold 
not  believe  what  Alice  had  told  her.  To  her  mind  it 
seemed  an  evil  too  great  to  happen;  it  could  not  be  !  Alice 
saw  this  in  her  look,  and  again  sadly  stroked  her  hair  from 
her  brow.     **  It  must  be,  Ellie,  she  repeated." 

"  But  have  you  seen  somebody  ? — have  you  asked  some- 
body ?"  said  Ellen ; — "  some  doctor  1" 

"  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  asked,"  said  Alice ; — "  it  was 
not  necessary,  but  I  have  done  both.     They  think  as  I  do." 

"  But  these  Thirlwall  doctors"— 

"  Not  them ;  I  did  not  apply  to  them.  I  saw  an  excel- 
lent physician  at  Randolph,  the  last  time  I  went  to  Ventnor.'' 

"  And  he  said—" 

**  As  I  have  told  you." 

Ellen's  countenance  fell — ^fell. 

"It  is  easier  for  me  to  leave  you  than  for  you  to  b« 
left, — I  know  that,  my  dear  little  Ellie !  Tou  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  sorry  for  me — I  am  sorry  for  you ;  but  the  hand 
that  is  taking  me  away  is  one  that  will  touch  neither  of  us 
but  to  do  us  good ; — I  know  that  too.  We  must  both  look 
away  to  our  dear  Saviour,  and  not  for  a  moment  doubt  his 
love.  I  do  not — ^you  must  not.  Is  it  not  said  that  *he 
loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus  1' " 

"Yes,"  said  Ellen,  who  never  stirred  her  eyes  from 
Alice's. 

"  And  might  he  not— did  it  not  rest  with  a  word  of  hb 
lips,  to  keep  Lazarus  from  dying,  and  save  his  sisters  from 
all  the  bitter  sorrow  his  death  caused  them  1" 

AgBin  Ellen  said,  *'  yes,"  or  Vi«r  \\^  «M(!SA&  V^  ^«^  >^ 
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*^  And  yet  there  were  reaaons,  good  reascms,  whj  lie  should 
not,  little  as  poor  Martha  and  Mary  could  understand  it — 
But  had  he  at  all  ceased  to  love  ihetn  when  he  bade  all  that 
trouble  come  ?  Do  you  remember,  EUie— -oh  how  beauti- 
ful those  words  are ! — when  at  last  he  arrived  near  the  place, 
and  first  one  sister  came  to  him  with  the  touching  reminder 
that  he  might  have  saved  them  from  this,  and  then  the 
other, — ^weeping  and  falling  at  his  feet,  and  repeating  ^  Lord, 
if  thou  hadst  been  here!' — when  he  saw  their  tears,  and 
more,  saw  the  torn  hearts  that  tears  could  not  ease, — he  even 
wept  with  them  too !  Oh  I  thank  God  for  those  words !  He 
saw  reason  to  strike,  and  his  hand  did  not  spare ;  but  his  love 
shed  tears  for  them !  and  he  is  just  the  same  now." 

Some  drops  fell  from  Alice's  eyes,  not  sorrowful  ones ; 
Ellen  had  hid  her  face. 

"'  Let  us  never  doubt  his  love,  dear  EUie,  and  surely  then 
we  can  bear  whatever  that  love  may  bring  upon  us.  I  do 
trust  it.  I  do  believe  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear 
God.  I  believe  it  will  be  well  for  me  when  I  die, — well 
for  you  my  dear,  dear  Ellie, — well  even  for  my  father" — 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  afraid  to  trust  herself. — 
But  oh,  Ellen  knew  what  it  would  have  been ;  and  it  sud- 
denly startled  into  life  all  the  load  of  grief  that  had  been 
^etling  heavily  on  her  heart  Her  thoughts  had  not  looked 
that  way  before ; — now  when  they  did,  this  new  vision  of 
misery  was  too  much  to  bear.  Quite  unable  to  contain  her- 
self, and  unwilling  to  pain  Alice  more  than  she  could  help, 
with  a  smothered  burst  of  feeling  she  sprang  away,  out  of 
the  door,  into  the  woods,  where  she  would  be  unseen  and 
unheard. 

And  there  in  the  first  burst  of  her  agony,  fSlen  almost 
thought  she  should  die.  Her  grief  had  not  now  indeed  the 
goading  sting  of  impatience ;  she  knew  the  hand  that  gave 
the  blow,  and  did  not  raise  her  own  against  it;  she  believed 
too  what  Alice  had  been  saying,  and  the  sense  of  it  was,  in 
a  manner,  present  with  her  in  her  darkest  time.  But  her 
spirit  died  within  her ;  she  bowed  her  head  as  if  she  were 
never  to  lift  it  up  again ;  and  she  was  ready  to  say  with 
Job,  "  what  good  is  my  life  to  me  ?" 

It  was  long,  very  long  after,  when  slowly  and  mournfully 
she  came  in  again  to  k\sa  AUoe  before  going  back  to  her 
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aun  t's.  She  would  have  done  it  hurriedly  and  turned  away ; 
but  Alice  held  her  and  looked  sadly  for  a  minute  into  Uie 
woe-b^one  little  face,  then  olasped  her  close  and  kissed  her 
again  and  again. 

"Oh  Alice,"  sobbed  Ellen  on  her  neck, — "aren't  you 
mistaken  ?  maybe  you  are  mistaken  ?" 

"  I  am  not  mistaken,  my  dear  £llie,  my  own  Ellie,"  said 
Alice's  dear  sweet  voice ; — ^"  nor  sorry,  exoept  for  others. 
I  will  talk  with  you  more  about  this.  You  will  be  sorry 
for  me  at  first,  and  then  I  hope  you  will  be  glad.  It  is  only 
that  I  am  going  home  a  little  before  you.  Remember  what 
1  was  saying  to  you  a  while  ago.  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  I  should  like  to  see  him  for  a  few  minutes  some  time 
when  he  has  leisure  ? — And  come  to  me  early  to-morrow, 
love." 

£llen  could  hardly  get  home.  Her  blinded  eyes  could 
not  see  where  she  was  stepping ;  and  again  and  again  hei 
fulness  of  heart  got  the  better  of  every  thing  else,  and  un 
mindful  of  the  growing  twilight  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  by 
the  wayside  or  flung  herself  on  the  ground  to  let  sorrows 
have  full  sway.  In  one  of  these  fits  of  bitter  stru^ling  with 
f  >ain,  there  came  on  her  mind,  like  a  sunbeam  across  a  doud, 
the  thought  of  Jesus  weeping  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  It 
came  with  singular  power.  Did  he  love  them  so  well? 
thought  Ellen — and  is  he  looking  down  upon  us  with  the 
wame  tenderness  even  now? — She  felt  that  the  sun  was 
shining  still,  though  the  cloud  might  be  between ;  her  broken 
heart  crept  to  His  feet  and  laid  its  burden  there,  and  afler 
a  few  minutes  she  rose  up  and  went  on  her  way,  keeping 
that  thought  still  close  to  her  heart.  The  unspeakable  tears 
that  were  shed  during  tho§e  few  minutes  were  that  softened 
out-pouring  of  the  heart  that  leaves  it  eased.  Very,  very 
Korrowflil  as  she  was,  she  went  on  calmly  now  and  stopped 
no  more. 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  a  little  way  from  the  gate,  on 
the  road,  she  met  Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

''  Why  I  was  beginning  to  get  scared  about  you,"  said 
he.  "  I  was  coming  to  see  where  you  was.  How  come 
von  so  late  1" 

» 

Ellen  made  no  answer,  and  as  he  now  came  nearer  and 
he  could  nee  more  distinctly,  his  totve  c3mx\^^. 
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''What's  the  matter T  said  he,— "you  haVt  been  welll 
what  has  happened  1  what  alia  jou,  Ellen  1" 

In  astonishment  and  then  in  alarm,  he  saw  ihat  the  wai 
unable  to  speak,  and  anxiously  and  kindly,  begged  her  to  let 
him  know  what  was  the  matter,  and  if  he  could  do  any  thing. 
Ellen  shook  her  head. 

"  Ain't  Miss  Alice  w^ell  ?"  said  he ; — "  you  haVt  beerd 
no  bad  news  up  there  on  the  hill,  have  you  1" 

Ellon  was  not  willing  to  answer  this  question  with  yea 
or  nay.  She  recovered  herself  enough  to  give  him  Alice's 
mes.sage. 

"  ril  be  sure  and  go,"  said  he, — "  but  you  haVt  told  me 
yet  what's  the  matter!     Has  any  thing  happened?" 

*'  No,"  said  Ellen  ; — "  don't  ask  me — she'll  tell  you — 
don't  ask  nie." 

'*  I  guess  I'll  go  up  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  then," 
said  he, — '•  before  breakfast." 

"  No,"  said  Ellen ; — '*  better  not — perhaps  she  w^dn't 
be  up  so  earlv." 

"  AAer  breakfast  then, — I'll  go  up  right  after  breakfitft. 
I  was  a  goin^  with  the  boys  up  into  that  'ere  wheat  lot,  but 
anyhow  Til  do  that  first.  They  won't  have  a  chance  to  do 
much  bad  <^r  good  before  1  get  back  to  them,  I  reckon." 

As  soon  AS  possible  she  made  her  escape  from  Miss  For- 
tune's eye  and  questions  of  curiosity  which  she  could  not 
bear  to  answer,  and  got  to  her  own  room.  There  the  first 
thing  she  did  was  to  find  the  eleventh  chapter  of  John.  She 
read  it  as  she  never  had  read  it  before; — she  found  in  it  what 
Rhe  never  had  found  before ;  one  of  those  cordials  that  none 
but  the  sorrowing  drink.  On  the  love  of  Christ,  as  there 
shown,  little  Ellen's  heart  fastened;  and  with  that  one 
sweetening  thought  amid  all  its  deep  sadness,  her  sleep  that 
night  might  have  been  envied  by  many  a  luxurious  roller 
in  pleasure. 

At  Alice's  wish  she  immediately  took  up  her  quarters  at 
the  parsonage,  to  leave  her  no  more.  But  she  could  not 
see  much  ditference  in  her  from  what  she  had  been  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past ;  and  with  the  natural  hopefulness  of  child- 
hood, her  mind  presently  almost  refused  to  belieye  the 
dty  of  the  evil  whidi  had  bem  threatened.  Alice 
df  was  constantly  ^^ift«tl«\.««i^  wsv>^\.\sp?  iWtemkrav^ 
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further  Ellen's  cheerfulness;  though  oareful  at  the  same 
time,  to  forbid,  as  far  as  she  could,  the  rising  of  the  hope 
■he  saw  Ellen  was  inclined  to  cherish. 

One  evening  they  were  sitting  together  at  the  window, 
looking  out  upon  the  same  old  lawn  and  distant  landscape^ 
now  in  all  the  fresh  greenness  of  the  young  spring.  Ijie 
woods  were  not  yet  in  full  leaf;  and  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun  upon  the  trees  bordering  the  other  side  of  the  lawn 
showed  them  in  the  most  exquisite  and  varied  shades  of 
colour.  Some  had  the  tender  green  of  the  new  leaf^  some 
were  in  the  red  or  yellow  browns  of  the  hal^pened  bud ; 
others  in  various  stages  of  forwardness  mixing  all  the  tints 
between,  and  the  evei^reens  standing  dark  as  ever,  setting 
off  the  delicate  hues  of  the  surrounding  foliage.  This  was 
all  softened  off  in  the  distance ;  the  very  lisht  of  the  spring 
was  mild  and  tender  compared  with  that  of  other  seasons ; 
and  the  air  that  stole  round  the  comer  of  the  house  and  came 
in  at  the  open  window  was  laden  with  aromatic  fragrance. 
Alice  and  Ellen  had  been  for  some  time  silently  breath- 
ing it  and  gazing  thoughtfully  on  the  loveliness  that  was 
abroad. 

*4  used  to  think,"  said  Alice,  ''that  it  must  be  a  very 
hard  thing  to  leave  such  a  beautiful  world.  Did  you  ever 
think  so,  Ellier 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ellen  faintly, — "  I  don't  remember.'' 

''  1  used  to  think  so,"  said  Alice.     ''  But  I  do  not  now. . 
Ellie ;  my  feeling  has  changed. — Do  you  feel  so  now,  Ellie  1'' 

•*  Oh,  why  do  you  talk  about  it,  dear  Alice  1" 

*'  For  many  reasons,  dear  Ellie.  Come  here  and  sit  in 
my  lap  again." 

^  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  bear  it." 

*'  Yes  I  can.  Sit  here,  and  let  your  head  rest  where  it 
used  to ;" — and  Alice  laid  her  cheek  upon  Ellen's  forehead ; 
— ^^  you  are  a  great  comfort  to  me,  dear  Ellie." 

*'  Oh  Alice,  don't  say  so— you'll  kill  me !"  exclaimed 
Ellen  in  great  distress. 

"  Why  should  I  not  say  so,  love?"  said  Alice  soothingly. 
*'  I  like  to  say  it,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  know  it  by  and 
by.     You  are  a  great  comfort  to  me." 

^  And  what  have  you  been  to  me !"  said  Ellen  weeping 
hkterlf. 
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*'  What  I  cannot  be  much  longer ;  and  I  want  to  aocui- 
tom  you  to  think  of  it,  and  to  think  of  it  rigfatlj.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  if  I  am  sorry  at  all  in  the  thought,  it  it 
for  the  sake  of  others,  not  myself.  Ellie,  you  yourself  will 
be  glad  for  me  in  a  little  while ; — ^you  will  not  wish  me 
back." 

Ellen  shook  her  head. 

"  I  know  you  will  not — afler  a  while ; — and  I  shall  leave 
you  in  good  hands — I  have  arranged  for  that,  my  dear  little 
sister !" 

The  sorrowing  child  neither  knew  nor  cared  what  she 
meant,  but  a  mute  caress  answered  the  wpirit  of  Alice's 
words. 

"  Look  up  Ellie — look  out  again.  Lovely — ^lovely !  all 
that  is, — but  I  know  heaven  is  a  great  deal  more  lovely. 
Feasted  as  our  eyes  are  with  beauty,  I  believe  that  eye  has 
not  seen,  nor  heart  imagined  the  things  that  Grod  has  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him.  You  believe  that,  Ellie; 
you  must  not  be  so  very  90TTy  that  I  have  gone  to  see  it  a 
little  before  you." 

Ellen  could  say  nothing. 

'^  After  all,  Ellie,  it  is  not  beautiful  things  nor  a  beautiful 
world  that  make  people  happy — it  is  loving  and  being  loved ; 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am  happy  in  the  thought  of 
heaven.  1  shall,  if  he  receives  me— 1  shall  be  with  my 
Saviour;  I  shall  see  him  and  know  him,  without  any  of  the 
clouds  that  come  between  here.  I  am  oflen  forgetting  and 
displeasing  him  now, — never  serving  him  well  nor  loving 
him  right.  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  myself  where  all  that 
will  be  done  with  for  ever.  I  shall  be  like  him ! — Why  do 
you  cry  so,  Ellie  ?"  said  Alice  tenderly. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Alice." 

"  It  is  only  my  love  for  you — and  for  two  more — ^that 
could  make  me  wish  to  stay  here, — ^nothing  else; — and  I 
give  all  that  up,  because  I  do  not  know  what  is  best  for 
you  or  myself.  And  I  look  to  meet  you  all  again  before 
long.     Try  to  think  of  it  as  I  do,  Ellie."^ 

*'  But  what  shall  I  do  without  you  f  said  poor  Ellen. 

^'  I  will  tell  you,  Ellie.  You  must  come  here  and  take 
my  place,  and  take  care  of  those  I  leave  behind  ;  will  youl 
— and  th<»v  w\\\  taVe  cor^  o^  ^^oxj^r 
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''But,** — said  Ellen^  looking  up  eagerly, — ''aunt  For- 
tune"— 

'<  I  have  managed  all  that.  Will  you  do  it,  Ellen  ?  I 
shall  feel  easy  and  happy  about  you,  and  far  easier  and 
happier  about  my  &ther,  if  I  leave  you  established  here,  to 
be  to  him  as  &r  as  you  can,  what  I  have  been.  Will  you 
promise  me,  Eilie  ?" 

In  words  it  was  not  possible ;  but  what  silent  kisses,  and 
the  close  pressure  of  the  arms  round  Alice's  neck  could  say, 
was  said. 

*'  I  am  satisfied,  then,"  said  Alice  presently.  '^  My  father 
will  be  your  father — think  him  so,  dear  EUie, — and  1  know 
John  will  take  care  of  you.  And  my  place  will  not  be 
empty.     I  am  very,  very  glad.'' 

Ellen  felt  her  place  surely  would  be  empty,  but  she  oould 
not  say  so. 

^'It  was  for  this  I  was  so  glad  of  your  aunt's  marriage, 
Ellie,"  Alice  soon  went  on.  "  I  foresaw  she  might  raise 
some  difficulties  in  my  way, — hard  to  remove  perhaps ; — 
but  now  I  have  seen  Mr,  Van  Brunt,  and  he  has  promised  me 
that  nothing  shall  hinder  vour  taking  up  your  abode  and 
making  your  home  entirely  here.  Though  1  believe,  Ellie,  he 
would  truly  have  loved  to  have  you  in  his  own  house." 

*'  I  am  sure  he  would,"  said  Ellen, — ^^  but  oh  how  much 
rather" — 

**  He  behaved  very  well  about  it  the  other  morning, — in 
ft  very  manly,  frank,  kind  way, — showed  a  good  deal  of  feel- 
ing 1  think,  too.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  for  his 
own  sake  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  let  you  go ;  but 
he  assured  me  that  nothing  over  which  he  had  any  control 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  your  good." 

"  He  is  very  kind — he  is  very  good — ^he  is  always  so," 
•aid  Ellen.  ^*  I  love  Mr.  Van  Brunt  verv  muoh.  He  si- 
ways  was  as  kind  to  me  as  he  could  be." 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Alice  was  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  again,  llie  sun  had  set,  and  tho 
colouring  of  all  without  wtis  graver.  Yet  it  was  but  the 
diange  ^om  one  beauty  to  another.  The  sweet  air  seemed 
still  sweeter  than  before  the  sun  went  down. 

"You  must  be  happy,  dear  ElUe,  \u  k\iOH«viv%\!NbX»\ wdw, 
/  nm  happy  now.     I  enjov  all  tb\%  aT\<\  \  \ciN^  >jito^  ^J^^-AinX 
VOL.  'iL  "       W 


siiono  thn.niiih  tt';ir-. 

''  Kllic.  «lrar.-    vol!   iiiusr    l(»v 
and  live  constantly  in  his  pres( 
will  make  you  happy,  in  any  c 
more  than  he  takes  away.     O  h 
wretched  returns  we  make  hinc 
John  first  went  away  to  Donoast 
bear  it.     But  now,  Ellie,  I  thinl 
good,  and  I  can  even  be  thanki 
ours — all  things ; — the  world,  ant 

"  Alice  "  said  Ellen,  as  well  a 
what  you  were  saying  to  me  the  ' 

"  About  what,  love  r 

"  That  about — you  know, — thai 

*•  About  the  death  of  Lazarus  ? 

**  Yes,     It  has  comforted  mo  ve 

^'  So  it  has  me,  Ellie.     It  has 
me  at  different  times,     C'oine  sii 
foundation.*  '* 

From  time  to  time  Alice  led  to 
both  fur  Ellen^s  sake  and  her  own 
made  her  go  on  with  all  her  usual 
but  for  these  talks  Ellen  would  hi 
believe  that  it  could  bo  true  whic) 

The  weddinff  of  MSo"  v — »■■■ 
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were  quietly  married  at  home,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  having 
been  fetched  from  Thirlwall  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  would  have  preferred  that  Mr.  Humphreys  should 
perform  the  ceremony ;  but  Miss  Fortune  was  quite  decided 
m  &vor  of  the  Thirwall  gentleman,  and  of  course  he  it  was. 

The  talk  ran  high  all  over  the  country  on  the  subject  of 
this  marriage,  and  opinions  were  greatly  divided ;  some  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Van  Brunt  on  having  made  himself  one  of 
the  richest  land-holders  "in  town"  by  the  junction  of  an- 
other fat  farm  to  his  own ;  some  pitying  him  for  having 
got  more  than  his  match  within  doors,  and  "  guessing  he'a 
missed  his  reckoning  for  once.^' 

"  If  he  has,  then,"  said  Sam  Larkens,  who  heard  some  of 
these  condoling  remarks, — "  it's  the  first  time  in  his  life,  I 
can  tell  you.     If  nhe  ain't  a  little  mistaken,  I  wish  I  mayn't 

get  a  month's  wages  in  a  year  to  come.  I  tell  you,  you 
on't  know  Van  Brunt ;  he's  as  easy  as  any  body  as  long  as 
he  don't  care  about  what  you're  doing ;  but  if  he  once  takes 
a  notion  you  can't  make  him  gee  nor  haw  no  more  than  you 
can  our  near  ox  Timothy  when  he's  out  o'  yoke ;  and  he's  as 
ugly  a  beast  to  manage  as  ever  I  see  when  he  ain't  yoked 
up.  Why  bless  you !  there  ha'n't  been  a  thing  done  on  the 
farm  this  five  years  but  just  what  he  liked — 9ht  don't  know 
it.  I've  heerd  her,"  said  Sam  chuckling, — "  I've  heerd  her 
a  telling  him  how  she  wanted  this  thing  done,  and  t'other,  and 
he'd  just  not  say  a  word  and  go  and  do  it  right  t'other  way. 
It'll  be  a  wonder  if  somebody  ain't  considerably  startled  in 
her  calculations  'afore  summer's  out." 


-■«MW| 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


She  enjoys  sore  peace  for  erermore. 
At  weather-beeten  ihlp  arrlTed  on  bftppy  ahore. 

SpBNSBn. 


rr  was  impossible  at  first  to  make  Mr.  Humphreys  believe 
that  Alice  was  right  in  her  notion  about  her  health.  The 
(^eatness  of  the  evil  was  such  that  his  mind  refused  to  re- 
ceive it,  much  as  Ellen^s  had  done.  His  unbelief  howeyer 
lasted  longer  than  hers.  Constantly  with  Alice  as  she  was, 
and  talking  to  her  on  the  subject,  Ellen  slowly  gave  up  the 
hope  she  had  clung  to  ;  though  still,  bending  all  her  energies 
to  the  present  pleasure  and  comfort  of  her  adopted  sister, 
her  mind  shrank  from  looking  at  the  end.  Daily  and  hour- 
ly, in  every  way,  she  strove  to  be  what  Alice  said  she  was, 
a  comfort  to  her,  and  she  succeeded.  Daily  and  hourly 
Alice^s  look  and  smile  and  manner  said  the  same  thing  over 
and  over.  It  was  Ellen's  precious  reward,  and  in  seeking  to 
earn  it  she  half  the  time  earned  another  in  forgetting  herself 
It  was  different  with  Mr.  Humphreys.  He  saw  much  less 
of  his  daughter ;  and  when  he  was  with  her,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Alice,  with  all  her  efforts,  to  speak  to  him  as  freely 
and  plainly  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  Ellen. 
The  consequences  were  such  as  grieved  her,  but  could  not  be 
helped. 

As  iioon  as  it  was  known  that  her  health  was  &iling,  Sophia 
Marshman  came  and  took  up  her  abode  at  the  parsonage. 
Ellen  was  almost  sorry  ;  it  broke  up  in  a  measure  the  sweet 
and  peaceful  way  of  life  she  and  Alice  had  held  together 
ever  since  her  own  coming.  Miss  Sophia  could  not  make  a 
third  in  their  conversations.  But  as  Alice's  strength  grew 
less  and  she  needed  tv\ot^  attendance  and  help,  it  was  plain 
her  friend's  be\n^  tYvex^  N^^^a  xv  V^^Y!  ^\Tv%^«tVb\V  Alice  and 
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£31eD.  Miss  Sophia  was  active,  cheerful,  untiring  in  her  af^ 
fectionate  care,  always  pleasapt  in  manner  and  temper ;  a 
very  usefiil  person  in  a  house  where  one  was  ailing.  Mrs. 
Vawse  was  oflen  there  too,  and  to  her  Ellen  clung,  when- 
ever she  came,  as  to  a  pillar  of  strength.  Miss  Sophia 
could  do  nothing  to  help  her ;  Mrs.  Vawse  could,  a  great 
deal. 

Alice  had  refused  to  write  or  allow  others  to  write  to  her 
brother.  She  said  he  was  just  finishing  his  course  of  study 
at  Doncaster ;  she  would  not  have  him  disturbed  or  broken 
oflf  by  bad  news  from  home.  In  August  he  would  be  quite 
through ;  the  first  of  August  he  would  be  home. 

Before  the  middle  of  June,  however,  her  health  began  to 
fail  much  more  rapidly  than  she  had  counted  upon.  It  be- 
came too  likely  that  if  she  waited  for  his  regular  return  at 
the  first  of  August  she  would  see  but  little  of  her  brother. 
She  at  last  reluctantly  consented  that  Mrs.  Chauncey  should 
write  to  him  ;  and  from  that  moment  counted  the  days. 

Her  father  had  scarcely  till  now  given  up  his  old  confi- 
dence respecting  her.  He  came  into  her  room  one  morning 
when  just  about  to  set  out  for  Carra-carra  to  visit  one  or 
two  of  his  poor  parishioners. 

"  How  are  you  to-day,  my  daughter  ]"  he  asked  tenderly. 

"  Easy,  papa, — and  happy,"  said  Alice. 

"  You  are  looking  better,"  said  he.  "  We  shall  have  you 
well  again  among  us  yet." 

There  was  some  sorrow  for  him  in  Alice's  smile,  as  she 
looked  up  at  him  and  answered,  ^'  Yes,  papa, — in  the  land 
where  the  inhabitant  shall  no  more  say  '  I  am  sick.'  " . 

He  kissed  her  hastily  and  went  out. 

"  I  almost  wish  I  was  in  your  place,  Alice,"  said  Miss 
Sophia.  '^  I  hope  1  may  be  half  as  happy  when  my  time 
comes." 

"  What  right  have  you  to  hope  so,  Sophia  ?"  said  Alice, 
rather  sadly. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  other,  after  a  pause,  "you  have 
been  ten  times  as  good  as  I.  I  don't  wonder  you  feel  easy 
when  you  look  back  and  think  how  blameless  your  life  has 
been.'' 

*'  Sophia,  Sophia !"  said  Alice, — "  you  krvo^  \\.  \^  xvQ\»NJwb^». 
I  never  did  a  good  thing  in  all  my  \\fe  t\v«X  ^%»  x^^\»  ^vi-^ 

VOL,   n,  MC 
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and  spoiled  A^ith  evil.  I  never  came  up  to  the  full  measuM 
of  duty  in  any  matter." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Miss  Sophia, — "  if  one  does  the  beat 
one  can,  it  will  be  accepted  ?" 

"  It  won't  do  to  trust  to  that,  Sophia.  Grod's  law  requires 
perfection ;  and  nothing  less  than  perfection  will  be  received 
as  payment  of  its  demand.  If  you  owe  a  hundred  dollars, 
and  your  creditor  will  not  hold  you  quit  for  any  thing  less 
than  the  whole  sum,  it  is  of  no  manner  of  signification 
whether  you  offer  him  ten  or  twenty." 

"Why  according  to  that,"  said  Miss  Sophia,  "it  makes 
no  difference  what  kind  of  life  one  leads." 

Alice  sighed  and  shook  her  head. 

"  The  fruit  shows  what  the  tree  is.  Love  to  God  wUl 
strive  to  please  him — always." 

"  And  is  it  of  no  use  to  strive  to  please  him  ?" 

"  Of  no  manner  of  use,  if  you  make  that  your  tnutJ^ 

"  Well  I  don't  see  what  one  is  to  trust  to,  said  Miss  So- 
phia,— "if  it  isn't  a  good  life." 

**  I  will  answer  you,"  said  Alice,  with  a  smile  in  which 
there  was  no  sorrow, — "  in  some  words  that  I  love  verj 
much,  of  an  old  Scotchman,  I  think ; — '  I  have  taken  all  my 
good  deeds  and  all  my  bad,  and  have  cast  them  together  in 
a  heap  before  the  Lord ;  and  from  them  all  I  have  fled  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  him  alone  I  have  sweet  peace.'  " 

Sophia  was  silenced  for  u  minute  by  her  look. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  " I  don't  understand  it ;  that  is  what 
George  is  always  talking  about;  but  I  can't  understand 
him." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  cannot,"  said  Alice  gravely. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  little  while. 

"  If  all  Christians  were  like  you,"  said  Miss  SophiA|  **  I 
might  think  more  about  it ;  but  they  are  such  a  dull  set ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  life  nor  pleasure  among  them.** 

Alice  thought  of  these  lines, — 

Their  pleuares  rise  to  thinga  unseen, 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  time ; 
Wlicre  neither  eyes  nor  earn  have  been, 

Nor  thoagb&B  of  mortals  dimb. 

••You  judge;*  8a\d  %\«,^^V\Vfb  MJoa  x«fc.  Wl  "dub  ^iraN^..^^ 
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that  which  they  see  not.  Afler  all,  tiiey  know  best  whether 
they  are  happy.     What  dc  you  think  of  Mrs.  Vawse  T 

'^  1  don't  know  what  to  think  of  her ;  she  is  wonderful 
to  me ;  she  is  past  my  comprehension  entirely.  Don't 
make  her  an  example." 

'*  No,  religion  has  done  that  for  me.  What  do  you  think 
of  your  brother  1" 

"  George — He  is  happy, — there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  he  is 
the  happiest  person  in  the  family,  by  all  odds ;  but  then — 
I  think  he  has  a  natural  knack  at  being  happy ; — it  is  im- 
possible for  any  thing  to  put  him  out." 

Alice  smiled  and  shook  her  head  again. 

"  Sophistry,  Sophia.     What  do  you  think  of  m»  P 

'^  I  don't  see  what  reason  you  have  to  be  any  thing  but 
happy." 

^*  What  have  I  to  make  me  so  1" 

Sophia  was  silent.     Alice  laid  her  thin  hand  upon  hers. 

**  I  am  leaving  all  I  love  in  this  world.     Should  I  be  hap- 

ry  if  I  were  not  going  to  somewhat  I  love  better  ?  Should 
be  happy  if  I  had  no  secure  prospect  of  meeting  with  them 
again  *?— -or  if  I  were  doubtful  of  my  reception  in  that  place 
whither  I  hope  to  go  ?" 

Sophia  burst  into  tears.  "  Well  I  don't  know,"  said  she ; 
**  I  suppose  you  are  right ;  but  I  don't  understand  it." 

Alice  drew  her  face  down  to  hers  and  whispered  something 
in  her  ear. 

Undoubtedly  Alice  had  much  aroimd  as  well  as  within  her 
to  make  a  declining  life  happy.  Mrs.  Vawse  and  Miss 
Marshman  were  two  friends  and  nurses  not  to  be  surpassed, 
in  their  different  ways.  Margery's  motherly  affection,  her 
seal,  and  her  skill,  lefl  nothing  for  heart  to  wish  in  her  line 
of  duty.  And  all  that  affection,  taste,  and  kindness,  which 
abundant  means  could  supply,  was  at  Alice's  command. — 
Still  her  greatest  comfort  was  Ellen.  Her  constant  thought- 
ful care ;  the  thousand  tender  attentions,  from  tiie  roses  daily 
gathered  for  her  table  to  the  chapters  she  read  and  the  hymns 
she  sung  to  her ;  the  smile  that  oflen  covered  a  pans ;  the 
pleasant  words  and  tone  that  many  a  time  came  from  a 
sinking  heart ;  they  were  Alice's  daily  and  nightly  cordial. 
Ellen  had  learned  self-command  in  mox^  XicAsi  Q\i<^  %;^<^i^\ 
affsctioa,  aa  oDoe  before,  was  her  po^«ttai  \«MSD«t  Xl^^  ^«ss^ 


^vish^(l  liir  lioi-  l>r<'l}u'r.      ^In'  , 
Chaur.covV  U'ttn-  t'»  that  whvu 
some  iiTi'giiliirities  in  the  com 
impossible  to  count  with  curta 
his  arrival.     Meanwhile  her  fa 
Vawse  began  to  fear  he  would  . 

The  weeks  of  June  ran  out ; 
kinds,  blossomed  and  died ;  Jul 

One  morning  when  Ellen  wen 
her  close  to  her  and  sai<l.  "  ¥< 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  when  <.'hri«tia 
sent  to  go  over  the  river  ? — ^I  thi 
for  me.     You  mustn't  cry,  love  ; 
he  seems  to  bring  me. — *  I  have 
lasting  love.'     I  am  sure  of  it,  £11 
— so  don't  cry  for  me.     You  ha'' 
my  blessing — we  shall  love  each 

Alice  kissed  her  earnestly  seve 
escaped  from  her  arms  and  fled  f 
she  could  come  back  again.  But  t 
on  through  all  that  day  as  she  hi 
The  day  seemed  long,  for  every  t 
on  the  watch  for  John's  arrival,  a 
ter  would  not  live  to  see  another, 
hour  passed  with/vn*  ^- 
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Vawse,  were  all  there.  Alice  was  lying  quietly  on  the  bed, 
and  seemed  to  be  dozing ;  but  Ellen  noticed,  afler  lights 
were  brought,  that  every  now  and  then  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  gave  an  inquiring  look  round  the  room.  Ellen  could 
not  bear  it ;  slipping  softly  out  she  went  down  stairs  and 
seated  herself  on  the  threshold  of  the  glass  door,  as  if  by 
watching  there  she  could  be  any  nearer  the  knowledge  of 
what  she  wished  for. 

It  was  a  perfectly  still  summer  night.  The  moon  shone 
brightly  on  the  little  lawn  and  poured  its  rays  over  Ellen,- 
just  as  it  had  done  one  well-remembered  evening  near  a 
year  ago.  Ellen^s  thoughts  went  back  to  it.  How  like  and 
how  unlike !  All  around  was  just  the  same  as  it  had  been 
then ;  the  cool  moonlight  upon  the  distant  fields,  the  trees 
in  the  gap  lit  up,  as  then,  the  lawn  a  flood  of  brightness. 
But  there  was  no  happy  party  gathered  there  now ; — they 
were  scattered.  One  was  away  ;  one  a  sorrowful  watcher 
alone  in  the  moonlight; — one  waiting  to  be  gone  where 
there  is  no  need  of  moon  or  stars  for  evermore.  Ellen 
almost  wondered  they  could  shine  so  bright  upon  those  that 
had  no  heart  to  rejoice  in  them ;  she  thought  they  looked 
down  coldly  and  unfeelingly  upon  her  distress.  She  remem- 
bercd  the  whip-poor-will ;  none  was  heard  to-night,  near  or 
far ;  she  was  glad  of  it ;  it  would  have  been  too  much ; — 
and  there  were  no  fluttering  leaves ;  the  air  was  absolutely 
still.  Ellen  looked  up  again  at  the  moon  and  stars.  They 
shone  calmly  on,  despite  the  reproaches  she  cast  upon  them ; 
and  as  she  still  gazed  up  towards  them  in  their  purity  and 
steadfastness,  other  thoughts  began  to  come  into  her  head  of 
that  which  was  more  pure  still,  and  more  steadfast.  How 
long  they  have  been  shining,  thought  Ellen ; — going  on 
just  the  same  from  night  to  night  and  from  year  to  year, — 
as  if  they  never  would  come  to  an  end.  But  they  will  come 
to  an  end — the  time  will  come  when  they  stop  shining — 
bright  as  they  are;  and  then,  when  all  they  are  swept 
away,  then  heaven  will  be  only  begun ;  that  will  never  end ! 
— never.  And  in  a  few  years  we  who  were  so  happy  a  year 
ago  and  are  so  sorry  now,  shall  be  all  glad  together  there, 
— this  will  be  all  over! — And  then  as  she  looked,  and  the 
tears  sprang  to  her  thoughts,  a  favOMTVl^  Vv^xaxv  ^1  fc^^\ 
cB/»d  to  her  remembrance. 
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Yc  AtnrA  arc  but  the  shining  dnst 

Of  my  divino  abode ; 
Tlie  pftvements  of  thoM  heavenly  oonrte 

Woere  I  Khali  i«co  mj  Ood. 

The  Fother  of  etcniol  lights 

Shall  there  his  beams  display ; 
And  not  one  momcnt^s  dorknMa  mix 

With  that  unvaried  day. 

"Not  one  moment's  darkness!"  "Oh,"  thought  little 
Ellen, — "  there  are  a  great  many  here !" — Still  gazing  up  at 
the  bright  calm  heavens,  while  the  tears  ran  fast  down  her 
face,  and  fell  into  her  lap,  there  came  trooping  through  El- 
len's mind  many  of  those  words  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  reading  to  her  mother  and  Alice,  and  which  she  knew 
and  loved  so  well. 

"  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there ;  and  they  need  no 
candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun ;  for  the  Lord  Grod  giveth 
them  light :  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  And 
there  shall  be  no  more  curse,  but  the  throne  of  Grod  and  of 
the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it ;  and  his  servants  shall  nerve  him: 
and  they  shall  see  his  face ;  and  his  name  shall  be  in  their 
foreheads.  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former 
things  have  passed  away. 

'^  And  if  1  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  ¥rill  come 
again  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  I  am,  there 
ye  may  be  also." 

While  Ellen  was  yet  going  over  and  over  these  precioot 
things,  with  a  strong  sense  of  their  preciousneas  in  all  her 
throbbing  grief,  there  came  to  her  ear  through  the  peHbet 
stillness  of  the  night  the  faint,  fiair-off,  not-to-be-mistakeo 
sound  of  quick-coming  horse's  feet, — ^nearer  and  nearer  every 
second.  It  came  with  a  mingled  pang  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
both  very  acute ;  she  rose  instantly  to  her  foet,  and  stood 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart  while  the  quick-measured 
beat  of  hoofs  grew  louder  and  louder,  until  it  ceased  at  the 
very  door.  The  minutes  were  few,  but  they  were  momeDti 
of  intense  bitterness.  The  tired  horse  stooped  his  head,  as 
the  rider  flung  himself  from  the  saddle  and  came  to  the  door 
where  Ellen  stood  dned.  A  look  asked,  and  a  look  anawersd, 
the  question  tVtfA.  W^  co\A^  xvoX  v^ka^.  '^^vol^mSl^  ^ntod 
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the  way,  and  uttered  the  words,  '^up  stairs  f*  and  John 
rushed  thither.  He  checked  himself  however  at  the  door  of 
the  room,  and  opened  it  and  went  in  as  calmly  as  if  he  had 
but  come  from  a  walk.  But  his  caution  was  very  needless. 
Alice  knew  his  step,  she  knew  Au  horae^s  step  too  well ;  she 
had  raised  herself  up  and  stretched  out  both  arms  towards 
him  before  he  entered.  In  another  moment  they  were  round 
his  neck,  and  she  was  supported  in  his.  There  was  a  long, 
long  silence. 

"  Are  you  happy,  Alice  f '  whispered  her  brother. 

"  Perfectly.  This  was  all  1  wanted.   Kiss  me,  dear  John." 

As  he  did  so,  again  and  again,  she  felt  his  tears  on  her 
cheek,  and  put  up  her  hands  to  his  face  to  wipe  them  away ; 
kissed  him  then,  and  then  once  again  laid  her  head  on  his 
breast.  They  i-emained  so  a  little  while  without  stirring; 
except  that  some  whispers  were  exchanged  too  low  for  others 
to  hear,  and  once  more  she  raised  her  face  to  kiss  him.  A 
few  minutes  ader  those  who  could  look  saw  his  colour  change ; 
he  felt  the  arms  unclasp  their  hold  ;  and  as  he  laid  her  gently 
back  on  the  piUow  they  fell  languidly  down ;  the  will  and 
the  power  that  had  sustained  them  were  gone.  Alice  was 
gone ;  but  the  departing  spirit  had  left  a  ray  of  brightneet 
on  its  earthly  house ;  there  was  a  half  smile  on  the  sweet 
face,  of  most  entire  peace  and  satisfaction.  Her  brother 
looked  for  a  moment, — closed  the  eyes, — kissed,  once  and 
again,  the  sweet  lips, — and  left  the  room. 

Ellen  saw  him  no  more  that  night,  nor  knew  how  he  passed 
it.  For  her,  wearied  with  grief  and  excitement,  it  was  spent 
in  long  hedvy  slumber.  !b  rom  the  pitch  to  which  her  spirits 
had  been  wrought  by  care,  sorrow,  and  selfre«traint,  they 
now  suddenly  and  completely  sank  down ;  naturally  and 
happily,  she  lost  all  sense  of  trouble  in  sleep. 

W  hen  sleep  at  last  left  her,  and  she  stole  down  stairs  into 
the  sitting-room  in  the  morning,  it  was  rather  early.  Nobody 
was  stirring  about  the  house  but  herself  It  seemed  de- 
serted ;  the  old  sitting-room  looked  empty  and  forlorn  ;  the 
stillness  was  oppressive.  Ellen  could  not  bear  it.  Softly 
opening  the  glass  door  she  went  out  upon  the  lawn  where 
every  thing  was  sparkling  in  the  early  freshness  of  the  summer 
morning.  How  oould  it  look  so  ples^^Mil  Wi!cL<:^>aX^^V^^^  ^ 
pkMMantnesa  was  gone  within  1 — \\,  i^v«i«^  >XY^\i  ^^^^ 
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heart.  With  a  restless  feeling  of  pain,  she  went  on,  roimd 
the  comer  of  the  house,  and  paced  slow]  j  along  the  road  tiD 
she  came  to  the  foot-path  that  led  up  to  the  plaee  on  the 
mountain  John  had  called  the  Bridge  of  the  Nose.  Ellen 
took  that  path,  often  travelled  and  much  loved  by  her;  and 
slowly,  with  slow-dripping  tears,  made  her  way  up  over 
moss  wet  with  the  dew,  and  the  stones  and  rocks  with  which 
the  roTigh  way  was  strewn.  She  passed  the  place  where  Alice 
had  first  found  her, — she  remembered  it  well ; — ^thore  was 
the  very  stone  beside  which  they  had  kneeled  together,  and 
whoro  Alice's  tblded  hands  were  laid.  Ellen  knelt  down  be- 
side it  again,  and  for  a  moment  laid  her  cheek  to  the  cold 
stone  while  her  arms  embraced  it,  and  a  second  thne  it  was 
watered  with  tejirs.  She  rose  up  again  quickly  and  went  on 
her  way,  toiling  up  the  steep  path  beyond,  till  she  turned  the 
edge  of  the  mountain  and  stood  on  the  old  plaee  where  she 
and  Alice  that  evening  had  watched  the  setting  sun.  Many 
a  setting  sun  they  had  watched  from  thence;  it  had  been  a 
favourite  pleasure  of  them  both  to  run  up  there  for  a  few 
minutes  before  or  after  tea  and  see  the  sun  go  down  at  the 
far  end  of  the  long  valley.  It  seemed  to  Ellen  one  of  Alioe^s 
haunts ;  she  missed  her  there ;  and  the  thought  went  keenly 
home  that  there  she  would  come  with  her  no  more.  She 
sat  down  on  the  stone  she  called  her  own,  and  leaning  her 
head  on  Alice's  which  was  close  by,  she  wept  bitterly,  yet 
not  very  long;  she  was  too  tired  and  subdued  for  bitter 
weeping ;  she  raised  her  head  again,  and  wiping  away  her 
tears  looked  abroad  over  the  beautiful  landscape.  Never 
more  beautiful  than  then. 

The  early  sun  filled  the  valley  with  patches  of  light  and 
shade.  The  sides  and  tops  of  the  hills  looking  towards  the 
cast  were  bright  with  the  cool  brightness  of  the  morning; 
beyond  and  between  them  deep  shadows  lay.  The  ami  oould 
not  yet  look  at  that  side  of  the  mountain  where  Ellen  sat, 
nor  at  the  loi^  reach  of  ground  it  screened  from  bis  view, 
stretching  from  the  mountain  foot  to  the  other  end  of  the 
valley  ;  but  to  the  left,  between  that  and  the  Cat^s  btok,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  streamed  throi^,  touching  the  homes  of  the 
showing  the  lake,  and  making  every  tree  and  bam  and 
p  of  wood  m  the  dViftJWiQ^  iXaxv^  Q>\k\.  vc^  \sru^  T^Uit 
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dtty  was  pr(»mised.  The  night  had  swept  away  all  the  heat  of 
yesterday.  Now,  the  air  was  fresh  with  the  dew  and  sweet 
from  hay  field  and  meadow ;  and  the  birds  were  singing  like 
mad  all  around.  There  was  no  answering  echo  in  the  little 
human  heart  that  looked  and  listened.  Ellen  loved  all  these 
things  too  well  not  to  notice  them  even  now ;  she  felt  their 
full  beauty ;  but  she  felt  it  sadly.  ^^  She  will  look  at  it  no 
more !''  she  said  to  herself.  But  instantly  came  an  answer  to 
her  thought ; — "  Behold  I  create  new  heavens,  and  a  new 
earth ;  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come 
into  mind.  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down ;  neither  shall 
thy  moon  withdraw  itself:  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  ever- 
lasting light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended.'* 

"  She  is  there  now,"  thought  Ellen, — "  she  is  happy, — 
why  should  I  be  sorry  for  her  ]  1  am  not ;  but  oh !  J  must 
be  sorry  for  myself — Oh  Alice ! — dear  Alice  !" 

She  wept ;  but  then  again  came  sweeping  over  her  mind 
the  words  with  which  she  was  so  familiar, — "  the  days  of  thy 
mourning  shall  be  ended ;"  and  again  with  her  regret  min- 
gled the  consciousness  that  it  must  be  for  herself  alone.  And 
for  herself, — "  Can  I  n(#t  trust  Him  whom  she  trusted  ?"  she 
thought.  Somewhat  soothed  and  more  calm,  she  sat  still 
looking  down  into  the  brightening  valley  or  off  to  the  hills 
that  stretched  away  on  either  hand  of  it ;  when  up  through 
the  still  air  the  sound  of  the  little  Carra-carra  church  bell 
came  to  her  ear.     It  rang  for  a  minute  and  then  stopped. 

It  crossed  Ellen^s  mind  to  wonder  what  it  could  be  ringing 
for  at  that  time  of  day  ;  but  she  went  back  to  her  musings 
and  had  entirely  forgotten  it,  when  again,  clear  and  full 
through  the  stillness  the  sound  came  pealing  up. 

"  One— two !"  . 

Ellen  knew  now  !     It  went  through  her  very  heart. 

It  18  the  custom  in  the  country  to  toll  the  church  bell  upon 
occasion  of  the  death  of  any  one  in  the  township  or  parish. 
A  few  strokes  a»*«  rung  by  way  of  drawing  attention ;  these 
are  followed  after  a  little  pause  by  a  single  one  if  the  knell 
is  for  man,  or  two  for  a  woman.  Then  another  short  pause. 
Then  follows  the  number  of  the  years  the  person  has  lived, 
told  in  short,  rather  slow  strokes,  as  one  would  count  them 
up.  Kfier  pausing  once  more  l\kft  ViOJyxv%  \i«^v  ^^^  ^ 
kept  up  for  some  time;  the  Qtrcikem  ic\\wfiB%>flBL ^itfs*  «! 

VOL,  JL  1* 
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■ad  suocessioD,  each  one  being  permitted  to  die  quite  awaj 
before  another  breaks  upon  the  ear. 

Ellen  had  been  told  of  this  custom,  but  habit  bad  ne^er 
made  it  familiar.  Only  once  she  had  happened  to  hear  this 
notice  of  death  given  out ;  and  that  was  long  ago ;  the  bell 
could  not  be  heard  at  Miss  Fortune's  house.  U  came  upon 
her  now  with  all  the  force  of  novelty  and  surprise.  As  the 
number  of  the  years  of  Alice's  life  was  sadly  told  out,  every 
stroke  was  to  her  as  if  it  fell  upon  a  raw  nerve.  Ellen  hid 
her  face  in  her  lap  and  tried  to  keep  from  counting,  but  ^ 
oould  not ;  and  as  the  tremulous  sound  of  the  last  of  the 
twenty-four  died  away  upon  the  air,  she  was  shuddering 
from  head  to  foot.  A  burst  of  tears  relieved  her  when  the 
sound  ceased. 

Just  then  a  voice  close  beside  her  said  low,  as  if  the 
speaker  might  not  trust  its  higher  tones, — "  I  will  lift  up 
mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  oometh  my  help  !*' 

How  differently  ikat  sound  struck  upon  Ellen's  ear  f 
With  an  indescribable  air  of  mingled  tenderness,  weariness, 
and  sorrow,  she  slowly  rose  from  her  seat  and  put  both  bar 
arms  round  the  speaker's  neck.  Neither  said  a  word ;  but 
to  Ellen  the  arm  that  held  her  was  more  than  all  words ;  it 
was  the  dividing  line  between  her  and  the  world,— on  this 
side  every  thing,  on  that  side  nothing. 

No  word  was  spoken  for  many  minutes. 

'^  My  dear  Ellen,"  said  her  brother  sofUy, — ''  how  oame 
you  here?" 

"  1  don't  know,"  whispered  Ellen, — **  there  was  nobody 
there — I  couldn't  stay  in  the  house." 

"  Shall  we  go  home  now  1" 

"  O  yes — whenever  you  please." 

But  neither  moved  yet.  Ellen  had  raised  her  head ;  ^ 
still  stood  with  her  arm  upon  her  brother's  shoulder ;  the 
eyes  of  both  were  on  the  scene  before  them ;  the  thoughts  of 
neither.     He  presently  spoke  again. 

*^  LfCt  us  try  to  love  our  God  better,  Ellie,  the  less  we 

have  left  to  love  in  this  world ; — ^that  is  his  meaning — ^let 

sorrow  but  bring  us  closer  to  him.     Dear  Alice  is  well^- 

she  is  well, — and  if  u^  are  made  to  suffer,  we  know  and  wt 

joys  the  hand  that  haa  don^  \V-^*^  ^^  ^"^^  '^X^  T 

'm  put  bar  handa  to  W^ao&\^^^^'^!^^'^M» 
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would  break.  He  gently  drew  her  to  a  seat  on  the  stone 
beside  him,  and  still  keeping  his  arm  round  her,  slowly  and 
soothingly  went  on — 

^*  Think  that  she  is  happy  ; — think  that  she  is  safe ; — 
think  that  she  is  with  that  blessed  One  whose  &ce  we  seek 
at  a  distance, — satisfied  with  his  likeness  instead  of  wearily 
struggling  with  sin  ; — think  that  sweetly  and  easily  she  has 
got  home ;  and  it  is  our  home  too.  We  must  weep,  because 
we  are  left  alone ;  but  for  her — '  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying  unto  me.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord !' " 

As  he  spoke  in  low  and  sweet  tones,  Ellen's  tears  calmed 
and  stopped ;  but  she  still  kept  her  hands  to  her  face. 

"Shall  we  go  home,  Ellie?"  said  her  brother  after  an- 
other silence.  She  rose  up  instantly  and  said  yes.  But  he 
held  her  still,  and  looking  for  a  moment  at  the  tokens  of 
watching  and  grief  and  care  in  her  countenance,  he  gently 
kissed  ^  pale  little  face,  adding  a  word  of  endearment 
which  almost  broke  Ellen's  heart  again.  Then  taking  her 
hand  they  went  down  the  mountain  together. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


I  bare  teen  angeto  by  the  tick  one's  pillow ; 

Thelra  wm  the  loft  tone  and  the  loandleM  trend, 
Wbere  unitten  bemrte  were  droopinf  like  the  wlUow, 

Tbey  etood  » between  tbe  Uring  and  the  dead.* 

UmEnowB. 


THE  whole  Marshman  &mily  arrived  to-day  from  Vent- 
nor ;  some  to  see  Alice's  loved  remains,  and  all  to  fol- 
low them  to  the  grave.  The  parsonage  could  not  hold  so 
many ;  the  two  Mr.  Marshmans,  therefore,  with  Major  and 
Mrs.  Gillespie,  made  their  quarters  at  Thirlwall.  Margery's 
hands  were  full  enough  with  those  that  were  left. 

In  the  aflemoon  however  she  found  time  for  a  visit  to  the 
room,  ifie  n)om.  She  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
^ing  on  the  sweet  face  she  loved  so  dearly,  when  Mra. 
Chauncey  and  Mrs.  Vawse  came  up  for  the  same  purpose. 
All  three  stood  some  time  in  silence. 

The  bed  was  strewn  with  flowers,  somewhat  singularly 
disposed.  Upon  the  pillow,  and  upon  and  about  the  han^ 
which  were  folded  on  the  breast,  were  scattered  some  of  tbe 
rich  late  roses, — roses  and  rose-buds,  strewn  with  beautiful 
and  profuse  carelessness.  A  single  stem  of  white  lilies  lay 
on  the  side  of  the  bed ;  the  rest  of  the  flowers,  a  large  q^uan- 
tity,  covered  the  feet,  seeming  to  have  been  flung  Uiere 
without  any  attempt  at  arrangement  They  were  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  chosen  however  with  eiquisite  taste  and  feeling. 
Beside  the  roses,  there  were  none  that  were  not  eiUier  white 
or  distinguished  for  their  fVagrance.  The  delicate  white 
verbena,  the  pure  feverfew,  mignonette,  sweet  geranium, 
white  myrtle,  the  rich-scented  heliotrope,  were  mingled  with 
ike  late-blossoming  dttmsAVL  vci^  ^^ur^V^  tqma\  tio  yellow 
ifowers,  no  puiTple,  exce^^Sbos«im«i^ic«^ 
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ing  petunia,  though  white,  had  been  left  out  by  the  nice 
hand  that  had  culled  them.  But  the  arranging  of  these 
beauties  seemed  to  have  been  little  more  than  attempted ; 
though  indeed  it  might  be  questioned  whether  the  finest 
art  could  have  bettered  the  effect  of  what  the  over-tasked 
hand  of  affection  had  left  half  done.  Mrs.  Chauncey 
however  afler  a  while  began  slowly  to  take  a  flower  or 
two  from  the  foot  and  place  them  on  other  parts  of  the 
bed. 

"  Will  Mrs.  Chauncey  pardon  my  being  so  bold,"  said 
Mai^ery  then,  who  had  looked  on  with  no  pleasure  while 
this  was  doing, — ^^  but  if  she  had  seen  when  those  flowers 
were  put  there, — it  wouldn't  be  her  wish,  I  am  sure  it 
wouldn't  be  her  wish,  to  stir  one  of  them." 

Mrs.  Chauncey's  hand,  which  was  stretched  out  for  a 
fourth,  drew  back. 

"  Why  who  put  them  there  1"  she  asked. 

**  Miss  Ellen,  ma'am." 

"  Where  is  Ellen  f 

*'  I  think  she  is  sleeping,  ma'am.  Poor  child !  she's  the 
most  weaned  of  us  all  with  sorrow  and  watching,"  said 
Margery  weeping. 

"  I  ou  saw  her  bring  them  up,  did  you  ?" 

'^  I  saw  her,  ma'am.  O  will  I  ever  foi^et  it  as  long  as  I 
live !" 

"  Why  1"  said  Mrs.  Chauncey  gently. 

''  It's  a  thing  one  should  have  seen,  ma'am,  to  understand. 
I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  it  well." 

Seeing  however  that  Mrs.  Chauncey  still  looked  her  wish, 
Margery  went  on,  half  under  her  breath. 

"  Why,  ma'am,  the  way  it  was, — I  had  come  up  to  get 
some  linen  out  of  the  closet,  for  I  had  watched  my  time ; 
Mrs.  Chauncey  sees,  I  was  afeard  of  finding  Mr.  John  here, 
and  I  knew  he  was  lying  down  just  then,  so—" 

**  Lying  down,  was  he  ?"  said  Mrs.  Vawse.  "  I  did  not 
know  he  had  taken  any  rest  to-day." 

"  It  was  very  little  he  took,  ma'am,  indeed,  though  there 
was  need  enough  I  am  sure ; — ^he  had  been  up  with  his  father 
the  live-long  blessed  night.     And  then  the  first  thing  this 
morning  ho  was  away  after  Miss  Elleiu,  ^pooT  <^!!5\^\  ^V^wt- 
ever  she  had  betaken  herself  to  •,  \  Viooi^Xi^  Vq  %^\«x\sft^ 
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fore  any  body  was  out,  going  round  the  ooraer  of  the  houie, 
and  8o  I  knew  when  he  asked  me  for  her/' 

^^  Was  she  going  afler  flowers  thenf^  said  Mrs.  Chaun 
oey. 

*^  O  no,  ma'am, — it  was  a  long  time  afler ;  it  was  this 
morning  some  time. — I  had  come  up  to  the  linen  closet, 
knowing  Mr.  John  was  in  his  room,  and  I  thought  I  was 
safe;  and  I  had  just  taken  two  or  three  piecc^on  my  arm, 
you  know,  ma'am,  when  somehow  I  foi^ot  myself,  and  for- 
got what  1  had  come  for,  and  leaving  what  I  should  ha'  been 
a  doing,  I  was  standing  there,  looking  out  this  way  at  the 
dear  features  I  never  thought  to  see  in  death — and  I  had 
entirely  forgotten  what  I  was  there  for,  ma'am, — when  I 
heard  Miss  Ellen's  little  footstep  coming  soflly  up  stairs. 
I  didn't  want  her  to  catch  sight  of  me  just  then,  so  I  had 
just  drew  myself  back  a  bit,  so  as  I  could  see  her  without 
her  seeing  me  back  in  the  closet  where  I  was.  But  it  had 
like  to  have  got  the  better  of  me  entirely,  ma'am,  when  I 
see  her  come  in  with  a  lap  full  of  them  flowers,  and  looking 
80  as  she  did  too !  but  with  much  trouble  I  kept  quiets  She 
went  up  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  just  where  Mrs. 
Chauncey  is  standing,  with  her  sweet  sod  little  &ce, — it's 
the  hardest  thing  to  see  a  child's  face  look  so, — and  the 
flowers  all  gathered  up  in  her  frock.  It  was  odd  to  see 
her,  she  didn't  cry, — ^not  at  all — only  once  I  saw  her  brow 
wrinkle,  but  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  a  mind  not  to,  for  she 
put  her  hand  up  to  her  face  and  held  it  a  little,  and  then 
she  began  to  take  out  the  flowers  one  by  one,  and  she'd  lay 
a  rose  here  and  a  rose-bud  there,  and  so ;  and  then  she  went 
round  to  the  other  side  and  laid  the  lilies,  and  two  or  three 
more  roses  there  on  the  pillow.  But  I  could  see  all  the 
while  it  was  getting  too  much  for  her ;  I  see  very  soon  she 
wouldn't  get  through ;  she  just  placed  two  or  three  more, 
and  one  rose  there  in  that  hand,  and  that  was  the  last.  I 
could  see  it  working  in  her  face ;  she  turned  as  pale  as  her 
lilies  all  at  once,  and  just  tossed  up  all  the  flowers  out  of 
her  frock  on  the  bed-fbot  there, — that's  just  as  they  fell, — 
and  down  she  went  on  her  knees,  and  her  face  in  her  hands 
on  the  side  of  the  bed.  I  thought  no  more  about  my  linen," 
said  Margery  weeping, — "  I  couldn't  do  any  thing  but  look 
at  that  child  kn^lm^  \)tv«t%^«xAV«t  ^c^nr^tv— and  all  besids 
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her  she  used  to  call  her  sister,  and  that  couldn't  be  a  sistef 
to  her  no  more ;  and  she's  without  a  sister  now  to  be  sure, 
poor  child !" 

^'  She  has  a  brother,  unless  I  am  mistaken,"  said  Mrs. 
Qiauncey,  when  she  could  speak. 

''  And  that's  just  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  ma'am. 
She  had  been  there  five  or  ten  minutes  without  moving,  or 
more — I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  long  it  was,  I  didn't 
think  how  time  went, — ^when  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  heard 
another  step,  and  Mr.  John  came  in.  I  thought,  and  ex- 
pected, he  was  taking  some  sleep ;  but  1  suppose,"  said  Mar* 
gery  sighing,  '^  he  couldn't  rest.  I  knew  his  step  and  just 
drew  myself  back  further.  He  came  just  where  you  are, 
ma'am,  and  stood  with  his  arms  folded  a  long  time  looking. 
I  don't  know  how  Miss  £llen  didn't  hear  him  come  in ;  but 
however  she  didn't ; — and  they  were  both  as  still  as  death, 
one  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side.  And  I 
wondered  he  didn't  see  her ;  but  her  white  dress  and  all — 
and  I  suppose  he  had  no  thought  but  for  one  thing.  I  knew 
the  first  minute  he  did  see  her,  when  he  looked  over  and 
spied  her  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed ; — I  see  his  colour 
change ;  and  then  his  mouth  took  the  look  it  always  did 
whenever  he  sets  himself  to  do  any  thing.  He  stood  a 
minute,  and  then  he  went  round  and  knelt  down  beside  of 
her,  and  softly  took  away  one  of  her  hands  from  under  her 
&ce,  and  held  it  in  both  of  his  own,  and  then  he  made  such 
a  prayer ! — Oh,"  said  Margery,  her  tears  falling  &st  at  the 
recollection, — ^^  I  never  heard  the  like !  I  never  did.  He 
gave  thanks  for  Miss  Alice,  and  he  had  reason  enough  to  be 
sure, — and  for  himself  and  Miss  Ellen — ^I  wondered  to  hear 
him ! — and  he  prayed  for  them  too,  and  others, — and — oh  I 
thought  I  couldn't  stand  and  hear  him ;  and  I  was  afeard  to 
breathe  the  whole  time,  lest  he  would  know  I  was  there.  It 
was  the  beautifuUest  prayer  I  did  ever  hear,  or  ever  shall, 
however." 

"And  how  did  Ellen  behave  1"  said  Mrs.  Chauncey,  whelli 
she  could  speak. 

"  She  didn't  stir,  nor  make  the  least  motion  nor  sound,  till 
he  had  done,  and  spoke  to  her.  They  stood  a  little  while 
then,  and  Mr.  John  put  the  rest  of  the  flowero  u!^  tjbfi3c^  tQ»s\4 
b»r  bands  and  the  pillow,—- Miaa  E\\«iiY»A\^\i'^>iX»TS>sst%'^M*^^ 
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half  a  dozen ; — I  noticed  how  he  kept  hold  of  Miss  EUen^s 
hand  all  the  time.  I  heaid  her  b^in  to  tell  him  how  she 
didn^t  finish  the  flowers,  and  he  told  her,  '  I  saw  it  all,  Ellie,* 
he  said ;  and  he  said  '  it  didn't  want  finishing.'  I  wondered 
how  he  should  see  it,  but  I  suppose  he  did,  however.  I\a^ 
derstood  it  very  well..  They  went  away  down  stairs  after 
that." 

*'  He  is  beautifully  changed,"  said  Mrs.  Vawse. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  Mai^ery, — "  I've  heard  that 
said  afore,  but  1  can't  say  as  I  ever  could  see  it.  He  always 
was  the  same  to  me — always  the  honourablest,  truest,  no- 
blest— my  husband  says  he  was  a  bit  fiery,  but  1  never  could 
tell  that  the  one  temper  was  sweeter  than  the  other ;  only 
every  body  always  did  whatever  Mr.  John  wanted,  to  be 
sure ;  but  he  was  the  perfectest  gentleman,  always." 

^^  1  have  not  seen  either  Mr.  John  or  Ellen  since  my  mother 
came,"  said  Mrs.  Chauncey. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Margery, — "  they  were  out  reading 
under  the  trees  for  a  long  time ;  and  Miss  Ellen  oame  in  the 
kitchen-way  a  little  while  ago  and  went  to  lie  down." 

"  How  is  Mr.  Humphreys  1" 

"  O  I  can't  tell  you,  ma'am, — he  is  worse  than  any  one 
knows  of  I  am  afraid,  unless  Mr.  John;  you  will  not  see  him, 
ma'am ;  he  has  not  been  here  once,  nor  don't  mean  to,  I 
think.  It  will  go  hard  with  my  poor  master,  I  am  afraid," 
said  Margery  weeping ; — '^  dear  Miss  Alice  said  Miss  Ellen 
was  to  take  her  place  ;  but  it  would  want  an  angel  to  do 
that." 

"  Ellen  will  do  a  great  deal,"  said  Mrs.  Vawse;-— *' Mr. 
Humphreys  loves  her  well  now,  I  know." 

'*  So  do  I,  ma'am,  I  am  sure  ;  and  so  does  every  one ;  but 
still—" 

Margery  broke  oflT  her  sentence  and  sorrowfully  went  down 
stairs.     Mrs.  Chauncey  moved  no  more  flowers. 

Late  in  the  aflemoon  of  the  next  day  Margery  came  aofUy 
into  Ellen's  room. 

'^  Miss  Ellen,  dear,  you  are  awake,  aren't  you  1" 

"Yes,  Margery,"  said  Ellen,  sitting  up  on  the  bed}— 
«* come  in.     What  is  it?" 

'  **I  came  to  ask  Min  Eilcsn  \C  «bft  cou2<2  do  me  a  greal 
ur ; — ^there^a  a  «tT«B||^  g(an^«KAxv  e^sisi^  v^t^^m^' 
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seen  him  yet,  and  it  don't  seem  right.     He  has  been  hero 

this  some  time." 

^    "  Have  you  told  Mr.  John  1" 

*'  No,  Miss  Ellen ;  he's  in  the  library  with  my  master ;  and 
somehow  1  durstn't  go  to  the  door ;  mayhap  they  wouldn't 
be  best  pleased.  Would  Miss  Ellen  mind  telling  Mr.  John 
of  the  gentleman's  being  here  T 

Ellen  would  mind  it  very  much,  there  was  no  doubt  of 
that ;  Margery  could  hardly  have  asked  her  to  put  a  greater 
force  upon  herself;  she  did  not  say  so. 
■    "  You  are  sure  he  is  there,  Margery  ?" 

'^  I  am  quite  sure,  Miss  Ellen.  I  am  very  sorry  to  dis- 
turb you ;  but  if  you  wouldn't  mind — I  am  ashamed  to  have 
the  gentleman  left  to  himself  so  long." 

"  I'll  do  it,  Mai^ery." 

She  got  up,  slipped  on  her  shoes,  and  mechanically 
smoothing  her  hair,'  set  off  to  the  library.  On  the  way  she 
almost  repented  her  willingness  to  oblige  Margery;  the 
errand  was  marvellous  disagreeable  to  her.  She  had  nev- 
er gone  to  that  room  except  with  Alice;  never  entered 
it  uninvited.  She  could  hardly  make  up  her  mind  to 
knock  at  the  door.  But  she  had  promised ;  it  must  be 
done. 

The  first  fearful  tap  was  too  light  to  arouse  any  mortal 
cars.  At  the  second,  though  not  much  better,  she  heard 
ROine  one  move,  and  John  opened  the  door.  Without  wait- 
ing to  hear  her  speak  he  immediately  drew  her  in,  very  un- 
willingly on  her  part,  and  led  her  silently  up  to  his  father. 
The  old  gentleman  was  sitting  in  his  great  study-chair  with 
a  book  open  at  his  side.  He  turned  from  it  as  she  came 
up,  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  held  it  for  a  few  moments 
without  speaking.     Ellen  dared  not  raise  her  eyes. 

"  My  little  girl,"  said  he  very  gravely,  though  not  with- 
out a  tone  of  kindness  too, — ^^  are  you  coming  here  to  cheer 
my  loneliness?" 

Ellen  in  vain  struggled  to  speak  an  articulate  word ;  it 
was  impossible;  she  suddenly  stooped  down  •and  touched 
her  lips  to  the  hand  that  lay  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  He 
put  the  hand  tenderly  upon  her  head. 

**God  bless  you,"  said  he^  "abundoaU^^foi  ^\\kNfcVsH^ 
yon  showed  her.     Come,— if  you  w\\\, — ^Mi^\ife>  %s^  Sax  ^a  ^ 
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withetred  heart  will  let  you,  all  that  she  wished  All  b 
yours— except  what  will  be  buried  with  her." 

Ellen  was  awed  and  pained  very  much.  Notbeoaoae 
the  words  and  manner  were  sad  and  solemn ;  it  was  the 
hne  that  distressed  her.  There  was  no  tearfulness  in  it ;  it 
trembled  a  little ;  it  seemed  to  come  indeed  from  a  withered 
heart.  She  shook  with  the  effort  she  made  to  control  her* 
self.     John  asked  her  presently  what  she  had  come  for. 

"A  gentleman,"  said  Ellen, — "there's  a  gentleman — a 
stranger" — 

He  went  immediately  out  to  see  him,  leaving  her  stand- 
ing there.  Ellen  did  not  know  whether  to  go  too  or  stay; 
she  thought  from  his  not  taking  her  with  him  he  wished  her 
to  stay ;  she  stood  doubtfully.  Presently  she  heard  steps 
coming  back  along  the  hall — steps  of  two  persons — the  door 
opened,  and  the  strange  gentleman  came  in.  No  stranger 
to  Ellen  !  she  knew  him  in  a  moment ;  it  was  her  old  friend, 
her  friend  of  the  boat, — Mr.  Geoi^e  Marshman. 

Mr.  Humphreys  rose  up  to  meet  him,  and  the  two  gen- 
tlemen shook  hands  in  silence.  Ellen  had  at  first  shrunk 
out  of  the  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  now  when 
she  saw  an  opportunity  she  was  going  to  make  her  escape; 
but  John  gently  detained  her ;  and  she  stood  still  by  his 
side,  though  with  a  kind  of  feeling  that  it  was  not  there 
the  best  place  or  time  for  her  old  friend  to  recc^ise  her. 
He  was  sitting  by  Mr.  Humphreys  and  for  the  present  quite 
occupied  with  him.  Ellen  thought  nothing  of  what  they 
were  saying ;  with  eyes  eagerly  fixed  upon  Mr.  Marshman 
she  was  reading  memory's  long  story  over  again.  Tlie 
same  pleasant  look  and  kind  tone  that  she  remembered  so 
well  came  to  comfort  her  in  her  first  sorrow, — the  old  way 
of  speaking,  and  even  of  moving  an  arm  or  hand,  the  &- 
miliar  figure  and  face ;  how  they  took  Ellen's  thoughts  back 
to  the  deck  of  the  steamboat,  the  hynms,  the  talks ;  the 
love  and  kindness  that  led  and  persuaded  her  so  fiiithfully 
and  effectually  to  do  her  duty ; — ^it  was  all  present  again ; 
and  Ellen  gazed  at  him  as  at  a  picture  of  the  past,  forget- 
ting for  the  moment  every  thing  else.  The  same  love  and 
kindness  were  endeavouring  now  to  say  something  for 
Mr.  Humphreys'  relief*^  it  was  a  hard  task.  Tha  old  gen- 
tleman heard  md  axiv9T«x«\^^ot  ^^  TCi»i^^^m^VvTv«6LY^  bat 
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80  fts  to  show  that  his  friend  laboured  in  vain  ;  the  bitteraesa 
and  hardness  of  grief  were  unallayed  yet.  It  was  not  till 
John  made  some  slight  remark  that  Mr.  Marshman  turned 
his  head  that  way ;  he  looked  for  a  moment  in  some  sur- 
prise, and  then  said,  his  countenance  lightening,  "Is  that 
Ellen  Montgomery  1" 

Ellen  sprang  across  at  that  word  to  take  his  out-stretched 
hand.  But  as  she  felt  the  well-remembered  grasp  of  it, 
and  met  the  old  look  the  thought  of  which  she  had  treasured 
up  for  years, — it  was  too  much.  Back  as  in  a  flood  to  her 
heart,  seemed  to  come  at  once  all  the  thoughts  and  feelingn 
of  the  time  since  then ; — the  difference  of  this  meeting  from 
the  joyful  one  she  had  so  often  pictured  to  herself;  the  sor- 
row of  that  time  mixed  with  the  sorrow  now ;  and  the  sense 
that  the  very  hand  that  had  wiped  those  firat  tears  away 
was  the  one  now  laid  in  the  dust  by  death.  All  throngea 
m  her  heart  at  once ;  and  it  was  too  much.  She  had  scarce 
«.ouched  Mr.  Marshman's  hand  when  she  hastily  withdrew 
her  own,  and  gave  way  to  an  overwhelming  burst  of  sorrow. 
It  was  infectio  js.  There  was  such  an  utter  absence  of  all 
bitterness  or  hardness  in  the  tone  of  this  grief;  there  was 
so  touching  an  expression  of  submission  mingled  with  it, 
that  even  Mr.  Humphreys  was  overcome.  Ellen  was  not 
the  only  subdued  weeper  there ;  not  the  only  one  whose 
tears  came  from  a  broken- up  heart.  For  a  few  minutes  th^ 
silence  of  stifled  sobs  was  in  the  room,  till  Ellen  recovered 
enough  \/)  make  her  escape ;  and  then  the  colour  of  sorrow 
was  lightened,  in  one  breast  at  least. 

"  Brother,"  said  Mr.  Humphreys, — "  I  can  hear  you  now 
better  than  I  could  a  little  while  ago.  "I  had  almost  forgot- 
ten that  God  is  good.  ^  Light  in  the  darkness ;' — I  see  it 
now.     That  child  has  given  me  a  lesson.'^ 

Ellen  did  not  know  what  had  passed  around  her,  nor  what 
had  followed  her  quitting  the  room.  But  she  thought  when 
John  came  to  the  tea-table  he  looked  relieved.  If  his  gen- 
eral kindness  and  tenderness  of  manner  toward  herself  w%dd 
have  been  greater  than  usual,  she  might  have  thought  it  was 
that  night ;  but  she  only  thought  he  felt  better. 

Mr.  Marshman  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  house. 
He  was  a  great  comfort  to  every  body.  Not  himself  over- 
burdened with  sorrow,  he  was  able  to  mo^L^  ^3oaX.  ^o^Va^ 
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entire  simplicity  and  feeling  with  which  she  sang  hymns  was 
more  effectual  than  any  higher  qualities  of  tone  and  com- 
pass. She  had  been  very  much  accustomed  to  sing  with 
Alice,  who  excelled  in  beautiful  truth  and  simplicity  of  exprec;- 
sion ;  listening  with  delight,  as  she  had  often  done,  and  oflon 
joining  with  her,  Ellen  had  caught  something  of  her  manner. 
She  thought  nothing  of  all  this  now ;  she  had  a  trying 
task  to  go  through.  Sing ! — then,  and  there  ! — And  what 
should  she  sing  1  All  that  class  of  hymns  that  bore  directly 
on  the  subject  of  their  sorrow  must  be  left  on  one  side;  she 
hardly  dared  think  of  them.  Instinctively  she  took  up  an- 
other class,  that  without  baring  the  wound  would  lay  the 
balm  close  to  it.  A  few  minutes  of  deep  stillness  were  in 
the  dark  room ;  then  yerj  low,  and  in  tones  that  trembled  a 
little,  rose  the  words. 

How  sweet  the  name  of  Jenns  sounds 

In  a  believer*s  ear ; 
It  soothes  his  sorrows,  heals  his  wounds, 

And  drives  away  his  fear. 

The  tremble  in  her  voice  ceased,  as  she  went  on. 

It  makes  the  wounded  spirit  whole, 

And  calmA  the  troubled  breast; 
*Tis  manna  to  the  hnn^y  soul, 

And  to  the  weary,  rest. 

By  him  mv  prayers  acceptance  gain, 

AJthou^li  with  Bin  defiled ; 
fii^n  aoeoses  me  in  vain. 

And  I  am  owned  a  child. 

Weak  i»  the  effort  of  my  heart, 

And  cold  my  warmest  thought,— 
But  when  I  see  thee  as  thou  Mt, 

V\\  praise  thee  as  I  ought. 

TUl  then  I  would  thy  love  proclaim 

With  every  laboring  breath ; 
And  may  the  mu^ic  of  thy  name 

Befrean  my  sonl  in  death. 

Ellen  paused  a  minute.  There  was  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard  in  the  room.  She  thought  of  the  hymn,  "  Loving 
Kindness ;"  but  the  tune,  and  the  spirit  of  the  words,  was  too 
lively.  Her  mother's  favourite,  "  Tis  my  happiness  below,** 
but  Ellen  could  not  venture  that ;  she  strove  to  &i^tvt  «a 
/&/?/  nfi  possible.  She  sang.  clearAv  at\c\  5^vf^\\N  ^kA^NViTwwm^ 
VOL.  Tj.  n  ' 
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Hark  my  soul,  it  is  the  Loid, 
'Tis  thy  Savioar,  hear  his  word  ;— 
Jesns  speskSj  sod  spssks  to  thee, 
^Ssy,  poor  sumer,  lovest  thon  mef 

**  I  delivered  thee  when  bound. 
And  when  bleeding  heeled  thy  woond  ; 
Sought  thee  wandering,  set  tbee  ri^it, 
Tnrned  Uiy  dsrkivais  into  light. 

*^  Can  a  mother's  tender  care 
Cease  toward  the  child  she  bare  I 
Yea    9h$  may  forvetfol  be, 
Tet  will  I  rememoer  thee. 

"  Mine  iff  an  unchanging  love ; 
Higher  than  the  heights  above. 
Deeper  than  the  depths  beneath. 
Free  and  ^thful,  strong  as  deatn. 

"  ThoQ  shalt  see  iny|rIory  soon. 
When  the  work  of  life  is  done, 
Partner  of  my  throne  shalt  be, — 
Say,  poor  sinner,  lovest  thon  mef 

Lord,  it  is  my  chief  complaint 
That  my  love  is  weak  and  fkint ; 
Yet  I  love  thee  and  adore, — 
Oh  for  grace  to  love  thee  nM)re ! 

Ellen's  task  was  no  longer  painful,  but  most  delightfiiL 
She  hoped  she  was  doing  some  good ;  and  that  hope  enabled 
her,  after  the  first  trembling  beginning,  to  go  on  without  any 
difficulty.  She  was  not  thinking  of  herself.  It  was  very 
well  she  oould  not  see  the  effect  upon  her  auditors.  Through 
the  dark  her  eyes  oould  only  just  discern  a  dark  figure 
stretched  upon  the  sofa  and  another  standing  by  the  mantle- * 
piece,  llie  room  was  profoundly  still,  except  wh^i  she  was 
singing.  The  choice  of  hymns  gave  her  the  greatest  trouble. 
She  thought  of  "  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home,"  but  it  would 
not  do ;  she  and  Alice  had  too  otten  sung  it  in  straina  of 
joy.     Happily  came  to  her  mind  the  beautiful, 

"  How  Arm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord,"  Ac 

She  went  through  all  the  seven  long  verses.  Still  -when 
Ellen  paused  at  the  end  of  this,  the  breathless  silenoe  seemed 
to  invite  her  to  go  on.  She  waited  a  minute  to  gather 
breath.  The  blessed  words  had  gone  down  Into  her  very 
heart ;  did  they  ever  seem  half  so  sweet  before  1  She  was 
cheered  and  strengthened,  and  thought  she  ooold  go  throng 
witb  the  next  bymn^  \3bo\ii|^  Nx  ^^  \M«ck  TGcodeTvon^l  tad 
o/ien  lined.  botViNiv  W  TC\o(Ct«it  wA  ^Xvs». 
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• 

JesuB,  lover  of  my  booI, 
Let  me  to  thpr  bosom  fly, 
While  the  billows  near  me  roll, 
While  the  tempest  stUl  is  mffh. 
Hide  me,  O  my  Saviour,  hide, 
Till  the  storm  of  life  be  past :— 
Safe  into  the  haven  giiiae, — 

0  receive  my  soul  at  last  1 

Other  refhee  have  I  none. 
Hangs  my  nelpless  soul  on  thee — 
Leave,  ah !  leave  me  not  alone ! 
Still  support  and  comfort  me. 
All  my  trust  on  thee  is  stayed, 
All  my  help  from  thee  I  bnng ; — 
Cover  my  aefenceless  head 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  wing. 

Thou,  O  Christ,  art  all  T  want ; 
More  than  all  in  thee  I  find ; 
Saise  the  fallen,  oheer  the  faint, 
Heal  the  sick,  and  lead  the  blind. 
Just  and  holy  is  thy  name, 

1  am  all  nnrighteousness ; 
Vile  and  full  of  sin  I  am, 
Thon  art  fhll  of  truth  and  grace. 

Still  silence ; — "  silence  that  spoke !"  Ellen  did  not  know 
what  it  said,  except  that  her  hearers  did  not  wish  her  to  stop. 
Her  next  was  a  &YOurite  hymn  of  them  all. 

"  What  are  these  in  bright  array,"  Ac. 

Ellen  had  allowed  her  thoughts  to  travel  too  far  along 
with  the  words,  for  in  the  last  lines  her  voice  was  unsteady 
and  faint.  She  was  &in  to  make  a  longer  pause  than  usual 
to  recover  herself.  But  in  vain  ;  the  tender  nerve  was 
touched ;  there  was  no  stilling  its  quivering. 

"  Ellen" — said  Mr.  Humphreys  then  after  a  few  minutes. 
She  rose  and  went  to  the  sofa.  He  folded  her  close  to  his 
breast. 

"  Thank  you,  my  child,"  he  said  presently ; — "  you  have 
been  a  comfort  to  me.  Nothing  but  a  choir  of  angels  could 
have  been  sweeter." 

As  Ellen  went  away  back  through  the  hall  her  tears  al- 
most choked  her ;  but  for  all  that  there  was  a  strong  throb 
of  pleasure  at  her  heart. 

"I  have  been  a  comfort  to  him,"  she  repeated.  "Oh 
dear  Alice ! — so  I  will." 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


A  child  no  more !— a  maiden  now— 
A  graceful  maiden  with  a  gentle  brow ; 
A  cheek  tinged  lightly,  and  a  doTe-like  eye. 
And  all  hearts  bleee  her  aa  ibe  paaaea  by. 

Maet  Howrrr. 


THE  whole  Marshman  family  returned  to  Ventnor  imme- 
diately afler  the  funeral,  Mr.  George  exoepted ;  he  stayed 
with  Mr.  Humphreys  over  the  Sabbath,  and  preached  for 
him ;  and  much  to  every  one's  pleasure  lingered  still  a  day 
or  two  longer ;  then  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them.  John 
also  mu*st  go  back  to  Doncasterfor  a  few  weeks;  he  would 
not  be  able  to  get  homo  again  before  the  early  part  of 
August.  For  the  month  between  and  as  much  longer  in- 
deed as  possible,  Mrs.  Marshman  wished  to  have  EUen  at 
Ventnor ;  assuring  her  that  it  was  to  be  her  home  always 
whenever  she  chose  to  make  it  so.  At  first  neither  Mrs. 
Marshman  nor  her  daughters  would  take  any  denial ;  and 
old  Mr.  Marshman  was  fixed  upon  it.  But  Ellen  begp 
ged  with  ti'ars  that  she  might  stay  at  home  and  begin  at 
once,  as  far  as  she  could,  to  take  Alice's  place.  Her  kind 
friends  insisted  that  it  would  do  her  harm  to  be  left  alone 
for  so  long,  at  such  a  season.  Mr.  Humphreys  at  the  best 
of  times  kept  very  much  to  himself,  and  now  he  would 
more  than  ever;  she  would  be  very  lonely.  "But  how 
lonely  ht  will  be  if  I  go  away  !"  said  Ellon; — ^**  I  can't  go." 
Finding  that  her  heart  was  set  upon  it,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  real  grief  to  her  to  go  to  Ventnor,  John  at  last  joined 
to  excur>c  her;  and  he  made  an  arrangement  with  Mrs. 
Vawsi>  instead  that  she  should  come  and  stay  with  Ellen  at 
the  parsonage  till  he  came  back.     This  gave  Ellen  great 

tisfaction ;  and  Vver  W\tvd  N«w\xvat  ^\\«v4'&  "««t^  obli^QBd 

iwillinglv  t(»  loa'voV^et. 
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The  nrst  few  days  after  John's  departure  were  indeed  sad 
days — very  sad  to  every  one ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Ellen  drooped  miserably.  She  had,  however,  the  best  pos- 
sible companion  in  her  old  Swiss  friend.  Her  good  sense, 
her  steady  cheerfulness,  her  firm  principle  were  always 
awake  for  Ellen's  good,  ever  ready  to  comfort  her,  to  cheer 
her,  to  prevent  her  from  giving  undue  way  to  sorrow,  to  urge 
her  to  useful  exertion.  Affection  and  gratitude,  to  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead,  gave  powerful  aid  to  these  efforts.  Ellen 
rose  up  in  the  morning  and  lay  down  at  night  with  the  pres- 
ent pressing  wish  to  do  and  be  for  the  ease  and  comfoit  of 
her  adopted  father  and  brother  all  that  it  was  possible  for  her. 
Very  soon,  so  soon  as  she  could  rouse  herself  to  any  thing, 
she  began  to  turn  over  in  her  mind  all  manner  of  ways  and 
means  for  this  end.  And  in  general,  whatever  Alice  would 
have  wished,  what  John  did  wish,  was  law  to  her. 

"  Margery,"  said  Ellen  one  day,  "  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  all  the  things  Alice  used  to  do ;  so  that  I  may  begin  to 
do  them,  you  know,  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"  What  things.  Miss  Ellen  ?" 

"  I  mean,  the  things  she  used  to  do  about  the  house,  or 
to  help  you, — don't  you  know? — ^all  sorts  of  things.  I 
want  to  know  them  all,  so  that  I  may  do  them  as  she  did. 
I  want  to  very  much." 

"  O,  Jiiss  Ellen,  dear,"  said  Margery,  tearfully,  "  you  are 
too  little  and  tender  to  do  them  things ; — I'd  be  sorry  to 
see  you,  indeed !" 

"  Why  no,  I  am  not,  Margery,"  said  Ellen ;  "  don't  you 
know  how  I  used  to  do  at  aunt  Fortune's  ?  Now  tell  me 
— ^please,  dear  Margery !  If  I  can't  do  it,  I  won't  you 
know." 

"  O,  Miss  Ellen,  she  used  to  see  to  various  things  about 
the  house ; — I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  'em  all  directly ; 
some  was  to  help  me ;  and  some  to  please  her  father  or 
Mr.  John^  if  he  was  at  home ;  she  thought  of  every  one 
before  herself,  sure  enough." 

"  Well  what,  Margery  ?  what  are  they  ?  Tell  me  all  you 
can  remember." 

"  Why,  Miss  Ellen, — for  one  thing, — she  used  to  go  into 
the  library  every  morning,  to  put  it  m  ox^et^  wcv^  ^>^^^  '^^ 
books  and  papers  and  things  •,  \u  fact  s\i«6  XftoV  ^^  ^owsHT 
VOL.  IL  "• 
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of  that  room  entirely ;  I  never  went  into  it  at  all,  unless 
once  or  twice  in  the  year,  or  to  wash  the  windows." 

Ellen  looked  grave ;  she  thought  with  herself  there  might 
be  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  her  taking  this  part  of  Alice's 
daily  duties ;  she  did  not  feci  that  she  had  the  freedom  of 
the  library. 

''  And  then,''  said  Margery,  "  she  used  to  skim  the  cream 
for  me,  most  mornings,  when  Td  be  busy ;  and  wash  up  the 
breakfast  things, — " 

"O  I  forgot  all  about  the  breakfast  things!'^  exclaimed 
Ellen, — *'  how  could  I !  I'll  do  them  to  be  sure,  after  this. 
I  never  thought  of  them,  Mai^ery.  And  I'll  skim  the  cream 
too." 

''  Dear  Miss  Ellen,  I  wouldn't  want  you  to ;  I  didn't 
mention  it  for  that,  but  you  was  wishing  me  to  tell  you — I 
don't  want  you  to  trouble  your  dear  little  head  about  such 
work.  It  was  more  the  thoughtfulness  that  cared  about  me 
than  the  help  of  all  she  could  do,  though  that  wasn't  a  little ; 
— I'll  get  along  well  enough ! — " 

"  But  I  should  like  to, — it  would  make  me  happier ;  and 
don't  you  think  /want  to  help  you  too,  Margery  7" 

^'  The  Lord  bless  you.  Miss  Ellen,"  said  Margeiy,  in  a 
sort  of  desperation,  setting  down  one  iron  and  takmg  up 
another,  *'  don't  talk  in  that  way,  or  you'll  upset  me  entirely. 
— I  ain't  a  bit  better  than  a  child,"  said  she,  her  tears  fil- 
ing fast  on  the  sheet  she  was  hurriedly  ironing. 

"  What  else,  dear  Margery  ?"  said  Ellen  presently.  **  Tell 
me  what  else  ?" 

"Well,  Miss  Ellen,"  said  Margery,  dashing  awav  the 
water  from  either  eye, — ''  she  used  to  look  over  the  ofothes 
when  they  went  up  from  the  wash ;  and  put  them  away ; 
and  mend  them  if  there  was  any  places  wanted  mend- 
ing." 

''  I  am  afraid  I  don't  know  how  to  manage  that,"  said 
Ellen  very  gravely. — "  There  is  one  thing  I  can  do, — ^I  can 
dam  stockings  very  nicely;  but  that's  only  one  kind  of 
mending.     I  don't  know  much  about  the  other  kinds." 

"  Ah  well,  but  she  did,  however,"  said  Margery,  aearbhins 

her  basket  of  clothes  for  some  particular  pieoea.     ^  A 

utiful  mender  «\ie  N«aa  V)  \i^  wxiO.  VarsKl  hAx%^  Ifiaa 
lien,— just  see  tWt^X)c\w-AVv^H!«.N\\.\»Y^>.«s«--«k«^^!^ 
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by  a  thread  all  round ;  and  the  stitches,  see— and  see  the 
way  this  rent  is  darned  down ; — oh  that  was  the  way  she 
did  every  thing !" 

'*!  can't  do  it  so,"  said  Ellen  sighing, — "but  I  can 
learn ; — ^that  I  can  do.  You  will  teach  me,  Margery,  won't 
your 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Ellen,  dear,  it's  more  than  I  can  myself; 
but  I  will  tell  you  who  will ;  and  that's  Mrs,  Vawse.  I 
am  thinking  it  was  her  she  learned  of  in  the  first  place,— 
but  I  ain't  certain.     Any  how  she's  a  first-rate  hand." 

"  Then  Til  get  her  to  teach  me,"  said  Ellen ;— « that  will 
do  very  nicely.     And  now,  Margery,  what  else  ?" 

"  O  dear,  Miss  Ellen, — I  don't  know, — there  was  a  thou- 
sand little  things  that  Fd  only  recollect  at  the  minute ;  she'd 
set  the  table  for  me  when  my  hands  was  uncommon  full ;  and 
often  she'd  come  out  and  make  some  little  thing  for  the  mas- 
ter when  I  wouldn't  have  the  time  to  do  the  same  myself; — 
and  I  can't  tell-— one  can't  think  of  those  things  but  just  at 
the  minute.  Dear  Miss  Ellen,  I'd  be  sorry  indeed  to  see 
you  a  trying  your  little  hands  to  do  all  that  she  done." 

"Never  mind,  Margery,"  said  Ellen,  "and  she  threw 
her  arms  round  the  kind  old  woman  as  she  spoke, — "I 
won't  trouble  you — and  you  won't  be  troubled  if  1  am  awk- 
ward about  any  thing  at  firsts  will  you "?" 

Margery  could  only  throw  down  her  holder  to  return 
most  aflTeotionately  as  well  as  respectfully  Ellen's  caress  and 
press  a  very  hearty  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

Ellen  next  went  to  Mrs.  Vawse  to  beg  her  help  in  the 
mending  and  patching  line.  Her  old  friend  was  very  glad  to 
see  her  take  up  any  thing  with  interest,  and  readily  agreed  to 
do  her  best  in  the  matter.  So  some  oM  clothes  were  looked 
tip ;  pieces  of  linen,  cotton,  and  flannel  gathered  together ;  a 
Ifu^e  basket  found  to  hold  all  these  rags  of  shape  and  no 
shape ;  and  for  the  next  week  or  two  Ellen  was  inae&tigable. 
She  would  sit  making  vain  endeavours  to  arrange  a  large  linen 
patch  properly,  till  her  cheeks  were  burning  with  excitement; 
and  bend  over  a  dam,  doing  her  best  to  make  invisible  stitches, 
till  Mrs.  Vawse  was  obliged  to  assure  her  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary to  take  90  much  pains.  Taking  pains,  however,  is 
the  sure  way  to  success.  Ellen  could  not  rest  satisfied  till 
Bhe  had  equalled  Alice's  patching  and  &«bTtCv[i%\  viA^^^bssos^ 
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when  Mi's.  Vawse  let\  her  she  had  not  quite  leacfaed  thil 

point,  she  was  bidding  tkir  to  do  so  in  a  little  while. 

In  other  things  she  was  more  at  home.  She  could  skim 
milk  well  enough,  and  immediately  began  to  do  it  for  Mar- 
gery. She  at  once  also  took  upon  herself  the  care  of  the 
parlour  cupboard  and  all  the  things  in  it,  which  she  well  knew 
had  been  Alice's otBce ;  and  thanks  to  Miss  Fortune's  training, 
even  Margery  wiis  quite  satisfied  with  her  neat  and  orderly 
manner  of  doing  it.  Kllen  begged  her  when  the  clothes  came 
up  from  the  wash,  to  show  her  where  every  thing  went,  so 
that  for  the  future  she  might  be  able  to  put  them  away  ;  and 
she  studied  the  shelves  of  the  linen  closet,  and  the  chests  of 
drawers  in  Mr.  Humphreys^  room,  till  she  almost  knew  them 
bv  heart.  As  to  the  library,  she  dared  not  venture.  She 
saw  Mr.  Humphreys  at  meals  and  at  prayers, — only  then. 
He  had  never  asked  her  to  come  into  his  study  since  the 
night  she  sang  to  him,  and  as  for  her  asking — nothing1k)uld 
have  been  more  impossible.  Even  when  he  was  out  of  the 
house,  out  by  the  hour,  Ellen  never  thought  of  going  where 
she  had  not  been  expressly  permitted  to  go. 

When  Mr.  Van  Brunt  informed  his  wife  of  Ellen's  pur- 
pose to  desert  her  service  and  make  her  future  home  at  the 
parsonage,  the  lady's  astonishment  was  only  less  than  her 
indignation ;  the  latter  not  at  all  lessened  by  learning  that 
Ellen  was  to  become  the  adopted  child  of  the  house.  For 
a  while  her  words  of  displeasure  were  poured  forth  in  a  to^ 
rent ;  Mr.  Van  Brunt  meantime  saying  very  little,  and  stand- 
ing by  like  a  steadfast  rock  that  the  waves  dash  jxwA  not 
upon.  She  declared  this  was  ^^  the  cap-sheaf  of  Miss  Hum 
phreys'  doings ;  she  might  have  been  wise  enough  to  have 
expected  as  much ;  rshe  wouldn't  have  been  sudi  a  fool  i£ 
she  had  I  This  was  what  she  had  let  Ellen  go  there  for !  a 
pretty  return  !"  But  she  went  on.  "  She  wondered  who 
they  thought  they  had  to  deal  with ;  did  they  think  she  was 
going  to  let  Ellen  go  in  that  way  %  she  had  the  first  and 
only  right  to  her ;  and  Elllen  had  no  more  business  to  go 
and  give  herself  away  than  one  of  her  oxen  \  they  would  find 
^^,OUt,  she  guessed,  pretty  quick ;  Mr.  John  and  all ;  she'd 
^^bre  her  back  in  no  time !"  What  were  her  thoughts  and 
^ings,  when  afler  having  spent  her  breath  she  found  her 
*Wuid  quicUy  o)^][>()St^  X<\  \.\vis  <:*ycvc\>a.s\vA^^<5>\^ 
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tell.  Her  words  could  not ;  she  was  absolutely  dumb,  till 
he  had  said  his  say ;  and  then,  appalled  by  the  serenity  of 
his  manner  she  left  indignation  on  one  side  for  the  present 
and  began  to  argue  the  matter.  But  Mr.  Van  Brunt  coolly 
said  he  had  promised  ;  she  might  get  as  many  help  as  she 
liked,  he  would  pay  for  them  and  welcome;  but  Ellen 
would  have  to  stay  where  she  was.  He  had  promised  Miss 
Alice ;  and  he  wouldn't  break  his  word  "  for  kings,  lords, 
and  commons."  A  most  extraordinary  expletive  for  a 
good  republican, — which  Mr,  Van  Brunt  had  probably  in- 
herited from  his  father  and  grandfather.  What  can  waves 
do  against  a  rock  1  The  whilome  Miss  Fortune  disdained 
a  struggle  which  must  end  in  her  own  confusion,  and 
wisely  kept  her  chagrin  to  herself,  never  even  approaching 
the  subject  afterwards,  with  him  or  any  other  person.  El- 
len had  left  the  whole  matter  to  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  expecting 
a  storm  and  not  wishing  to  share  it.  Happily  it  all  blew 
over. 

As  the  month  drew  to  an  end,  and  indeed  long  before, 
Ellen's  thoughts  began  to  go  forward  eagerly  to  John  com- 
ing home.  She  had  learned  by  this  time  how  to  mend 
clothes ;  she  had  grown  somewhat  wcmted  to  her  new  round 
of  little  household  duties;  in  every  thing  else  the  want  of 
him  was  felt  Study  flagged;  though  knowing  what  his 
wish  would  be,  and  what  her  duty  was,  she  faithfiilly  tried 
to  go  on  with  it.  Sh^  had  no  heart  for  riding  or  walking 
by  herself.  She  was  lonely  ;  she  was  sorrowful ;  she  was 
weary ;  all  Mrs.  Vawse's  pleasant  society  was  not  worth 
the  mere  knowledge  that  he  was  in  the  house ;  she  longed 
for  his  coming. 

He  had  written  what  day  they  might  expect  him.  But 
when  it  came,  Ellen  found  that  her  feeling  had  changed ;  it 
did  not  look  the  bright  day  she  had  expected  it  would.  Up 
to  that  time  she  had  thought  only  of  herself;  now  she  re- 
membered what  sort  of  a  coming  home  this  must  be  to 
him;  and  she  dreaded  almost  as  much  as  she  wished  for 
the  moment  of  his  arrival.  Mrs.  Vawse  was  surprised  to 
see  that  her  face  was  sadder  that  day  than  it  had  been 
for  many  past ;  she  could  not  understa  id  it.  Ellen  did 
not  exjjlain.  It  was  late  in  the  day  \\vi^votfe  W  \<^;^i^QiS^ 
home,  and  her  anxious  watch  of  hope  wvd  fe%x  tet  \.«kfcVi>MA 
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of  his  horse's  feet  grew  very  painful.  She  busied  henelf 
with  setting  the  te:i-table ;  it  was  all  done ;  and  she  oonld 
by  no  means  do  any  thing  else.  She  could  not  go  to  tlM 
door  U)  listen  there;  she  remembered  too  well  the  last 
time;  and  she  knew  he  would  remember  it. 

He  came  at  last.  Ellen's  feeling  had  judged  rightly  of  his, 
for  the  greeting  was  without  a  word  on  either  side;  and  when 
he  left  the  room  to  go  to  his  father,  it  was  very,  very  long 
before  ho  came  back.  And  it  seemed  to  Ellen  for  several 
days  that  he  was  more  grave  and  talked  less  than  even  the 
last  time  he  had  been  at  home.  She  was  sorrv  when  Mrs. 
Vawse  proposed  to  leave  them.  But  the  old  lady  wisely 
said  they  would  all  feel  better  when  she  was  gone ;  and  it 
was  so.  Truly  as  she  was  respected  and  esteemed,  on  all 
sides,  it  was  felt  a  relief  by  every  one  of  the  family  when  she 
went  back  to  her  mountain-lop.  They  were  left  to  them- 
selves ;  they  saw  what  their  numbers  were ;  there  was  no 
restraint  upon  looks,  words,  or  silence.  Ellen  saw  at  once 
that  the  gentlemen  felt  easier,  that  was  enough  to  make  her 
so.  The  extreme  oppression  that  had  grieved  and  disap- 
pointiMl  her  the  first  few  days  after  John's  return,  gave  place 
to  a  softened  gravity ;  and  the  household  fell  again  into 
all  its  old  ways ;  only  that  upon  every  brow  there  was  a 
chastened  air  of  sorrow,  in  every  thing  that  was  said  a  tone 
of  remembrance,  and  that  a  little  figure  was  going  about* 
w^here  Alice's  used  to  move  as  mistress  of  the  house. 

Thanks  to  her  brother,  that  little  figure  was  an  exceeding 
busy  oTie.  She  had  in  the  first  place,  her  household  duties, 
in  discharging  which  she  was  perfectly  untiring.  From  the 
cream  skimmed  for  Mai^ery,  and  the  cups  of  coffee  poured 
out  every  morning  for  Mr.  Humphreys  and  her  brotoer,  to 
the  famous  mending  which  took  up  oflcn  one  half  of  Satur- 
day, whatever  she  did  was  done  with  her  best  diligence  and 
care :  and  from  love  to  both  the  dead  and  the  living,  Ellen's 
zeal  never  slackened.  These  things  however  filled  but  a 
small  part  of  her  time,  let  her  be  as  particular  as  she  would ; 
and  Mr.  John  effectually  hindered  her  from  being  too  partic- 
ular.   He  soon  found  a  plenty  for  both  her  and  himself  to  do. 

Not  that  thev  ever  forgot  or  tried  to  forget  Alice;  on 
the  contrary,  ^cv  «o>i\^\.  \.q  T«Kv^YsJa«  Vs«t^  WoablYx 
calmly,  hopefuUy,  tWWuW^X  ^^  ^\\v%«iVY«*«««        ' 
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duty,  by  Christian  &ith,  by  oonverealion  and  prayer,  they 
etrove  to  do  this ;  and  afler  a  time  suooeeded.  Sober  thiU 
winter  was,  bat  it  was  very  far  from  being  an  unhappy  one. 

^^  John,'*  said  Ellen  one  day,  some  time  after  Mrs.  Vawse 
had  left  them, — ''  do  you  think  Mr.  Humphreys  would  lei 
me  go  into  hiis  study  every  day  when  he  is  out,  to  put  it  hi 
order  and  dust  the  books  V 

**  Certainly.     But  why  does  not  Mai^ery  do  it  1" 

^^She  does,  I  believe,  but  she  never  used  to;  and  I 
should  like  to  do  it  very  much  if  I  was  sure  he  would  not 
dislike  it.  I  would  be  careful  not  to  disturb  any  thing; 
I  would  leave  every  thing  justas  I  found  it." 

'^  You  may  go  when  you  please,  and  do  what  you  please 
there,  Ellie." 

'*  But  I  don't  like  to— I  couldn't  without  speaking  to  him 
first ;  I  should  be  afraid  he  would  come  back  and  find  me 
there,  and  he  might  think  I  hadn't  had  leave." 

'^  And  you  wish  me  to  speak  to  him, — ^is  that  it?  Cannot 
you  muster  resolution  enough  for  that,  Ellie  1" 

Ellen  was  satisfied,  for  she  knew  by  his  tone  he  would 
do  what  she  wanted. 

**  Father,"  said  John,  the  next  morning  at  breakfiist; — 
^  Ellen  wishes  to  take  upon  herself  the  daily  care  of  your 
study,  but  she  is  afraid  to  venture  without  being  assured  it 
•will  please  you  to  see  her  there." 

The  old  gentleman  laid  his  hand  affectionately  on  EUlen's 
head,  and  told  her  she  was  welcome  to  come  and  go  when 
she  would ; — the  whole  house  was  hers. 

The  grave  kindness  and  tenderness  of  the  tone  and  action 
spoiled  Ellen's  breakfast.  She  could  not  look  at  any  body 
nor  hold  up  her  head  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 

As  Alioe  had  anticipated,  her  brother  was  called  to  take 
the  charge  of  a  church  at  Randolph,  and  at  the  same  time 
another  more  distant  was  ofiered  him.  He  refused  them 
both,  rightly  judging  that  his  place  for  the  present  was  at 
home.  But  the  call  from  Randolph  being  pressed  upon 
him  very  much,  he  at  length  agreed  to  preach  for  them 
during  the  winter;  riding  thither  for  the  purpose  every 
Satui^ay,  and  returning  to  Carra-carra  on  Monday. 

As  the  winter  wore  one,  a  grave  cheerfulne^^  %ti(A<^Q>^^\\3bs6 
hoiiteboid.    £iJen  little  thought  Vioni  iD»idBL  iteA>MilM(^  ^ 
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with  it.  She  never  heard  Margery  tell  her  husband,  whid 
she  oflen  did  with  great  aflfection,  ^^  that  that  blessed  ehild 
was  the  light  of  the  house/'  And  those  who  fUt  it  the 
most  said  nothing.  Ellen  was  sure,  indeed,  from  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Humphreys  spoke  to  her,  looked  at  her,  now 
and  then  laid  bis  hand  on  her  head,  and  sometimes^  very 
rarely,  kissed  her  forehead,  that  he  loved  her  and  loved  to 
see  her  about;  and  that  her  wish  of  supplying  Alice's  place 
was  in  some  little  measure  fulfilled.  Few  as  those  words 
and  looks  were,  they  said  more  to  Ellen  than  whole  dis- 
courses would  from  other  people :  the  least  of  them  glad- 
dened her  heart  with  the  feeling  that  she  was  a  comfort  to 
him.  But  she  never  know  how  much.  Deep  as^  the  gloom 
still  over  him  was,  Ellen  never  dreamed  how  much  deeper 
it  would  have  been,  but  for  the  little  figure  fKtting  round 
and  filling  up  the  vacancy ;  how  much  he  reposed  on  the 
gentle  look  of  affection,  the  pleasant  voice,  the  watchful 
thoughtfulness  that  never  lefl  any  thing  undone  thait  she 
could  do  for  his  pleasure.  Perhaps  he  did  not  know  it  him- 
self. She  was  not  sure  he  even  noticed  many  of  the  little 
things  she  daily  did  or  tried  to  do  for  him.  Always  silent 
and  reserved,  he  was  nK>re  so  now  than  ever ;  she  saw  him 
little,  and  w^v-^  seldom  long  at  a  time,  unless  wheit  they 
were  riding  to  church  together ;  he  was  always  in  his  study 
or  abroad.  But  the  trifles  she  thought  he  did  not  see  were 
noted  and  registered,  and  repaid  with  all  the  afiection  he 
had  to  give. 

As  for  Mr.  John,  it  never  eamo  into  EUleu's  head  to  think 
whether  she  was  a  comfort  to  him ;  he  was  a  comfort  to  ktt; 
she  looked  at  it  in  quite  another  point  of  view.  He  had 
gone  to  his  old  sleeping-room  up  stairs^  which  Margery  had 
settled  with  herself  he  would  make  his  study  ;  and  for  that 
he  had  taken  the  sitting-room.  This  was  Ellen's  study  too^ 
tjc>  she  was  constantly  with  him ;  and  of  the  quietest  she 
thouffht  her  movements  would  have  to  be. 

'^  What  are  you  stepping  so  softly  for  ?"  said  he,  one  day, 
(Atching  her  hand  as  she  was  passing  near  him. 

'*  You  were  busy — I  thought  you  were  busy,"  said  EHlan. 

"  And  what  then  1" 

"  I  was  afraid  of  dis^ibvo^  ^  wi." 

•'  You  never  diatuT\^  m«^r  wi^^i^^i— *  ^«^^»^ 
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it     Step  as  you  please,  and  do  not  shut  the  doors  carefully. 
I  see  you  and  hear  you  ;  but  without  any  disturbance." 

Ellen  found  it  was  so.  But  she  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule ;  other  people  disturbed  him,  as  she  had  one 
or  two  occasions  of  knowing. 

Of  one  thing  she  was  perfectly  sure,  whatever  he  might 
be  doing, — that  he  saw  and  heard  her ;  and  equally  sure 
that  il*  any  thing  were  not  right  she  should  sooner  or  later 
hear  of  it.  But  this  was  a  censorship  Ellen  rather  loved  than 
feared.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  never  misunderstood ;  in 
the  second,  however  ironical  and  severe  he  might  be  to 
others,  and  Ellen  knew  he  could  be  both  when  there  was 
occasion,  he  never  was  either  to  her.  With  great  plainness 
always,  but  with  an  equally  happy  choice  of  time  and  man- 
ner, he  either  said  or  looked  what  he  wished  her  to  under- 
stand. This  happened  indeed  only  about  comparative  trifles ; 
to  have  seriously  displeased  him,  Ellen  would  have  thought 
the  last  great  evil  that  could  fall  upon  her  in  this  world. 

One  day  Margery  came  into  the  room  with  a  paper  in 
her  hand. 

"  Miss  Ellen,"  said  she  in  a  low  tone, — "  here  is  Anthony 
Fox  again — he  has  brought  another  of  his  curious  letters 
that  he  wants  to  know  if  Miss  Ellen  will  be  so  good  as  to 
write  out  for  him  once  more.  He  says  he  is  ashamed  to 
trouble  you  so  much." 

Ellen  was  reading,  comfortably  ensconced  in  the  comer 
of  the  wide  sofa.  She  gave  a  glance,  a  most  ungratiRed 
one,  at  the  very  original  document  in  Margery's  hand.  Un- 
promising it  certainly  looked. 

"  AnoUier !  Dear  me ! — 1  wonder  if  there  isn't  somebody 
else  he  could  get  to  do  it  for  him,  Margery  ?  I  think  I  have 
had  my  share.  You  don't  know  what  a  piece  of  work  it  is, 
to  copy  out  one  of  those  scrawls.  It  takes  roe  ever  so  long 
in  the  first  place  to  find  what  he  has  written,  and  then  to 
put  it  so  that  any  one  else  can  make  sense  of  it — I've  got 
about  enough  of  it.  Don't  you  suppose  he  could  find  plen- 
ty  of  other  people  to  do  it  for  him  1 

"  I  don't  know.  Miss  Ellen, — I  suppose  he  could." 

"Then  ask  him,  do ;  won't  you,  Margery  ?  I'm  so  tired 
of  it !  and  this  is  the  third  one  \  and  I've  ^ot  something 
•lae  to  do.    Ask  him  if  there  ustft  %otcv^<A^  ^^^  ^^ 

VOL.  IT.  ^ 
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get  to  do  it ; — if  there  '  isn^t*  I  will ; — ^tell  him  I  am 
busy." 

Margery  withdrew  and  ElJen  buried  herself  again  in  her 
book.  Anthony  Fox  was  a  poor  Irishman,  whose  unoouth 
attempts  at  a  letter  Ellen  had  once  offered  to  write  out  and 
make  straight  for  him,  upon  hearing  Margery  tell  of  his 
lamenting  that  he  could  not  make  one  fit  to  send  home  to 
his  mother. 

Presently  Margery  came  in  again,  stopping  this  time  at 
the  table  which  Mr.  John  had  pushed  to  the  far  side  of  the 
room  to  get  away  from  the  fire. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  said, — "  I  am  ashamed  to 
be  so  troublesome, — but  this  Irish  body,  this  Anthony  Fox, 
has  begged  me,  and  I  didn^t  know  how  to  refuse  him,  to 
come  in  and  ask  for  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen  for  him,  sir, 
— he  wants  to  copy  a  letter, — if  Mr.  John  would  be  so  good ; 
a  quill  pen,  sir,  if  vou  please ;  he  c-innot  write  with  any  other." 

"  No,"  said  John  coolly.     ''  Ellen  will  do  it." 

Mai^ery  looked  in  some  doubt  from  the  table  to  the  sofa, 
but  Ellen  instantly  rose  up  and  with  a  burning  cheek  came 
forward  and  took  the  paper  from  the  hand  where  Margery 
still  held  it. 

**  Ask  him  to  wait  a  little  while,  Margery,"  she  said  hur- 
riedly,— "  V\\  do  it  as  soon  as  1  can, — tell  him  in  half  an  hour." 

It  was  not  a  very  easy  nor  quick  job.  Ellen  worked  at  it 
patiently,  and  finished  it  well  by  the  end  of  the  half  hour; 
though  with  a  burning  cheek  still ;  and  a  dimness  over  her 
eyes  frequently  obliged  her  to  stop  till  she  could  clear  them. 
It  was  done,  and  she  carried  it  out  to  the  kitchen  herself. 

The  poor  man's  thanks  were  very  warm ;  but  that  was 
not  what  Ellen  wanted.  She  oould  not  rest  till  she  had  got 
another  word  from  her  brother.  He  was  busy ;  bhe  dared 
not  speak  to  him  ;  she  sat  fidgeting  and  uneasy  in  the  comer 
of  the  sofa  till  it  was  time  to  get  ready  for  riding.  She 
had  plenty  of  time  to  make  up  her  mind  about  iS»  right 
and  the  wrong  of  her  own  conduct. 

During  the  ride  he  was  just  as  usual,  and  she  began  to 

think  he  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  more  on  the  matter. 

Pleasant  talk  and  pleasant  exercise  had  almost  driyen  it  oat 

of  her  head,  when  as  they  were  walking  their  horsea  OTer  a 

^^Wal  plaoe,  he  suddenly  \>«^«iA^ 
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"  By  the  by,  you  are  too  busy,  Ellie,"  said  he.  "  Whitih 
of  your  studies  shall  we  cut  oflT?" 

"  Please^  Mr.  John,"  said  Ellen  blushing, — **  don't  say  any 
thing  about  that !  I  was  not  studying  at  all — I  was  just 
amusing  myself  with  a  book — I  was  only  selfish  and  lazy." 

"  Ofdy — ^I  would  rather  you  were  too  busy,  Ellie." 

Ellen's  eyes  filled. 

"  I  was  wrong,"  she  said, — "  I  knew  it  at  the  time, — at 
least  as  soon  as  you  spoke  I  knew  it;  and  a  little  before ; — 
I  was  Y&ry  wrong !" 

And  his  keen  eye  saw  that  the  confession  was  not  out  of 
compliment  to  him  merely ;  it  came  from  the  heart. 

"  You  are  right  now,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  But  how  are 
your  reins  1" 

Ellen's  heart  was  at  rest  again. 

"01  forgot  them,"  said  she  gayly, — "  I  was  thinking  ol 
something  else." 

"  You  must  not  talk  when  you  are  riding,  unless  you  can 
contrive  to  manage  two  things  at  once ;  and  no  more  lose 
command  of  your  horse  than  you  would  of  yourself." 

Ellen's  eye  met  his  with  all  the  contrition,  afl^ion,  and 
ingenuousness  that  even  he  wished  to  see  there ;  and  they 
put  their  horses  to  the  canter. 

This  winter  was  in  many  ways  a  very  precious  one  to 
Ellen.  French  gave  her  now  no  trouble ;  she  was  a  clever 
arithmetician ;  she  knew  geography  admirably,  and  was  tol- 
erably at  home  in  both  English  and  American  history ;  the 
way  was  cleared  for  the  course  of  improvement  in  which  her 
brother's  hand  led  and  helped  her.  He  put  her  into  Latin; 
carried  on  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  they  had  begun 
the  year  before,  and  which  with  lus  instructions  was  perfectly 
delightful  to  Ellen ;  he  gave  her  some  works  of  stronger 
reading  than  she  had  yet  tried,  besides  histories  in  French 
and  English,  and  higher  branches  of  arithmetic.  These 
things  were  not  crowded  together  so  as  to  fatigue,  nor  hur- 
ried through  so  as  to  overload.  Carefully  and  thoroughly 
she  was  obliged  to  put  her  mind  through  every  subject  they 
entered  upon ;  and  just  at  that  age,  opening  as  her  under- 
standing was,  it  grappled  eagerly  with  all  that  he  gave  her, 
as  well  from  love  to  learning  as  from  love  to  him.  In  read- 
ing  too,  she  began  to  take  new  aiv&«(txoiv(^<iiA!^Xi.  ^  ^^ 
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two  or  three  new  English  perioilieals,  which  John  sent  for 
on  purpose  for  her,  were  mines  of  pleasure  to  Ellen.  There 
was  no  fiction  in  them  either ;  they  were  as  full  of  instruction 
as  of  interest.  At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  in  her  in^ 
tervals  of  business,  Ellen  might  be  seen  with  one  of  these  in 
her  hand ;  nestled  among  the  cushions  of  the  sofa,  or  on  a 
little  bench  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace  in  the  twilight,  where 
she  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  blaze,  which  she  loved  to 
read  by  as  well  as  ever.  Sorrowful  remembrances  were 
then  flown,  all  things  present  were  out  of  view,  and  Ellen's 
face  was  dreamingly  hiippy. 

It  was  well  there  was  always  somebody  by,  who  whatever 
he  might  himself  be  doing,  never  lost  sight  of  her.  If  ever 
Ellen  was  in  danger  of  bending  too  long  over  her  studies  or 
indulging  herself  too  much  in  the  sofa-comer,  she  was  sure 
to  be  broken  oflf  to  take  an  hour  or  two  of  smart  exercise, 
riding  or  walking,  or  to  recite  some  lesson  (and  their  reci- 
tations were  very  lively  things),  or  to  read  aloud,  or  to  talk. 
Sometimes  if  he  saw  that  she  seemed  to  be  drooping  or  a 
little  sad,  he  would  come  and  sit  down  by  her  side  or  call 
her  to  his,  find  out  what  she  was  thinking  about ;  and  then, 
instead  of  slurring  it  over,  talk  of  it  fairly  and  set  it  before 
her  in  such  a  light  that  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  it  again 
gloomily,  for  that  day  at  least.  Sometimes  he  took  other 
ways ;  but  never  when  he  was  present  allowed  her  long  to 
look  weary  or  sorrowful.  He  often  read  to  her,  and  every 
day  made  her  read  aloud  to  him.  This  Ellen  disliked  very 
much  at  fir^t,  and  ended  with  as  much  liking  it.  She  had 
an  admirable  teacher.  He  taught  her  how  to  manage  her 
voice  and  how  to  manage  the  language ;  in  both  which  he 
excelled  himself,  and  was  determined  that  she  should ;  and 
besides  this  their  reading  oflen  led  to  talking  that  Ellen  de- 
lighted in.  Always  when  he  was  making  copies  for  her  she 
read  to  him,  and  once  at  any  rate  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Every  day  when  the  weather  would  permit,  the  Black 
Prince  and  the  Brownie  with  their  respective  riders  might 
be  seen  abroad  in  the  country  far  and  wide.  In  the  course 
of  their  rides  Ellen's  horsemanship  was  diligently  perfected. 
V^ery  often  their  tumuig-place  was  on  the  top  of  the  Oat's 
back,  and  the  horses  had  a  rest  and  Mrs.  Vawso  a  visit  b^ 
fore  they  went  down  «y|]ilai.    TW3  Va^I  Ic^vvsL  ^'^ks  too,  by 
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hill  and  dale ;  pleasantly  silent  or  pleasantly  talkative, — all 
pleasant  to  Ellen ! 

Her  only  lonely  or  sorrowful  time  was  when  John  wai 
gone  to  Randolph.  It  began  early  Saturday  morning,  and 
perhaps  ended  with  Sunday  night ;  for  all  Monday  was  hope 
and  expectation.  Even  Saturday  she  had  not  much  time 
to  mope ;  that  was  the  day  for  her  great  week's  mending. 
When  John  was  gone  and  her  morning  affairs  were  out  of 
the  way,  Ellen  brought  out  her  work-basket,  and  esUib- 
lished  herself  on  the  sofa  for  a  quiet  day's  sewing  without  the 
least  fear  of  interruption.  But  sewing  did  not  always  hinder 
thinking.  And  then  certainly  the  room  did  seem  very  empty, 
and  very  still ;  and  the  clock,  which  she  never  heard  the 
rest  of  the  week,  kept  ticking  an  ungracious  reminder  that 
she  was  alone.  Ellen  would  sometimes  forget  it  in  the  in- 
tense interest  of  some  nice  little  piece  of  repair  which  must 
be  exquisitely  done  in  a  wristband  or  a  glove  ;  and  then  per- 
haps Margery  would  softly  open  the  door  and  come  in. 

"  Miss  Ellen,  dear,  you're  lonesome  enough  ;  isn't  there 
something  I  can  do  for  you  ?  I  can't  rest  for  thinking  of 
your  being  here  all  by  yourself." 

*'  O  never  mind,  Margery,"  said  Ellen  smiling, — "  I  am 
doing  very  well.  I  am  living  in  hopes  of  Monday.  Come 
and  look  here,  Margery, — how  will  that  do  1 — don't  you 
think  I  am  learning  to  mend  ]" 

"  It's  beautiful,  Miss  Ellen !  I  can't  make  out  how  you've 
learned  so  quick.  I'll  tell  Mr.  John  some  time  who  does 
these  things  for  him." 

*'  No,  indeed,  Margery !  don't  you.  Please  not,  Margery. 
I  like  to  do  it  very  much  indeed,  but  I  don't  want  he  should 
know  it,  nor  Mr.  Humphreys.  Now  you  won't,  Margery, 
will  you  ?" 

"Miss  Ellen,  dear,  I  wouldn't  do  the  least  little  thing  as 
would  be  worrisome  to  you  for  the  whole  world.  Aren't 
you  tired  sitting  here  all  alone  ]" 

"O  sometimes,  a  little,"  said  Ellen  sighing.  "I  can't 
help  that,  you  know." 

"  I  feel  it  even  out  there  in  the  kitchen,"  said  Margery  ; — 
"  I  feel  it  lonesome  hearing  the  house  so  still ;  I  miss  the  want 
of  Mr.  John's  step  up  and  down  the  room.     How  fond  h^ 
js  of  walking  so,  to  be  surel     Hovy  do  "^ovl  vc«K\aJ^^Ji^*k 
VOL,   IL  ^« 
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Ellen,  with  lim  making  his  study  here  ?  don^t  you  ha^o  to 
keep  uncommon  quiet  V 

"  No,"  said  Ellen, — "  no  quieter  than  I  like.  I  do  just  as 
1  have  a  mind  to." 

"  1  thought,  to  be  sure,"  said  Margery,  *'  he  would  have 
*taken  up  stairs  for  his  study,  or  the  next  room,  one  or  toother ; 
he  used  to  be  mighty  particular  in  old  times ;  he  didn't  like 
to  have  any  body  round  when  he  was  busy  ;  but  I  am  glad 
he  is  altered  however ;  it  is  better  for  you.  Miss  Ellen,  dear, 
though  1  didn't  know  how  you  was  ever  going  to  make  out 
at  first." 

Ellen  thought  for  a  minute,  w^hen  Margery  was  gone, 
whether  it  could  be  that  John  was  putting  a  foroe  upon  his 
liking  for  her  sake,  bearing  her  presefic^  when  he  would 
rather  have  been  without  it.  But  she  thought  of  it  only  a 
minute ;  she  was  sure,  when  she  recollected  herself  that 
however  it  happened,  she  was  no  hindrance  to  him  in  any 
kind  of  work ;  that  she  went  out  and  came  in,  and  as  he 
had  said,  he  saw  and  heard  her  without  any  disturbanoe. 
Besides  he  had  said  so ;  and  that  was  enough. 

Saturday  evening  she  generally  contrived  to  busy  herself 
in  her  books.  But  when  Sunday  morning  came  with  its 
calmness  and  brightness ;  when  the  business  of  the  week  was 
put  away,  and  quietness  abroad  and  at  home  invited  to  reo- 
ollection,  then  Ellen's  thoughts  went  back  to  old  times, 
and  then  she  missed  the  calm  sweet  face  that  had  agreed  so 
well  with  the  day.  She  missed  her  in  the  mornings  wiken 
the  early-  sun  streamed  in  through  the  empty  room.  She 
missed  her  at  the  breakfast-table,  where  John  was  not  to 
take  her  place.  On  the  ride  to  church,  where  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys was  now  her  silent  companion,  and  every  tree  in  the 
road  and  every  opening  in  the  landscape  seemed  to  oall  for 
Alice  to  see  it  with  her.  Very  mudi  she  missed  her  in 
church.  The  empty  seat  beside  her, — the  unused  hymn- 
book  on  the  shelf, — the  want  of  her  sweet  voice  in  the 
singing, — oh  how  it  went  to  Ellen's  heart.  And  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys' grave  steadfast  look  and  tone  kept  it  in  her  mind; 
she  saw  it  was  in  his.  Those  Sunday  mornings  tried  £llen« 
At  first  they  were  bitterly  sad;  her  tears  used  to  flow 
abundantly  whenever  they  oould  unseen.  Time  ac^lkeDed 
""^isAeh'ng. 
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Wa;1e  Mr.  Humphreys  went  on  to  his  second  service  in 
the  village  beyond,  Ellen  stayed  at  Carra-carra  and  tried  to 
teach  a  Sunday  school.  She  determined  as  far  as  she  could 
to  supply  beyond  the  home  circle  the  loss  that  was  not  felt 
only  there.  She  was  able  however  to  gather  together  but 
her  own  four  children  whom  she  had  constantly  taught  from 
the  beginning,  and  two  others.  The  rest  were  scattered.  : 
After  her  lunch,  which  having  no  companion  but  Margery 
was  now  a  short  one,  Ellen  went  next  to  the  two  old  women 
that  Alice  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
reading,  and  what  Ellen  called  preaching.  These  poor  old 
people  had  sadly  lamented  the  loss  of  the  faithful  friend 
whose  place  they  never  expected  to  see  supplied  in  this 
world,  and  whose  kindness  had  constantly  sweetened  their 
lives  with  one  great  pleasure  a  week.  Ellen  felt  afraid  to 
take  so  much  upon  herself,  as  to  try  to  do  for  them  what 
Alice  had  done ;  however  she  resolved  ;  and  at  the  very  first 
attempt  their  gratitude  and  joy  far  overpaid  her  for  the  effort 
she  had  made.  Practice  and  the  motive  she  had,  soon  en- 
abled Ellen  to  remember  and  repeat  faithfully  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Humphreys'  morning  sermon.  Reading  the 
Bible  to  Mrs.  Blockson  was  easy ;  she  had  often  done  that ; 
and  to  repair  the  loss  of  Alice's  pleasant  comments  and  ex- 
planations  she  bethought  her  of  her  Pilgrim's  Progress.  To 
tier  delight  the  old  woman  heard  it  greedily,  and  seemed  to 
take  great  comfort  in  it ;  often  referring  to  what  Ellen  had 
read  before  and  begging  to  hear  such  a  piece  over  again. 
Ellen  generally  went  home  pretty  thoroughly  tired,  yet  feel- 
ing happy  ;  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  still  &r  overbalanced 
the  pains. 

Sunday  evening  was  another  lonely  time ;  Ellen  spent  it 
as  best  she  could.  Sometimes  with  her  Bible  and  prayer, 
and  then  she  ceased  to  be  lonely ;  sometimes  with  so  many 
pleasant  thoughts  that  had  sprung  up  out  of  the  emplov- 
ments  of  the  morning  that  she  could  not  be  sorrowftil ; 
sometimes  she  could  not  help  being  both.  In  any  case,  she 
was  very  apt  when  the  darkness  fell  to  take  to  singing 
hymns ;  and  it  grew  to  be  a  habit  with  Mr.  Humphreys 
when  he  heard  her  to  come  out  of  his  study  and  lie  down 
upon  the  sofa  and  listen,  suffering  no  light  m  tbft  toom.  Wt 
that  of  the  fire.     Elle  i  never  waa  \)e\X«t  ^<^»a«^^8MKCL^^^^M». 
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her  Suuday  evenings  were  spent  so.  She  sung  with  won- 
derful pleasure  when  she  sung  for  him ;  and  she  made  it  her 
business  to  iill  her  memory  with  all  the  beautiful  hymns  she 
ever  knew  or  could  find,  or  that  he  liked  particularly. 

With  the  first  opening  of  her  eyes  on  Monday  morning 
came  the  thought,  "  John  will  be  at  home  to-day  !"  That 
was  enough  to  carry  Ellen  pleasantly  through  whatever  the 
day  might  bring.  She  generally  kept  her  mending  of  stock- 
ings for  Monday  morning,  because  with  that  thought  in  her 
head  she  did  not  mind  any  thing.  She  had  no  visits  from 
Margery  on  Monday ;  but  Ellen  sang  over  her  work,  sprang 
about  with  happy  energy,  and  studied  her  hardest ;  for  John 
in  what  he  expected  her  to  do  made  no  calculations  for  work 
of  which  he  knew  nothing.  He  was  never  at  home  till  late 
in  the  day ;  and  when  Ellen  had  done  all  she  had  to  do,  and 
set  the  supper-table  with  punctilious  care,  and  a  face  of  busy 
happiness  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  see  if  there  had 
been  any  one  to  look  at  it,  she  would  take  what  happened  to 
be  the  favourite  book  and  plant  herself  near  the  glass  door ; 
like  a  very  epicure,  to  enjoy  both  the  present  and  the  future 
at  once.  Even  then  the  present  oflen  made  her  forget 
the  future ;  she  would  be  lost  in  her  book,  perhaps  hunting 
the  elephant  in  India  or  fighting  Nelson's  battles  over  again, 
and  the  first  news  she  would  have  of  what  she  had  set  her- 
self there  to  watch  tor  would  be  the  click  of  the  door-look  or 
a  tap  on  the  glass,  for  the  horse  was  almost  always  left  at 
the  further  door.  Back  then  she  came,  from  India  or  the 
Nile ;  down  went  the  book ;  Ellen  had  no  more  thought 
but  for  what  was  before  her. 

For  the  rest  of  that  evening  the  measure  of  Ellen's  happi- 
ness was  full.  It  did  not  matter  whether  John  were  in  a 
talkative  or  a  thoughtful  mood ;  whether  he  spoke  to  her  and 
looked  at  her  or  not ;  it  was  pleasure  enough  to  feel  that  he 
^as  there.  She  was  perfectly  satisfied  merely  to  dt  down 
near  him,  though  she  did  not  get  a  word  by  the  hour  to> 
gether. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Ne  In  all  the  welkin  waa  no  cloud. 

OHAVoaa. 


ONE  Monday  evening,  John  being  tired,  was  resting  in  the 
corner  of  the  sofa.  The  silence  had  lasted  a  long  time. 
Ellen  thought  so,  and  standing  near,  she  by  and  by  put  her 
hand  gently  into  one  of  his  which  he  was  thoughtfully  pass- 
ing through  the  locks  of  his  hair.  Her  hand  was  clasped 
immediately,  and  quitting  his  abstracted  look  he  asked  what 
she  had  been  doing  that  day  1  Elleh^s  thoughts  went  back 
to  toes  of  stockings  and  a  long  rent  in  her  dress ;  she  merely 
answered,  smiling,  that  she  had  been  busy. 

"  Too  busy,  I'm  afraid.  Come  round  Here  and  sit  down. 
What  have  you  been  busy  about?" 

Ellen  never  thought  of  trying  to  evade  a  question  of  his. 
She  coloured  and  hesitated.    He  did  not  press  it  any  further. 

^'  Mr.  John,"  said  Ellen,  when  the  silence  seemed  to  have 
set  in  again, — "  there  is  something  I  have  been  wanting  to 
ask  you  this  great  while," — 

'*  Why  hasn't  it  been  asked  this  great  while  1" 

*^  1  didn't  quite  like  to ; — I  didn't  know  what  you  would 
say  to  it." 

*'  I  am  sorry  I  am  at  all  terrible  to  you,  Ellie." 

"  Why  you  are  not !"  said  Ellen,  laughing, — "  how  you 
talk  !  but  I  don't  much  like  to  ask  people  things." 

*•  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  he  smiling ; — "  my  mem  • 
ory  rather  seems  to  say  that  you  ask  things  pretty  often." 

"  Ah  yes, — those  things, — but  I  mean — I  don't  like  to 
ask  things  when  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  people  will  like  it." 

"You  are  right,  certainly,  tc  hesitate  when  you  are 
doulAfiil  in  such  a  matter ;  but  it  Is  best  not  to  be  dovib^C\\\ 
when  I  am  conof»med," 
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"  Well,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  wished  very  mudi — ^!  was  going 
t.  ask — if  you  would  have  any  objection  to  let  me  read  one 
ot  your  sermons." 

*'  None  in  the  world,  Ellie,"  said  he,  smiling, — "  but  they 
have  never  been  written  yet." 

"  Not  written !" 

"  No — there  is  all  I  had  to  guide  me  yesterday.** 

"  A  half  sheet  of  paper ! — and  only  written  on  one  side ! 
— 0  I  can  make  notbSng  of  this.  What  is  thuf — Hebrew r 

"  Shorthand." 

*'  And  is  that  all !  I  cannot  understand  it,"  said  Ellen, 
sighing  as  she  gave  back  the  paper. 

"  What  if  you  were  to  go  with  me  next  time  1  Hiey 
want  to  see  you  very  much  at  Ventnor." 

"  So  do  I  want  to  see  them,"  said  Ellen  ; — "  very  much 
indeed." 

*^  Mrs.  Marshman  sent  a  most  earnest  request  by  me  that 
you  would  come  to  her  the  next  time  I  go  to  Randolph." 

Ellen  gave  the  matter  a  very  serious  consideration ;  if 
one  might  judge  by  her  face. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  it  1" 

"  1  should  like  to  go — very  much,"  said  EUen,  slowly, — 
"  but"— 

^'  But  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  pleasant  ?" 

'*No,  no,"  said  Ellen  laughing, — "1  don't  mean  that; 
but  I  think  I  would  rather  not." 

"  Why  ]" 

"  O — \  have  some  reasons.". 

*'  You  must  give  me  very  good  ones,  or  I  think  1  shall 
overrule  your  decision,  Ellie." 

"  1  have  very  good  ones, — plenty  of  them,— only" — 

A  glance,  somewhat  comical  in  its  keenness,  overturned 
Ellen's  hesitation. 

'^  I  have  indeed,"  said  she,  laughing, — '*  only  I  did  not 
want  to  tell  you.  The  reason  why  I  didn't  wiflh  to  go  waa 
because  I  thought  1  should  be  missed.  You  don't  know  how 
much  I  miss  you,"  said  she  with  tears  in  her  c^es. 

*'That  is  what  I  was  afraid  of!  Your  reasons  make 
against  you,  Ellie." 

''  I  hope  not ; — ^I  don't  think  they  ou^t" 

"  But  Ellie,  I  am  vwy  mwt^  m-^  \%>Qi«r  ^w\^  Tiadent 
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you  OQoe  or  twice  than  have  you  want  what  would  be  good 
for  you." 

*'  I  know  that !  1  am  sure  of  that ;  but  that  don't  alter 
my  feeling,  you  know.     And  besides — ^that  isn't  all." 

"  Who  else  will  miss  you  1" 

Ellen's  quick  look  seemed  to  say  that  he  knew  too  much 
already,  and  that  she  did  not  wish  him  to  know  more.  He 
did  not  repeat  the  question,  but  Ellen  felt  that  her  secret 
was  no  longer  entirely  her  own. 

"  And  what  do  you  do,  Ellie,  when  you  feel  lonely  1"  he 
went  on  presently. 

Ellen's  eyes  watered  at  the  tone  in  which  these  words 
were  spoken  ;  she  answered,  "  Different  things." 

'^  The  best  remedy  for  it  is  prayer.  In  seeking  the  face 
of  our  best  friend  we  forget  the  loss  of  others.  That  is  what 
I  try,  Ellie,  when  I  feel  alone ; — do  you  try  it?"  said  he, 
softly. 

Ellen  looked  up ;  she  could  not  well  speak  at  tUiat  mo- 
ment. 

^^  There  is  an  antidote  in  that  for  every  trouble.  You 
know  who  said,  '  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger, 
and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst.' " 

"  It  troubles  me,"  said  he  after  a  pause, — "  to  leave  you 
so  much  alone.  I  don't  know  that  it  were  not  best  to  take 
you  with  me  every  week." 

"  O  no !"  said  Ellen,—"  don't  think  of  me.  I  don't  mind 
it  indeed.  1  do  not  always  feel  so — sometimes, — ^but  I  get 
along  very  well;  and  1  would  rather  stay  here,  indeed  I 
would.  I  am  always  happy  as  soon  as  Monday  morning 
comes." 

He  rose  up  suddenly  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"  Mr.  John"— 

"  What,  Ellie  T 

"  I  do  sometimes  seek  His  face  very  much  when  I  cannot 
find  it." 

She  hid  her  face  in  the  sofa-cushion.  He  was  silent  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  stopped  his  walk. 

"  There  is  something  wrong  then  with  you,  Ellie,"  ha  said 
gently.  *'  How  has  it  been  through  the  wefckl  l€  ^om.  <»sv 
let  day  after  day  pass  without  Temwu>awx\%'*50>\x\«5B^.^r«ft^   , 


'■  lliivu  jiju  satiud  lliat  c 
Ellie  ?" 

She  weepingly  answered  y< 
up  And  down. 

"Will  you  promise  me,  I 
shall  be  possible,  you  will  give 
ness? — whBtcver  else  may  be 

Ellen  promised  ;  and  then  m 
tinued  their  walk  through  the 
and  the  servants  came  in.  He 
Ellen  never  forgot. 

No  more  was  said  at  that  tin 
nor.  But  a  week  or  two  after, 
get  all  her  private  afTairs  arrange 
they  need  not  expect  to  see  her  i 
was  )toing  to  take  her  with  him. 
up  his  mind,  Ellen  said  nothing  i 
now  that  the  decision  was  taken  f 
to  go.  She  arranged  every  thin 
ready  Saturday  morning  to  set 

They  went  in  the  sieigh.  In  a 
Ellen  enjoyed  every  thing  exceei 
Ventnor  in  s«vp>-i ' 
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doubt  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  in  bringing  her.  Ho 
went  in  but  a  moment  at  Ventnor,  and  leaving  her  there, 
proceeded  himself  to  Randolph. 

Ellen  was  received  as  a  precious  lending  that  must  bo 
taken  the  greatest  care  of  imd  enjoyed  as  much  as  possible 
while  one  has  it.  Mrs.  Marshman  and  Mrs.  Chauncey 
treated  her  as  if  she  had  been  their  own  child.  Ellen  Chaun- 
cey overwhelmed  her  with  joyful  caresses,  and  could  scarce- 
ly let  her  out  of  her  arms  by  night  or  by  day.  She  was 
more  than  ever  Mr.  Marshman's  pet ;  but  indeed  she  was 
well  petted  by  all  the  femily.     It  was  a  very  happy  visit. 

Even  Sunday  left  nothing  to  wish  for.  To  her  great  juy 
not  only  Mrs.  Chauncey  went  with  her  in  the  morning  to 
hear  her  brother  (for  his  church  was  not  the  one  the  family 
attended),  but  the  carriage  was  ordered  in  the  afternoon  also ; 
and  Mrs.  Chauncey  and  her  daughter  and  Miss  Sophia  went 
with  her  again.  When  they  returned,  Miss  Sophia,  who  had 
taken  a  very  great  fancy  to  her,  brought  her  into  her  own 
room  and  made  her  lie  down  with  her  upon  the  bed,  thouij^h 
Ellen  insisted  she  was  not  tired. 

'•  Well  you  ought  to  be,  if  you  are  not,"  said  the  lady. 
"  /  am.     Keep  away,  Ellen  Chauncey — you  can't  be  any 
where  without  talking.     You  can  live  without  Ellen  for  half 
an  hour,  can't  ye  ?     Leave  us  a  little  while  in  quiet." 

Ellen  for  her  part  w^as  quite  willing  to  be  quiet.  But  Miss 
Sophia  was  not  sleepy,  and  it  soon  appeared  had  no  inten- 
tion of  being  silent  herself. 

"Well  how  do  you  like  your  brother  in  the  pulpit  ?"  she 
began. 

"  \  like  him  anywhere,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen  smiling  a  very 
unequivocal  smile. 

"I  thought  he  would  have  come  here  with  you  last  night ; 
— it  is  very  mean  of  him  !  He  never  comes  near  us ;  he 
always  goes  to  some  wretched  little  lodging  or  place  in  the 
town  there  ; — ^always  ;  never  so  much  as  looks  at  Ventnor, 
unless  sometimes  he  may  stop  for  a  minute  at  the  door." 

"  He  said  he  would  come  here  to-night,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Amazing  condescending  of  him !  However,  he  isn't  like 
anybody  else ;  I  suppose  we  must  not  judge  him  by  com- 
mon rules.     How  is  Mr.  Humphreys,  Ellen'?" 

'1  don't  know,  ma'am,"  sau\E,\kt\, — ^'*'\V\^>Msx^\.viV^'%. 
VOL,  II.  W 
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he  doesn't  say  much.  I  think  he  is  rather  more  cheerful— 
if  any  thing — than  I  expected  he  would  be." 

"  And  how  do  you  get  along  there,  poor  child !  with  only 
two  such  grave  people  about  you  ?" 

"  I  get  along  very  well,  ma'am,"  said  Ellen,  with  what 
Miss  Sophia  thought  a  somewhat  curious  smile. 

"  I  believe  you  will  grow  to  be  as  sober  as  the  rest  of 
them,"  said  she.     "  How  does  Mr.  John  behave  ?" 

Ellen  turned  so  indubitably  curious  a  look  upon  her  at 
this  that  Miss  Sophia  half  laughed  and  went  on. 

"  Mr.  Humphreys  was  not  always  as  silent  and  reserved 
as  he  is  now;  I  remember  him  when  he  was  different; — 
though  I  don't  think  he  ever  was  much  like  bis  son.  Did 
you  ever  hear  about  it  ?" 

"  About  what,  ma'am  ?" 

"  O  all  about  his  coming  to  this  country,  and  what  brought 
him  to  Carra-carra  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  My  father,  you  see,  had  come  out  long  before,  but  the 
two  families  had  been  always  very  intimate  in  England,  and 
it  was  kept  up  aflcr  he  came  away.  He  was  a  particular 
friend  of  an  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Humphreys ;  his  estate  and 
my  grandfather's  lay  very  near  each  other;  and  besides, 
there  wore  other  things  that  drew  them  to  each  other; — ^he 
married  my  aunt,  for  one.  My  father  made  several  jour- 
neys back  and  forth  in  the  course  of  years,  and  so  kept 
up  his  attachment  to  the  whole  family,  you  know  ;  and  he 
became  very  desirous  to  get  Mr.  Humphreys  over  here, 
— this  Mr.  Humphreys,  you  know.  He  was  the  younger 
brother — younger  brothers  in  England  generally  have  little 
or  nothing ;  but  you  don't  know  any  thing  about  that,  Ellen. 
He  hadn't  any  thing  then  but  his  living,  and^hat  was  a  small 
one ;  he  had  some  property  lefl  him  though,  just  before  he 
came  to  America." 

"But  Miss  Sophia" — Ellen  hesitated, — "Are  you  sure 
thev  would  like  I  should  hear  all  this?" 

"  Why  yes,  child  ! — of  course  they  would ;  every  body 
>ws  it.     Some  things  made  Mr.  Humphreys  as  willing 

leave  England  about  that  time  as  my  father  was  to  have 
An  excoWenl  sxIubAacwi  -««»  o^t^Vixxsv  v\  one  of  the 
institution*  V\eT^,  «aA  ^^  ^^^  ^'^'^*   '^N^afiS^  iiw2Kfiw-Aak 
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me  see — I  was  just  twelve  years  old  and  Alice  was  one  year 
younger.  She  and  I  were  just  like  sistei*s  always  from  that 
time.  We  lived  near  together,  and  saw  each  other  every 
day,  and  our  two  families  were  just  like  one.  But  they 
were  liked  by  every  body.  Mrs.  Humphreys  was  a  very 
fine  person, — very ;  oh  very !  I  never  saw  any  woman  I 
admired  more.  Her  death  almost  killed  her  husband ;  and 
I  think  Alice — I  don't  know  !-J-there  isn't  the  least  sign  of 
delicate  health  about  Mr.  Humphreys  nor  Mr.  John, — not 
the  slightest,  —  nor  about  Mrs.  Humphreys  either.  She 
was  a  very  fine  woman !" 

"  How  long  ago  did  she  die  f*  said  Ellen. 

"  Five, — six,  seven, — seven  years  ago.  Mr.  John  had 
been  left  in  England  till  a  little  before.  Mr.  Humphreys 
was  never  the  same  after  that.  He  wouldn't  hold  his  pro- 
fessorship any  longer ;  he  couldn't  bear  society ;  he  just 
went  and  buried  himself  at  Carra-carra.  That  was  a  little 
after  we  came  here." 

How  much  all  this  interested  Ellen  !  She  was  glad  how- 
ever when  Miss  Sophia  seemed  to  have  talked  herself  out, 
for  she  wanted  very  much  to  think  over  John's  sermon. 
And  as  Miss  Sophia  happily  fell  into  a  doze  soon  after,  she 
had  a  long  quiet  time  for  it,  till  it  grew  dark,  and  Ellen 
Chauncey  whose  impatience  could  hold  no  longer  came  to 
seek  her. 

John  came  in  the  evening.  Ellen's  patience  and  polite- 
ness were  severely  tried  in  the  course  of  it;  for  while  she 
longed  exceedingly  to  hear  what  her  brother  and  the  older 
members  of  the  family  were  talking  about, — animated, 
delightful  conversation  she  was  sure, — Ellen  Chauncey  de- 
tained her  in  another  part  of  the  room ;  and  for  a  good  part 
of  the  evening  she  had  to  bridle  her  impatience,  and  attend 
to  what  she  did  not  care  about.  She  did  it,  and  Ellen 
Giauncey  did  not  suspect  it ;  and  at  last  she  found  means 
to  draw  both  her  and  herself  near  the  larger  group.  But 
they  seemed  to  have  got  through  what  they  were  talking 
about ;  there  was  a  lull.  Ellen  waited ;  and  hoped  they 
would  begin  again. 

"You  had  a  full  church  this  afternoon,  Mr.  John.^"  said 
Miss  Sophia, 
He  bowed  grave] y. 
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''Did  you  know  whom  you  had  among  your  auditors t 

the and were  there ;"  naming  some  distinguished 

strangers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"1  think  1  saw  them." 

"  You  '  think'  you  did !  Is  that  an  excess  of  pride  or»an 
excess  of  modesty  ?  Now  do  be  a  reasonable  creature,  and 
confess  that  you  are  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure  and  honour 
of  addressing  such  an  audience!" 

Ellen  saw  something  like  a  flash  of  contempt,  for  an  in- 
stant in  his  face,  instantly  succeeded  by  a  smile. 

"  Honestly,  Miss  Sophia,  I  was  much  more  interested  in 
an  old  woman  that  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs." 

"  Tliat  old  thing!"  said  Miss  Sophia. 

"1  saw  her,"  said  Mrs.  Chauncey ; — "poor  old  creature! 
she  seemed  most  deeply  attentive  when  1  looked  at  her." 

"  /  saw  her !"  cried  Ellen  Chauncev, — "  and  the  tears 
were  running  down  her  cheeks  several  times." 

"  I  didn't  see  her,"  said  Ellen  Montgomery,  as  John's  eye 
met  hers.     He  smiled. 

"But  do  you  mean  to  say,"  continued  Miss  Sophia,  "  that 
you  are  absolutely  careless  as  to  who  hears  you  ?" 

"  I  have  always  one  hearer,  Miss  Sophia,  of  so  much  dig- 
nity, that  it  sinks  the  rest  into  great  insignificance." 

"  That  is  a  rebuke,"  said  Miss  Sophia ; — **  but  neverthe- 
less I  shall  tell  you  that  I  liked  you  very  much  this  after- 


noon." 


lie  was  silent. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  tell  me  next,"  said  the  young  lady 
laughing,  "  that  you  are  sorry  to  hear  me  say  so." 

"  I  am,"  said  he  gravely. 

"VVhy?--may  I  askl" 

"  You  show  me  that  I  have  quite  &iled  in  my  aim,  so  fiur 
at  least  as  one  of  my  hearers  was  concerned." 

"  How  do  vou  know  that  ?" 

"  Do  you  remember  what  Louis  the  Fourteenth  said  to 
Massillon  ? — Mon  pere,  j'ai  entendu  plusieurs  grands  ora- 
teurs  dans  ma  chapelle ;  j'en  ai  ete  fort  content :  pour  voua^ 
toutes  les  fois  que  je  vous  ai  entendu,  j'ai  6t^  tres  m6oon- 
tent  de  moi-meme !" 

Ei  1  en  smiled .    'NWaa  ^"^Yav^  ^«&  «\<«2l\.  ^<Qi^  vol  kurtttQt. 

"Then  vou  reaWy  m«aKLXo>*^vMA««^*y!A,^5Mix^^gi«^^ 
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you  fail  of  your  aim,  as  you  say,  you  do  not  care  a  straw 
what  people  think  of  you  1'' 

*'  As  I  would  take  a  bankrupt's  promissory  note  in  lieu 
of  told  gold.  It  gives  me  small  gratification,  Miss  Sophia 
— very  small  indeed, — to  see  the  bowing  head  of  the  grain 
that  yet  my  sickle  cannot  reach/' 

"  1  agree  with  you  most  heartily,"'  said  Mr.  George  Marsh- 
man.  The  conversation  dropped ;  and  the  two  gentlemen 
began  another  in  an  under  tone,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
floor  together. 

The  next  morning,  not  sorrowfully,  Ellen  entered  the 
sleigh  again  and  they  set  off  homewards. 

"  What  a  sober  little  piece  that  is,"  said  Mr.  Howard. 

"  O ! — sober !"  cried  Ellen  Chauncey ; — *'  that  is  because 
YOU  don't  know  her,  uncle  Howard.  She  is  the  cheerfullest, 
happiest  girl  that  1  ever  saw, — always." 

'*  Except  Ellen  Chauncey, — always,"  said  her  uncle. 

"  She  is  a  singular  child,"  said  Mrs.  Gillespie.  "  She  is 
grave  certainly,  but  she  don't  look  moped  at  all,  and  I 
should  think  she  would  be,  to  death." 

"  There's  not  a  bit  of  moping  about  her,"  said  Miss  So- 
phia. ''She  can  laugh  and  smile  as  well  as  any  body  ; 
though  she  has  sometimes  that  peculiar  grave  look  of  the 
eyes  that  would  make  a  stranger  doubt  it.  1  think  John 
Humphreys  has  infected  her ;  he  has  something  of  the  same 
look  himself." 

"  1  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  the  eyes  or  the  mouth,  So- 
phia," said  Mr.  Howard. 

"  It  is  both,"  said  Miss  Sophia.  "  Did  you  ever  see  the 
eyes  look  one  way  and  the  mouth  another  ?" 

"  And  besides,'*  said  Ellen  Chauncey,  "  she  has  reason  to 
look  sober,  I  am  sure." 

"  She  is  a  fescinating  child,"  said  Mrs.  Gillespie.  "  I  can- 
not comprehend  where  she  gets  the  manner  she  has.  I 
never  saw  a  more  perfectly  polite  child ;  and  there  she  has 
been  for  months  with  nobody  to  speak  to  her  but  two  gen- 
tlemen and  the  servants.  It  is  natural  to  her,  I  suppose; 
she  can  have  nobody  to  teach  her." 

''  1  am  not  so  sure  as  to  that,"  said  Miss  Sophia  ;  "  but  I 
have  noticed  the  same  thing  oftetv,    li\d^o\v.v:^i^Krq^V^^ 
last  night,  Matilda,  when  John  llump\it^^%  ^swck^  ^s^^  ^^^"^ 
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>vero  talking  to  lior  at  the  moment; — I  saw  her,  before  the 
(i«K)r  was  opLiii'il, — I  saw  the  colour  come  and  her  eye 
sparkle,  hut  An.\  did  not  look  towards  him  for  an  instant, 
till  you  had  fuiishi'd  what  you  wore  saying  to  her  and  she 
had  «rivoii,  as  she  always  does,  her  modest  quiet  answer; 
and  thtii  her  eye  wont  straight  as  an  arrow  to  whore  he  was 
staiidinjr." 

*•  And  yot,"  saitl  Mrs,  Chauncey,  "she  never  moved  to- 
wards him  when  you  did,  but  stayed  quietly  on  thai  side  of 
the  room  with  the  young  ones  till  he  Cimie  round  to  them, 
and  it  was  some  time  too." 

'•  She  is  an  odd  child,"  said  Mi.ss  Sophia,  laughing, — 
"  what  do  vou  think  she  said  to  me  vesterdav  ?  I  was  talk- 
ing  to  her  and  <i:ettin<r  rather  conmumicativo  on  the  subject 
of  my  neighbours'  affairs;  and  she  asked  me  gravely, — the 
little  monkev ! — if  1  was  sure  thev  would  like  her  to  hear 
it  ?  I  felt  quite  rebuked ;  though  I  didn't  choose  to  let  her 
know  as  much." 

'*  1  wish  Mr.  .1«>hn  would  bring  her  every  week,"  said  El- 
len Chainicey  sighing ;  "  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  have  her." 

I'owanls  the  «'nd  of  the  winter  Mr.  Humphreys  began 
to  propose  that  his  son  should  visit  England  and  Scotland 
during  the  following  summer.  He  wished  him  to  see  his 
familv  and  to  know  his  native  countrv,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  and  institutions  in  both  king- 
doms. Mr.  George  Marshman  also  urged  upon  him  some 
business  in  which  he  thought  he  could  be  eminently  useful. 
But  [Nfr.  John  declined  both  propositions,  still  thinking  he 
had  m(»re  important  duties  at  home.  This  only  cloud  that 
rose  ahove  Ellen's  horizon,  scattered  away. 

One  evening,  it  was  a  Monday,  in  the  twilight,  John  was 
as  usual  pacing  up  and  down  the  floor.  Eilen  was  reading 
in  the  window. 

*-Too  late  for  you,  ?:ilie." 

*•  Yes."  said  Ellen, — **  I  know — 1  will  atop  in  two 
miinites'' — 

But  in  a  quarter  of  that  time  she  had  lost  every  thought 

of  stopping,  an<l  knew  no  longer  that  it  was  growii^  dusk. 

;    Somebody  else,  however,  had  not  forgotten  it     "Die  two 

\    minutes  were  not  ewde^^  viWxv  ^  Ww^  qaxcw^  between  her 

and  the  page  and  quielXy  dw^  >\ift\jwJ*.%wvj. 


1  •  '      •  ,"  •■  * '  • '  * 
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i    ■■■■■  ^  .  I  *  'nu:    cried  Ellen  startiug  up.     *•  I 

•  ■!i:,iii\  luigut  all  about  it !" 

Ue  did  not  look  displeased ;  he  was  smiliDg.  He  drew 
her  arm  within  his. 

'*  Come  and  walk  with  me.  Have  you  had  any  exercise 
txMJav  r 

"  No." 

"Why  not?'' 

''  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  1  had  fixed  myself  so  nicely 
on  the  sofa  with  my  books;  and  it  looked  cold  and  disagref^- 
able  out  of  doors.*' 

" Since  when  have  you  ceased  to  be  a  fixture?' 

"  What !— Oh,"  said  Ellen  laughing,— "how  shall  I  ever 
get  rid  of  that  troublesome  word  ?  What  shall  1  say  t — I 
had  arranged  myself,  established  myself,  so  nicely  on  the 
sofe." 

"  And  did  you  think  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  going 
out  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Ellen,  ^'  I  did  not ;  and  1  did  not  decide  that  1 
would  not  go ;  and  yet  I  let  it  keep  me  at  home  after  all; — 
just  as  I  did  about  reading  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  meant  to 
stop,  but  I  ibrgot  it,  and  I  should  have  gone  on  I  don't  know 
how  long  if  you  had  not  stopped  me.     I  very  oflen  do  so." 

He  paused  a  minute,  and  then  said, 

"  You  must  not  do  so  any  more.  El  lie." 

The  tone,  in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  both  of  love  and 
decision,  wound  round  Ellen's  heart,  and  constrained  her  to 
answer  immediately, 

"  I  will  not— I  will  not." 

'*  Never  parley  with  conscience ; — ^it  is  a  dangerous  habit." 

"  But  then — it  was  only — " 

"  About  trifles ;  I  grant  you ;  but  the  habit  is  no  trifle. 
There  will  not  be  a  just  firmness  of  mind  and  steadtotneM 
of  action,  where  tampering  with  duty  is  permitted  even  in 
little  things." 

"  I  will  try  not  to  do  it,"  Ellen  repeated. 

"  No,"  said  he  smiling,—"  let  it  stand  as  at  first     'IwiU 
110/!,'' means  something ;  ^  I  will  try,^  is  very  apt  to  come  to 
nothing.     '  I  will  keep  thy  preempts  with  ray  whole  heart !' 
—not  *  I  will  <ry.'     Your  reliance  is  ptecv^ftl^  iVw^tMsa.^  Vi^ 
«AJber  case." 
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••  I  will  not,  John/'  said  Ellen  smiling. 

•'  What  weiv  you  poring  over  so  intently  a  while  agoT' 

"  It  was  an  old  magazine — Blackwood's  Magazine,  1  be- 
lieve, is  the  name  of  it — I  found  two  great  piles  of  them  fc 
a  closet  up  stiiirs  the  other  day  ;  and  1  brought  this  one  down.'' 

"'This  is  the  first  that  you  have  read  ?" 

"  Yes — 1  got  very  mueh  intere>te<i  in  a  curious  story 
there  : — why  ?" 

•'  What  will  \o\\  say,  Ellie,  if  I  ask  y«>u  to  leave  the  rest 
of  the  tw^o  piles  unopened]" 

'•Why.  I  will  sav  that  I  will  do  it,  of  course  "  said  Ellen, 
with  a  little  smothered  sigh  of  regret  however; — "if  you 
wish  it. 

^'  1  do  wish  it,  Rllie." 

"  Very  well — I'll  let  them  alone  then.  I  have  enough 
other  reading;  1  don't  know  how  I  happened  to  take  that 
«)ne  up ;  because  1  saw  it  there,  I  suppose." 

••  TIave  you  luiished  Nelson  yet?" 

•'  ( )  yes  ! — I  finished  it  Saturday  night.  O  i  like  k  very 
much !  [  am  going  all  over  it  again  though.  I  like  Nelson 
very  mueh;  don't  you f 

"  Yes — as  well  as  1  can  like  a  man  of  very  fine  qualities 
without  principle." 

"  Was  he  thiit  f  said  Ellen. 

'•  Y'es ;  did  you  not  find  it  out  1  I  am  afraid  your  eye* 
were  blinded  bv  admiration." 

•'  Werti  they  I"  said  Ellen.  "  I  thought  he  was  so  very  fine^ 
in  Livery  thing  ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  he  was  not." 

^'  Look  over  the  book  again  by  all  means,  with  a  more 
criticiil  eye ;  and  when  you  have  done  so  you  shall  give  me 
your  cool  estimate  of  his  character." 

"  O  me !"  said  Ellen.  "  Well,— but  I  don*t  know  wheth- 
er  1  Ciiu  give  you  a  cool  estimate  of  him ; — ^however  Pll  try. 
1  cannot  think  coolly  of  him  now,  just  after  Trafidgar.  I 
think  it  was  a  shame  that  Collingwood  did  not  anchor  at 
Nelson  told  him  to;  don't  youl  I  think  he  might  have 
been  obeyed  while  he  was  living,  at  least." 

"  It  is  ditiicult,"  said  John  smiling,  "  to  judge  eorrectly  of 
inany  actions  without  having  been  on  the  spot  and  in  tha 
circumstances  of  the  actors,  I  believe  you  and  I  must  ieav* 
the  question  of  TrafeA^t  W  mo^  Ttf8.>\S:>Rs^>iSi%Aa.T 
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"Hovi  pleasant  this  moonlight  is!"  said  Ellen. 

"  What  makes  it  pleasant  ?" 

"  What  maJces  it  pleasant ! — I  don't  know ;  I  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  It  is  made  to  be  pleasant. — I  can't  tell 
why  ;  can  any  body  1" 

"  The  eye  loves  light  for  many  reasons,  but  all  kinds  of 
light  are  not  equally  agreeable.  What  makes  the  peculiar 
charm  of  these  long  streams  of  pale  light  across  the  floor  ] 
and  the  shadowy  brightness  without  ?" 

*•  You  must  tell,"  said  Ellen  ;  "- 1  cannot." 

"  You  know  we  enjoy  any  thing  much  more  by  contrast ; 
I  think  that  is  one  reason.  Night  is  the  reign  of  darkness, 
which  we  do  not  love  ;  and  here  is  light  struggling  with  the 
darkness,  not  enough  to  overcome  it  entirely,  but  yet 
banishing  it  to  nooks  and  corners  and  distant  parts,  by  the 
side  of  which  it  shows  itself  in  contrasted  beauty.  Our  eyes 
bless  the  unwonted  victory." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen, — "  we  only  have  moonlight  nights 
once  in  a  while." 

"  But  that  is  only  one  reason  out  of  many,  and  not  the 
greatest.  It  is  a  very  reftned  pleasure,  and  to  resolve  it 
into  its  elements  is  something  like  trying  to  divide  one  of 
these  same  white  rays  of  light  into  the  many  various  coloured 
ones  that  go  to  form  it ; — and  not  by  any  means  so  easy  a 
task." 

"  Then  it  was  no  wonder  I  couldn't  answer,"  said  Ellen. 

"  No — you  are  hardly  a  full-grown  philosopher  yet,  Ellie." 

"  The  moonlight  is  so  calm  and  quiet,"  Ellen  observed 
admiringly. 

"And  why  is  it  calm  and  quiet? — I  must  have  an  answer 
to  that." 

"  Because  t£7e  are  generally  calm  and  quiet  at  such  times  V* 
Ellen  ventured  after  a  little  thought. 

"  Precisely ! — we  and  the  world.  And  association  has 
given  the  moon  herself  the  same  character.  Besides  that 
her  mild  sober  light  is  not  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  active 
employment,  and  therefore  the  more  graciously  invites  us 
to  the  pleasures  of  thought  and  fancy." 

"  I  am  loving  it  more  and  more,  the  more  you  tr.K  about 
it,"  said  Ellen  laughing. 

"Afld  there  yon  have  touched  axvo\Xi<^t  t^aii*fiKv^'^i^>»% 
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the  pleasure  we  have,  not  only  in  moonlight,  but  in  most 
other  thiiif^s.  When  two  things  have  been  in  the  mind 
together,  and  made  any  impression,  the  mind  associates  them ; 
and  yon  cannot  see  or  think  of  the  one  without  bringing 
back  the  renieinl)rance  or  the  fe^h'ng  of  the  other.  If  we 
have  enjoyed  the  moonlight  in  pleasant  scenes,  in  happy 
hours,  with  friends  that  wc  loved, — though  the  sight  of  it 
may  not  always  make  us  directly  remember  them,  it  yet 
l)rini:^5  with  it  a  waft  from  the  feeling  of  the  old  times, — 
sweet  as  h)ng  life  lasts !" 

*' And  sorrowful  things  may  be  associated  tool"  said 
Ellen. 

'•  Yes,  and  sorrowful  things. — But  this  power  of  associa- 
tion is  the  cause  of  half  the  pleasure  we  enjoy.  There  is  a 
tune  n)y  mother  used  to  sing — I  cannot  hear  it  now  without 
bcini^  carried  swiftly  back  to  my  boyish  days, — to  the  very 
sj^irit  of  the  time ;  I  feel  myself  spring  over  the  greenswaid 
as  I  did  then." 

*'  ( )h  I  know  that  is  true,"  said  Ellen.  "  The  camellia, 
the  white  camellia  you  know, — I  like  it  so  much  ever  since 
what  you  siiid  about  it  one  day.  1  never  see  it  without 
thinking  of  it ;  and  it  would  not  seem  half  so  beautiful  but 
for  that" 

"  What  did  I  sav  about  it  ?" 

'•  Don't  you  remember?  you  said  it  was  like  what  you 
ought  to  be,  and  what  you  should  be  if  you  ever  reached 
heaven ;  and  you  repeated  that  verse  in  the  Revelation  about 
'  those  that  have  not  defiled  their  garments.'  I  always  think 
of  it.     It  seems  to  give  me  a  lesson." 

^'  Plow  eloquent  of  beautiful  lessons  all  nature  would  be 
to  us,"  said  John  musingly,  ^Mf  we  had  but  the  eye  and  the 
ear  to  take  them  in." 

^^  And  in  that  way  you  would  heap  associations  upon  asso^ 
ciations  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  till  our  storehouse  of  pleasure  was  very  ftiU," 

"  You  do  that  now,"  said  Ellen.     "  I  wish  you  would  teach 


me." 


''  I  have  read  precious  things  sometimes  in  the  bnnohes  of 
flowers  you  are  so  fond  of,  Ellie.     Cannot  you  1** 

**  I  don't  know — \  ot\\7  \K\tvV  o^  >^TivMbV<^A\  < 
ometimoB,  they  maketa*  VIkat^  ^  hXvsfcT 
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^  You  know  from  any  works  we  may  form  some  judgment 
of  the  mind  and  character  of  their  author  V^ 

'•From  their  writings,  I  know  you  can,"  said  Ellen!— 
"  from  what  other  works  T 

"  From  any  which  are  not  mechanical ;  from  any  in  which 
the  mind,  not  the  hand,  has  been  the  creating  power.  I  saw 
you  very  much  interested  the  other  day  in  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse;  did  it  help  you  to  form  no  opinion  of  Mr. 
Smeaton  ?" 

"  Why  yes,  certainly,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  admired  him  ex- 
ceedingly for  his  cleverness  and  perseverance ;  but  what  other 
works  \ — 1  can't  think  of  any." 

''There  is  the  lighthouse, — that  is  one  thing.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  ocean  waves  that  now  and  then  overwhelm 
it?" 

Ellen  half  shuddered.  '^  I  shouldn^t  like  to  go  to  sea, 
John  1  But  you  were  speaking  of  men^s  works  and  women's 
works  ]" 

'•  Well,  women's  works, — I  cannot  help  forming  some 
notion  of  a  lady's  mind  and  character  from  the  way  she 
dresses  herself" 

"  Can  you !  do  you !" 

"  I  cannot  help  doing  it.  Many  things  appear  in  the 
style  of  a  lady's  dress  that  she  never  dreams  of; — the  style 
of  her  thoughts  among  others." 

"  It  is  a  pity  ladies  didn't  know  that,"  said  Ellen,  laugh- 
ing ; — "  they  would  be  very  careful." 

''It  wouldn't  mend  the  matter,  EUie.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  in  which  people  are  obliged  to  speak  truth.  As  the 
mind  is,  so  it  will  show  itself." 

"  But  we  have  got  a  great  way  from  the  flowers,"  said 
Ellen. 

"  You  shall  bring  me  some  to-morrow,  El  lie,  and  we  will 
read  them  together." 

"There  are  plenty  over  there  now,"  said  Ellen,  looking 
towards  the  little  flower-stand,  which  was  as  full  and  as 
flourishing  as  ever, — ^'  but  we  can't  see  them  well  by  this 
light." 

"  A  bunch  of  flowers  seems  to  bring  me  very  near  the 
hand  that  made  them.     They  ave  tVi^  ^ovV  o^  VL^  ^skisj^^^s 
md  I  otuwot  cooaider  them  without  \maX)%  V^^>!i^l  %MN35t^ 
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of  the  glory  and  loveliness  \A  their  Creator,  It  is  written 
as  plainly  to  me  in  their  delicate  paintii^  and  sweet  breatk 
and  curious  structure,  as  in  the  very  pages  of  the  Bible ; 
though  no  doubt  without  the  Bible  I  oould  not  read  the 
flowers." 

"  I  never  thought  much  of  that,"  said  Ellea.  "  And  then 
you  find  particular  lessons  in  particular  flowers  V 

"  Sometimes." 

"O  come  here!"  said  Ellen,  pulling  hfm  towards  the 
flower-stand, — "  and  tell  ine  what  this  daphne  is  like — ^you 
need  not  see  that,  only  smell  it,  that's  enoi^ ;— do  John, 
and  tell  me  what  it  is  lika!" 

He  smiled  as  he  complied  with  her  request,  and  walked 
away  again. 

*' Well,  what  is  it?"  said  Ellen-,  "I  know  you  have 
thought  of  something." 

^Mt  is  like  the  fragrance  that  Christian  soeiety  sometimes 
leaves  upon  the  spirit ;  when  it  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be." 

"  My  Mr.  Marshman !"  exclaimed  Ellen. 

John  smiled  again.  '^  I  thoi^ht  of  him,  ElKe.  And  1 
thought  also  of  Cowper's  lines : — 

^* '  When  one  who  holdfr  communion  wfth  the  skies. 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  those  pure  waters  rise, 
Descends  uid  dweUs  amon^  us  meaner  things,— 
It  is  us  if  an  onccel  shook  his  wings  !*  " 

Ellen  was  silent  a  moment  from  pleasure, 

'•  Well,  I  have  got  an  association  now  with  the  daphne!" 
she  said  joyously  ;  and  presently  added,  sighing, — "  How 
much  you  see  in  every  thing,  that  I  do  not  see  at  ail." 

"  Time,  Eilie,"  said  John ; — "  there  must  be  time  for  that. 
It  will  come.  Time  is  cried  out  upon  as  a  great  thief;  it  is 
people's  own  fault.  Use  him  but  well,  and  you  will  get  from 
his  hand  more  than  he  will  ever  take  from  you." 

Ellen's  thoughts  travelled  on  a  little  way  from  this  speech, 
— and  then  came  a  sigh,  of  some  burden,  as  it  seemed ;  and 
her  face  was  softly  laid  against  the  arm  she  held. 

^^  Let  us  leave  all  that  to  Grod,"  said  John  gently. 

Ellen  started.  "  How  did  you  know — ^how  oould  yo« 
know  what  I  was  thinking  of  1" 

'* Perhaps  my  thou^ts  look  t\\<&  ^q^vqa  toed"  said  be 

^Ting.    "But  El\W,a(M«,\ftV\»\w^v»>JiM». ^— 
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of  happiness  that  can  never  be  dried  up ;  it  is  not  safe  to 
count  upon  any  thing  else." 

"  It  is  not  wonderful,"  said  Ellen  in  a  tremulous  voice,— 
«ifr— 

"  It  is  not  wonderful,  EUie,  nor  wrong.  But  we,  who  look 
up  to  Grod  as  our  Father, — who  rejoice  in  Christ  our  Saviour, 
— we  are  happy,  whatever  beside  we  may  gain  or  lose.  Let 
us  trust  him,  and  never  doubt  that,  Ellie." 

"  But  still"— said  Ellen. 

''  But  still,  we  will  hope  and  pray  alike  in  that  matter. 
And  while  we  do,  and  may,  with  our  whole  hearts,  let  us 
leave  ourselves  in  our  Father's  hand.  The  joy  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ !  the  joy  the  world  cannot  intermeddle  with, 
the  peace  it  cannot  take  away ! — Let  us  make  that  our  own, 
Ellie ;  and  for  the  rest  put  away  all  anxious  care  about  what 
we  cannot  control." 

•Ellen's  hand  however  did  not  just  then  lie  quite  so  lightly 
on  his  arm  as  it  did  a  few  minutes  ago;  he  could  feel  that; 
and  could  see  the  glitter  of  one  or  two  tears  in  the  moon- 
light as  they  fell.  The  hand  was  fondly  taken  in  his ;  and 
as  they  slowly  paced  up  and  down,  he  went  on  in  low  tones 
of  kindness  and  cheerfulness  with  his  pleasant  talk,  till  she 
was  too  happy  in  the  present  to  be  anxious  about  the  f\iture ; 
looked  up  again  and  brightly  into  his  ftuse,  and  questions 
and  answers  came  as  gayly  as  ever. 
VOL.  II.  " 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


Who  knows  what  may  happen  T    Patieuce  and  shullle  the  cards !    .    .    .    . 
Perhapa  after  all,  I  shall  some  day  go  to  Rome,  and  come  back  St.  Peter. 

LONOrSLLOW. 


THE  rest  of  the  winter,  or  rather  the  early  part  of  the 
spring,  passed  happily  away.  March,  at  Thirlwall,  seem- 
ed more  to  belong  to  the  former  than  the  latter.  Then 
spring  came  in  good  earnest ;  April  and  May  brought  warm 
days  and  wild  flowera.  Ellen  refreshed  herself  and  adorned 
the  room  with  quantities  of  them ;  and  as  soon  as  might 
be  she  set  about  restoring  the  winter-ruined  garden.  Mr. 
John  was  not  fond  of  gardening ;  he  provided  her  with  all 
manner  of  tools,  ordered  whatever  work  she  wanted  to  be 
done  for  her,  supplied  her  with  new  plants,  and  seeds,  and 
roots,  and  was  always  ready  to  give  her  his  help  in  any  opera- 
tions or  press  of  business  that  called  for  It.  But  for  the  most 
part  Ellen  hoed,  and  raked,  and  transplanted,  and  sowed 
seeds,  while  he  walked  or  read ;  oflen  giving  his  counsel  in- 
deed, asked  and  unasked,  and  always  coming  in  between 
her  and  any  difficult  or  heavy  job.  The  hours  thus  spent 
were  to  Ellen  hours  of  unmixed  delight.  When  he  did  not 
choose  to  go  himself  he  sent  Thomas  with  her,  as  the  gar- 
don  was  some  little  distance  down  the  mountain,  away  from 
the  house  and  from  every  body  ;  he  never  allowed  her  to 
go  there  alone. 

As  if  to  verify  Mr.  Van  Brunt's  remark,  that  "  something 
is  always  happening  most  years,"  about  the  middle  of  May 
there  came  letters  that  afler  all  determined  John's  going 
abroad.  The  sudden  death  of  two  relatives,  one  after  the 
other,  had  leffc  the  family  estate  to  Mr.  Humphreys ;  it  r^ 
quired  the  porsouol  aUeud^xvc^i^  ^\\!ti<^x  Q»t\Axci%ftk^Q>t  \saa  «oa\ 
'*e  oould  not,  th«crfoTe\a%  «MDLTXi\»\.,  %<i.    QsniK^asL^^fc^j^iR 
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side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  John  thought  it  best  his  going 
should  fulfil  all  the  ends  for  which  both  Mr.  Humphreys  and 
Mr.  Marshman  had  desired  it;  this  would  occasion  his  stay 
to  be  prolonged  to  at  least  a  year,  probably  more.  And  he 
must  set  off  without  delay. 

In  the  midst,  not  of  his  hurry,  for  Mr.  John  seldom  was 
or  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  any  thing ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  his  business,  he  took  special  care  of  every  thing  that  con- 
cerned or  could  possibly  concern  Ellen.  He  arranged  what 
books  she  should  read,  what  studies  she  should  carry  on ;  and 
directed  that  about  these  matters  as  well  as  about  all  others 
she  should  keep  up  a  constant  communication  with  him  by 
letter. .  He  requested  Mrs.  Chauncey  to  see  that  she  wanted 
nothing,  and  to  act  as  her  general  guardian  in  all  minor 
things,  respecting  which  Mr.  Humphreys  could  be  expected 
to  take  no  thought  whatever.  And  what  Ellen  thanked  him 
for  most  of  all,  he  found  time  for  all  his  wonted  rides,  and 
she  thought  more  than  his  wonted  talks  with  her ;  endeavour- 
ing, as  he  well  knew  how,  both  to  strengthen  and  cheer  her 
mind  in  view  of  his  long  absence.  The  memory  of  those 
hours  never  went  from  her. 

The  family  at  Ventnor  were  exceeding  desirous  that  she 
should  make  one  of  them  during  all  the  time  John  should  be 
gone ;  they  urged  it  with  every  possible  argument.  Ellen 
said  little,  but  he  knew  she  did  not  wish  it ;  and  finally  com- 
pounded the  matter  by  arranging  that  she  should  stay  at  the 
parsonage  through  the  summer,  and  spend  the  winter  at 
Ventnor,  sharing  all  Ellen  Chauncey 's  advantages  of  every 
kind.  Ellen  was  all  the  more  pleased  with  this  arrangement 
that  Mr.  George  Marshman  would  be  at  home.  The  church 
John  had  been  serving  were  becoming  exceedingly  attached 
to  him  and  would  by  no  means  hear  of  giving  him  up ;  and 
Mr.  George  engaged,  if  possible,  to  supply  his  place  while 
he  should  be  away.  Ellen  Chauncey  was  in  extasies.  And 
it  was  further  promised  that  the  summer  should  not  pass 
without  as  many  visits  on  both  sides  as  could  well  be 
brought  about. 

Ellen  had  the  comfort,  at  the  last,  of  hearing  John  say  that 

she  had  behaved  unexceptionably  well  where  he  knew  it  was 

diflScolt  tor  her  to  behave  well  at  a\\.    TX^X.  ua»  ^  ^\x&5wx^ 

6om  him,  whoee  notions  of  uneijOSQlttoaidQH^  >Qff^DaH>fitQat 
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knew  were  remarkably  high.  But  the  parting,  after  all,  was 
a  dreadfully  hard  matter;  though  softened  as  much  as  it 
could  be  at  the  time  and  rendered  very  sweet  to  Ellen's 
memory  by  the  tenderness,  gentleness,  and  kindness,  with 
which  her  brother  without  checking  soothed  her  grief.  He 
was  to  go  early  in  the  morning ;  and  he  made  Ellen  take 
leave  of  him  the  night  before ;  but  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
send  her  away  ;  and  when  at  length  he  told  her  it  was  very 
late,  and  she  rose  up  to  go,  he  went  with  her  to  the  very 
door  of  her  room  and  there  bade  her  good-night. 

How  the  next  days  passed  Ellen  hardly  knew ;  they  were 
unspeakably  long. 

Not  a  weok  after,  one  morning  Nancy  Vawse  came  into 
the  kitchen,  and  asked  in  her  blunt  fashion, 

"  Is  Ellen  Montgomery  at  home  1" 

"  1  believe  Miss  Ellen  is  in  the  parlour,"  said  Mattery  dryly. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  her." 

Margery  silently  went  across  the  hall  to  the  sitting-room. 

"  Miss  Ellen,  dear,"  she  said  softly,  "  here  is  that  Nancy 
girl  wanting  to  speak  with  you, — will  you  please  to  see  her? 

Ellen  eagerly  desired  Margery  to  let  her  in,  by  no  means 
displeased  to  have  some  interruption  to  the  sorrowful  thoughts 
she  could  not  banish.     She  received  Nancy  very  kindly. 

"  Well,  1  declare,  Ellen !"  said  that  young  lady,  whose 
wandering  eye  was  upon  every  thing  but  EUen  herself^ — 
^*  ain^t  you  as  fine  as  a  fiddle  ?  1  guess  you  never  touch 
your  fingers  to  a  file  now-a^ays,— do  you  ?" 

"  A  file !"  said  Ellen. 

**  You  hadn't  foi^ot  what  it  means,  I  s'pose,"  said  Nancy 
somewhat  scornfully, — "  'cause  if  you  think  I'm  a  going  to 
swallow  that,  you're  mistaken.  I've  seen  you  file  off  tablet 
down  yonder  a  few  times,  ha'n't  I  ?" 

"0  1  remember  now,"  said  Ellen  smiling; — "it  is  so 
long  since  1  heard  the  word  that  I  didn't  know  what  yoa 
meant.  Margery  calls  it  a  dishcloth,  or  a  floorcloth,  or 
something  else." 

"  Well,  you  don't  touch  one  now-a-days,  do  you  1'* 

"  No,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  have  other  things  to  do.** 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  have.     You've  got  enough  of  books. 

w,  for  once,  bfiJn't  yoxx'^  'WViaX.  «.  V>\.\— \  ^'^^  EUm^ 
r^  jou  got  to  reid  »KL  t)bM»V^ 
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''  1  hope  so,  in  time,'^  said  Ellen,  smiling.  ''Why  haven't 
you  been  to  see  me  before  ?" 

"  O — I  don't  know !" — said  Nancy,  whose  roving  eye 
looked  a  little  as  if  she  felt  herself  out  of  her  sphere.  ''I 
didn't  know  as  you  would  care  to  see  me  now." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  should  think  so,  Nancy ;  I  would 
be  as  glad  to  see  you  as  ever.  I  have  not  forgotten  all  your 
old  kindness  to  me  when  aunt  Fortune  was  sick." 

"  You've  forgotten  all  that  went  before  that,  I  s'pose," 
said  Nancy  with  a  half  laugh.  ''  You  beat  all !  Most  folks 
remember  and  forget  just  t'other  way  exactly.  But  besides, 
I  didn't  know  but  1  should  catch  myself  in  queer  com- 
pany." 

"  Well — I  am  all  alone  now,"  said  Ellen,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  if  you  wam't  1  wouldn't  be  here,  I  can  tell  you. 
What  do  you  think  I  have  come  for  to-day,  Ellen  ?" 

'•  For  any  thing  but  to  see  me  ?" 

Nancy  nodded  very  decbively. 

"  What  1" 

"  Guess." 

*'  How  can  1  possibly  ffuess  ?  What  have  you  got  tucked 
up  in  your  apron  there  ?' 

"  Ah ! — that's  the  very  thing,"  said  Nancy.  "  What  have 
I  got,  sure  enough?" 

"Well,  I  can't  tell  through  your  apron,"  said  Ellen 
smiling. 

"And /can't  tell  either; — that's  more,  am't  it?  Now 
listen,  and  I'll  tell  you  where  1  got  it,  and  then  you  may 
find  out  what  it  is,  for  1  don't  know.  Promise  you  won  t 
tell  auy  body." 

"I  don't  like- to  promise  that,  Nancy." 

"  Why  1" 

"  Because  it  might  be  something  1  ought  to  tell  somebody 
about." 

"  But  it  ain't." 

"  If  it  isn't  I  won't  tell.     Can't  you  leave  it  so  ?" 

"  But  what  a  plague !     Here  I  have  gone  and  done  all 
this  just  for  you,  and  now  you  must  go  and  make  a  fuss. 
What  hurt  would  it  do  you  to  promise] — it's  nobody's 
business  but  yours  and  mine,  aud  QOTti<^bcAN  ^^^  ^^at^^ 
woa't  make  any  talk  about  it  I  pTOim«A5  ^om« 


BC 
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*'  1  won't  speak  of  it,  certainly,  Nancy,  unless  I  think  I 
ought  ;  can't  you  trust  me  ?*' 

'•  I  wouldn't  give  two  straws  for  any  body  else's  say  so," 
said  Nancy  ; — "  but  as  y(»u're  as  stiff  as  the  mischief  1  s'pose 
ril  have  to  let  it  go.  I'll  trust  you  !  Now  listen.  It  don't 
look  like  any  thing,  does  it  1" 

''  Why  no,''  saitl  Ellen  laughing;  "you  hold  your  apron 
so  loose  that  I  cannot  see  any  thing." 

"  Well,  now  listen.  You  know  I've  been  helping  down 
at  vour  aunt's, — did  vou  ?" 

'^  No." 

*■  Well,  I  have, — these  six  weeks.  You  never  see  any 
thing  go  on  quieter  than  they  do,  Ellen.  I  declare  it's  fun. 
Miss  Fortune  never  was  so  good  in  her  days.  I  don't 
mean  she  ain't  as  ugly  as  ever,  you  know,  but  she  has  to 
keep  it  in.  All  I  have  to  do  if  I  think  any  thing  is  going 
wrong,  I  just  let  her  think  I  am  going  to  speak  to  him  about 
it ; — only  I  have  to  do  it  very  cunning  for  fear  she  would 
guess  what  I  am  up  to  ;  and  the  next  thing  I  know  it's  all 
straight.  He  is  about  the  coolest  shaver,"  said  Nancy,  "I 
ever  did  see.  The  way  he  walks  through  her  notions  once 
in  a  while — not  very  often,  mind  you,  but  when  he  takes  a 
fancy, — it's  fim  to  see  1  O  I  can  get  along  there  first-rate 
now.      You\l  have  a  royal  time,  Ellen." 

*'  Well,  Nancy — your  story  ?" 

**  Don't  you  be  in  a  hurry  !  I  am  going  to  take  my  time. 
Well  I've  been  there  this  six  weeks;  doing  all  sorts  of  things, 
you  know ;  taking  your  place,  Ellen  ;  don't  you  wish  you  was 
back  in  it  ? — W^ell  a  couple  of  weeks  since,  Mrs.  Van  took  i^ 
into  her  head  she  would  have  up  the  wtigon  and  go  to  Thirl- 
wall  to  get  herself  some  things ;  a  queer  start  for  her ;  but  at 
any  rate  Van  Brunt  brought  up  the  wagon  and  in  she  got  and 
off  they  went.  Now  she  mearU,  you  must  know,  that  1  should 
be  fast  in  the  cellar-kitchen  all  the  while  she  was  gone,  and 
she  thought  she  had  given  me  enough  to  keep  me  busy  there; 
but  I  was  up  to  her !  I  was  as  spry  as  a  cricket,  and  flew 
round,  and  got  things  put  up;  and  then  I  thought  Td  have 
some  fun.  What  do  you  think  I  did  ? — Mrs.  Montgomery 
was  quietly  sitting  in  the  chimney-comer  and  I  had  tlra 
hole  house  to  myself.  How  Van  Brunt  looks  out  for  her, 
"Sllen ;  he  won't  lot  Vker\>fe^>3X  o\>x.fet  wi^  ^^\i%^T«)L^\*A^!* 
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*•  I  III))  «il;il  uf  it,  '  said  Lilen,  her  face  flushing  and  her  eyes 
watering;  "it  is  just  like  him.     I  love  him  tor  it.*' 

'•The  other  night  she  was  mourning  and  lamenting  at  a 
great  rate  because  she  hadn't  you  to  read  to  her ;  and  what 
do  vou  think  he  does  but  goes  and  takes  the  book  and  sits 
down  and  re^ids  to  her  himself.  You  should  have  seen  Mrs. 
Van's  face !" 

"What  book  r  said  Ellen. 

"What  book?-why  your  book, — the  Bible, — there  ain't 
anv  other  book  in  the  house,  as  I  know.  What  on  earth 
are  you  crying  for,  Ellen? — He's  fetched  over  his  mother's 
old  Bible,  and  there  it  lays  on  a  shelf  in  the  cupboard;  and 
he  has  it  out  every  once  in  a  while.  Maybe  he's  coming 
round,  Ellen.  But  do  hold  up  your  head  and  listen  to  me! 
I  can't  talk  to  you  while  vou  lie  with  your  head  in  the 
cushion  like  that.     I  ha'n't  more  than  begun  my  story  yet." 

"  Well,  go  on,"  said  Ellen. 

"  You  see,  I  ain't  in  any  hurry,"  said  Nancy, — "  because 
as  soon  as  I've  finished  1  shall  have  to  be  off;  and  it's  fun 
to  talk  to  vou.  What  do  vou  think  I  did,  when  I  had  done 
up  all  my  chores? — where  do  you  think  I  found  this,  eh? 
yo\Cd  never  guess." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Ellen. 

"  No  matter  what  it  is ; — I  don't  know  ; — where  do  you 
think  I  found  it  ?" 

"  ilow  can  I  tell  ?     I  don't  know. 

"  You'll  be  angry  with  me  when  I  tell  you." 

Ellen  was  silent. 

"  If  it  was  any  body  else,"  said  Nancy, — "  I'd  ha'  seen 
'em  shot  afore  I'd  ha'  done  it,  or  told  of  it  either ;  but  you 
•in't  like  any  body  else.  Look  here !"  said  she,  tapping  her 
apron  gently  with  one  finger  and  slowly  marking  off  each 
word, — "this — came  out  of^ — your — aunt's — box — in — the 
closet — up  stairs — in — her  room." 

"  Nancy !" 

"  Ay,  Nancy !  there  it  is.  Now  you  look !  'Twon't  alter 
it,  Ellen ;  that's  where  it  was,  if  you  look  till  tea-time." 

"  But  how  came  you  there  ?" 

*'  'Cause  T  wanted  to  amuse  myself,  I  tell  you.     Partly 

tn  please  myself,  and  partly  because  MT%,VwvN<^\3JA.\s^^fc* 

jT'Sd  if  the  Imew  it."  ^™ 
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•  '^  O  Xaiicv  !" 

'•  Well — I  don't  siiy  it  was  right, — but  any  how  I  did  it 
you  ha'n't  heard  what  I  found  yet." 

*•  You  had  better  put  it  right  back  again,  Nancy,  the  firal 
time  vou  have  a  chance." 

'•  Put  it  back  again ! — FU  give  it  to  you,  and  then  you 
may  put  it  back  again,  if  you  have  a  mind.  I  should  like 
to  sec  you  !     Whv  you  don't  know  what  I  found." 

"Well,  what  did  vou  fmd  ?" 

**The  box  was  chuck  full  of  all  sort!>  of  things,  and  I  had 
a  mind  to  see  what  wiis  in  it,  so  I  pulled  'em  out  one  afler 
the  other  till!  got  to  the  bottom.  At  the  very  bottom  was 
some  letters  and  papers,  and  there, — staring  right  in  ray 
face, — the  fir^t  thing  I  sec  was, '  Miss  Ellen  Montgomery.' 

"O  Nancy!"  screamed  Ellen. — "a  letter  for  me?" 

*•  Hush  ! — and  sit  down,  will  you  ? — yes,  a  whole  pack- 
aj:e  of  letters  for  yon.  Well,  thought  I,  Mrs.  Van  has  no 
right  to  that  any  how,  a'.id  she  ain't  a  going  to  take  the 
care  of  it  any  more ;  so  I  just  took  it  up  and  put  it  in  the 
bosom  of  my  frock  while  I  looked  to  see  if  there  was  any 
more  for  you,  but  there  wam't.     There  it  is  !" — 

And  she  tossed  the  package  into  Ellen's  lap.  Ellen's 
head  swam. 

'■  Well,  good-by  !"  said  Nancy  rising; — '•  I  may  go  now 
I  suppose,  and  no  thanks  to  me." 

*'  Yes  I  do— I  do  thank  you  very  much,  Nancy,"  cried 
Ellen,  starting  up  and  taking  her  by  the  hand, — "  I  do  thank 
you, — though  it  wasn't  right ; — but  O  how  could  she !  how 
could  she !" 

''  Dear  me !"  said  Nancy  ;  "  to  ask  that  of  Mrs.  Van ! 
she  could  do  anv  thing.  Why  she  did  it,  ain't  so  easy  to 
tell." 

Ellen,  bewildered,  scarcely  knew,  only  felt,  that  Nancy 
had  gone.  The  outer  cover  of  her  package,  the  seal  of 
which  was  broken  contained  three  letters ;  two  addressed 

Ellen,  in  her  father's  hand,  the  third  to  another  pereon. 

seals  of  these  had  not  been  broken.     The  first  that 

opened  she  saw  was  all  in  the  same  hand  with  the 

tion ;  she  threw  it  down  and  e^igerly  tried  the  other. 

id  yes !  there  was  indeed  the  beloved  character  of  which 
never  thoug\il  lo  Ymln^  «ee\\  «cvv)\)[i^\  «^%^\c^!«u  '^&nik% 
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heart  swelled  with  many  feelings ;  thankfulness,  tenderness, 
joy,  and  sorrow,  past  and  present; — that  letter  was  not 
thrown  down,  but  grasped,  while  tears  fell  much  too  fast 
for  eyes  to  do  their  work.  It  was  long  before  she  could 
get  far  in  the  letter.  But  when  she  had  fairly  begun  it,  she 
went  on  swiftly,  and  almost  breathlessly,  to  the  end. 

^^  My  dear,  dear  little  Ellen, 

"  I  am  scarcely  able — but  I  must  write  to  you  once  more. 
Onct  more,  daughter,  for  it  is  not  permitted  me  to  see  your 
face  again  in  this  world.  I  look  to  see  it,  my  dear  child, 
where  it  will  be  fairer  than  ever  here  it  seemed,  even  to 
me.  I  shall  die  in  this  hope  and  expectation.  Ellen,  re- 
member it.  Your  last  letters  have  greatly  encouraged  and 
rejoiced  me.  I  am  comforted,  and  can  leave  you  quietly 
in  that  hand  that  has  led  me  and  1  believe  is  leading  you. 
God  bless  you,  my  child  ! 

"  Ellen,  I  have  a  mother  living,  and  she  wishes  to  receive 
you  as  her  own  when  I  am  gone.  It  is  best  you  should 
know  at  once  why  I  never  spoke  to  you  of  her.  After 
your  aunt  Bessy  married  and  went  to  New  York,  it  dis- 
pleased and  grieved  my  mother  greatly  that  I  too,  who  had 
always  been  her  favourite  child,  should  leave  her  for  an 
American  home.  And  when  I  persisted,  in  spite  of  all  that 
entreaties  and  authority  could  urge,  she  said  she  forgave 
me  for  destroying  all  her  prospects  of  happiness,  but  that 
afler  I  should  be  married  and  gone  she  should  consider  me 
88  lost  to  her  entirely,  and  so  I  must  consider  myself.  She 
never  wrote  to  me,  and  I  never  wrote  to  her  after  I  reached 
America.  She  was  dead  to  me.  I  do  not  say  that  I  did 
not  deserve  it. 

*^  But  I  have  written  to  her  lately  and  she  has  written  to 
me.  She  permits  me  to  die  in  the  joy  of  being  entirely  for- 
given, and  in  the  further  joy  of  knowing  that  the  only 
source  of  care  I  had  left  is  done  away.  She  will  take  you 
to  her  heart,  to  the  place  I  once  filled,  and  I  believe  fill  yet. 
She  longs  to  have  you,  and  to  have  you  as  entirely  her  own, 
in  all  respects;  and  to  this,  in  consideration  of  the  wander- 
ing life  your  &ther  leads,  and  will  lead, — I  am  willing  and 
he  is  willing  to  agree.  It  is  arranged  so.  TbA  old  Va.^^"^ 
home  of  my  childhood  will  b%  youT*,m^  'E^&xl,    ^^*  >ffs^' 
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me  to  think  of  it.  Your  father  will  write  to  your  aunt  and 
to  >()u  on  the  snhjcct,  and  furnish  you  with  funds.  It  is  our 
desire  that  you  should  take  advantage  of  the  very  first  op- 
portunity of  proper  persons  goin^  to  Scothind  who  will  be 
willing  to  take  charge  of  you.  Your  dear  friends,  Mr.  and 
Miss  Humphreys,  will,  1  dare  say,  help  you  inithls. 

*•  To  tluMii  1  could  say  much,  if  I  had  strength.  But 
words  are  little.  If  blessings  and  prayers  from  a  full  heart 
are  worth  any  thing,  they  are  the  richer.  My  love  and  grati- 
tude to  th(im  cannot " 

The  writer  had  failed  here ;  and  what  there  was  of  the 
letter  had  cvjdentl y  been  written  at  different  times.  Captain 
Montgomery's  was  to  the  same  purpose.  He  directed  Ellen 
to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  suitable  guardians,  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  repair  to  No.  —  Georges-street, 
Edinburgh;  and  that  Miss  Fortune  would  give  her  the 
money  she  would  need,  which  ho  had  written  to  her  to  do, 
and  that  the  accompanying  letter  Ellen  was  to  carry  with 
her  and  deliver  to  Mrs.  Lindsay,  her  grandmother. 

Ellen  f(ilt  as  if  her  head  would  split.  She  took  up  that 
letter,  gazed  at  the  strange  name  and  direction  which  had 
taken  such  new  and  startling  interest  for  her,  wondered 
over  the  thought  of  what  she  was  ordered  to  do  with  it,  inar- 
v(»llcd  what  sort  of  fingers  they -were  which  would  open  it,  or 
whether  it  would  ever  be  opened  ; — aiul  finally,  in  a  perfect 
maze,  unable  to  read,  think,  or  even  weep,  she  carried  her 
package  of  letters  into  her  own  room,  the  room  that  had 
been  Alice's,  laid  herself  on  the  bed,  and  them  beside  her; 
and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

She  woke  up  towards  evening  with  the  pressure  of  a 
mountain  weight  upon  her  mind.  Her  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings were  a  maze  still ;  and  not  Mr.  Humphreys  himself 
could  be  more  grave  and  abstracted  than  poor  Ellen  was 
that  night.  So  many  points  were  to  be  settled, — so  many 
questions  answered  to  herself, — it  was  a  good  while  before 
Ellen  could  disentangle  them,  and  know  what  she  did  think 
*nd  feel,  and  what  she  would  do. 

She  very  soon  found  out  her  own  mind  upon  one  subject, 
^he  would  be  exefeftdvaawtx^  t^  be  obliged  to  obey  the 
'Erections  in  th*  \etUta.     wsX*  xavwX  ^^  Oww^  "dfienA 
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"  I  have  promised  Alice,"  thought  Ellen  ; — "  I  have  prom- 
ised Mr.  Humphreys — 1  can't  be  adopted  twice.  And  this 
Mi-s.  Lindsay, — my  grandmother ! — she  cannot  be  nice  or  she 
wouldn't  have  treated  my  mother  so.  She  cannot  be  a  nice 
person  ; — hard, — she  must  be  hard  ; — I  never  want  to  see 
her.  My  mother ! — But  then  my  mother  loved  her,  and  was 
very  glad  to  have  me  go  to  her.  Oh  ! — oh !  how  could  she  ! 
— how  could  they  do  so  ! — when  they  didn't  know  how  it 
might  be  with  me,  and  what  dear  friends  they  might  make 
me  leave  !  Oh  it  was  cruel ! — But  then  they  did  not  know, 
that  is  the  very  thing — they  thought  I  would  have  nobody  but 
aunt  Fortune,  and  so  it's  no  wonder — O  what  shall  I  do  ! 
What  oughl  I  to  do  ?  These  people  in  Scotland  must  have 
given  me  up  by  this  time  ;  it's — let  me  see — it's  just  about 
three  years  now, — a  little  less, — since  these  letters  were 
written.  I  am  older  now,  and  circumstances  are  changed  ; 
T  have  a  home  and  a  father  and  a  brother ;  may  I  not  judge 
for  myself? — But  my  mother  and  my  father  have  ordered 
me, — what  shall  I  do ! — If  John  were  only  here — but  per- 
haps he  would  make  me  go, — he  might  think  it  right.  And 
to  leave  him, — and  maybe  never  to  see  him  again ! — ^and 
Mr.  Humphreys !  and  how  lonely  he  would  be  without  me, 
I  cannot !  1  will  not !  Oh  what  zhall  1  do  !  What  shall 
I  do !" 

Ellen's  meditations  gradually  plunged  her  in  despair ;  for 
she  could  not  look  at  the  event  of  being  obliged  to  go,  and 
she  could  not  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  perhaps  it  might 
come  to  that.  She  wept  bitterly  ;  it  didn't  mend  the  mat- 
ter. She  thought  painfully,  fearfully,  long ;  and  was  no 
nearer  an  end.  She  could  not  endure  to  submit  the  matter 
to  Mr.  Humphreys ;  she  feared  his  decision ;  and  she  feared 
also  that  he  would  give  her  the  money  Miss  Fortune  had 
fidled  to  supply  for  the  journey ;  how  much  it  might  be  Ellen 
had  no  idea.  She  could  not  dismiss  the  subject  as  decided 
by  circumstances,  for  conscience  pricked  her  with  the  fifth 
commandment.  She  was  miserable.  It  happily  occurred 
to  her  at  last  to  take  counsel  with  Mrs.  Vawse ;  this  might 
be  done  she  knew  without  betraying  Nancy ;  Mrs.  Vawse 
was  much  too  honourable  to  press  her  as  to  how  she  came 
by  the  letters,  and  her  word  could  eas\l>f  V>^  o\A»\\\R4xNa\*\a 
^>eak  of  the  affairs  to  any  one.     A.a  fet^v^^OitVswS^ 


noiiiige.     At  thu  timi!  of  its 
ery's  raovemeuts  were  cxtrer 
eaee  to  the  earnest  request  of 
out  waiting  for  his  own  return 
out  for  Scotland.     Part  of  th< 
■ent ;  the  rest  he  desired  his  t 
make  all  straight  when  he  sho 
pened  that  he  was  already  tl 
amount,  which  Miss  Fortune  h. 
ing  repaid ;  she  instantly  det«i 
been  a  fool  in  leading  him  mo 
time  in  adding  to  the  sum  ;  if  I 
terona  wJld-t;oose-chase  afler  gi 
home  himself  and  see  to  it;  il 
Quietly  taking  the  remittance  b 
of  course  threw  the  letters  into 
them  would  expose  the  whole  t 
till  Nancy  found  them. 

Early  next  moniinK  afler  bn 
kitchen,  and  begged  Margery  t 
Brownie  to  the  door.  Surprise 
and  manner,  Margery  gave  the  r 
F-Ii" ' 
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With  MisB  EUea  whenever  it  pleased  her  to  ride ;  never  fiul- 
ing. 

"  Did  he  !"  said  Ellen ; — "  but  is  it  convenient  for  you 
now,  Thomas  ?    I  want  to  go  as  far  as  Mrs.  Vawse's" 

^  It's  always  convenient,  Miss  Ellen, — always ;  Miss  El- 
len need  not  think  of  that  at  all,  I  am  always  ready/' 

Ellen  mounted  upon  the  Brownie,  sighing  for  the  want  of 
the  hand  that  used  to  lifl  her  to  the  saddle ;  and  spurred  by 
this  recollection  set  off  at  a  round  pace. 

Soon  she  was  at  Mrs.  Vawse's ;  and  soon  finding  her 
alone,  Ellen  had  spread  out  all  her  difficulties  before  her 
and  given  her  the  letters  to  read.  Mrs.  Vawse  readily 
promised  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  no  one  without  Ellen  s 
leave ;  her  suspicions  fell  upon  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  not  her 
granddaughter.  She  heard  all  the  story,  and  read  the  letters 
before  making  any  remark. 

"  Now,  dear  Mrs.  Vawse,"  said  Ellen  anxiously,  when  the 
last  one  was  folded  up  and  laid  on  the  table, — *^  what  do  you 
think  r 

"I  think,  my  child,  you  must  go,"  said  the  old  lady 
steadily. 

Ellen  looked  keenly,  as  if  to  find  some  other  answer  in 
her  face ;  her  own  changing  more  and  more  for  a  minute,  till 
she  sunk  it  in  her  hands. 

"  Cela  vous  donne  beaucoup  de  chagrin, — je  le  vois  bien,** 
said  the  old  lady  tenderly,  riheir  conversations  were  al- 
ways  in  Mrs.  Vawse's  tongue.) 

"  But,"  said  Ellen  presently,  lifting  her  head  again,  (there 
were  no  tears) — "  I  cannot  go  without  money." 

"That  can  be  obtained  without  any  difficulty." 

"  From  whom  ?  I  cannot  ask  aunt  Fortune  for  it,  Mrs. 
Vawse ;  I  could  not  do  it  1" 

**  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  money.  Show  your  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Humphreys." 

"01  cannot !"  said  Ellen,  covering  her  fece  again. 

"  Will  you  let  me  do  it  ?  I  will  speak  to  him  if  you  per- 
mit me." 

"But  what  use?  lie  ought  not  to  give  me  the  money, 
Mrs.  Vawse  %  It  would  not  be  right ;  and  to  show  him  the 
letters  would  be  like  asking  him  for  it.  O  I  can't  bear  to 
do  that !" 

VOh.  IL  ^ 
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"  He  would  give  it  you,  Ellen,  with  the  greiteet  pleWi 


ure." 


"  Oh  no,  Mrs.  Vawse,"  said  Ellen,  bursting  into  t^am,— 
*'  he  would  never  be  pleased  to  send  me  away  from  him !  1 
know — I  know — ^he  would  miss  me.     O  what  shall  I  dof 

**  Not  that,  my  dear  Ellen,'*  said  the  old  lady,  coming  to 
her  and  gently  stroking  her  head  with  both  haiids.  "  You 
must  do  what  is  right ;  and  you  know  it  cannot  be  bat 
that  will  be  the  best  and  happiest  for  you  in  the  end." 

*^  O  I  wish — I  wish/'  exclaimed  Ellen  from  the  bottom  of 
her  heart, — "  those  letters  had  never  been  found  !" 

"  Nay,  Ellen,  Oiat  is  not  right." 

*'  But  I  promised  Alice,  Mrs.  Vawse ;  ought  I  go  away 
and  leave  him  ?     O,  Mrs.  Vawse,  it  is  very  hard  I      (ht^hi 

ir 

"  Your  father  and  your  mother  have  said  it,  my  child." 

'^  But  they  never  would  have  said  it  if  they  had  known  f 

**  But  they  did  not  know,  Ellen ;  and  here  it  is." 

Ellen  wept  violently,  regardless  of  the  caresses  and  sooth- 
ing  words  which  her  old  friend  lavished  upon  her. 

**  There  is  one  thing !"  said  she  at  last,  raising  her  head,-^ 
**  I  don^t  know  of  any  body  going  to  Scotland,  and  I  am  not 
likely  to ;  and  if  I  only  do  not  before  autumn, — that  is  iio( 
a  good  time  to  go,  and  then  comes  winter." 

**  My  dear  Ellen !''  said  Mrs.  Vawse  sorrowfully,  **  I  must 
drive  you  from  your  last  hope.  Don't  you  know  that  Mfip 
Gillespie  is  going  abroad  with  all  her  family  1 — next  month 
I  think." 

Ellen  grew  pale  for  a  minute,  and  sat  holding  bitter  coun- 
sel with  her  own  heart  Mrs.  Vawse  hardly  knew  what  to 
say  next. 

^^You  need  not  feel  uneasy  about  your  journeying  ex- 
penses,"  she  remarked  after  a  pause; — "you  can  easily 
repay  them,  if  you  wish,  when  you  reach  your  friends  in 
Scotland." 

Ellen  did  not  hear  her.  She  looked  up  with  an  odd  ex- 
pression of  determination  in  her  &ce,  determination  taking 
Its  stand  upon  difficulties. 

'' I  shaVt  stay  there,  Mrs.  Vawse, if  I  go !— I  shall  go^I 
auppose,  if  I  must ;  but  do  you  think  any  thing  will  kssp  ne 


k,  mifj^iose,  u  1  muBi 
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"^  iot  vill  stay  ^r  the  same  reason  that  you  go  for, 
Ukn ;  to  do  your  duty." 

**  Yee,  till  I  am  old  enough  to  choose  for  myself,  Mrs. 
Vawse,  and  then  I  shall  come  back ;  if  they  will  Jet  me." 

**  Whom  do  you  mean  by  '  they  V  " 

^  Mr.  Humphreys  and  Mr.  John." 

^  My  dear  Ellen,"  said  the  old  lady  kindly,  ''  be  satisfied 
with  doing  your  duty  now  ;  leave  the  future.  While  you 
follow  him,  Grod  will  be  your  friend  ;  is  not  that  enough? 
and  all  things  shall  work  for  your  good.  You  do  not  know 
what  you  will  wish  when  Uie  time  comes  you  speak  of. 
You  do  not  know  what  new  friends  you  may  find  to  love." 

Ellen  had  in  her  own  heart  the  warrant  for  what  she  had 
■aid  and  what  she  saw  by  her  smile  Mrs.  Vawse  doubted ; 
bat  she  disdained  to  assert  what  she  could  bring  nothing  to 
prove.  She  took  a  sorrowful  leave  of  her  old  friend  and 
returned  home. 

After  dinner,  when  Mr.  Humphreys  was  about  going  back 
to  his  study,  Eilen  timidly  stopped  him  and  gave  him  her 
letters,  and  asked  him  to  look  at  them  some  time  when  he 
had  leisure.  She  told  him  also  where  they  were  found  and 
how  long  they  had  lain  there,  and  that  Mrs.  Vawse  had 
said  she  ought  to  show  tliem  to  him. 

She  guessed  he  would  read  them  at  once, — and  she  waited 
with  a  beating  heart.  In  a  little  while  she  heard  hb  step 
coming  back  along  the  hall.  He  came  and  sat  down  by  her 
on  the  sola  and  took  her  hand. 

*'  What  is  your  wish  in  this  matter,  my  child?"  he  said 
gravely  and  dieerfully. 

Ellen's  look  answered  that. 

*'  I  will  do  whatever  you  say  I  must,  sir,"  she  said  faintly. 

^l  dare  not  ask  myself  what  /would  wish,  Ellen;  the 
matter  is  taken  out  of  our  hands.  You  must  do  your  pa- 
rents' will,  my  child.  I  will  try  to  h<^  that  you  will  gain 
more  than  I  lose.  As  the  Lord  pleases !  If  I  am  bereaved 
of  niY  children,  I  am  bereaved." 

^  Mrs.  Gillespie,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  ''  is  about  going 
to  England ; — I  know  not  how  soon.  It  will  be  best  lor 
Toa  to  see  her  at  once  and  make  all  arrangements  that  may 
be  necessary.  I  will  go  with  you  to-morrow  to  Ventnor^ 
Udm  day  he  a  good  one." 


'  <<  •;    ■ 
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with  lome  curionty.    But  the  smile  was  almost  immediately 
quendied  in  tears. 

Notwithstanding  Miss  Sophia's  discouraging  talk,  EUea 
privately  agreed  with  Ellen  Chauncey  that  the  Brownie 
should  be  sent  to  her  to  keep  and  use  as  her  own,  till  his 
muttress  should  come  back ;  both  children  being  entirely  of 
opinion  that  the  arrangement  was  a  most  unexceptionable 

ODC. 

It  was  not  foigotten  that  the  lapse  of  three  years  since  the 
date  uf  the  letters  led  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  present 
state  of  afBiirs  among  Ellen's  friends  in  Scotland;  but  this 
doubt  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  justify  her  lettingpass 
so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  making  the  journey.  Espe- 
cially as  Captain  Montgomery's  letter  spoke  of  an  uncle^  to 
wlu>m  equally  with  her  grandmother,  Ellen  was  to  be  con- 
signed. In  case  circumstances  would  permit  it,  Mrs.  Gillespie 
engagod  to  keep  Ellen  with  her,  and  bring  her  home  to 
America  when  she  herself  should  return. 

And  in  little  more  than  a  month  they  were  gone;  adieus 
and  preparations  and  all  were  over.  Ellen's  parting  with 
Mrs.  Vawse  was  very  tender  and  very  sad ; — with  Mr.  Van 
Brunt,  extremely  and  gratefully  affectionate,  on  both  sides ; — 
with  her  aunt,  constrained  and  brief; — with  Margery  very 
sorniwful  indeed.  But  Ellen's  longest  and  most  lingering 
adieu  was  to  Captain  Parry,  the  old  grey  cat.  For  one 
whole  evening  she  sat  with  him  in  her  arms ;  and  over  poor 
pussy  were  shed  the  tears  that  fell  for  many  better  loved 
and  better  deserving  personages,  as  well  as  those  not  a  few 
tlwt  wore  wept  for  him.  Since  Alice's  death  Parry  had 
transferred  his  entire  confidence  and  esteem  to  Ellen ;  wheth- 
er from  feeling  a  want,  or  because  love  and  tenderness  had 
taught  her  the  touch  and  the  tone  that  were  fitted  to  win 
his  regard.  Only  John  shared  it.  Ellen  was  his  chief  fa- 
vourite and  almost  constant  companion.  And  bitterer  tears 
Ellen  shed  at  no  time  than  that  evening  before  she  went 
away,  over  the  old  cat.  She  could  not  distress  kitty  with 
her  distress,  nor  weary  him  with  the  calls  upon  his  sympa- 
thy, though  indeed  it  is  true  that  ho  sundry  times  poked  his 
nose  up  wonderingly  and  caressingly  in  her  face.  She  had 
no  remonstrance  or  interruption  to  fear ;  and  taking  pufsj 
as  the  emblem  and  representative  of  thi^  ^*VtfA^  Wd9iHd5:S& 
VOL,  IL  " 
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Ellen  wept  them  all  over  him ;  with  a  tendmiesi  and  a  * 
bitterness  that  were  somehow  intensified  bj  the  sight  of  tha 
grey  coat,  and  white  paws,  and  kindly  face,  of  her  imoon- 
scions  old  brute  friend. 

The  old  people  at  Carra-carra  were  taken  leave  of;  the 
Brownie  loo,  with  great  difficulty.     And  Nancy. 

"  I'm  real  sorry  you  are  going,  EHlen,"  said  she ; — "  you're 
the  only  soul  in  town  I  care  about.  I  wish  Pd  thrown  than 
letters  in  the  fire  af\er  all !     Who'd  ha'  thought  it  V^ 

Ellen  could  not  help  In  her  heart  echoing  the  wish. 

"I'm  real  sorry,  Ellen,"  she  repeated.  "Ain't  there 
something  I  can  do  for  you  when  you  are  gone  1" 

"O  yes,  dear  Nancy,"  said  Ellen,  weeping, — "if  yon 
would  only  take  caro  of  your  dear  grandmother.  She  is 
left  alono  now.  If  you  would  only  take  care  of  her,  and 
read  your  Bible,  and  be  good,  Nancy, — Oh  Nancy,  Nancy! 
do,  do !" 

They  kissed  each  other,  and  Nancy  went  away  fiurly 
crying. 

Mrs.  Marshman's  own  woman,  a  steady  excellent  person, 
had  come  in  the  carriage  for  Ellen.  And  the  next  momiog 
early  after  breakfast,  when  every  thing  else  was  ready,  she 
went  into  Mr.  Humphreys'  study  to  bid  the  last  dreaded 
good-by.     She  thought  her  obediejice  was  costing  her  dear. 

It  was  nearly  a  silent  parting.  He  held  her  a  long  time 
in  his  arms;  and  there  Ellen  bitterly  thought  her  place 
ought  to  be.  "  What  have  I  to  do  to  seek  new  relations  T" 
she  said  to  herself.  But  she  was  speechless ;  till  gently 
relaxing  his  hold  he  tenderly  smoothed  back  her  disordered 
hair,  and  kissing  her,  said  a  very  few  grave  words  of  bless- 
ing and  counsel.  Ellen  gathered  all  her  strength  together 
then,  for  she  had  something  that  mnnt  be  spoken. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  falling  on  her  knees  before  him  and  look- 
ing up  in  his  face, — "  this  don't  alter — ^you  do  not  take  back 
what  vou  said,  do  you  ?" 

"  What  that  I  said,  mjr  child  ?" 

"  That,"  said  Ellen,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands  on  his 
knee,  and  scarce  able  to  speak  with  great  efibrt, — ^"that 
which  you  said  when  I  first  came— that  wluch  yon  Mid 
•bout"— 

"  About  wbat,  m^  d«M  f3ti\\\T 
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'*Mj  fomg  away  don't  diange  any  thing,  does  it,  airt 
Uayn't  T oome  back,  if  ever  I  can  ?" 

He  raiaed  her  up  and  drew  her  dose  to  his  bosom  again. 

^  My  dear  little  daughter,"  said  he,  "  you  cannot  1^  so 
glad  to  come  back  as  my  arms  and  my  heart  will  be  to  re- 
oeiye  you.  I  scarce  dare  hope  to  see  that  day,  but  all  in 
this  bouse  is  yours,  dear  Ellen,  as  well  when  in  Scotland  as 
here.  I  take  back  nothing,  my  daughter.  Nothing  it 
changed.'' 

A  word  or  two  more  of  affection  and  blessing,  which 
Ellen  was  utterly  unable  to  answer  in  any  way, — and  she 
went  to  the  carriage ;  with  one  drop  of  coniial  in  her  heart, 
that  she  fed  upon  a  long  while.  '^  He  called  me  his  daugh- 
Itr  f— Im  nerer  said  that  before  since  Alice  died !  O  so  I 
wfll  be  aa  long  as  I  live,  if  I  find  fifty  new  relations.  But 
what  good  wiU  a  daughter  threa  thottsand  miles  off  do  him  !** 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


4^M.  Itom.    SkfwjwMrf. 

X^KM.  Out  with  UuU ;— it  wm  £▼•*■  legocf  ,  and 


THE  voyage  was  peaceful  and  prosperous;  in  due  tinM; 
the  whole  party  found  themselves  safe  in  London.   Stsl 
since  they  sat  out  £llen  had  been  constantly  gaining  cm  Mm»r 
Gillespie's  good  will ;  the  major  hardly  saw  her  but  she  had 
something  to  say  about  that  '^  best-bred  child  in  the  world.* 
"  Best-hearted  too,  I  think/'  said  the  major ;  and  even  Mm 
Gillespie  owned  that  there  was  something  more  than  good- 
breeding  in  Ellen's  politeness.    She  had  good  trial  of  it; 
Mrs.  Gillespie  was  much  longer  ailing  than  any  of  the  perty  ; 
and  when  Ellen  got  well,  it  was  her  great  pleasure  to  devote 
herself  to  the  service  of  the  only  meml>er  of  the  Marshmaa 
&miiy  now  within  her  reach.    She  could  never  do  too  muoh. 
She  watched  by  her,  read  to  her,  was  quick  to  see  and  per- 
form all  the  little  offices  of  attention  and  kindness  where  % 
servant's  hand  is  not  so  acceptable;  and  withal  never  was  in 
the  way  nor  put  herself  forward.     Mrs.  Gillespie's  own 
daughter  was  much  less  helpful.     Both  she  and  William, 
however,  had  long  since  forgotten  the  old  grudge,  and  treated 
Ellen  OS  well  as  they  did  any  body ;  rather  l^ter.     Major 
Gillespie  was  attentive  and  kind  as  possible  to  the  gentle^ 
well-behaved  little  body  that  was  always  at  his  wife's  pil- 
low ;  and  even  Lester,  the  maid,  told  one  of  her  friends  "she 
was  such  a  sweet  little  lady  that  it  was  a  pleasure  and  graS 
ification  to  do  any  thing  fur  her."     Lester  acted  this  out ; 
and  in  her  kindly  disposition  Ellen  found  very  substantial 
comfort  and  benc6t  throughout  the  voyage. 

]Mrs.  Gillespie  told  her  husband  she  should  be  rejoioed  if 
it  turned  out  that  Ibe^  m\^  V^^^  ^SAkgl  -mViJoLXWi^  «ai 
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carry  her  back  to  America ;  she  only  wished  it  were  not  for 
Hr.  Humphreys  but  herself.  As  their  destination  was  not 
now  Scotland  but  Paris,  it  was  proposed  to  write  to  Ellen's 
friends  to  ascertain  whether  any  change  had  occurred,  or 
"whether  they  still  wished  to  receive  her.  This  however 
vas  rendered  unnecessary.  They  were  scarcely  established 
in  their  hotel,  when  a  gentleman  from  Edinburgh,  an  inti* 
mate  friend  of  the  Ventnor  &mily,  and  whom  Ellen  herself 
had  more  than  once  met  there,  came  to  see  them.  Mrs. 
Gillespie  bethought  herself  to  make  inquiries  of  him. 

'*Do  you  happen  to  know  a  family  of  Lindsays,  in 
Georges-street,  Mr.  Dundas  V^ 

"  Lindsays  ?  yes,  perfectly  well.     Do  you  know  them  1" 

^  No ;  but  I  am  very  much  interested  in  one  of  the  fam/» 
Hj.     Is  the  old  lady  living?" 

"  Yes,  certainly ; — not  very  old  either — ^not  above  sixty, 
or  sixty -five ;  and  as  hale  and  alert  as  at  forty.  A  very  fine 
old  lady." 

"  A  largo  family  ?" 

"  O  no ;  Mr.  Lindsay  is  a  widower  this  some  years,  with 
no  children ;  and  there  is  a  widowed  daughter  lately  come 
home, — Lady  Keith ; — that's  all." 

"  Mr.  Lindsay — that  is  the  son  ]'* 

"  Yes.  You  would  like  them.  They  are  excellent  peo- 
ple— excellent  family — wealthy — beautiful  country  seat  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  some  miles  out  of  Edinburgh ; 
I  was  down  there  two  weeks  ago ; — entertain  most  himd* 
somely  and  agreeably,  two  things  that  do  not  always  go 
together.  You  meet  a  pleasanter  circle  nowhere  thim  at 
Lindsay's." 

"And  that  is  the  whole  family?"  said  Mrs.  Gillespie. 

"That  is  all.  There  were  two  daughters  married  to 
America  some  dozen  or  so  years  ago.  Mrs.  Lindsay  took 
it  very  hai*d,  I  believe,  but  she  boro  up,  and  bears  up  now, 
as  if  misfortune  had  never  crossed  her  path ;  though  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  wife  and  son  was  another  great  blow. 
I  don't  believe  there  is  a  grey  hair  on  her  head  at  this  mo* 
ment.  There  is  some  peculiarity  about  them  perhaps, — 
some  pride  too; — ^but  that  is  an  amiable  weakness,"  he 
added  laughing,  as  he  rose  to  go  *, — "  Mrs,  GUka^ift^  I  vsl 
9ure  will  not  md  iault  with  th&Ok  foi  vC 
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''  That's  an  insinuation,  Mr.  Dundas ;  but  look  here,  what 
I  am  bringing  to  Mrs.  Lindsay  in  the  shape  of  a  granddaugh- 
ter." 

"  What,  my  old  acquaintance,  Miss  Ellen  !^s  it  possible ! 
—My  dear  madam,  if  you  had  such  a  treasure  for  sale,  they 
would  pour  half  their  fortune  into  your  lap  to  purchase  it, 
and  the  other  half  at  her  feet." 

"  I  would  not  take  it,  Mr.  Dundas." 

"  It  would  be  no  moan  price,  I  assure  you,  in  itself,  how 
ever  it  might  be  comparatively.     I  give  Miss  Ellen  joy. 

Miss  Ellen  took  none  of  his  giving. 

"  Ah,  Ellen,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gillespie  when  he  waa 
cone, — **  we  shall  never  have  you  back  in  America  again. 
I  give  up  all  hopes  of  it.  Why  do  you  look  so  solemn, 
my  love '?  You  are  a  strange  child  ;  most  ffirls  would  be 
delighted  at  such  a  prospect  opening  before  tnem.*^ 

"  You  forget  what  I  leave,  Mrs.  Gillespie." 

"  So  will  you,  my  love,  in  a  few  days ;  though  I  lore 
you  for  remembering  so  well  those  that  have  been  kind  to 
you.     But  you  don't  realize  yet  what  is  before  you." 

*^  Why  you'll  have  a  good  time,  Ellen,"  said  Marianne: 
— "  I  wonder  you  arc  not  out  of  your  wits  with  joy.  / 
should  be." 

"  You  may  as  well  make  over  the  Brownie  to  me,  Ellen,'* 
said  William ; — *M  expect  vouMl  never  want  him  again." 

*'  I  cannot,  you  know,  tVUliam ;  I  lent  him  to  Ellen 
Chauiicev." 

^'•Lent  him ! — that's  a  good  one.     For  how  long  1" 

Ellen  smiled,  though  sighing  inwardly  to  see  how  very 
much  narrowed  was  her  prospect  of  ever  mounting  him 
again.  She  did  not  care  to  explain  herself  to  those  around 
her.  Still,  at  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart  lay  two  thongfata, 
in  which  her  hope  refuged  itself.  One  was  a  pecaliar  assu- 
rance that  whatever  her  brother  pleased,  nothing  could  hin- 
der him  from  accomplishing;  the  other,  a  like  oonfidenoe 
that  it  would  not  please  him  to  leave  his  little  sister  un- 
looked-afler.  But  all  began  to  grow  mistv,  and  it  seemed 
iK>w  as  if  Scotland  must  hencefonh  be  the  limit  of  her  hori* 
fhn. 

^^  Leaving  their  chiidteti  %t  «k  T^\alv(»i!«  booMa^  Mafor  aiid 
*rs.  Gillespie  acoofttpuMi  \m  xx^  V^^Mtf^eu  "^m^  ^tm 
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•Wed  post,  and  arriving  in  the  evening  at  Edinburgh^  put 
up  at  a  hotel  in  Prince  s  street.  It  was  agreed  that  Elleii 
ahould  not  seek  her  new  home  till  the  morrow ;  she  should 
eat  one  more  supper  and  breakfast  with  her  old  friends,  and 
have  a  night^s  rest  first.  She  was  very  glad  of  it.  The 
major  and  Mrs.  Gillespie  were  enchanted  with  the  aoblA 
view  from  their  parlour  windows ;  while  they  were  eagerly 
conversing  together,  Ellen  sat  alone  at  the  other  windoifi 
looking  out  upon  the  curious  Old  Town.  There  was  all  th* 
fiiscination  of  novelty  and  beauty  about  that  singular  pio- 
turesque  mass  of  buildings,  in  its  sober  colouring,  growing 
more  sober  as  the  twilight  fell ;  and  just  before  outlinea 
were  lost  in  the  dusk,  lights  began  feebly  to  twinkle  here 
and  there,  and  grew  brighter  and  more  as  the  niffht  came 
on,  till  their  brilliant  multitude  were  all  that  could  be  seen 
where  the  curious  jumble  of  chimneys  and  house-tops  and 
crooked  ways  had  shown  a  little  before.  Ellen  sat  watch- 
ing this  lighting  up  of  the  Old  Town,  feeling  strangely  thai 
she  was  in  the  midst  of  new  scenes  indeed,  entering  upon  a 
new  stage  of  life ;  and  having  some  difficulty  topersuade 
herself  that  she  was  really  Ellen  Montgomery,  llie  scene 
of  extreme  beauty  before  her  seemed  rather  to  increase  the 
confusion  and  sadness  of  her  mind.  Happily,  joyfully,  El- 
len remembered,  as  she  sat  gazing  over  the  darkening  cktf 
and  its  brightening  lights,  that  there  was  One  near  her  who 
could  not  change ;  that  Scotland  was  no  remove  from  him ; 
tiiat  his  providence  as  well  as  his  heaven  was  over  her  there ; 
that  there,  not  less  than  in  America,  she  was  his  child.  She 
rejoiced,  as  she  sat  in  her  dusky  window,  over  his  words  of 
assurance,  **I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  aheep, 
and  am  known  of  mine  ;^'  and  she  looked  up  into  Uie  dear 
aky  (that  at  least  wa-;  home-like),  in  tearftd  thankfulnesti 
and  with  earnest  prayer  that  she  might  be  kept  from  evil. 
Ellen  guessed  she  might  have  special  need  to  odier  that 
prayer.  And  as  again  her  eye  wandered  over  the  singular 
Dright  specticlc  that  kept  reinindins  her  she  was  a  stranmr 
in  a  strange  place,  her  heart  joyfully  leaned  upon  another 
loved  sentence, — ''This  God  is  our  Grod  for  ever  and  eTer) 
he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death." 

She  was  called  from  her  window  to  supper. 

**  Wiy  iiow  wea  yon  look,"  fii^Ui%.QNMS^\'*^^^ 


Jshc    set    out    ill    till.'    [»«)>;!-(■} 

kind  tVii'iul-^  io  No.  —  (i«'« 
tion,  after  leaving  her,  to  ^^ 
were  in  a  hurry  to  he  th« 
that  the  presence  of  a  str 
Ellen  and  her  relations  w( 
parties.     But  when  they  rec 
family  were  not  at  home; 
their  place  on  the  Tyne.     1 
the  horses'  heads  turned  that 
length,  through  what  kind  of 
have  told,  they  arrived  at  the 

It  was  beautifully  situated ; 
they  drove  up  to  a  large,  rati 
looking  house.  ^Tho  ladies 
oertaincd,  Ellen  took  a  kind  h 
hands  with  the  major  at  the  d 
second  time  in  her  life,  to  mal 
and  untried  friends.  She  stoo 
the  retreating  carriage, — one 
adopted  father  and  brother  fa 
in  heaven, — and  Ellen  quietl; 
asked  for  Mrs.  Lindsay. 

She  was  shown  into  a  large 
■at  down  with  «  *^'^'"^* 
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gathered  around  her,  formed  a  favourable  opiaioo  of  her 
relations ;  without  thinking  of  it,  for  indeed  she  was  think- 
ing of  something  else. 

A  lady  presently  entered,  and  said  that  Mrs.  Lindsay  was 
not  very  well.  Seeing  Ellen's  very  hesitating  look,  she 
added,  *'  shall  I  carry  her  any  message  for  you  ? 

This  lady  was  well-looking  and  well-dressed ;  but  some- 
how  there  was  something  in  her  face  or  manner  that  en- 
couraged Ellen  to  an  explanation ;  she  could  make  none. 
She  silently  gave  her  her  father's  letter,  with  which  the  lady 
left  the  room. 

In  a  minute  or  two  she  returned  and  said  her  mother 
would  see  Ellen  up  stairs,  and  asked  her  to  come  with  her. 
Hiis  then  must  be  Lady  Keith ! — but  no  sign  of  recognition? 
Ellen  wondered,  as  her  trembling  feet  carried  her  up  stairs, 
and  to  the  d(>or  of  a  room  where  the  lady  motioned  her  to 
enter;  she  did  not  follow  herself 

A  large  pleasant  dressing-room ;  but  Ellen  saw  nothing 
but  the  dignified  figure  and  searching  glance  of  a  lady  in 
black,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  At  the  look  which 
instantly  followed  her  entering,  however,  Ellen  sprang  for- 
ward, and  was  received  in  arms  that  folded  her  as  fondly  and 
as  closely  as  ever  those  of  her  own  mother  had  done.  With- 
out releasing  her  from  their  clasp,  Mrs.  Lindsay  presently  sat 
down ;  and  placing  Ellen  on  her  lap,  and  for  a  long  time 
without  speaking  a  word,  she  overwhelmed  her  with  oaresses, 
—caresses  oflen  interrupted  with  passionate  bursts  of  tears. 
Ellen  herself  cried  heartily  for  company,  though  Mrs.  Lind- 
say little  guessed  why.  Along  with  the  joy  and  tenderness 
arising  from  the  finding  a  relation  that  so  much  loved  and 
valued  her,  and  along  with  the  sympathy  that  entered  into 
Mrs.  Lindsay's  thoughts,  there  mixed  other  feelings.  She 
b^an  to  know,  a»i  if  by  instinct,  what  kind  of  a  person  her 
grandmother  was.  The  clasp  of  the  arms  that  were  about 
her  said  as  plainly  as  possible,  *'  I  will  never  let  you  go !" 
Ellen  felt  it ;  she  did  not  know  in  her  confusion  whether  she 
was  most  glad  or  most  sorry  ;  and  this  uncertainty  mightily 
helped  the  flow  of  her  tears. 

When  this  scene  had  lasted  some  time  Mrs.  Lindsay  beffaa 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  to  take  off  EU«q!%  ^^-^^sO^itst 
eape  (her  bonnet  bad  been  hastily  tiEOOim  oSLX^^^ffSfairi^ 
VOL.  n.  • 
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riad  to  be  alone,  and  glad  for  a  moment  to  exdiange  new 
Imms  fiMT  cM  ;  the  flowers  were  old  friends  to  her,  and  never 
had  looked  more  friendly  than  then.  New  and  old  both  wera 
there.  Ellen  went  on  sofUj  from  flower-bed  to  flower-bed, 
soothed  and  rested,  stopping  here  to  smell  one,  or  there  to 
gase  at  some  old  fiivourite  or  new  beauty,  thinking  curious 
thoughts  of  the  past  and  the  future,  and  through  it  all  taking 
a  quiet  lesson  from  the  flowers ; — ^when  a  servant  came  after 
her  with  a  request  from  Mrs.  Lindsay  that  she  would  return 
to  the  house.  Ellen  hurried  in ;  she  guessed  for  what,  and 
was  sure  as  soon  as  she  opened  the  door  and  saw  the  figura 
of  a  gentleman  sitting  before  Mrs.  Lindsay.  Ellen  remem* 
bered  well  she  was  sent  to  her  uncle  as  well  as  her  grand* 
mother,  and  she  came  forward  with  a  beatins  heart  to  Mrs. 
Londsav's  outstretched  hand,  whidi  presented  her  to  this  other 
ruler  of  her  destiny.  He  was  very  difi*erent  from  Lady  Keith, 
-— 4ier  anxious  glance  saw  that  at  once-^more  like  his  mother. 
A  man  not  &r  from  fifty  years  old ;  fine-looking  and  stately 
like  her.  Ellen  was  not  left  Ions  in  suspense ;  his  look  in* 
stantly  softened  as  his  mother's  had  done ;  he  drew  her  U> 
his  arms  with  great  aflection,  and  evidently  with  very  great 
pleasure;  then  held  her  ofi*  for  a  moment  while  he  looked  ai 
her  changing  colour  and  downcast  eye,  and  folded  her  doaa 
in  his  arms  again,  from  which  he  seemed  hardly  willing  to 
let  her  go,  whispering  as  he  kissed  her,  "  you  are  my  own 
child  now, — you  are  my  little  daughter,— do  you  know  that| 
Ellen  ?  I  am  your  father  henceforth ; — you  belong  to  me  en- 
tirelv,  and  I  belong  to  you ;— my  own  little  daughter !" 

^  1  wonder  how  many  times  one  may  be  adopted,'*  thought 
Ellen  that  evening ; — '*  but  to  be  sure,  my  father  and  roj 
mother  have  quite  given  me  up  here, — ^that  makes  a  difleiv 
enoe ;  they  had  a  right  to  give  me  away  if  they  pleased. 
I  suppose  I  do  belong  to  my  unde  and  mndmother  ingood 
earnest,  and  I  cannot  help  myselt  Well  I  but  Mr.  Himi* 
phreys  seems  a  ffreat  deal  more  like  my  fiither  than  my 
imcle  Lindsav.  I  cannot  help  that — ^bnt  how  they  would 
be  vexed  if  they  knew  it !" 

That  was  profoundly  true ! 

Ellen  was  in  a  few  days  the  dear  pet  and  darling  of  tha 
whole  houscAiold,  without  exception  and  almoil^\lD«ra^^Q3aSk» 
M&mt^ibrtkiMyiMimOif^mk^m^%\lAtk\KtbE^\a6^  ^ 
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a  little  anxiuty,  ii  constaiit  watch,  on  th«  part  of  all  bet 
fr'ieDds,  whether  thoy  were  not  going  to  find  something  Id 
their  newly  i)0|iiin:d  treasure  to  diiuippoiiit  them  ;  whether 
it  eotild  ]>c  tuut  there  was  nothing  behind  to  belie  the  first 
promihe.  I.era  keen  obsorvcr^k  however,  oould  not  hare 
tiiilcd  to  sec  vcrv  soon  that  theiv  w.is  no  ditappointmtnt  to 
bo  lookeil  fur;  p^lleu  was  just  what  she  wemed,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  cloak  in  any  thing.  Doubts  vanished  ;  and  Ellen 
had  not  bi-en  thruu  days  in  the  house  when  she  was  taken 
homt!  t»  two  hearts  at  least  in  unbounded  luTe  and  tender- 
ness. Wlii'ii  Mr.  Lindsay  woa  present  he  was  not  satislied 
witlkout  having  Ellen  in  his  arms  or  close  beside  him ;  and 
it' not  there  she  wns  at  the  side  of  her  grandmother. 

IVre  was  nothing,  liowcver,  in  the  ebaracter  of  this  fond- 
ness, gn>at  OA  it  was.  that  would  have  inclined  any  child  to 
un-smne  upr.n  it.  Klleii  was  leai<t  of  all  likely  to*  try  ;  but 
if  lu-r  will,  by  any  chauce.  had  nn)  counter  to  theirs,  iihe 
would  have  found  it  imponsibie  li>  maintiiin  her  ground.  She 
undenjtoo<l  this  frum  the  first  with  her  grandmother;  and 
in  one  or  two  trifles  since  had  been  more  and  more  confirmed 
in  the  I'eeliiig  that  they  would  do  with  her  and  make  of  her 
precis^ely  whiit  ihey  pleased,  witliuut  the  smallest  regard  to 
tier  fancy.  If  it  jumped  with  theirs,  very  well ;  if  not,  it 
must  yield.  Iii  one  matter  Ellen  had  been  roused  to  plead 
very  hard,  and  even  with  tears,  to  liave  her  wish,  which  she 
verily  llioit<;ht  she  ought  to  have  liad.  ]Mrs.  Lindsay 
smiled  and  kissed  her,  and  went  on  with  the  ntmost  cool- 
ness in  what  ifhe  was  doing,  which  she  carried  through,  with, 
out  in  the  least  rfgnrding  Ellen's  distress  or  showing  the 
■lightest  discomposure;  and  the  same  thing  was  repeated 
every  day.  till  Ellen  got  used  to  it.  Her  uncle  she  had 
"*  «een  tried  ;  but  she  knew  it  would  be  the  same  wnth 
"►When  Mr.  Lindsay  clasped  her  to  his  bosom  Ellen 
itAhit  ovm;  his  eye  always  seemed  to  repeat, 
^tle  daughter ;"  and  in  his  whole  manner  love 
Ifcwith  as  much  authority.  Perhaps  Ellen  did 
^much  the  worse  for  this,  aa  she  had  no  sort 
■to  displease  them  in  any  thing;  hut  it  gave 
Vthouglits  however,  which  she  kept  to  faeraelf ; 
f  wenl  bolh  ^  rha  taV»«  wvl  \b«.  ^uiL 

it  nU>3  te,  >W&  \«M  Hawrt  M>  ^'^«  4hrl  ^w 
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mothor  and  brother,  but  pride  took  up  the  matter  instead ; 
and  aooording  to  her  measure  Ellen  held  with  her  the  same 
place  she  held  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindsay ;  being  the  great 
delight  and  darling  of  all  three ;  and  with  all  three,  seem- 
ii^ly,  the  great  oQect  in  life. 

A  few  days  after  her  arrival,  a  week  or  more,  she  under* 
went  one  evening  a  kind  of  catechisine  from  her  aunt,  as  to 
her  former  manner  of  life ; — where  she  had  been  and  with 
whom  since  her  mother  left  her ;  what  she  had  been  doing ; 
whether  she  had  been  to  school,  and  how  her  time  was  spent 
at  home,  6cc,  &c.  No  comments  whatever  were  made  on 
her  answers,  but  a  something  in  her  aunt's  face  and  manner 
induced  Ellen  to  make  her  replies  as  brief  and  to  give  her 
as  little  information  in  them  as  she  could.  She  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  enlarge  upon  any  thing,  or  to  go  at  all  further 
than  the  questions  obliged  her ;  and  Lady  Keith  ended  with- 
out having  more  than  a  very  general  notion  of  Ellen's  way 
of  life  for  three  or  four  years  past.  This  conversation  was 
repeated  to  her  grandmother  and  uncle. 

''  To  think,"  said  the  latter  the  next  morning  at  breakfast, 
— ''to  think  that  the  backwoods  of  America  should  have 
turned  us  out  such  a  little  specimen  of" 

"  Of  what,  uncle  1"  said  Ellen,  laughing. 

^  Ah,  I  shall  not  tell  you  that,''  said  he. 

"  But  it  is  extraordinary,"  said  Lady  Keith, — "  how  after 
living  among  a  parcel  of  thick-headed  and  thicker  tongued 
Yankees  she  could  come  out  and  speak  pure  English  in  a 
clear  voice ; — it  is  an  enigma  to  me." 

''Take  care,  Catherine,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay  laughing, — 
''you  are  touching  Ellen's  nationality; — ^look  here,"  said 
he,  drawing  his  fingers  down  her  cheek. 

"  She  must  learn  to  have  no  nationality  but  yours,"  said 
Lady  Keith  somewhat  shortly. 

Ellen's  lips  were  open,  but  she  spoke  not. 

"  It  is  well  you  have  come  out  from  the  Americans,  you 
see,  Ellen,"  pursued  Mr.  Lindsay ; — "  your  aunt  does  not 
like  them." 

**  But  why,  sir  1" 

"  Why,"  said  he  gravely, — "  don't  you  know  that  they  are 
a  parcel  of  rebels  who  have  broken  loose  from  all  Io^^^n^ 
$nd  fealty,  that  no  good  Briton  baa  «a^  ^omaxt^mm^  V^'^S^Wv 
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voii  think  {\w  Aiiu'iican^  wi 

*•  l)u  }  ou  mean  lo  say  V( 

**  I  assure  you,"  said  he,  " 
anny  I  would  have  fought  th 

**  And  if  I  had  been  in  the 
fought  you  with  all  niy  heart, 

"Come,  come,"  said  he  1 
don't  look  as  if  you  would  do 
quito." 

''  Ah,  but  I  mean  if  I  had  h 

"  You  had  better  put  in  th 
am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be 
that  we  did  not  meet.  1  doi 
bad  a  pretty  stiff  encounter,  th 

'^  A  good  cause  is  stronger  tl 

**  But  Ellen, — these  America 
aoter  of  sood  friends  to  Englan 
George.'^ 

^  Yea,  but  it  was  King  Geor; 
English  forfeited  their  charactc 

**  I  declare,"  said  Mr.  Lindsi 
had  been  aa  stout  as  your  tong 
have  come  off  in  that  same  em 
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"  Two  lives  of  Wafihington,  and  some  in  the  Annual  Re- 
gister, and  part  of  Graham's  United  States ;  and  one  or  two 
other  little  things.'' 

'^  But  those  save  you  only  one  side,  Ellen ;  you  should 
read  the  Englte£  account  of  the  matter." 

*^So  I  did,  sir ;  the  Annual  Register  gave  me  both  sides ; 
the  bills  and  messages  were  enough." 

'*  What  Annual  Register?" 

"  1  don't  know,  sir ; — it  is  English ; — written  by  Burke, 
I  believe." 

"  Upon  my  word !     And  what  else  have  you  read  1" 

*'  I  think  that's  all  about  America,"  said  Ellen. 

"  No,  but  about  other  things  ?" 

'^O  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Ellen  smiling; — ^a  great 
many  books ; — ^I  can't  tell  them  all." 

"  Did  you  spend  all  your  time  over  your  books?" 

**  A  good  deal,  sir,  lately ; — ^not  so  much  before." 

"  How  was  that  ?" 

^^  I  couldn't,  sir.     I  had  a  great  many  other  things  to  do.^ 

*•  What  else  had  you  to  dol" 

^^  Different  things,"  said  Ellen,  hesitating  from  the  re- 
membrance of  her  aunt's  manner  the  night  before. 

"  Come,  come !  answer  me." 

'^  I  had  to  sweep  and  dust,"  said  Ellen  colouring, — ^'  and 
set  tables, — and  wash  and  wipe  dishes, — and  chum, — and 
spin, — and — " 

Ellen  heard  Lady  Keith's  look  in  her,  '^  Could  you  have 
conceived  it!" 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  herl"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay ; — 
•*  send  her  to  school  or  keep  her  at  home  1" 

"  Have  you  never  been  to  school,  Ellen  1" 

^*  No,  sir ;  except  for  a  very  little  while,  more  than  three 
years  ago." 

"Would  you  like  it  r 

"  I  would  a  grtai  deal  rather  study  at  home,  sir, — if  yon 
will  let  me." 

"What  do  you  know  nowl" 

"  0 1  can't  tell,  sir,"  said  Ellen  ;^"  I  don't  know  any  thing 
very  well, — unless — " 

"  Unless  whati"  said  her  unde  lau^^iing^ — "oome !  now 
for  jour  aooomplishmenta.^ 


..il"  i.iir,--:.:ir:„-i:  u,i-  liLii  ;: 

'■  Well,  but  ■iii>..iity.mr«l 
nut  kuuw  tuiv  tliinc!  ot'  FruUi 

'■WWti  (lid  }-uu  get  titat  I 
"Ad  old  iSwiss  ludy  in  the 
'* Country  nding  uiiil  Swiu 
'•  Dill  hhe  leacb  you  to  »pc 

Mr.  Lindsity  and  his  iiiotL 
Ellfn  inlcqirettd,  "  Worno  an 

"Oiiulhiii^atlLMstcuuliOii 
My.  -*Slko  tiluill  go  to  DeC 
mi  we  gut  to  Kdiijliurpli." 

"  Indeud,  iiiK-k\  I  ilnu't  lliinil 

"  Who  taught  yim  to  ridii,  £ 

"My  brother,' 

"Humph:— I  ramyn  fowls 

Kllen  volourecl  and  was  silcn 
"  You  know  nothing  of  muni 
''I  cnnnot  piny,  uncle." 
"Can  yiiu  bingi" 
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»  Abmird  r  said  Lady  Keith. 

"  Why,  Ellen,"  said  her  uncle  laughing, — "  I  did  not  know 
you  oould  be  so  stubborn  ;  I  thought  you  were  made  up  of 
gentleness  and  mildness.  Let  me  have  a  good  look  at  you,— 
there's  not  much  stubbornness  in  those  eyes,''  he  said  fondly. 

**  I  hope  you  will  never  salute  my  ears  with  your  Ameri- 
can ditty,"  said  Lady  Keith. 

*^Tut,  tut,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  **she  shall  sing  what  she 
pleases,  and  the  more  the  better." 

^  She  h^  a  very  sweet  voice,"  said  her  grandmother. 

'^Yes,  in  speaking,  I  know;  I  have  not  heard  it  tried 
otherwise ;  and  very  nice  English  it  turns  out.  Where  did 
you  get  your  English,  Ellen  1" 

"  From  my  brother,"  said  Ellen,  with  a  smile  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  brow  rather  clouded. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  that  1" 

"  The  brother  of  the  lady  that  was  so  kind  to  me."  El- 
len disliked  to  speak  the  loved  names  in  the  hearing  of  ears 
to  which  she  knew  they  would  be  unlovely. 

"  How  was  she  so  kind  to  you  1" 

"  Oh  sir ! — in  every  thing — 1  cannot  tell  you ; — she  was  mr 
friend  when  I  had  only  one  beside ;  she  did  every  thing  forme.** 

"  And  who  was  the  other  friend  ?  your  aunt  1" 

«  No,  sir." 

"  This  brother  1" 

**  No,  sir ;  that  was  before  I  knew  him." 

"  Who  then  T 

"  His  name  was  Mr.  Van  Brunt." 

"  Van  Brunt !— Humph !— And  what  was  he  1" 

"  He  was  a  former,  sir." 

^'  A  Dutch  former,  eh  ?  how  <^me  you  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  him  /" 

*'  He  managed  my  aunt's  form,  and  was  a  great  deal  in 
the  house." 

"  He  was !  And  what  makes  you  call  this  other  ywtr 
brother  r 

**  His  sister  called  me  her  sister — and  that  makes  me  his." 

**  It  is  very  absurd,"  said  Lady  Keith,  '^  when  they  are 
nothing  at  all  to  her,  and  ought  not  to  be." 

'*  It  seems  then  you  did  not  find  a  friend  in  your  aunt. 
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''I  don't  think  she  loved  me  mucb»^  said  EUm  te ft  lov 
Toioe. 

^  I  am  very  glad  we  are  dear  of  obligation  on  kit  woon^ 
•aid  Mrs.  Lindsay. 

**  Obligation ! — ^And  so  you.  had  nothing  else  to  depend 
on  £llen  but  this  man — this  Van  something — this  Dutch' 
man  1  what  did  he  do  for  you  1" 

^  A  great  deal,  sir  f — Ellen  would  have  said  more,  bnt  i 
feeling  in  her  throat  stopped  her. 

"Now  just  hear  that,  will  your  said  La4/ Keifih.  ^'Jnst 
think  of  her  in  that  farm-house,  with  that  sweeping  and  dnst- 
faig  woman  and  a  Dutch  fiurmer,  for  these  thrae  years !" 

*"  No,''  said  Ellen,—''  not  all  the  time ;  this  last  year  I 
have  been'' — 

«  Where,  Ellen  ?" 

"  At  the  other  house,  sir." 

**  What  house  is  that  1" 

^  W  here  Uiat  lady  and  gentleman  lived  diat  were  my  beil 
friends." 

''  Well  it's  all  very  well,"  said  Lady  Keith,— "^bot  it  Is 
past  now ;  it  is  all  over ;  you  need  not  diink  of  them  any 
more.  We  will  find  you  better  frimids  than  any  of  tiisse 
Dutch  Brunters  or  Grunters." 

"  Oh  aunt  Keith !"  said  Ellen,—"  if  you  knew"— But  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Lindsav,  taking  her  into  his 
arms, — "  I  will  not  have  that.  Hush  my  dau§^bter.  What 
is  the  matter,  Ellen  f 

But  Ellen  had  witii  some  difficulty  contained  herself  two 
or  three  times  before  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  aod 
the  wept  now  raUier  violently. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Ellen  ?"      * 

**  Because,"  sobbed  Ellen,  thoroughly  roused, — ^"I  love 
them  dearly  !  and  I  ought  to  love  them  with  all  my  heart 
I  cannot  forget  them,  and  never  shall ;  and  I  can  never  have 
better  friends-^ever ! — it's  impossible— O  it's  impossible." 

Mr.  Lindsav  said  nothing  at  first  except  to  soothe  bnr; 
but  when  she  had  wept  hersSf  into  quietness  upon  his  breast, 
he  whispered, 

^It  is  ri^t  to  love  these  people  if  thev  were  kmd  to  yoo, 
but  as  your  aunt  sa7%^V!)ciaX\%'(ai^    V\\&not  neoessary  to 
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go  back  to  it.  Forget  that  you  were  American,  Ellen, — 
you  belong  to  me ;  your  name  is  not  Montgomery  any  more, 
— it  is  Lindsay ; — and  I  will  not  have  you  call  me  *  uncle' — 
I  am  your  father ; — you  are  my  own  little  daughter,  and  must 
do  precisely  what  1  tell  you.     Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

He  would  have  a  "  yes"  from  her,  and  then  added,  "  Go 
and  get  yourself  ready  and  I  will  take  you  with  me  to  Edin- 
bur^." 

Ellen's  tears  had  been  like  to  burst  forth  again  at  his 
words ;  with  great  effort  she  controlled  herself  and  obeyed 
him. 

"  I  shall  do  precisely  what  he  tells  me  of  course,"  she  said 
to  herself  as  she  vent  to  get  ready  ; — '*  but  there  are  some 
things  he  cannot  command ;  nor  1  neither ; — I  am  glad  of 
that !     Forget  indeed  I" 

She  could  not  help  loving  her  uncle ;  for  the  lips  that 
kissed  her  were  very  kind  aa  well  as  very  peremptory  ;  and 
if  the  band  that  pressed  her  cheek  was,  as  she  felt  it  was, 
the  hand  of  power,  its  touch  was  also  exceeding  fond.  And 
as  she  was  no  more  inclined  to  dispute  his  will  than  he  to 
permit  it,  the  harmony  between  them  was  perfect  and  un- 
Droken. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Bew  ft  lily  in  thy  hftnd: 
GfttM  of  bFMB  cftimot  witlwtand 
One  toueh  of  that  magie  waod. 


MR.  LINDSAY  had  some  reason  tiiat  morning  to  wiak 
that  Ellen  would  look  merrier;  it  was  a  very  sober 
little  face  he  saw  by  his  side  as  tbe  carriage  rolled  smoothlr 
on  with  them  towards  Edinbv<gh ;  almost  pale  in  its  sad- 
ness. He  lavished  the  teni^erest  kindness  upon  her,  and 
without  going  back  by  so  much  as  a  hint  to  the  subjects  of 
the  morning,  he  exerted  himself  to  direct  her  attention  to 
the  various  objects  of  note  and  interest  they  were  passing. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  the  country,  also  the  carriage  and 
the  horses  ;  Ell^n  was  dearly  fond  of  driving;  and  long  be- 
fore they  reached  the  city  Mr.  Lindsay  had  the  satisfaiction 
of  seeing  her  smile  break  again,  her  eye  brighten,  and  her 
happy  attention  fixing  on  the  things  he  pointed  out  to  her, 
and  many  others  that  she  found  tor  herself  on  the  way, — 
his  Jiorses  first  of  all.  Mr.  Lindsay  might  relax  his  efforts 
and  look  on  with  secret  triumph  ;  Ellen  was  in  the  full  train 
of  delighted  observation. 

"  You  are  easily  pleased,  Ellen,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  one 
of  her  simple  remarks  of  admiration. 

"  I  have  a  great  deal  to  please  me,"  said  Ellen. 
"  What  would  you  like  to  see  in  Edinburgh  ?" 
"  I  don't  know,  sir ;  any  thing  you  please.'* 
"  Then  I  will  show  you  a  little  of  the  city  in  the  first 
place." 

They  drove  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Town,  in  various  directions;  Mr.  Lindsay 
extremely  pleased  to  see  that  Ellen  was  so,  and  much 
amused  t\t  tVie  cmt\o«\V^  ^Q>«;\y  vcv  Wv  o^uestions,  which  how- 
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ever  were  by  no  means  as  free  and  frequent  as  they  might 
have  been  had  John  Humphreys  filled  her  uucle's  place. 

^'  What  large  building  is  that  over  there  1"  said  Ellen. 

"That?— that  is  Holy  rood  House." 

"Holy rood! — I  have  heard  of  that  before; — isn't  that 
where  Queen  Mary's  rooms  are?  where  Rizzio  was  killed  ?" 

"  Yes ;  would  you  like  to  see  them  ?" 

"  Oh  very  much  !" 

"  Drive  to  the  Abbey — So  you  have  read  Scottish  history 
as  well  as  American,  Ellen  ?" 

"  Not  very  much,  sir ;  only  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  yet. 
But  what  inade  me  say  that, — I  have  read  an  account  of 
Holyrood  House  somewhere.     Uncle — " 

"  Ellen !" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir; — I  forgot; — ^it  seems  strange  to 
me,"  said  Ellen,  looking  distressed. 

"  It  must  not  seem  strange  to  you,  my  daughter ;  what 
were  you  going  to  say  ?" 

"  I  donMi  know,  sir, — O,  I  was  going  to  ask  if  the  silver 
cross  is  here  now,  to  be  seen?" 

"  What  silver  cross  ?" 

"  That  one  from  which  the  Abbey  was  named, — the  silver 
rood  that  was  given,  they  pretended,  to — I  forget  now  what 
king,-" 

"  David  First,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  ?  No,  it  is  not 
here,  Ellen ;  David  the  Second  lost  it  to  the  English.  But 
why  do  you  say  pretended^  Ellen  ?  It  was  a  very  real  af- 
feir ;  kept  in  England  for  a  long  time  with  great  veneration." 

"  O  yes,  sir ;  I  know  the  crosa  was  real ; — 1  mean,  it  was 
pretended  that  an  angel  gavo  it  to  King  David  when  he  was 
hunting  here." 

"Well,  how  can  you  tell  but  that  was  so?  King  David 
was  made  a  saint,  you  know." 

"O  sir,"  said  Ellen  laughing,  "  I  know  better  than  that; 
1  know  it  was  only  a  monkish  trick." 

"Monkish  trick  !  which  do  you  mean  ?  the  giving  of  the 
cross,  or  the  making  the  king  a  saint  ?" 
"  Both,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  still  smiling. 
'•  At  that  rate,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  much  amused,  "  if  you 
are  such  a  skeptic,  you  will  take  uo  oorcvfox^.  vcv  «s\\  xJww^^ 
the  Abbey, — you  will  not  beVieve  awN  \\\vcv^  \*  %<«^>\vw^V' 
VOL.  XL  a 
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"  I  will  believe  what  you  tell  me,  sir." 

^  Will  you  ?  I  must  be  careflil  what  I  say  to  you  tha, 
or  I  may  run  the  risk  of  losing  my  own  credit." 

Mr.  Lindsay  spoke  this  half  jestingly,  half  in  earnest 
They  went  over  the  palace. 

"  Is  this  very  old,  sir  ?"  asked  Ellen. 

*'  Not  very  ;  it  has  been  burnt  and  demolished  and  rebuilt, 
till  nothing  is  left  of  the  old  Abbey  of  King  David  but  the 
ruins  of  the  chapel,  which  you  shall  see  presently.  The 
oldest  part  of  the  House  is  that  we  are  going  to  see  now, 
built  by  James  Fifth,  Mary's  father,  where  her  rooms  are." 

At  these  rooms  Ellen  looked  with  intense  interest.  She 
pored  over  the  old  furniture,  the  needle- work  of  which  she 
vas  told  was  at  least  in  part  the  work  of  the  beautiful 
Queen's  own  fingers ;  gazed  at  the  stains  in  the  floor  of  the 
bed-chamber,  said  to  be  those  of  Rizzio's  blood ;  meditated 
over  the  trap-door  in  the  passage,  by  which  the  conspiratx)r8 
had  come  up  ;  and  finally  sat  down  in  the  room  and  tried  to 
realize  the  scene  which  had  once  been  acted  there.  She  tried 
to  imagine  the  poor  Queen  and  her  attendant  and  her  fa- 
vourite Rizzio  sitting  there  at  supper,  and  how  that  door, 
that  very  door, — had  opened,  and  Ruthven's  ghastly  figure, 
pale  and  weak  from  illness,  presented  itself,  and  then  others ; 
the  alarm  of  the  moment ;  how  Rizzio  knew  they  were  come 
for  biin  and  fled  to  the  Queen  for  protection  ;  how  she  was 
withheld  from  giving  it,  and  the  unhappy  man  pulled  away 
fn>m  hor  and  stabbed  with  a  great  many  wounds  before  her 
face  ;  and  there,  there  I-^no  doubt, — his  blood  fell ! 

"  You  are  tired  ; — this  doesn't  please  you  much,"  said  Mr. 
Lindsay,  noticing  her  grave  look, 

"  O  it  pleases  me  very  much  ?"  said  Ellen,  starting  up;— 
"  I  do  not  wonder  she  swore  vengeance." 

"  Who  T  said  Mr.  Lindsay  laughing. 

"  Queen  Mary,  sir." 

'•  Were  you  thinking  of  her  all  this  while?  I  am  glad  of 
it.  I  spoke  to  you  once  without  getting  a  word.  I  was 
afraid  this  was  not  amusing  enough  to  detain  your  thoughts." 

"  O  yes  it  was,"  said  Ellen ; — "  I  have  been  trying  to  think 
»bout  all  that.     I  like  to  look  at  old  things  sety  much.*^ 

"  Perhaps  yoM-^owVi  like  to  see  the  Regalia," 
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^  The  Royal  things — ^the  old  diadem  and  sceptre,  ^o,.,  of 
the  Scottish  kings.  Well  come,"  said  he,  as  he  read  the  an- 
swer in  Ellen's  face, — "  we  will  go ;  but  first  let  us  see  the 
old  chapel." 

With  this  Ellen  was  wonderfully  pleased.  This  was  much 
older  still  than  Queen  Mary's  rooms.  Ellen  admired  the 
wild  melancholy  look  of  the  gothic  pillars  and  arches  spring- 
ing from  the  green  turf,  the  large  carved  window  empty  of 
glass,  the  broken  walls ; — and  looking  up  to  the  blue  sky, 
she  tried  to  imagine  the  time  when  the  gothic  roof  closed 
overhead,  and  music  sounded  through  the  arches,  and  trains 
of  stoled  monks  paced  through  them,  where  now  the  very 
pavement  was  not.  Strange  it  seemed,  and  hard,  to  go  back 
and  realize  it ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this,  the  familiar  face  of 
the  sky  set  Ellen's  thoughts  off  upon  a  new  track,  and  sud- 
denly they  were  at  kome^ — on  the  lawn  before  the  parson- 
age. The  monks  and  the  abbey  were  forgotten  ;  she  silently 
gave  her  hand  to  her  uncle  and  walked  with  him  to  the  car 
riaffe. 

Arrived  at  the  Crown  room,  Ellen  fell  into  another  fit  of 
grave  attention ;  but  Mr.  Lindsay,  taught  better,  did  not 
this  time  mistake  rapt  interest  for  absence  of  mind.  He  an- 
swered questions  and  gave  her  several  pieces  of  information, 
and  let  her  take  her  own  time  to  gaze  and  meditate. 

"This  beautiful  sword,"  said  he,  "was  a  present  from 
Pope  Julius  Second  to  James  Fourth." 

"I  don't  know  any  thing  about  the  Popes,"  said  Ellen. 
"  James  Fourth  1 — I  forget  what  kind  of  a  king  he  was." 

"  He  was  a  very  good  king ; — he  was  the  one  that  died  at 
Flodden." 

"  O,  and  wore  an  iron  girdle  because  he  had  fought  against 
his  father, — poor  man !" 

"  Why  *  poor  man,'  Ellen  ?  he  was  a  very  royal  prince ; 
why  do  you  say  *  poor  man  ?' " 

"  Because  he  didn't  know  any  better,  sir." 

"  Didn't  know  any  better  than  what  1" 

"Than  to  think  an  iron  girdle  would  do  him  any  good." 

"  But  why  wouldn't  it  do  him  any  good  ?" 

"  Because,  you  know,  sir,  that  is  not  the  way  we  can  have 
our  sins  forgiven." 

''Whntisthe  way?" 
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Ellen  looked  at  him  to  see  if  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest. 
Her  look  staggered  him  a  little,  but  he  repeated  his  question. 
She  cast  her  eyes  down  and  answered, 

"  Jesus  Christ  said,  *  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life; 
no  man  comelh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.'" 

Mr.  Lindsay  said  no  more. 

"  I  wish  that  was  the  Bruce's  crown,"  said  Ellen  after  a 
while.    "  I  should  like  to  see  any  thing  that  belonged  to  him.** 

*M'll  take  you  to  the  field  of  Bannockbum  some  day ;  that 
belonged  to  him  with  a  vengeance.     It  lies  over  yonder." 

"  Bannockbum  !  will  you  1  and  Stirling  castle ! — O  how 
I  should  like  that!" 

•'Stirling  castle,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  smiling  at  Ellen's 
clasjied  hands  of  delight, — "what  do  you  know  of  Stirling 
castle  ?" 

''  From  the  history,  you  know,  sir ;  and  the  Liord  of  the 
Isles ; — 

"  Old  Stirling's  towers  arose  in  light—" 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay. 

''  And  twined  in  links  of  silver  bright 
Her  winding  river  lay." 

"  That's  this  same  river  Forth,  Ellen.  Do  you  know  any 
more  ?" 

"O  yes,  sir." 

"  Go  on  and  tell  me  all  you  can  remember." 

"  All;  that  would  be  a  great  deal,  sir." 

"  Go  on  till  1  tell  you  to  stop." 

Ellen  gave  him  a  good  part  of  the  battle,  with  the  intro- 
duction to  it. 

'*  You  have  a  good  memory,  Ellen,"  he  said,  looking 
pleased. 

"  Because  I  like  it,  sir ;  that  makes  it  easy  to  remember. 
I  like  the  Scots  people." 

''  Do  you  !"  said  Mr.  Lindsay  much  gratified ; — ^**  I  did 
not  know  you  liked  anything  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Why 
do  you  like  them  1" 

'^Because  they  never  would  be  conquered  by  the  En- 
glish." 

"So,"    said  IAt.  \imdwj,\»N.^  kskswA  «A \aMl  ^xwa^ 
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pointed, — "  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  you  like  them  be- 
cause they  fought  the  enemies  you  were  so  eager  to  have  a 
blow  at.'! 

"  O  no,  sir,"  said  Ellen  laughing,  "  I  do  not  mean  tLit  at 
all ;  the  French  were  England's  enemies  too,  and  helped  U9 
besides,  but  I  like  the  Scots  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
French.     I  like  them  because  they  would  be  free." 

"  You  have  an  extraordinary  taste  for  fret'dom !  And 
pray,  are  all  the  American  children  as  strong  republicans 
as  yourself?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir ;  1  hope  so.'* 

"Pretty  well,  upon  my  word! — Then  1  suppose  even  the 
Bruce  cannot  rival  your  favourite  Washington  in  your 
esteem  ]" 

Ellen  smiled. 

"  Eh  r'  said  Mr.  Lindsay. 

"  I  like  Washington  better,  sir,  of  course ;  but  1  like  Bruce 
very  much." 

"  Why  do  you  prefer  Washington?" 

"  I  should  have  to  think  to  tell  you  that,  sir." 

*'  Very  well,  think,  and  answer  me." 

"  One  reason,  I  suppose,  is  because  he  was  an  American," 
said  Ellen. 

"  That  is  not  reason  enough  for  so  reasonable  a  person  as 
you  are,  Ellen  ;  you  must  try  again,  or  give  up  your  pref- 
erence." 

"  I  like  Bruce,  very  much  indeed,"  said  Ellen  musingly, — 
**  but  he  did  what  he  did  for  himself^ — Washington  didn't." 

"  Humph  ! — I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  either  of  your  po- 
sitions," said  Mr.  Lindsay. 

"  And  besides,"  said  Ellen,  *'  Bruce  did  one  or  two  wrong 
things.     Washington  always  did  right." 

"He  did,  eh?  What  do  you  think  of  the  murder  of 
Andre  ?" 

"  I  think  it  was  right,"  said  Ellen  firmly. 

"  Your  reasons,  my  little  reasoner  1" 

"  If  it  had  not  been  right,  Washington  would  not  have 
done  it." 

**  Ha !  ha ! — so  at  that  rate  you  may  reconcile  yourself 
to  any  thing  that  chances  to  be  done  by  a  favouvltc." 

'*No,  sir/'  said  Ellen,  a  littlv!  eo\\?u*ftv\,\^MV  ^^as^.^\^^'^^^'^ 

VOL.  11.  2a» 
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ground, — ^'  but  when  a  person  always  does  right,  if  he  hap- 

ren  to  do  something  that  I  don^t  know  enough  to  understand, 
have  good  reason  to  think  it  is  right,  even  though  I  oannot 
understand  it." 

^'  Very  well !  but  apply  the  same  rule  of  judgment  to  the 
Bruce,  can't  you  V* 

^'  Nothing  could  make  me  think  the  murder  of  the  Red 
Comyn  right,  sir.     Bruce  didn't  think  so  himself." 

^^  But  remember,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  times ; 
those  were  rude  and  uncivilized  compare-d  to  these ;  you  must 
make  allowance  for  that." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do ;  but  I  like  the  civilized  times  best." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  fellow  over  here, — what's  his 
name, — whose  monument  I  was  showing  you, — Nelson!" 

"1  used  to  like  him  very  much,  sir." 

"  And  you  do  not  now  V 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do ;  I  cannot  help  liking  him." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  would  if  you  could  ?" 

^'  I  don't  think,  sir,  I  ought  to  like  a  man  merely  for  being 
great  unless  he  was  good.  Washington  was  great  and  good 
both." 

"  Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  Nelson  ?"  said  Mr.  Lind- 
say, with  an  expression  of  intense  amusement, — "  I '  used  to 
think,'  as  you  say,  that  he  was  a  very  noble  fellow." 

^'  So  he  was,  sir ;  but  he  wasn't  a  good  man." 

"  Why  not  r 

^'  Why  you  know,  sir,  he  left  his  wife ;  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton persuaded  him  to  do  one  or  two  other  very  dishonour 
able  things ;  it  was  a  great  pity  !" 

'^  So  you  will  not  like  any  great  man  that  is  not  good  as 
well.     What  is  your  definition  of  a  good  man,  Ellen?" 

"  One  who  always  does  right  because  it  is  right,  no  niatter 
whether  it  is  convenient  or  not,"  said  Ellen,  after  a  little 
hesitation. 

*^  Upon  my  word,  you  draw  the  line  dose.  But  opinions 
differ  as  to  what  is  right;  how  shall  we  knowl" 

*'  From  the  Bible,  sir,"  said  Ellen  quickly,  with  a  look 
that  half  amused  and  half  abashed  him. 

*'  And  you,  Ellen, — are  you  yourself  good  after  thia  nioe 
&shion  1" 

"  No,  air ;  but  \  Vuftn  \»  \*^r 
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*'  I  do  Ijelievc  that.  But  after  all,  Ellen,  you  might  like 
Nelson ;  those  were  only  the  spots  in  the  sun." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  can  a  man  be  a  truly  great  man  who  is 
not  master  of  himself?" 

"That  is  an  excellent  remark." 

"It  is  not  mine,  sir,"  said  Ellen  blushing; — "it  was  told 
me;  I  did  not  find  out  all  that  about  Nelson  myself;  I  did 
not  see  it  all  the  first  time  I  read  his  life ;  I  thought  he  was 
perfect." 

"  I  know  who  /  think  is,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay  kissing  her. 

They  drove  now  to  his  house  in  Georges-street.  Mr. 
Lindsay  had  some  business  to  attend  to  and  would  leave 
her  there  for  an  hour  or  two.  And  that  their  fast  might  not 
be  too  long  unbroken,  Mrs.  Allen  the  housekeeper  was  di- 
rected to  furnish  them  with  some  biscuits  in  the  library, 
whither  Mr.  Lindsay  led  Ellen. 

She  liked  the  looks  of  it  very  much.  Plenty  of  books, 
old-looking  comfortable  furniture ;  pleasant  light;  all  man- 
ner of  etceteras  around  which  rejoiced  Ellen^s  heart.  Mr. 
Lindsay  noticed  her  pleased  glance  passing  from  one  thing 
to  another.  He  placed  her  in  a  deep  easy  chair,  took  off 
her  bonnet  and  threw  it  on  the  sofa,  and  kissing  her  fondly 
asked  her  if  she  felt  at  home.  "  Not  yet,"  Ellen  said ;  but 
her  look  said  it  would  not  take  long  to  make  her  do  so. 
She  sat  enjoying  her  rest,  and  munching  her  biscuit  with 
great  appetite  and  satisfaction,  when  Mr.  Lindsay  poured 
her  out  a  glass  of  sweet  wine. 

That  glass  of  wine  looked  to  Ellen  like  an  enemy  march- 
ing up  to  attack  her.  Because  Alice  and  John  did  not  drink 
it,  she  had  always,  at  first  without  other  reason,  done  the 
same ;  and  she  was  determined  not  to  forsake  their  example 
now.  She  took  no  notice  of  the  glass  of  wine,  though  she 
had  ceased  to  see  any  thing  else  in  the  room,  and  went  on, 
seemingly  as  before,  eating  her  biscuit,  though  she  no  longer 
knew  how  they  tasted. 

"  Why  don  t  you  drink  your  wine,  Ellen  ]" 

"  I  do  not  wish  any,  sir." 

"Don't  you  like  it?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  have  never  drunk  any." 

"  No !     Taste  it  and  see." 

** I  would  rather  not,  sir,  if  you  p\eaAft.  \  ^otJv  ^swfc^^^^^^ 
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••Ta.«*te  it,  Ellen  T 

i'his  coininand  was  not  to  bv  disobeved.  The  blood 
rusht-J  to  EUt'if  s  temples  as  she  just  touched  the  glass  to 
her  lips  and  ^et  it  down  again. 

''Welir'  s;iid  Mr.  Lindsay. 

-What,  sirr 

*•  How  do  yon  like  it  ]*' 

••  I  like  it  verv  well,  sir.  but  1  would  rather  not  drink  it" 


\\\ 


IV 


/' 


Ellen  n.)loined  again  at  this  exceedingly  difficult  question, 
and  answered  as  well  as  she  could,  that  she  had  never  been 
aecu>ton\L'd  to  it,  and  would  rather  not. 

•*  It  is  4>t'  no  sort  of  c«jnsei|ueDce  what  you  hare  been  ao- 
custoiiied  to/'  si\id  Mr.  Lindsav.  "  You  are  to  drink  it  all, 
Ellen.^* 

Ellen  darcii  not  ^lisobey.  When  biscuits  wad  wme  were 
disp<)>eil  of,  Mr.  Lindsay  drew  her  close  to  his  side,  and 
eneireling  her  fondly  with  his  arras,  said, 

"  1  shall  leave  you  now  tor  an  hour  or  two,  and  you  must 
-amuse  yourself  as  you  can.  The  bookcases  are  open — per- 
haps yon  can  iind  something  there ;  or  there  are  prints  in 
those  {lortfolios ;  or  yon  can  go  over  the  house  and  make 
yourself  m*f|nainted  with  your  new  home.  If  you  want  any 
thinr;  ask  Mrs.  Allen.     Does  it  look  pleasant  to  you ?^ 

'•  Verv,"  Ellen  said. 

^'  You  art.>  at  liomc  here,  daughter ;  go  where  jou  wiU 
and  do  what  you  will.  1  shall  not  leave  you  long,  Bui 
before  I  go — Ellen — let  me  hear  you  call  me  &ther." 

Ellen  obeyed,  trembling,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  was 
to  sot  her  band  and  seal  to  the  deed  of  gifl  her  &ther  and 
mother  had  niade.  But  there  was  no  retreat  ^  it  was  spo- 
ken ;  and  Mr.  Lindsay  folding  her  dose  in  his  arn»  kissed 
her  again  and  again. 

^*  Never  let  me  hear  you  call  me  any  thing  else^  EUeo. 
You  arc  mine  own  now — my  own  child — my  own  little 
daughtei'.  Y'on  shall  do  just  what  pleases  me  in  every 
thing.  aiKl  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  And  now  lie  down 
there  and  rest,  daughter,  you  are  trembling  from  head  to 
foot ; — rest  and  amuse  yourself  in  any  way  you  like  till  I 

He  left  the  reoov. 
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"I  have  done  it  now!"  thought  Ellen,  aS  she  sat  in  the 
corner  of  tbj  sofa  where  Mr.  Lindsay  had  tenderly  placed 
her; — "1  have  called  him  my  father — I  am  bound  to  obey 
him  after  this.  I  wonder  what  in  the  world  they  will  make 
ine  do  next.  If  he  chooses  to  make  me  drink  wine  every 
day,  I  must  do  it ! — I  cannot  help  myself  lliat  is  only  a 
little  matter.  But  what  if  they  were  to  want  me  to  do 
something  wrong  ? — they  might ; — John  never  did — I  could 
not  have  disobeyed  him,  possibly ! — but  I  could  them,  if  it 
was  necessary, — and  if  it  is  necessary,  I  will ! — ^I  should  have 
a  dreadful  time — I  wonder  if  I  could  go  through  with  it. 
Oh  yes,  I  could,  if  it  was  right, — ^and  besides  would  rather 
bear  any  thing  in  the  world  from  them  than  have  John  dis- 
pleased with  me; — ^a  great  deal  rather!  But  perhaps  after 
all  they  will  not  want  any  thing  wrong  of  me.  I  wonder 
if  this  is  really  to  be  my  home  always,  and  if  I  shall  never 
get  home  again? — John  will  not  leave  me  here ! — but  1  don't 
see  how  in  the  world  he  can  help  it,  for  my  father  and  my 
mother,  and  I  myself — I  know  what  he  would  tell  me  if  he 
was  here,  and  Fll  try  to  do  it.  God  will  take  care  of  me 
if  I  follow  him ;  it  is  none  of  my  business." 

Simply  and  heartily  commending  her  interests  to  his 
keeping,  Ellen  tried  to  lay  aside  the  care  of  herself  She 
went  on  musing ;  how  very  different  and  how  much  greater 
her  enjoyment  would  have  been  that  day  if  John  had  been 
with  her.  Mr.  Lindsay,  to  be  sure,  had  answered  her  ques- 
tions with  abundant  kindness  and  sufficient  ability ;  but  his 
answers  did  not,  as  those  of  her  brother  often  did,  skilfully 
draw  her  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  till  a  train  of  thought 
was  opened  which  at  the  setting  out  she  never  dreamed  of; 
and  along  with  the  joy  of  acquiring  new  knowledge  she  had 
the  pleasure  of  discovering  new  fields  of  it  to  be  explored, 
and  the  delight  of  the  felt  exercise  and  enlargement  of  her 
own  powers,  which  were  sure  to  be  actively  called  into  play. 
Mr.  Lindsay  told  her  what  she  asked,  and  there  left  her. 
Ellen  found  herself  growing  melancholy  over  the  compari- 
son she  was  drawing ;  and  wisely  went  to  the  bookcases  to 
divert  her  thoughts.  Finding  presently  a  history  of  Scot- 
land, she  took  it  down,  resolving  to  refresh  her  memory  on 
a  subject  which  had  gained  such  nev?  w\d  «X?c^w^<i,  \\\\fc\^^ 
for  her.     Before  long,  however,  fek,\Agafe  axA  ^^  ^Nsifc 
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had  dnink  effectually  got  the  better  of  studious  thoughts; 
she  stretched  herself  on  the  sofa  and  fell  asleep. 

There  Mr.  Lindsay  found  her  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards 
under  the  guard  of  the  housekeeper. 

"I  cam  in,  sir,"  she  said  whispering, — "it's  mairthan  an 
hour  back,  and  she's  been  sleeping  just  like  a  baby  ever 
syne ;  she  hasna  stirred  a  iinger.  O,  Mr.  Lindsay,  it's  a 
bonny  bairn,  and  a  gude.     What  a  blessing  to  the  house !" 

"  You're  about  right  there,  I  believe,  Maggie ;  but  how 
have  YOU  learned  it  so  fasti" 

"  I  canna  be  niista'en,  Mr.  George, — I  ken  it  as  weel  as 
if  we  had  had  a  year  auld  aoquentance ;  I  ken  it  by  thae 
sweet  mouth  and  een,  and  by  the  look  she  gied  me  when 
you  tan  Id  her,  sir,  I  had  been  in  the  house  near  as  long's 
yoursel.  An'  look  at  her  eenow.  There's  heaven's  peace 
within,  I'm  a'm.aist  assured." 

The  kiss  that  wakened  Ellen  found  her  in  the  midst  of  a 
dream.  She  thought  that  John  was  a  king  of  Sootknd,  and 
Mtanding  before  her  in  regal  attire.  She  offered  him,  she 
..bought,  a  glass  of  wine,  but  raising  the  sword  of  state,  sil- 
ver scabbard  and  all,  he  with  a  tremendous  swing  of  it 
dashed  the  glass  out  of  her  hands ;  and  then  as  she  stood 
abashed,  he  went  forward  with  one  of  his  old  erave  kind 
looks  to  kiss  her.  As  the  kiss  touched  her  lips  Ellen  opened 
her  eyes  to  find  her  brother  transformed  into  Mr.  Lindsay, 
and  the  empty  glass  standing  safe  and  sound  upon  the  table. 

*'  You  must  have  had  a  pleasant  nap,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay, 
"  you  wake  up  smiling.  Come — make  haste— I  have  left  a 
friend  in  the  carriage. — Bring  your  book  along  if  you  want 
it." 

The  presence  of  the  stranger,  who  was  going  down  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  at  '*  the  Braes,"  prevented  Ellen  from 
having  any  talking  to  do.  Comfortably  placed  in  the  comer 
of  the  front  seat  of  the  barouche,  leaning  on  the  elbow  of 
the  carriage,  she  was  left  to  her  own  musings.  She  could 
hardly  realize  the  change  in  her  circumstances.  The  car- 
riage rolling  fast  and  smoothly  on — ^the  two  gentlemen  op* 
posite  to  her,  one  her  fiither ! — the  strange,  varied,  beaatinil 
scenes  they  were  flitting  by, — the  long  shadows  made  bj 
descend ing  sun, — ^  q«o\  w«iiiYa%  vas— ^^^9DsVBm&&% 

k  in  the  wide  eajry  KesJ^^t^x.  **\l  i^i^^w^Vb.  i  ^ 
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It  was  singularly  pleasant ;  she  could  not  help  but  enjoy  it 
all  very  much ;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  caught 
in  a  net  from  which  she  had  no  power  to  get  free ;  and  she 
longed  to  clasp  that  hand  that  could  she  thought  draw  her 
whence  and  whither  it  pleased.  '^  But  Mr.  Lindsay  oppo- 
site ? — I  have  called  him  my  father — I  have  given  myself 
to  him,"  she  thought ; — ''  but  I  gave  myself  to  somebody 
else  first ; — I  can't  undo  that — and  I  never  will !"  Again 
she  tried  t<>  quiet  and  resign  the  care  of  herself  to  better 
wisdom  and  greater  strength  than  her  own.  ^'  This  may  all 
be  arranged,  easily,  in  some  way  I  could  never  dream  of,^' 
she  said  to  herself;  ^^  I  have  no  business  to  be  uneasy.  Two 
months  ago,  and  I  was  quietly  at  home  and  seemed  to  be 
fixed  there  for  ever ;  and  now,  and  without  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary happening,  here  I  am, — just  as  fixed.  Yes,  and 
before  that,  at  aunt  Fortune's, — it  didn't  seem  possible  that 
I  could  ever  get  away  from  beinff  her  child ;  and  yet  how 
easily  all  that  was  managed.  And  just  so  in  some  way 
that  I  cannot  imagine,  things  may  open  so  as  to  let  me  out 
smoothly  from  this."  She  resolved  to  be  patient,  and  take 
thankfully  what  she  at  present  had  to  enjoy ;  and  in  this 
mood  of  mind  the  drive  home  was  beautiful;  and  the  even- 
ing was  happily  absorbed  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 

it  was  a  grave  question  in  the  family  that  same  evening 
whether  Ellen  should  be  sent  to  school.  Lady  Keith  was 
decided  in  favour  of  it ;  her  mother  seemed  doubtful ;  Mr. 
Lindsay,  who  had  a  vision  of  the  little  figure  lying  asleep 
00  his  library  sofa,  thought  the  room  had  never  looked  so 
cheerful  before,  and  had  near  made  up  his  mind  that  she 
should  be  its  constant  adornment  the  coming  winter.  Lady 
Keith  urged  the  school  plan. 

"  Not  a  boarding-school,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay ; — "  I  will 
not  hear  of  that." 

*'  No,  but  a  day-school ;  it  would  do  her  a  vast  deal  of 
good  1  am  certain ;  her  notions  want  shaking  up  very  much. 
And  1  never  saw  a  child  of  her  age  so  much  a  child." 

"  I  assure  you  /never  saw  one  so  much  a  woman.     She 
has  asked  me  to-day,  I  suppose,"  said  he  smiling,  "  a  hun- 
dred que'>ti(>ns  or  less;  and  I  assure  you  there  was  not  one 
fooVish  or  vitlii  one  among  them\  xvoX.  otv^  >\iaX  Hi^a^^^x^K^- 
Bible,  aad  most  of  them  s\ngaiaT\^  w>?' 
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*'''  She  W8S  greatly  pleased  wilh  her  day/'  said  lAn,  lind' 
■ay. 

^*  I  never  saw  such  a  baby  faou  m  vny  life/'  sud  Lady 
Keith, — *'  in  a  child  of  her  years." 

^'  It  13  a  face  of  uneon^moii  intelligenee !"  said  her  brother, 

•'  It  is  both,''  said  Mrs.  Lindsay. 

^'  I  was  struck  with  it  the  other  day,"  said  Lady  Keith, — 
"  the  day  she  slept  so  long  upon  the  so&  up  stairs  after 
she  was  dressed ;  she  had  been  crying  about  something,  and 
her  eyelaslies  were  wet  still,  and  she  had  thai  curious  grave 
innocent  look  you  only  see  in  iu^nts;  you  might  have 
thought  she  was  fourteen  months  instead  of  fourteen  years 
old ;  fourteen  and  a  half  she  savs  she  is." 

*' Crying  f  said  Mr.  Lindsay; — "what  was  the  matter?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Lindisay,  "  but  that  she  had  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  me  in  something  that  did  not  please 
her." 

"  Did  sho  give  you  any  cause  of  displeasure  1^ 

**  No, — though  1  can  see  she  has  strong  passions.  Bat 
she  is  the  first  child  1  ever  saw  that  1  think  I  could  not  get 
angry  with." 

"  Mother's  heart  half  misgave  her,  I  believe,"  said  Lady 
Keith  laughing ; — "  she  sat  there  looking  at  her  for  an  hour. 

^*  She  seems  to  me  perfectly  gentle  and  submissive,"  said 
Mr.  Lindsay. 

"  Yes,  but  don't  trust  too  much  to  appearances,"  said  his 
bister.  "  If  she  is  not  a  true  Lindsay  after  all  I  am  mis- 
taken. Did  you  see  her  colour  once  or  twice  this  morning 
when  something  was  said  that  did  not  please  her?" 

"  You  can  judge  nothing  fipom  that,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay, — 
"  she  coloura  at  every  thing.  You  should  have  seen  her  to- 
day when  1  told  her  I  would  take  her  to  Bannockbum.'' 

^^  Ah  she  has  got  the  right  side  of  you ;  you  will  be  able 
to  discern  no  faults  in  her  presently.' 

'-  She  has  used  no  arts  for  it,  sister;  she  is  a  straightfor- 
ward little  hussy,  and  that  is  one  thing  I  like  about  her; 
though  I  was  as  near  as  possible  being  provoked  with  hei 
once  or  twice  to-day.  There  is  onlv  one  thing  I  wish  was 
Altered, — she  has  her  head  filled  with  strange  notions — ab- 
for  a  child  of  VieT  a%<&-A  ^«»!^x  >U3«>^  ^\ax  \  ^Soafi^.  ^ 

get  rid  of  tbemJ^ 
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After  some  more  conversation  it  was  decided  that  school 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  this  end,  and  half  decided  that 
£llen  should  go. 

But  this  half  decision  Mr.  Lindsay  found  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  to,  and  circumstances  soon  destroyed  it  entirely. 
Company  was  constantly  coming  and  going  at  "  the  Braes," 
and  much  of  it  of  a  kind  that  Ellen  exceedingly  liked  to  see 
and  hear;  intelligent,  cultivated,  well-informed  people, 
whose  conversation  was  highly  agreeable  and  always  useful 
to  her.  Ellen  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  talking,  so  she 
made  good  use  of  her  ears. 

One  evening  Mr.  Lindsay,  a  M.  Villars,  and  M.  Muller,  a 
Swiss  gentleman  and  a  noted  man  of  science,  very  much  at 
home  in  Mr.  Lindsay's  house,  were  carrying  on,  in  French, 
a  conversation  in  which  the  two  foreigners  took  part  against 
their  host.  ^L  Villars  began  with  talking  about  Lafayette ; 
from  him  they  went  to  the  American  Revolution,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  from  them  to  other  patriots  and  other  republics, 
ancient  and  modern  ; — MM.  Villars  and  MuHer  taking  the 
side  of  freedom  and  pressing  Mr.  Lindsay  hard  with  ai^u- 
ment,  authority,  example,  and  historical  testimony.  *  Ellen 
as  usual  was  fast  by  his  side,  and  delighted  to  see  that  he 
could  by  no  means  make  good  his  ground.  The  ladies  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room  would  several  times  have  drawn 
her  away,  but  happily  for  her,  and  also  as  usual.  Mr.  Lind- 
say's arm  was  around  her  shoulders,  and  she  was  left  in  quiet 
to  listen..  The  conversation  was  very  lively,  and  on  a  sub- 
ject very  interesting  to  her ;  for  America  had  been  always 
a  darling  theme  ;  Scottish  struggles  for  freedom  were  fresh 
in  her  mind;  her  attention  had  long  ago  been  called  to 
Switzerland  and  its  history  by  Alice  and  Mrs.  Vawse,  and 
French  history  had  formed  a  good  part  of  her  last  winter's 
reading.  She  listened  with  the  most  eager  delight,  too  much 
engrossed  to  notice  the  good-humoured  glances  that  were 
every  now  and  then  given  her  by  one  of  the  speakers.  Not 
Mr.  Lindsay  ; — though  his  hand  was  upon  her  shoulder  or 
playing  with  the  light  curls  that  fell  over  her  temples,  ht 
did  not  see  that  her  face  was  flushed  with  interest,  or  notice 
the  quick  smile  and  sparkle  of  the  eye  that  followed  every 
tUTTi  in  the  conversation  that  favovueAWx  >N\^«5^Qt  ^<S^^^\sv^N 
— it  was  M.  Muller.  They  came  to  lVie^Nri«^^W!A\5ass«  Ssckwcs^ 
VOL.  II.  •* 
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struggle  for  freedom  against  Austrian  oppression.  M.  Muller 
wished  to  speak  of  the  noted  battle  in  which  that  freedom 
was  made  sure,  but  for  the  moment  its  name  had  escaped  him. 

**  Par  ma  foi,"  said  M.  Villars, — "  il  m'a  entierement 
pass6 !" 

Mr.  Lindsay  could  not  or  would  not  help  him  out.  But 
M.  Muller  suddenly  turned  to  Ellen,  in  whose  face  he 
thought  he  saw  a  look  of  intelligence,  and  begged  of  her 
the  missing  name. 

^*  Est-ce  Morgartcn,  monsieur  V*  said  Ellen  blushing. 

'^  Morgarten  !  c'est  9a  !''  said  he  with  a  polite,  pleased  bow 
of  thanks.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  little  less  astonished  than  the 
Duke  of  Ai-gyle  when  his  gardener  claimed' to  be  the  owner 
of  a  Latin  work  on  mathematics. 

The  conversation  presently  took  a  new  turn  with  M.  Vil- 
lars ;  and  M.  Muller  withdrawing  from  it  addressed  himself 
to  Ellen.  He  was  a  pleasant-looking  elderly  gentleman ; 
she  had  never  seen  him  before  that  evening. 

**  You  know  French  well  then  ?"  said  he,  speaking  to  her 
in  that  tongue. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Ellen  modestly. 

*^  And  you  have  heard  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers?" 

"  O  yes,  sir ;  a  great  deal." 

He  opened  his  watch  and  showed  her  in  the  back  of  it  an 
exquisite  little  painting,  asking  her  if  she  knew  what  it  was. 

^^  It  is  an  Alpine  chSet,  is  it  not,  sir  ?" 

He  was  pleased,  and  went  on,  always  in  French,  to  tell 
Ellen  that  Switzerland  was  his  country ;  and  drawing  a  lit- 
tle aside  from  the  other  talkers,  he  entered  into  a  long  and 
to  her  most  delightful  conversation.  In  the  pleasantest 
manner  he  gave  her  a  vast  deal  of  very  entertaining  detail 
about  the  country  and  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  the  Alps,  especially  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he  had  often 
travelled.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  tell  whether  the  child 
had  most  pleasure  in  receiving,  or  the  man  of  deep  study 
and  science  most  pleasure  in  giving,  all  manner  of  infbrnui- 
tion.  He  saw,  he  said,  that  she  was  very  fond  of  the  he> 
roes  of  freedom,  and  asked  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  Andrew 

fer,  the  Tyrolese  peasant  who  led  on  his  brethren  in  thsir 
e  endeavours  to  T\d.\\i«tQ»^N«&  o1^^t^\tf^«&&.^i8f«etea 
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"  You  know  WiUiam  Tell  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  Ellen  said, — she  knew  him. 

"  And  Bonaparte  1" 

"  Yes,  very  well." 

He  went  on  then  to  give  her  in  a  v^x"^  interesting  way 
the  history  of  Hofer ; — how  when  Napoleon  made  over  his 
country  to  the  rule  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  oppressed 
them,  they  rose  in  mass  ;  overcame  army  after  army  that 
were  sent  against  them  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and 
freed  themselves  from  the  hated  Bavarian  government ;  how 
years  after  Napoleon  was  at  last  too  strong  for  them  ;  Hofer 
and  his  companions  defeated,  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  shot 
down  like  them;  how  Hofer  was  at  last  betrayed  by  a 
fiiend,  taken,  and  executed,  being  only  seen  to  weep  at  part- 
ing with  his  family.  The  beautiful  story  was  well  told,  and 
the  speaker  was  animated  by  the  eager  deep  attention  and 
sympathy  of  his  auditor,  whose  changing  colour,  smiles,  and 
even  tears,  showed  how  well  she  entered  into  the  feelings 
of  the  patriots  in  their  struggle,  triumph,  and  downfall ;  till 
as  he  finished  she  was  left  full  of  pity  for  them  and  hatred 
of  Napoleon.  They  talked  of  the  Alps  again.  M.  MuUer 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  a  little  painting 
in  mosaic  to  show  her,  which  he  said  had  been  given  him 
that  day.  It  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  pietra  dura  work — 
Mont  Blanc.  He  assured  her  the  mountain  often  looked 
exactly  so.  Ellen  admired  it  very  much.  It  was  meant 
to  be  set  for  a  brooch  or  some  such  thing,  he  said,  and  he 
asked  if  she  would  keep  it  and  sometimes  wear  it,  to  ^  re- 
member the  Swiss,  and  to  do  him  a  pleasure." 

^'  Moi,  monsieur !"  said  Ellen,  colouring  high  with  sur 
prise  and  pleasure, — *^  je  suis  bien  obligee — mais,  monsieur, 
je  ne  saurais  vous  remercier !" 

He  would  count  himself  well  paid,  he  said,  with  a  single 
touch  of  her  lips. 

^^Tenez,  monsieur!"  said  Ellen,  blushing,  but  smiling, 
and  tendering  back  the  mosaic. 

He  laughed  and  bowed  and  begged  her  pardon,  and  said 
she  must  keep  it  to  assure  him  she  had  foi^ven  him ;  and 
then  he  asked  by  what  name  he  might  remember  her. 

"  Monsieur,  je  m'appelle  Ellen  M. -" 

She  stopped  short,  in  utter  and  \Aaxk>L  >UMa»NMa^  "v^^a^^ 
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call  herself;  Montgomery  she  dared  not ;  Lindsay  stuck  in 
her  throat. 

"Have  you  forgotten  it?"  said  M.  Muller,  amused  at 
her  look,  *'  or  is  it  a  secret  T 

"  Tell  M.  Muller  your  name,  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay, 
turning  round  from  a  group  where  he  was  standing  at  a  lit- 
tle distance.     The  tone  was  stem  and  displeased.     Ellen  * 
felt  it  keenly,  and  with  difficulty  and  some  hesitation  still, 
murmured, 

"  Ellen  Lindsay." 

"  Lindsav  1  Are  you  the  daughter  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Lindsay  T " 

Again  Ellen  hesitated,  in  great  doubt  how  to  answer,  but 
finally,  not  without  starting  tears,  said, 

"  Qui,  monsieur." 

"Your  memory  is  bad  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  in 
her  car, — "  you  had  better  go  where  you  can  refresh  it." 

Ellen  took  this  as  a  hint  to  leave  the  room,  whidi  she 
did  immediately,  not  a  little  hurt  at  the  displeasure  she  did 
not  think  she  had  deserved ;  she  loved  Mr.  Lindsay  the  best 
of  all  her  relations,  and  reallv  loved  him.  She  went  to  bed 
and  to  sleep  again  that  night  with  wet  eyelashes. 

Meanwhile  M.  Muller  was  gratifying  Mr.  Lindsay  in  a  high 
degree  by  the  praises  he  bestowed  upon  his  daughter, — her 
intelligence,  her  manners,  her  modesty,  and  her  French,  He 
asked  if  she  was  to  be  in  Edinburgh  that  winter,  and  whether 
she  would  be  at  school ;  and  Mr.  Lindsay  declaring  himself 
undecided  on  the  latter  point,  M.  Muller  said  he  should  be 
pleased,  if  she  had  leisure,  to  have  her  oome  to  his  rooms  two 
or  three  times  a  week  to  read  with  him.  This  offer,  from  a 
person  of  M.  Muller^s  standing  and  studious  habits,  Mr. 
Lindsay  justly  took  as  both  a  great  compliment  and  a  great 
promise  of  advantage  to  Ellen.  He  at  once  and  with  much 
pleasure  accepted  it.   So  the  question  of  school  was  settled. 

Ellen  resolved  the  next  morning  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
up  her  difference  with  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  schooled  herself  to 
use  a  form  of  words  that  she  thought  would  please  him. 
Pride  said  indeed,  "  Do  no  such  thing-^  don't  go  to  making 
acknowledgments  when  you  have  not  been  in  the  wrong ;  you 
are  not  bound  U>Wto\A^>jqv«^^\^  be-fore  unjust  displeasure." 
Pride  pleadftdpo^wivXV^.  \^\l\.TL^\Vfefcx^ei\«c^^V1!fl^B^»T«Kbfir 
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con5>cience  would  permit  her  to  take  this  advice.  "He 
lovea  rue  very  much,"  she  thought, — "and  perhaps  he  did 
not  uAderstand  me  last  night ;  and  besides,  I  owe  him — yes, 
I  do ! — a  child's  obedience  now.  I  ought  not  to  leave  him 
displeased  with  me  a  moment  longer  than  I  can  help.  And 
besides  1  couldn't  be  happy  so.  God  gives  grace  to  the 
humble — 1  will  humble  myself." 

To  have  a  chance  for  executing  this  determination  she  went 
down  stairs  a  good  deal  earlier  than  usual ;  she  knew  Mr. 
Lindsay  was  generally  there  before  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  she  hoped  to  see  him  alone.  It  was  too  soon  even  for 
him,  however ;  the  rooms  were  empty  ;  so  Ellen  took  her 
book  from  the  table,  and  being  perfectly  at  peace  with  her- 
self, sat  down  in  the  window  and  was  presently  lost  in  the 
interest  of  what  she  was  reading.  She  did  not  know  of  Mr. 
Lind-ay's  approach  till  a  little  imperative  tap  on  her  shoul- 
der startled  her. 

"  What  were  you  thinking  of  last  night  ?  what  made  you 
answer  M.  Muller  in  the  way  you  did  ]" 

Ellen  started  up,  but  to  utter  her  prepared  speech  was  no 
longer  possible. 

"I  did  not  know  what  to  say,"  she  said,  looking  down. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  said  he  angrily.  "Didn't 
you  know  what  I  wished  you  to  say  1" 

"  Yes — but — do  not  speak  to  me  in  that  way !"  exclaimed 
Ellen,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  Pride  struggled  to 
keep  back  the  tears  that  wanted  to  flow. 

"  I  shall  choose  my  own  method  of  speaking.  Why  did 
you  not  say  what  you  knew  I  wished  you  to  say  1" 

■"  I  was  afraid — i  didn't  know — but  he  would  think  what 
wasn't  true." 

*'  That  is  precisely  what  I  wish  him  and  all  the  world  to 
think.  I  will  have  no  difference  made,  Ellen,  either  by  them 
or  you.  Now  lift  up  your  head  and  listen  to  me,"  said  he, 
taking  both  her  hands, — "  I  lay  my  commands  upon  you, 
whenever  the  like  questions  may  be  asked  again,  that  you 
answer  simply  according  to  what  I  have  told  you,  without 
any  explanation  or  addition.  It  is  true,  and  if  people  draw 
conclusions  that  are  not  true,  it  is  what  I  wish.  Do  you  un- 
derstand me?" 

Ellen  hoyfed. 

VOL.  IL  «** 
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"  Will  you  obey  me  ]" 

She  answered  again  in  the  same  mute  way. 

He  ceased  to  hold  her  at  arm^s  length,  and  sitting  dowr 
in  her  chair  drew  her  close  to  him,  saying  more  kindly, 

"  You  must  not  displease  me,  Ellen," 

^^  I  had  no  thought  of  displeasing  you,  sir,"  said  Ellen 
bursting  into  tears, — "  and  I  was  very  sorry  for  it  last  night. 
I  did  not  mean  to  disobey  you — ^I  only  hesitated" — 

"  Hesitate  no  more.  My  commands  may  ser\'e  to  remove 
the  cause  of  it.  You  are  my  daughter,  Ellen,  and  I  am  your 
father.  Poor  child !"  said  he,  for  Ellen  was  violently  agitated, 
— "  I  don't  believe  I  shall  have  much  difficulty  with  you." 

"  If  you  will  only  not  speak  and  look  at  me  so,"  said 
Ellen, — "  it  makes  me  very  unhappy" — 

"  Hush  !"  said  he  kissing  her ; — "do  not  give  me  occasion." 

*'  I  did  not  give  you  occasion,  sir  ?" 

*•  Why,  Ellen  !"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  half  displeased  again, — 
*"  I  shall  begin  to  think  your  aunt  Keith  is  right,  tlutt  you 
are  a  true  Lindsay.  But  so  am  I, — and  I  will  have  only 
obedience  from  you — without  either  answering  or  argu- 
nieiiting." 

*'  You  shall,"  murmured  Ellen.  "  But  do  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  me,  father." 

Ellen  had  schooled  herself  to  say  that  word  ;  she  knew  it 
would  greatly  please  him  ;  and  she  was  not  mistaken ;  though 
it  was  spoken  so  low  that  his  ears  could  but  just  catch  it 
Displeasure  was  entirely  overcome.  He  pressed  her  to  hit 
heart,  kissing  her  with  great  tenderness,  and  would  not  let 
her  go  from  his  arms  till  he  had  seen  her  smile  again  ;  and 
during  all  the  day  he  was  not  willing  to  have  her  out  of  his 
sight. 

It  would  have  been  easy  that  morning  for  Ellen  to  have 
made  a  breach  between  them  that  would  not  readily  have 
been  healed.  One  word  of  humility  had  prevented  it  all, 
and  fastened  her  more  firmly  than  ever  in  Mr.  LindsayV 
affection.  She  met  with  nothing  from  him  but  tokens  of 
great  and  tender  fondness ;  and  I^y  Keith  told  her  mother 
rt  that  there  would  be  no  doing  any  thing  with  GkMOige;. 
saw  he  was  getting  bewitched  with  that  ohild. 


^ 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

My  heart  is  salr,  I  dare  nae  tell, 
My  h^irt  li  sair  for  somebody : 
I  could  wake  a  winter  nigbt 
For  the  sake  of  somebody. 
Oh-honI  for  somebody  I 
Oh  hey !  for  somebody  I 
I  wad  do— what  wad  I  not, 
For  the  sake  of  somebody. 

Scotch  8om0. 

IN  a  few  weeks  they  moved  to  Edinburgh,  where  arrange- 
ments were  speedily  made  for  giving  Ellen  every  means 
of  improvement  tiiat  masters  and  mistresses,  books  and  in- 
struments, could  afibrd. 

The  house  in  Georges-street  was  lai^e  and  pleasant.  To 
Ellen's  great  joy,  a  pretty  little  room  opening  from  the  first 
landing-place  of  the  private  staircase  was  assigned  for  her 
special  use  as  a  study  and  work-room ;  and  fitted  up  nicely 
for  her  with  a  small  bookcase,  a  practising  piano,  and  various 
etceteras.  Here  her  beloved  desk  took  its  place  on  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  where  Ellen  thought  she  would 
make  many  a  new  drawing  when  she  was  by  herself.  Her 
work-box  was  accommodated  with  a  smaller  stand  near  the 
window.  A  glass  door  at  one  end  of  the  room  opened  upon 
a  small  iron  balcony  ;  this  door  and  balcony  Ellen  esteemed 
a  very  particular  treasure.  With  marvellous  satisfaction  she 
arranged  and  arranged  her  liitle  sanctum  till  she  had  all 
things  to  her  mind,  and  it  only  wanted,  she  thought,  a  class 
of  flowers.  "  I  will  have  that  too  some  of  these  days,"  she 
said  to  herself;  and  resolved  to  deserve  her  pretty  room  by 
being  very  busy  there.  It  was  hers  alone,  open  indeed  to 
her  friends  when  they  chose  to  keep  her  company ;  but  lessons 
were  taken  elsewhere ;  in  the  library,  or  the  music-room^  or 
more  frequently  her  grandmolVifiT^%  di«B«CDL%tQWsi*   ^^^K^wjr- 
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ever,  or  whatever,  Mrs.  Lindday  or  Lady  Keith  was  always 
present. 

Ellon  was  the  plaything,  pride,  and  delight  of  the  whole 
family.  N(»t  so  much  however  I^idy  Keith's  plaything  aa 
her  ]>ride;  while  pride  had  a  less  share  in  the  affection  of 
the  otlicr  two.  or  rather  perhaps  was  more  overtopped  by  it. 
Ellen  felt  however  that  all  their  hearts  were  set  upon  her, 
felt  it  i^ratefully.  and  determined  she  would  give  them  all 
the  pleasure  she  p()ssiV)ly  could.  Her  love  for  other  friends, 
friends  that  thoy  ktiew  nothing  of,  American  friends,  was,  she 
knew,  tho  sore  point  with  them  ;  she  resolved  not  to  speak  of 
those  friend^,  n(»r  allude  to  them,  especially  in  any  way  that 
should  show  how  much  of  her  heart  was  out  of  Scotland. 
But  this  wise  resolution  it  was  very  hard  for  poor  Ellen 
to  keep.  She  was  unaccustomed  to  concealments;  and 
in  ways  I  hat  she  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent,  the 
unwelcome  truth  would  come  up,  and  the  sore  was  not 
healed. 

One  day  Ellen  had  a  headache  and  was  sent  to  lie  down. 
Alone,  and  quietly  stretched  on  her  bed,  very  naturally  El- 
len's tliouEjhts  went  back  to  the  last  time  she  had  had  a 
headache,  at  home,  as  she  always  called  it  to  herself.  She 
recalled  with  a  straitened  heart  tho  gentle  and  tender  man- 
ner of  *J(;hn's  care  for  her ;  how  nicely  he  had  placed  her  on 
the  sofa;  how  he  sat  by  her  side  bathing  her  temples,  or 
laying  his  cool  hand  on  her  forehead,  and  once,  she  remem- 
bered, his  lips.  '*!  wonder,"  thought  Ellen,  "what  I  ever 
did  to  make  him  love  me  so  much,  as  I  know  he  does  1"  She 
remembered  how,  when  she  was  able  to  listen,  he  still  sat 
beside  her,  talking  such  sweet  words  of  kindness  and  com- 
fort and  amusement,  that  she  almost  loved  to  be  sick  to  have 
such  tending,  and  looked  up  at  him  as  at  an  angel.  She  felt 
it  all  over  again.  Unfortunately,  after  she  had  &llen  asleep, 
Mrs.  Lindsay  came  in  to  see  how  she  was,  and  two  t^ars, 
the  last  pair  of  them,  were  slowly  making  their  way  down 
her  cheeks.  Her  grandmother  saw  them,  and  did  not  rest 
till  she  knew  the  cause.  Ellen  was  extremely  sorry  to  tell, 
'  e  did  her  best  to  get  off  from  it,  but  she  did  not  know  how 

evade  questions ;  and  those  that  were  put  to  her  indeed 

mitted  of  no  evaaAou. 

A  few  days  ialer,  '^uft\.  ^^^x  xScka^  ^\s\fc\»^'£^\^o»x^>^ 
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was  remarked  one  moming  at  break&st  that  Ellen  was  very 
straight  and  carried  herself  well. 

"  It  is  no  thanks  to  me,"  said  Ellen  smiling, — "  they  never 
would  let  me  hold  myself  ill." 

"  Who  is  '  they  V  "  said  Lady  Keith. 

"  My  brother  and  sister." 

"  I  wish,  George,"  said  Lady  Keith  discontentedly,  "  that 
you  would  lay  your  commands  upon  Ellen  to  use  that  form 
of  expression  no  more.     My  ears  are  absolutely  sick  of  it." 

"  You  do  not  hear  it  very  often,  aunt  Keith,"  Ellen  could 
not  help  saying. 

-    "  Quite  often  enough ;  and  I  know  it  is  upon  your  lips  a 
thousand  times  when  you  do  not  speak  it." 

"And  if  Ellen  does,  we  do  not,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay, 
"  wish  to  claim  kindred  with  all  the  world.'' 

"How  came  you  to  take  up  such  an  absurd  habit?"  said 
Lady  Keith.     "  It  isn't  like  you." 

"  They  took  it  up  first,"  said  Ellen  ; — ^'  I  was  too  glad — " 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  they  had  their  reasons  for  taking  it  up," 
said  her  aunt; — "they  had  acted  from  interested  motives  I. 
have  no  doubt ;  people  always  do." 

"  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  aunt  Keith,"  said  Ellen, 
with  uncontrollable  feeling ; — "  you  do  not  in  the  least  know 
what  you  are  talking  about !" 

Instantly,  Mr.  Lindsay's  fingers  tapped  her  lips.  Ellen 
coloured  painfully,  but  after  an  instant's  hesitation  she  said, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  aunt  Keith,  I  should  not  have  said 
that." 

"  Very  well !"  said  Mr.  Lindsay.  "  But  understand,  El- 
len, however  you  may  have  taken  it  up, — this  habit, — you 
¥nll  lay  it  down  for  the  future.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  cannot,  as  your  grandmother  says, 
fraternize  with  all  the  world,  especially  with  unknown  rela- 
tions." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  made  that  regulation,"  said 
Mrs.  Lindsay. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  how  Ellen  has  got  such  a  way  of  it," 
said  Lady  Keith. 

"  It  is  very  natural,"  said  Ellen,  with  some  huskiness  of 
voice,  "  that  I  should  say  so,  because  I  fe«l  «o  " 

"  YoM  do  not  mean  to  say^'^  t»\dT&T,\iai^aK^>^'^'^M^'^**' 
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Mr.  and  Miss  Somebodj — these  people— I  don't  know  their 
names — " 

"  There  is  only  one  now,  sir." 

"  This  person  you  call  your  brother— do  you  mean  to 
say  you  have  the  same  regard  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  bom 
so?'^ 

'^  No/'  said  Ellen,  cheek  and  eye  suddenly  firing, — '^  but 
a  thousand  times  more !" 

She  was  exceedingly  sorry  the  next  minute  afler  she  had 
said  this ;  for  she  knew  it  had  given  both  pain  and  displeas- 
ure ill  a  great  degree.  No  answer  was  made.  Ellen  dared 
not  look  at  any  body,  and  needed  not ;  she  wished  the  silence 
might  be  broken ;  but  nothing  was  heard  except  a  low 
"  whew !"  from  Mr.  Lindsay,  till  he  rose  up  and  left  the 
room.  Ellen  was  sure  he  was  very  much  displeased.  Even 
the  ladies  were  too  much  offended  to  speak  on  the  subject ; 
and  she  was  merely  bade  to  go  to  her  room.  She  went 
there,  and  sitting  down  on  the  floor,  covered  her  &ce  with 
her  hands.  ''  What  shall  1  do?  what  shall  J  do?"  she  said 
to  herself.  '*  I  never  shall  govern  this  tongue  of  mine.  Oh 
I  wish  I  had  not  said  that !  tney  never  will  ft>]^ve  it.  What 
can  1  do  to  make  them  pleased  with  me  again  ? — Shall  I  go 
to  my  father's  study  and  beg  him — ^but  I  can^t  ask  him  to 
forgive  me — 1  haven't  done  wrong — I  can't  tmsay  what  I 
said.  1  can  do  nothing, — I  can  only  go  in  the  way  of  my 
duty  and  do  the  best  I  can, — and  maybe  they  will  come 
round  again.     But  oh  dear !" — 

A  flood  of  tears  followed  this  resolution. 

Ellen  kept  it ;  she  tried  to  be  blameless  in  all  her  work 
and  behaviour,  but  she  sorrowfully  felt  that  her  friends  did 
not  forgive  her.  There  was  a  oool  air  of  displeasure  about 
all  they  said  and  did ;  the  hand  of  fondness  was  not  laid 
upon  her  shoulder,  she  was  not  wrapped  in  loving  arms,  as 
she  used  to  be  a  dozen  times  a  day ;  no  kisses  fell  on  her 
brow  or  lips.  Ellen  felt  it,  more  from  Mr.  Lindsay  than 
both  the  others ;  her  spirits  sunk ; — she  had  been  forbidden 
to  speak  of  her  absent  friends,  but  that  was  not  the  way  to 
make  her  forget  them ;  and  there  was  scarce  a  minute  in 
the  day  when  her  brother  was  not  present  to  her  thoughts. 

Sunday  came  \  \i«t  fix«^^xa!L<\»:<j  Vgl  ISi^nXso^^    AIL  vent 

drarch  in  tkieiaoTn\Ti%\  \Ti^<^WhfcTuaa«SL'^^!Oi^Rp«A.'$Qiaw 
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nobody  was  going ;  her  grandmother  was  lying  down.     She 
asked  permission  to  go  alone. 

"Do  you  want  to  go  because  you  think  you  must?  or 
for  pleasure  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay. 

"For  pleasure!"  said  Ellen's  tongue  and  her  opening 
eyes  at  the  same  time. 

"  You  may  go." 

With  eager  delight  Ellen  got  ready,  and  was  hastening 
along  the  hall  to  the  door,  when  she  met  Mr.  Lindsay. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  To  church,  sir." 

"  Alone !  What  do  you  want  to  go  for !  No,  no,  I  sha'n't 
let  you.  Come  in  here — I  want  you  with  me ; — ^you  have 
been  once  to-day  already,  haven't  you  1  You  do  not  want 
to  go  again  V 

"  I  do  indeed,  sir,  very  much,"  said  Ellen,  as  sne  reluc- 
tantly followed  him  into  the  library, — "  if  you  have  no  ob 
jection.     You  know  I  have  not  seen  Edinburgh  yet." 

"  Edinburgh !  that's  true,  so  you  haven't,"  said  he,  look- 
ing at  her  fliscomfited  face.  "  Well  go,  if  you  want  to  go 
so  much." 

Ellen  got  as  &r  as  the  hall  door,  no  further ;  she  rushed 
back  to  the  library. 

"  I  did  not  say  right  when  I  said  that,"  she  burst  forth ; 
— "  that  was  not  the  reason  I  wanted  to  go. — ^I  will  stay,  if 
you  wish  me,  sir." 

"  I  don't  wish  it,"  said  he  in  surprise ; — **  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean — I  am  willing  you  should  go  if  you  like  it. 
Away  with  you !  it  is  time." 

Once  more  Ellen  set  out,  but  this  time  with  a  heart  full ; 
much  too  full  to  think  of  any  thing  she  saw  by  the  way.  It 
was  with  a  singular  feeling  of  pleasure  that  she  entered  the 
church  alone.  It  was  a  strange  church  to  her,  never  seen 
but  once  before,  and  as  she  softly  passed  up  the  broad  aisle 
she  saw  nothing  in  the  building  or  the  people  around  her 
that  was  not  strange, — no  familiar  face,  no  familiar  thing. 
But  it  was  a  church,  and  she  was  alone,  quite  alone  in  the 
midst  of  that  crowd ;  and  she  went  up  to  the  empty  pew 
and  ensconced  herself  in  the  far  comer  of  it,  with  a  curious 
feeling  of  quiet  and  of  being  at  home.  She  was  no  sooner 
$eated,  however,  than  leaning  forward  ^  TCL\tf3cL  «s&  y^rs^^ 
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to  screen  herself  from  observation,  bending  her  head  upon 
her  knees,  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  be  able  to  weep  freely  ;  at  home  she  was  afraid  of 
being  seen  or  heard  or  questioned ;  now  she  was  alone  and 
free,  and  she  poured  out  her  very  heart  in  weeping  that  she 
with  difficulty  kept  from  being  loud  weeping. 

"  Oh  how  could  1  say  that !  how  could  f  say  that !  Oh 
what  xDould  John  have  thought  of  me  if  he  had  heard  it! — 
Am  I  begihning  already  to  lose  my  truth?  am  I  going 
backward  already  ?  O  what  shall  I  do !  what  will  become 
of  me  if  I  do  not  watch  over  myself — there  is  no  one  to 
help  me  or  lead  me  right — ^iiot  a  single  one— all  to  lead  me 
wrong !  what  will  become  of  me  1— But  there  is  One  who 
has  promised  to  keep  those  that  follow  him — ^he  is  sufficient, 
without  any  others — I  have  not  kept  near  enough  to  him ! 
that  is  it ; — I  have  not  remembered  nor  loved  him — *  If  ye 
love  me,  keep  my  commandments,' — 1  have  not !  I  have 
not !  Oh  but  I  will ! — I  will ;  and  he  will  be  with  me,  and 
help  me  and  bless  me,  and  all  will  go  right  with  me.*' 

With  bitter  tears  Ellen  mingled  as  eager  prayers,  for  for- 
giveness and  help  to  be  faithful.  She  resolved  that  nothing, 
come  what  would,  should  tempt  her  to  swerve  one  iota  from 
the  straight  line  of  truth ;  she  resolved  to  be  more  careful 
of  her  private  hour ;  she  thought  she  had  scarcely  had  her 
full  hour  a  day  lately ;  she  resolved  to  make  the  Bible  her 
only  and  her  constant  rule  of  life  in  every  thing ; — and  she 
prayed,  such  prayers  as  a  heart  thoroughly  in  earnest  can 
pray,  for  the  seal  to  these  resolutions.  Not  one  word  of 
the  sermon  did  Ellen  hear ;  but  she  never  passed  a  more 
profitable  hour  in  church  in  her  life. 

yi//  her  tears  were  not  from  the  spring  of  these  thoughts 
and  feelings ;  some  were  the  pouring  out  of  the  gathered 
sadness  of  the  week ;  some  came  from  recollections,  oh  how 
tender  and  strong !  of  lost  and  distant  friends.  Her  mo- 
ther— and  Alice — and  Mr.  Humphreys — and  Margery — 
and  Mr.  Van  Brunt — and  Mr.  George  Marshman  ; — and  she 
longed,  with  longing  that  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  burst 
her  heart,  to  see  her  brother.  She  longed  for  the  pleasant 
voice,  the  eye  of  thoutwmd  expressions,  into  which  she  always 
looked  as  \f  she  had  never  seen  it  before,  the  calm  look  that 
told  he  wft?4  sat\*^\G^  V\V\v>ftftt^>(^<8i\iKiNs*35v<2»^  W  hand,  which 
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many  a  time  had  said  a  volume.  Ellen  thought  she  would 
give  any*  thing  in  the  world  to  see  him  and  hear  him  speak 
one  word.  As  this  could  not  be,  she  resolved  with  the 
greatest  care  to  do  what  would  please  him ;  that  when  she 
did  see  him  he  might  find  her  all  he  wished. 

She  had  wept  herself  out ;  she  had  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened herself  by  fleeing  to  the  stronghold  of  the  prisoners  of 
hope ;  and  when  the  last  hymn  was  given  out  she  raised  her 
head  and  took  the  book  to  find  it.  To  her  great  surprise  slio 
saw  Mr.  Lindsay  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  pew,  with 
folded  arms,  like  a  man  not  thinking  of  what  was  going  on 
around  him.  Ellen  was  startled,  but  obeying  the  instinct 
that  told  her  what  he  would  like,  she  immediately  moved 
down  the  pew  and  stood  beside  him  while  the  last  hymn 
was  singing ;  and  if  Ellen  had  joined  in  no  other  part  of  the 
service  that  aflemoon,  she  at  least  did  in  that  with  all  her 
heart.  They  walked  home  then  without  a  word  on  either 
side.  Mr.  Lindsay  did  not  quit  her  hand  till  he  had  drawn 
her  into  the  library.  There  he  threw  off  her  bonnet  and 
wrappers,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  exclaimed, 

"  My  poor  little  darling !  what  was  the  matter  with  you 
this  afternoon  V^ 

There  was  so  much  of  kindness  again  in  his  tone,  that 
overjoyed,  Ellen  eagerly  returned  his  caress,  and  assured  him 
that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her  now. 

"Nothing  the  matter!"  said  he,  tenderly  pressing  her 
fiuje  against  his  own, — *'  nothing  the  matter!  with  these  pale 
cheeks  and  wet  eyes  1  nothing  now  Ellen  V* 

"  Only  that  I  am  so  glad  Xo  hear  you  speak  kindly  to  me 
again,  sir.'^ 

"  Kindly  1  I  will  never  speak  any  way  but  kindly  to  you 
daughter ; — come !  I  will  not  have  any  more  tears — you  have 
shed  enough  for  to-day  I  am  sure ;  lift  up  your  face  and  I 
will  kiss  them  away.     What  was  the  matter  with  you,  my 

child  r 

But  he  had  to  wait  a  little  while  for  an  answer. 

"What  was  it,  Ellen  T 

"  One  thing,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  was  sorry  for  what  I  had 
said  to  you,  sir,  just  before  I  went  out." 

"  What  was  that  ?     I  do  not  remember  any  thing  that  de- 
ferred to  he  &  cause  of  grief." 
VOL,  IL  « 
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^  I  told  you,  sir,  when  I  wanted  you  to  let  me  go  to 
church,  that  I  hadn't  seen  Edinburgh  yet"  ' 

"  Well  r 

*'  Well,  sir,  that  wasn't  being  quite  true ;  and  I  was  very 
sorry  for  it !" 

"  Not  true  ?  yes  it  was ;  what  do  you  mean  ?  you  had  no% 
seen  Edinburgh." 

^'  No,  sir,  but  I  mean — that  was  true,  but  I  said  it  to  make 
you  believe  what  wasn't  true." 

"  How  r 

"  I  meant  you  to  think,  sir,  that  that  was  the  reason  whj 
I  wanted  to  go  to  churdi — to  see  the  city  and  the  new 
sights — and  it  wasn't  at  all." 

"  What  was  it  then  1" 

Ellen  hesitated. 

'*  I  always  love  to  go,  sir, — and  besides  I  believe  I  wanted 
to  be  alone." 

^'  And  you  were  not,  afVer  all,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  again 
pressing  her  cheek  to  his, — "  for  I  followed  you  there.  But 
Ellen,  my  child,  you  were  troubled  without  reason ;  you 
had  said  nothing  that  was  fiilse." 

"  Ah,  sir,  but  I  had  made  you  believe  what  was  fidse." 

"Upon  my  word"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  "you  are  a  nice 
reasoner.  And  are  you  always  true  up<Hi  this  dose 
scale  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  was,  sir,  but  you  see  I  am  not.  I  am  sure  I  hate 
every  thing  else !" 

"  Well,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you  for  being  tnio,"  said 
Mr.  Lindsay ; — "  I  wish  there  was  a  little  more  of  it  in  the 
world.  Was  this  the  cause  of  all  those  tears  this  after- 
noon ?" 

"  No  sir— not  all." 

"  What  beside,  Ellen  f 

Ellen  looked  down,  and  was  sUent. 

"  Come —  I  must  know." 

"MustI  tell  you  all,  sir  r 

"  You  must  indeed,"  said  he  smiling ;  **  I  will  have  the 
whole,  daughter." 

^  I  had  been  feeling  sorry  all  the  week  beoaoae  yoa  and 
dmother  and  axmt  lLe\^  ^^t^  dxv^l^aaod  with  me," 

Agpi»  Mr.  Lm^^'%  «\«a\» 
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to  say  that  she  should  never  have  the  same  complaint  to 
make  again. 

"  Was  that  all,  Ellen  1"  as  she  hesitated. 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Well  r 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  ask  me  further ;  please  do  not ! — I 
shall  displease  you  again.'' 

"  I  will  not  be  displeased." 

'^  I  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Humphreys,"  said  Ellen  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  Who  is  that  ?" 

"  You  know,  sir, — you  say  I  must  not  call  him — " 

"  What  were  you  thinking  of  him." 

"  I  was  wishing  very  much  I  could  see  him  again." 

"  Well  you  are  a  truth-teller,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay, — "  or 
bolder  than  I  think  you." 

"  You  said  you  would  not  be  displeased,  sir." 

*'  Neither  will  I,  daughter  ;  but  what  shall  I  do  to  make 
you  forget  these  people  ?" 

"Nothing,  sir ;  I  cannot  forget  them  ;  I  shouldn't  deserve 
to  have  you  love  me  a  bit  if  1  could.  Let  me  love  them, 
and  do  not  be  angry  with  me  for  it !" 

"  But  I  am  not  satisfied  to  have  your  body  here  and  your 
heart  somewhere  else." 

"I  must  have  a  poor  little  kind  of  heart,"  said  Ellen 
smiling  amidst  her  tears,  "  if  it  had  room  In  it  for  only  one 
person." 

"  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay  inquisitively, "  did  you  tnnmf- 
ate  a  falsehood  there  ?" 

"  No,  sir !" 

"  There  is  honesty  in  those  eyes,"  said  he,  "  if  there  is 
honesty  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  am  satisfied — that  is  half 
satisfied.  Now  lie  there  my  little  daughter,  and  rest,"  said 
he,  laying  her  upon  the  sofa ;  "  you  look  as  if  you  needed 
it." 

"  I  don't  need  any  thing  now,"  said  Ellen,  as  she  laid  her 
cheek  upon  the  grateful  pillow,  "  except  one  thing — if  grand- 
mother would  only  forgive  me  too." 

"  You  must  try  not  to  offend  your  grandmother,  Ellen, 
for  she  does  not  very  readily  forgive  •,  but  I  think  vie  caxi 
arrange  this  matter.     Go  you  to  B\e«^?^ 


nicul.    "llwivoiis    [u-acu    witli 

mother  ever  watthed  over  her 

-'  tban  her  adopted  father  did  nov 

For  serenl  days  afler  this  he 
leave  him.  He  made  her  brin{ 
he  was  ;  he  went  out  and  came 
by  hii  lido  whenever  they  joini 
meals  or  in  the  evening.  Whet 
or  not,  this  had  soon  the  efTeot  I 
hia  mother  and  sister.  Ellen  m 
haoda,  and  they  thought  it  ezp 
tlie  whole  of  her.  And  though  £ 
oold  looks  and  words  since  she 
again,  she  was  very  glad  when  t^ 
and  went  dandng  al»ut  with  quil 

She  was  now  very  busy,  sne 
and  ainffing  and  difierent  branohei 
to  Mr.  MuUer  regularly  twice  »  i 
attendouoe  began.  She  had  aak 
but  went  quietly,  hoping  they  vo 
before  long.     I^y  Keith  alwaji 

One  day  Ellen  had  ridden  ns 
jouDg  lady  with  whom  ahe  KtUn 
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"  No  it  isn't  that,"  said  Ellen  ; — "  I  am  used  to  it — that 
is  the  reason  I  am  tired.  I  ani  accustomed  to  ride  up  and 
down  the  country  at  any  pace  I  like ;  and  it  is  very  tiresome 
to  walk  stupidly  round  and  round  for  an  hour." 

"  But  do  you  know  how  to  manage  a  horse  ?  I  thought 
you  were  only  just  beginning  to  lefirn." 

"  O  no — I  have  been  learning  this  great  while ; — only 
they  don't  think  I  know  how,  and  they  have  never  seen  me. 
Are  you  just  come,  Miss  Gordon?" 

"  Yes,  and  they  are  bringing  out  Sophronisbe  for  me — do 
you  know  Sophronisbe  ? — look — that  light  grey — isn't  she 
beautiful?  she's  the  loveliest  creature  in  the  whole  stud." 

"01  know  !"  said  Ellen ;  "  I  saw  you  on  her  the  other 
day  ;  she  went  charmingly.  How  long  shall  I  be  kept 
walking  here,  Miss  Gordon  ?" 

"  Why  I  don't  know — I  should  think  they  would  find  out 
— what  does  De  Courcy  say  to  you  ?" 

"  Oh  he  comes  and  looks  at  me  and  says,  *  tres  bien — tres 
bien,'  and  '  allez  comme  9a,'  and  then  he  walks  off." 

"  Well  I  declare  that  is  too  bad,"  said  Miss  Gordon  laugh- 
ing. "  Look  here — I've  got  a  good  thought  in  my  head — 
suppose  you  mount  Sophronisbe  in  my  place,  without  say- 
ing any  thing  to  any  body,  and  let  them  see  what  you  are 
up  to.     Can  you  trust  yourself?  she's  very  spirited." 

"  I  could  trust  myself,"  said  Ellen ;  "  but,  thank  you,  I 
think  I  had  better  not." 

"  Afraid  ?" 

"  No,  not  at  all ;  but  my  aunt  and  father  would  not  like  it" 

"  Nonsense !  how  should  they  dislike  it — there's  no  sort 
of  danger,  you  know.  Come ! — I  thought  you  sat  wonder- 
fully for  a  beginner.  I  am  surprised  De  Courcy  hadn't 
better  eyes.  I  guess  you  have  learned  German  before 
Ellen  ?— -Come,  will  you  ?" 

But  Ellen  declined,  preferring  her  plodding  walk  round 
the  ring  to  any  putting  of  herself  forward.  Presently  Mr. 
Lindsay  came  in.  It  was  the  first  time  he  hiid  been  there. 
His  eyes  soon  singled  out  Ellen. 

*'My  daughter  sits  well,"  he  remarked  to  the  riding-master. 

"A  merveille  ! — Mademoiselle  Lindcsay  docs  ride  remar- 
quablement  pour  une  beginner — qui  ne  fait  qiie  commeucer. 
Would  it  be  possible  that  she  Viaa  W^  ti«^  \vi,'^%viw&\k^^^\'i'^'' 
VOL.  IL  *• 


crli.,i-u:iiia=Luir,li,kii.jwsat 
"  With  great  pleasure  !"     J 
thing  that  was  requested  of  hii 
tba  ring  of  walkers  and  mount 
by  herself  to  have  her  skill  trii 
as  M.  Dc  Courcy'a  ingenuity  « 
•he  bear  herself  more  erectly ; ; 
horae'a  mouth  on  nicer  terms  of  ai 
to  please  her  master,  had  she  ao 
•iniile  business  of  managing  hex 
Wflll.     She  knew  as  little  as  dte 
•ona  benides  her  friends  were  g\ 
thought  of  only  two  people  there, 
and  the  riding-master,  as  his  opi: 
"  Coat  tres  bien,-^M;'eat  trea  1 
par-fail«-meiit — Monsieur,  madei 
good  lesauns — voila  qui  est  entij 
"  Assez  bien,"  stud  Mr.  Land 

gti^yj" 

"  Mademoiselle,"  eaid  the  ric 
before  them, — "  pourquoi,  when 
your  canter  tan  t£t — alittlewhilei 

"  Monsieur,  he  led  with  the  w 
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and  higher,  till  Mr.  Lindsay  would  have  no  more  of  it ;  and 
M.  De  Courcy  assured  him  that  his  daughter  had  been  taught 
by  a  very  accomplished  rider,  and  there  was  little  or  nothmg 
left  for  him  to  do;  il  nV  pouvait  plus; — but  he  should  be 
very  happy  to  have  her  come  there  to  practise,  and  show  an 
example  to  his  pupils. 

The  very  bright  colour  in  Ellen's  face  as  she  heard  this 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  flush  of  gratified  vanity : 
it  was  nothing  less.  Not  one  word  of  thi^  praise  did  die 
take  to  herself,  nor  had  she  sought  for  herself; — it  was  all 
for  somebody  else  ;  nnd  perhaps  so  Lady  Keith  understood 
it,  for  she  looked  rather  discomfited.  But  Mr.  Lindsay  was 
exceedingly  pleased ;  and  promised  Ellen  that  as  soon  as  the 
warm  weather  came  she  should  have  a  horse,  and  rides  to 
her  heart'p  <K>ntent 
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CHAPTEK    XXII. 


She  was  bit  carp,  his  hope,  and  bit  dellglit. 
Moat  in  hU  tbongbt,  and  ever  in  bit  algbl. 

OftTVBlt. 


ELLEN  might  now  have  been  in  some  danger  of  being 
spoiled, — not  indeed  with  over-indulgence,  for  that  was 
not  the  temper  of  the  Ikmily, — but  from  finding  herself  a 
person  of  so  much  consequence.  She  could  not  but  feel  that 
m  the  minds  of  every  one  of  her  three  friends  she  was  the 
object  of  greatest  importance ;  their  thoughts  and  care  were 
principally  occupied  with  her.  Even  Lady  Keith  was  per- 
petually watching,  superintending,  and  admonishing ;  though 
she  every  now  and  tnen  remarked  with  a  kind  of  surprise, 
that  *'  really  she  scarcely  ever  had  to  say  any  thing  to  El- 
len ;  she  thought  she  must  know  things  by  instinct."  To 
Mr.  Lindsay  and  his  mother  she  was  the  idol  of  life ;  and 
except  when  by  chance  her  will  might  cross  theirs,  she  had 
what  she  wished  and  did  what  she  pleased. 

But  Ellen  happily  had  two  safeguards  which  effectually 
kept  her  from  pride  or  presumption. 

One  was  her  Jove  for  her  brother  and  longing  remeno- 
brance  of  him.  There  was  no  one  to  take  his  place,  not 
Indeed  in  her  affections,  for  that  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble, but  in  the  daily  course  of  her  life.  She  missed  him  in 
every  thing.  She  had  abundance  of  kindness  and  fondness 
shown  her,  but  the  sympathy  was  wanting.  She  was  talked 
to,  but  not  with.  No  one  now  knew  always  what  she  was 
thinking  of,  nor  if  they  did  would  patiently  draw  out  her 
thoughts,  canvass  them,  set  them  right  or  show  them  wrong. 
No  one  now  could  tell  what  she  was  feeling,  nor  had  the  art 
sweetly,  in  a  way  she  scarce  knew  how,  to  do  away  with 
l^isdness,  or  dulness,  ox  ^«TN^x^«a«!»&^  «xA  V^^^  bAc  spirits 

«r  and  bright  as  \to  ikoood^^ .    ^\^  ^^  ^^s»  V«^5a»% 
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and  fondness  she  had  from  her  new  friends,  Ellen  felt  alone. 
She  was  petted  and  fondled  as  a  darling  possession — a  dear 
plaything — a  thing  to  be  cared  for,  taught,  governed,  dis- 
posed of,  with  the  greatest  affection  and  delight ;  but  John's 
was  a  higher  style  of  kindness,  that  entered  into  all  her  in- 
nermost feelings  and  wants ;  and  his  was  a  higher  style  of 
authority  too,  that  reached  where  theirs  could  never  attain; 
an  authority  Ellen  always  felt  it  utterly  impossible  to  dis- 
pute ;  it  was  sure  to  be  exerted  on  the  side  of  what  was 
right ;  and  she  could  better  have  borne  hard  words  from  Mr. 
Lindsay  than  a  glance  of  her  brother's  eye.  Ellen  made  no 
objection  to  the  imperativeness  of  Jjer  new  guardians ;  it 
seldom  was  called  up  so  as  to  trouble  her,  and  she  was  not 
of  late  particularly  fond  of  having  her  own  way ;  but  she 
sometimes  drew  comparisons. 

"  I  could  not  any  sooner — I  could  not  as  soon — have  dis- 
obeyed John ; — and  yet  he  never  would  have  spoken  to  me 
as  they  do  if  I  had." 

"  Some  pride  perhaps  1"  she  said,  remembering  Mr.  Dun- 
das's  words ; — "  I  should  say  a  great  deal — John  isn't  proud ; 
— and  yet — I  don't  know — he  isn't  proud  as  they  are;  I 
wish  I  knew  what  kinds  of  pride  are  right  and  what  wrong 
— he  would  tell  me  if  he  was  here." 

"  What  are  you  in  a  '  brown  study'  about,  Ellen  ?"  said 
Mr.  Lindsay  1" 

'^  I  was  thinking,  sir,  about  different  kinds  of  pride — I 
wish  I  knew  the  right  from  the  wrong^-or  is  there  any.  good 
kind  7" 

"All  good,  Ellen — all  good,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay, — "pro- 
vided you  do  not  have  too  much  of  it." 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  be  proud,  sir  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  he,  laughing  and  pinching  her  cheek,  "as 
proud  as  you  like ;  if  you  only  don't  let  me  see  any  of  it." 

Not  very  satisfactory ;  but  that  was  the  way  with  the 
few  questions  of  any  magnitude  Ellen  ventured  to  ask ;  she 
was  kissed  andl  aughed  at,  called  metaphysical  or  philo- 
sophical, and  dismissed  with  no  light  on  the  subject.  She 
sighed  for  her  brother.  The  hours  with  M.  Mullcr  were 
the  best  substitute  she  had ;  they  were  dearly  prized  by 
her,  and,  to  say  truth,  by  hiiu.  lie  W^  xvc^  ^;ax^^^  ^cv^^-^^^ 
Alone;  and  the  visits  of  tus  dodW  wv^\xkXi^\^B»X.\\X^^^^ 
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became  very  pleasant  breaks  in  the  monotony  of  his  homt 
life.  Truly  kind-hearted  and  benevolent,  and  a  true  lover 
of  knowledge,  he  delighted  to  impart  it  Ellen  soon  found 
she  might  ask  him  as  many  questions  as  she  pleased,  that 
vrere  at  all  proper  to  the  subject  they  were  upon  ;  and  he,, 
amused  and  interested,  was  equally  able  and  willing  to  an- 
swer her.  Oflen  when  not  particularly  busy  he  allowed  her 
hour  to  become  two.  Excellent  hours  for  Ellen.  M.  Mul- 
ler  had  made  his  proposition  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  partly  from 
grateful  regard  for  him,  and  partly  to  gratify  the  fancy  he 
nad  taken  to  Ellen  on  account  of  her  simplicity,  intelligence, 
and  good  manners.  This  latter  motive  did  not  disappoint 
him.  He  grew  very  much  attached  to  his  little  pupil;  an 
attachment  which  Ellen  faithfully  returned,  both  in  kind, 
and  by  every  trifling  service  that  it  could  &11  in  her  way  to 
render  him.  Fine  flowers  and  fruit,  that  it  was  her  special 
delight  to  carry  to  M.  Muller;  little  jobs  of  copying,  or 
setting  in  order  some  disorderly  matters  in  his  rooms,  where 
he  soon  would  trust  her  to  do  any  thing ;  or  a  book  from 
her  father\M  library  ;  and  once  or  twice  when  he  was  indis- 
posed, reading  to  him  as  she  did  by  the  hour  patiently, 
matters  that  could  neither  interest  nor  concern  her.  On 
the  whole,  and  with  good  reason,  the  days  when  they  were 
to  meet  were  hailed  with  as  much  pleasure  peiiiaps  by  M. 
Muller  as  by  Ellen  herself. 

Her  other  safeguard  was  the  precious  hour  alone  which 
she  had  promised  John  never  to  lose  when  she  could  help 
it.  The  only  time  she  could  have  was  the  early  momiDg 
before  the  rest  of  the  family  were  up.  To  this  hour,  and  it 
was  often  more  than  an  hour,  Ellen  was  faithful.  Her  little 
Bible  was  extremely  precious  now;  Ellen  had  never  gone 
to  it  with  a  deeper  sense  of  need ;  and  never  did  she  find 
more  comfort  in  being  able  to  disburden  her  heart  in  prayer 
of  its  load  of  cares  and  wishes.  Never  more  than  now  had 
she  felt  the  preciousness  of  that  Friend  who  draws  closer  to 
his  children  the  closer  they  draw  to  him ;  she  had  never 
realized  more  the  joy  of  having  him  to  go  to.  It  was  her 
special  delight  to  pray  for  those  loved  ones  she  could  do 
^gothing  else  for  -,  it  was  a  ^oy  to  think  that  He  who  hean 
Bfcayer  is  equaWy  piwoRX.  nkWJbl  «5^  \»a  -^ws^^  «A.  "Qmx 
Bgh  thousanda  ^  imV^a  \\ft  V^^««.  V>m^  ^^l^aaai^  «3 
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the  petitioned  for,  the  breath  of  prayer  may  spaa  the  dis- 
tance and  pour  blessings  on  the  &r-off  head.  The  burden 
of  thoughts  and  affections  gathered  during  the  twenty-three 
hours,  was  laid  down  in  the  twenty-fourth ;  and  Ellen  could 
meet  her  friends  at  the  breakfast-table  with  a  sunshiny  &oe* 
Little  they  thought  where  her  heart  had  been,  or  where  it 
had  got  its  sunshine. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  Ellen  had  too  much  to  remem- 
ber and  regret  than  to  be  otherwise  than  sober, — soberer 
than  her  fi-iends  liked.  They  noticed  with  sorrow  that 
the  sunshine  wore  off  as  the  day  rolled  on ; — that  though 
ready  to  smile  upon  occasion,  her  face  always  settled  again 
into  a  gravity  they  thought  altogether  unsuitable.  Mrs* 
Lindsay  fancied  she  knew  the  cause,  and  resolved  to  break 
it  up. 

From  the  first  of  Ellen's  coming  her  grandmother  had 
taken  the  entire  charge  of  her  toilet.  Whatever  Mrs.  Lind- 
say's notions  in  general  might  be  as  to  the  propriety  of  young 
girls  learning  to  take  care  of  themselves,  Ellen  was  much  too 
precious  a  plaything  to  be  trusted  to  any  other  hands,  even 
her  own.  At  eleven  o'clock  regularly  every  day  she  went 
to  her  grandmother's  dressing-room  for  a  very  elaborate 
bathing  and  dressing ;  though  not  a  very  long  one,  for  all 
Mrs.  Lindsay's  were  energetic.  Now,  without  any  hint  aa 
to  the  reason,  she  was  directed  to  come  to  her  grandmothei^ 
an  hour  before  the  breakfast  time,  to  go  through  then  the 
course  of  cold-water,  sponging,  and  hair-gloving,  that  Mrs. 
Lindsay  was  accustomed  to  administer  at  eleven.  Ellen 
heard  in  silence,  and  obeyed,  but  made  up  her  hour  by  rising 
earlier  than  usual,  so  as  to  have  it  before  going  to  her  grand- 
mother. It  was  a  little  diflicult  at  first,  but  she  soon  got 
into  the  habit  of  it,  though  the  mornings  were  dark  and  cold. 
Afler  a  while  it  chanced  that  this  came  to  Mrs.  Lindsay's 
ears,  and  Ellen  was  told  to  come  to  her  as  soon  as  she  was 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning. 

"  But  grandmother,"  said  Ellen, — "  1  am  up  a  great  while 
before  you  ;  I  should  find  you  asleep ;  don't  I  come  toon 
enough  f 

"  What  do  you  get  up  so  early  for  ?" 

"  You  know,  ma^m — 1  told  you  %o\£v^\Ivcci^«:^.   \^«^* 
aome  time  to  myself.*' 
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^  It  is  not  good  fur  you  to  be  up  so  long  bdbre  brealdkit, 
and  in  thetie  coid  inornings.  Do  not  rise  id  fbture  till  I  send 
for  you." 

^  But  grandmother, — ^that  iii  theoniy  time  for  me — there 
isn't  an  hour  after  breakfast  that  I  can  have  regularly 
to  myself;  and  I  cannot  be  happy  if  1  do  not  have  some 
time/' 

^  Let  it  ^>e  as  I  said,*'  said  Mrs.  Lindsay* 

*' Couldn't  you  let  me  come  to  yuu  at  eleven  o'dock  again, 
ma'am?  e/o,  grandmother f 

Mrs.  Lindsay  touched  her  lips ;  a  way  of  ailencinff  her 
that  Ellen  particularly  disliked,  and  which  both  Mr.  Lind- 
say and  his  mother  was  accustomed  to  use. 

She  thought  a  great  deal  on  the  subject,  and  came  soberly 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  her  duty  to  disobey.  ^'  I  pro- 
mised John/'  she  said  to  herself, — "  I  will  never  break  that 
promise !  I'll  do  any  thing  rather.  And  besides^  if  I  had  not, 
it  is  just  as  much  my  duty — a  duty  that  no  one  here  has  a 
right  to  command  me  against.  I  will  do  what  I  think  right, 
oomc  what  may." 

She  could  not  without  its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  her 
grandmother.  A  week  or  rather  two  after  the  former  cod- 
versation,  Mrs.  Lindsay  made  inquiries  of  Mason,  her  wom- 
an, who  was  obliged  to  confess  that  Miss  Ellen's  light  was 
always  burning  when  she  went  to  call  her. 

"  Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay  the  same  day, — ^  have  you 
(jbeyed  me  in  what  I  told  you  the  other  nioming  ? — about 
lying  in  bed  till  you  are  sent  for  ]" 
*  "No,  ma'am." 

"You  are  frank !  to  venture  to  tell  me  so.  Why  have 
you  disobeyed  me?" 

'*  Because,  grandmother,  I  thought  it  was  rkrht." 

"  You  think  it  is  right  to  disobey,  do  you  1, 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  if— ^ 

"  If  what  f 

"  I  mean,  gi-and  mother,  there  is  One  I  must  obey  eren  be- 
fore you." 

\"  If  what  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Lindsay. 
"  Please  do  not  ask  me^  grandmother ;  I  doD*t  want  to 
f'that" 
iij  it  at  oDoe,  EU^ar 
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"  I  think  it  is  right  to  disobey  if  I  am  told  to  do  what  is 
wrong,"  said  Ellen  in  a  low  voice. 

"Are  you  to  be  the  judge  of  right  and  wrong*?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Who  then  ?" 

"The  Bible." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  reason,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay, 
*'  that  I  cannot  be  very  angry  with  you.  Ellen,  I  repeat 
the  order  I  gave  you  the  other  day.     Promise  me  to  obey." 

"  I  cannot,  grandmother ;  I  mu%t  have  that  hour ;  I  can- 
not do  without  it." 

"  So  must  I  be  obeyed,  I  assure  you,  Ellen.  You  will 
sleep  in  my  room  henceforth." 

Ellen  heard  her  in  despair ;  she  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  Appealing  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  There  was, 
as  she  said,  no  time  she  could  count  upon  afler  breakfast. 
During  the  whole  day  and  evening  she  was  either  busy  with 
her  studies  or  masters,  or  in  the  company  of  her  grand- 
mother or  Mr.  Lindsay ;  and  if  not  there,  liable  to  be  called 
to  them  at  any  moment.  Her  grandmother's  expedient 
for  increasing  her  cheerfulness  had  marvellous  ill  success. 
Ellen  drooped  under  the  sense  of  wrong,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  her  greatest  comfort.  For  two  days  she  felt  and 
looked  forlorn;  and'smiling  now  seemed  to  be  a  difficult 
matter.  Mr.  Lindsay  happened  to  be  remarkably  busy 
those  two  days,  so  that  he  did  not  notice  what  was  going 
on.  At  the  end  of  them,  however,  in  the  evening,  he  called 
Ellen  to  him,  and  whisperingly  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  "  only  grandmother  will  not 
let  me  do  something  I  cannot  be  happy  without  doing." 

'4s  it  one  of  the  things  you  want  to  do  because  it  is 
right,  whether  it  is  convenient  or  not  *?"  he  asked  smiling. 
Ellen  could  not  smile. 

"  O  father,"  she  whispered,  putting  her  face  close  to  his, 
"  if  you  would  only  get  grandmother  to  let  me  do  it !" 

The  words  were  spoken  with  a  sob,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  felt 
her  warm  tears  upon  his  neck.  He  had,  however,  far  too 
much  respect  for  his  mother  to  say  any  thing  against  her 
proceedings  while  Ellen  was  present  \  he  simply  answered 
that  she  must  do  whatever  Vier  fftaii^x£iO\!wKt  ^«cA.,  ^^ 
when  Ellen  had  left  the  room,  ^l^icSi  iAm^  ^"^  ' 
VOL,  IL  « 
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he  took  the  matter  up.  Mrs.  Lindsay  explained,  and  in- 
sisted that  Ellen  was  spoiling  herself  for  life  and  the  world 
by  a  set  of  dull  religious  notions  that  were  utterly  unfit  for 
a  child ;  that  she  would  very  soon  get  over  thinking  about 
her  habit  of  morning  prayer,  and  would  then  do  much  bet- 
ter. Mr.  Lindsay  looked  grave;  but  with  Ellen's  tears 
yet  wet  upon  his  cheek,  he  could  not  dismiss  the  matter  so 
lightly,  and  persisted  in  desiring  that  his  mother  should 
give  up  the  point,  which  she  utterly  refused  to  do. 

Ellen  meanwhile  had  fled  to  her  own  room.  The  moon- 
light was  quietly  streaming  in  through  the  casement;  it 
looked  to  her  like  an  old  friend.  She  threw  herself  down 
on  the  floor,  close  by  the  glass,  and  after  some  tears,  which 
she  could  not  help  shedding,  she  raised  her  head  and  looked 
thoughtfully  out.  It  was  very  seldom  now  that  she  had  a 
chance  of  the  kind  ;  she  was  rarely  alone  but  when  she  was 
busy. 

"I  wonder  if  that  same  moon  is  this  minute  shining  in  at 
the  glass  door  at  home  ? — no,  to  be  sure  it  can't  this  minute 
— what  am  I  thinking  of  ? — but  it  was  there  or  will  be  there — 
let  me  see — east — west — it  was  there  some  time  this  morn- 
ing I  suppose ;  looking  right  into  our  old  sitting-room.  0 
moon,  I  wish  I  was  in  your  place  for  once,  to  look  in  there 
too !  But  it  is  all  empty  now — there's  nobody  there — Mr. 
Humphreys  would  be  in  his  study — how  lonely,  how  lonely 
he  must  be !  0  1  wish  1  was  back  there  with  him ! — John 
isn't  there  though — ^no  matter — he  will  be, — and  I  could  do 
80  much  for  Mr.  Humphreys  in  the  meanwhile.  He  must 
miss  me.  I  wonder  where  John  is — ^nobody  writes  to  me ; 
I  should  think  some  one  might.  1  wonder  if  I  am  ever  to 
see  them  again.  O  he  will  come  to  see  me  surely  before 
he  goes  home ! — but  then  he  will  have  to  go  away  without 
me  again — 1  am  fast  now — fast  enough — but  oh !  am  I  to 
be  separated  from  them  for  ever  ?  Well ! — I  shall  see  them 
in  heaven !" 

It  was  a  "  Well"  of  bitter  acquiescence,  and  washed  dovm 
with  bitter  tears. 

"  Is  it  my  bonny  Miss  Ellen  ?"  said  the  voice  of  the  house- 
keeper coming  so^\^  *vcv\— "  \%  my  bairn  sitting  a'  her  lane 
i*  the  darkl    VJYi^  wa  ^^^tlo ^  \>aft\«8^0  ^^s«^^<^\\^Mi«8 
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"  I  like  to  be  alone,  Mrs.  Allen,  and  the  moon  shines  in 
here  nicely." 

"  Greeting !"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  drawing  nearer, — 
"  I  ken  it  by  the  sound  o'  your  voice ; — greeting  eenow ! 
Are  ye  no  weel,  Miss  Ellen  ]  What  vexes  my  bairn  ?  O 
but  your  father  would  be  vexed  an  he  kenned  it !" 

"  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Allen,"  said  Ellen ;  "  I  shall  get  over 
it  directly  ;  don't  say  any  thing  about  it." 

^*'  But  I'm  wae  to  see  you,"  said  the  kind  old  woman, 
stooping  down  and  stroking  the  head  that  again  Ellen  had 
bowed  on  her  knees ; — "  will  ye  no  tell  me  what  vexes  ye? 
Ye  suld  be  as  blithe  as  a  bird  the  lang  day." 

"  I  can't,  Mrs.  Allen,  while  I  am  away  from  my  friends." 

^'  Friends !  and  wha  has  mair  frinds  than  yoursel.  Miss 
Ellen,  or  better  frinds  ? — &ther  and  mither  and  a' ;  wher<^ 
wad  ye  find  thae  that  will  love  you  mair." 

"  Ah,  but  I  haven't  my  brother !"  sobbed  Ellen. 

"  Your  brither,  Miss  Ellen  ?     An'  wha's  he  ?" 

"  He's  every  thing,  Mrs.  Allen !  he's  every  thing  !  I  shall 
never  be  happy  without  him  ! — never !  never  !" 

'*  Hush,  dear  Miss  Ellen !  for  the  love  of  a'  that's  gude ; — 
dinna  talk  that  gate !  and  dinna  greet  sae !  your  father  wad 
be  sair  vexed  to  hear  ye  or  to  see  ye." 

"I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Ellen; — "it  is  true." 

^*  It  may  be  sae ;  but  dear  Miss  Ellen,  dinna  let  it  come 
to  your  father's  ken  ;  ye're  his  very  heart's  idol ;  he  disna 
merit  aught  but  gude  frae  ye." 

"  I  know  it,  Mrs.  Allen,"  said  Ellen  weeping,  "  and  so  I  do 
love  him — better  than  any  body  in  the  world,  except  two. 
But  oh !  I  want  my  brother ! — I  don't  know  how  to  be  happy 
or  good  either  without  him.     I  want  him  all  the  while." 

"Miss  Ellen,  I  kenned  and  loyed  youjr  dear  mither  weel  for 
mony  a  day — will  ye  mind  if  I  speak  a  word  to  her  bairn  ]" 

"  No,  dear  Mrs.  Allen — ^I'U  thank  you ; — did  you  know 
my  mother  ?" 

"  Wha  suld  if  I  didnal  she  was  brought  up  in  my  arms, 
and  a  dear  lassie.  Ye're  no  muckle  like  her.  Miss  Ellen ; — 
ye're  mair  bonny  than  her ;  and  no  a'  thegither  sae  frack ; — 
though  she  was  douce  and  kind  too." 

"i  w/s/i" — ^EJJen  began,  and  stoig^^. 

**My  dmr  baini,  there  i»  /iuae  i^t%  iftai  ^^H^pffft^ 
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things  for  us;  and  he  isna  weel  pleased  when  his  children 
&sh  themselves  wi'  his  dispensations.  He  has  ta'en  and 
placed  you  here,  for  your  ain  gude  I  trust, — ^I'm  sure  it's  for 
the  gude  of  us  a\ — and  if  ye  haena  a'  things  ye  wad  wish, 
Miss  Ellen,  ye  hae  Him  ;  dinna  forget  that  my  ain  baim.^ 

Ellen  returned  heartily  and  silently  the  embrace  of  the  old 
Scotchwoman,  and  when  she  left  her,  set  herself  to  follow 
her  advice.  She  tried  to  gather  her  scattered  thoughts  luid 
amooth  her  rufHed  feelings,  in  using  this  quiet  time  to  the 
best  advantage.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  she  felt  like 
another  creature ;  and  began  to  refresh  herself  with  sofUy 
singing  some  of  her  old  hymns. 

The  argument  which  was  carried  on  in  the  parlour  sunk 
at  length  into  silence  without  coming  to  any  conclusion. 

'*  W  here  is  Miss  Ellen  V^  Mrs.  Lindsay  asked  of  a  servant 
that  came  in. 

"  She  is  up  in  her  room,  ma'am,  singing." 

"Tell  her  I  want  her." 

"  No — stop,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay ; — "  I'll  go  myself." 

Her  door  was  a  little  ajar,  and  he  softly  opened  it  without 
disturbing  her.  Ellen  was  still  sitting  on  the  floor  before 
the  window,  looking  out  through  it,  and  in  rather  a  low  tone 
singing  the  last  verse  of  the  hymn  "  Rock  of  Ages." 

While  I  draw  this  fleeting^  breath, — 
When  my  eyelids  dose  in  death, — 
When  I  rise  to  worlds  unknown, 
And  behold  thee  on  thy  throne, — 
Rock  of  Ares,  cleft  for  me/ 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee  I 

Mr.  Lindsay  stood  still  at  the  door.  Ellen  paused  a  minute, 
and  then  sung  "Jerusalem  my  happy  home."  Her  utter- 
ance was  so  distinct  that  he  heard  every  word.  He  did  not 
move  till  she  had  finished,  and  then  he  came  softly  in. 

"Singing  songs  to  the  moon,  Ellen  1" 

Ellen  started  and  got  up  from  the  floor. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  was  singing  them  to  myself." 

"  Not  entirely,  for  I  heard  the  last  one.  Why  do  you 
make  yourself  sober  singing  such  sad  things?" 

"  I  don't,  sir ;  they  are  not  sad  to  me ;  they  are  delight- 
fill.     I  love  them  dearly." 

"  How  came  \ou  \ft\oN^\5QKai\  \\.\%\\<\t  natural  for  a  child 
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^*  O  sir,  tl^re  are  a  great  many  reasons, — I  don't  know 
how  many." 

"  I  will  have  patience,  Ellen ;  I  want  to  hear  them  all." 

"  I  love  them  because  I  love  to  think  of  the  things  the 
hymns  are  about, — 1  love  the  tunes,  dearly, — and  I  like  both 
the  words  and  the  tunes  better,  I  believe,  because  I  have 
sung  them  so  often  with  friends." 

"  Humph  !  1  guessed  as  much.  Isn't  that  the  strongest 
reason  of  the  three  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  is." 

*'Is  all  your  heart  in  America,  Ellen,  or  have  you  any 
left  to  bestow  on  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

**  Not  very  much !" 

'^  I  love  yot«,  father,"  said  Ellen,  laying  her  cheek  gently 
alongside  of  his. 

"And  your  grandmother,  Ellen]"  said  Mr.  Lindsay, 
clasping  his  arms  around  her. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

But  he  well  understood  that  the  "  yes"  was  fainter. 

"  And  your  aunt  % — speak,  Ellen." 

"  I  don't  love  her  as  much  as  I  wish  I  did,"  said  Ellen ; — 
"  I  love  her  a  little,  I  suppose.  O  why  do  you  ask  me  suoh 
a  hard  question,  father  f 

"  That  is  something  you  have  nothing  to  do  with,"  said 
Mr.  Lindsay,  half  laughing.  "  Sit  down  here,"  he  added, 
placing  her  on  his  knee,  "  and  sing  to  me  again." 

Ellen  was  heartened  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  pleased 
with  the  request.  She  immediately  sang  with  great  spirit 
a  little  Methodist  hymn  she  had  learned  when  a  mere  child. 
The  wild  air  and  simple  words  singularly  suited  each  other. 

0  Canaan — bright  Canaan — 

1  am  boand  for  the  land  of  Canaan. 

0  Canaan  I  it  is  my  happy,  happy  home — 

1  am  bound  for  the  Una  of  Canaan. 

"Does  that  sound  sad,  sir?" 

"  Why  yes, — I  think  it  does,  rather,  Ellen.  Does  it  make 
you  feel  merry  ?" 

"  Not  merry,  sir, — it  isn't  metTy  ;  but  I  like  it  very  much." 
"The  tune  or  the  words'?" 
''Both,  air/' 
VOL.  II.  «• 
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^^  What  do  you  mean  by  the  land  of  Canaan  1^ 

"  Heaven,  sir." 

^^  And  do  you  like  to  think  about  that?  at  jour  agel** 

"  Why  certainly,  sir !  Why  not?" 

''  Why  do  you  ?" 

^'Because  it  is  a  bright  and  happy  place,*'  said  Ellen, 
gravely; — "where  there  is  no  darkness,  nor  sorrow,  nor 
death,  neither  pain  nor  crying ; — and  my  mother  is  there, 
and  my  dear  Alice,  and  my  Saviour  is  there ;  and  I  hope  I 
shall  be  there  too." 

*'  You  are  shedding  tears  now,  Ellen." 

"  And  if  I  am,  sir,  it  is  not  because  I  am  unhappy.  It 
doesn't  make  me  unhappy  to  think  of  these  things — ^it  makes 
me  glad  ;  and  the  more  I  think  of  them  the  happier  I  am." 

^'  You  are  a  strange  child.  I  am  afraid  your  grandmother 
is  right,  and  that  you  are  hurting  yourself  with  poring  over 
serious  matters  that  you  are  too  young  for." 

"  She  would  not  think  so  if  she  knew,"  said  Ellen,  sighing. 
*'  I  should  not  be  happy  at  all  without  that,  and  you  would 
not  love  me  half  so  well,  nor  she  either.  O  father,"  she  ex- 
claimed, pressing  his  hand  in  both  her  own  and  laying  her 
face  upon  it, — "  do  not  let  me  be  hindered  in  that !  ferbid 
me  any  thing  you  please,  but  not  that !  the  better  I  learn 
to  please  my  best  Friend,  the  better  I  shall  please  you." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  *  your  best  friend  ]' " 

"The  Lord  my  Redeemer." 

"  Where  did  you  get  these  notions  ?"  said  Mr.  Lindsay, 
afler  a  short  pause. 

"  From  my  mother,  first,  sir." 

"  She  had  none  of  them  when  I  knew  her." 

"She  had  afterwards,  then,  sir;  and  O!" — Ellen  hesi- 
tated,— "  I  wish  every  body  had  them  too !" 

"  My  little  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  affectionately  kisa- 
ing  the  cheeks  and  eyes  which  were  moist  again, — "  I  shall 
indulge  you  in  this  matter.  But  you  must  keep  your  brow 
clear,  or  I  shall  revoke  my  grant.  And  you  belong  to  me 
now ;  and  there  are  some  things  I  want  you  to  forget,  and 
not  remember, — you  understand  ?  Now  don't  sing  songs  to 
the  moon  any  more  to-night — good-night,  my  daughter.** 

"  They  think.  TeW^ou  \s  «b  «>U«Sk%tik  \fiL^\ftSi!(j\<A^  ^'^ni^^ "  said 
Ellen  to  herself  aaa)ae^«ttX.\D\i«^\--^^\^NfflX.\3«j^^^Vk'^Ms^ 
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reason  to  think  so — I  raust  let  my  rushlight  burn  bright — I 
must  take  care — I  never  had  more  need  !" 

And  with  an  earnest  prayer  for  help  to  do  so,  she  laid 
her  head  on  the  pillow. 

Mr.  Lindsay  told  his  mother  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  let  Ellen  have  her  way  for  a  while,  and  begged  that  she 
might  return  to  her  old  room  and  hours  again.  Mrs.  Lind- 
say would  not  hear  of  it.  Ellen  had  disobeyed  her  orders, 
she  said ; — she  must  take  the  consequences. 

"She  is  a  bold  little  hussy  to  venture  it,"  said  Mr.  Lind- 
say,— "  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  naughtiness  in  her 
heart." 

"  No,  not  a  bit.  I  could  not  be  angry  with  her.  It  is 
only  those  preposterous  notions  she  has  got  from  somebody 
or  other." 

Mr.  Lindsay  said  no  more.  Next  morning  he  asked  Ellen 
privately  w^hat  she  did  the  first  thing  after  breakfast.  Prac- 
tise on  the  piano  for  an  hour,  she  said. 

"  Couldn't  you  do  it  at  any  other  time  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  could  practise  in  the  aflemoon,  only  grand- 
mother likes  to  have  me  with  her." 

"  Let  it  be  done  then,  Ellen,  in  fiiture." 

"And  what  shall  I  do  with  the  hour  after  breakfast,  sir?" 

"Whatever  you  please"  said  he  smiling. 

Ellen  thanked  him  in  the  way  she  knew  he  best  liked,  and 
gratefully  resolved  he  should  have  as  little  cause  as  possible 
to  complain  of  her.  Very  little  cause  indeed  did  he  or  any 
one  else  have.  No  fault  could  be  found  with  her  perform- 
ance of  duty ;  and  her  cheerfulness  was  constant  and  un- 
varying. She  remembered  her  brother's  recipe  against 
loneliness  and  made  use  of  it ;  she  remembered  Mrs.  Allen's 
advice  and  followed  it ;  she  grasped  the  promises,  "  he  that 
cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger," — and  "  seek  and  ye  shall 
find," — precious  words  that  never  yet  disappointed  any  one ; 
and  though  tears  might  often  fall  that  nobody  knew  of,  and 
she  might  not  be  so  merry  as  her  friends  would  have  liked 
to  see  her ;  though  her  cheerfulness  was  touched  with  so- 
briety, they  could  not  complain ;  for  her  brow  was  always 
unruffled,  her  voice  clear,  her  smile  ready. 

After  a  while  she  was  restored  to  hat  oy(\\.  «\ft«^va%xQ«tsaL 
again  J  and  permitted  to  take  \ip  Viet  ioTiCk^t  \a^>Xa» 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 


Other  daiya  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  miulc 

Btkon. 


THOUGH  nothing  could  be  smoother  than  the  general 
course  of  her  life,  Ellen's  principles  were  still  now  and 
then  severely  tried. 

Of  all  in  the  house,  next  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  she  liked  the 
company  of  the  old  housekeeper  best.  She  was  a  simple- 
minded  Christian,  a  most  benevolent  and  kind-hearted,  and 
withal  sensible  and  respectable  person ;  devotedly  attached 
to  the  family,  and  very  fond  of  Ellen  in  particular.  Ellen 
loved,  when  she  could,  to  get  alone  with  her,  and  hear  her 
talk  of  her  mother's  young  days ;  and  she  loved  further- 
more, and  almost  as  much,  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Allen  of  her  own. 
Ellen  could  to  no  one  else  lisp  a  word  on  the  subject ;  and 
without  dwelling  directly  on  those  that  she  loved,  she  de- 
lighted to  tell  over  to  an  interested  listener  the  things  she 
had  done,  seen,  and  felt,  with  them. 

*'*'  I  wish  that  child  was  a  little  more  like  other  people,'' 
said  Lady  Keith  one  evening  in  the  latter  end  of  the  winter. 

"  Humph !"  said  Mr.  Lindsay, — "  I  don't  remember  at 
this  moment  any  one  that  I  think  she  could  resemble  with- 
out losing  more  than  she  gained." 

"  O  it's  of  no  use  to  talk  to  you  about  Ellen,  brother  1 
You  can  take  up  things  fast  enough  when  you  find  them  out, 
but  you  never  will  see  with  other  people's  eyes." 

"  What  do  your  eyes  see,  Catherine  1" 

**  She  is  altogether  too  childish  for  her  years ;  she  is 
really  a  baby." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay  smiling;  "you  should 
ask  M.  MuWer  8\>o\]lX  i()Ek»X.    W^  ^«&  Wv!i\\\jg^  forth  to  me 
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for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  other  day,  and  could  not  stint 
in  her  praises.  She  will  go  on,  he  says,  just  as  fast  as  he 
pleases  to  take  her." 

"  O  yes — in  intelligence  and  so  on,  I  know  she  is  not 
wanting ;  that  is  not  what  I  mean." 

"She  is  perfectly  lady -like  always,"  said  Mrs.  Lind- 
say. 

"  Yes,  1  know  that, — and  perfectly  child-like  too." 

"  I  like  that,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay ;  "  I  have  no  fancy  for 
your  grown-up  little  girls." 

"  Well !"  said  Lady  Keith  in  despair,  "  you  may  like  it ; 
but  I  tell  you  she  is  too  much  of  a  child  nevertheless, — in 
other  ways.  She  hasn't  an  idea  of  a  thousand  things.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  she  was  setting  out  to  go,  at  mid-day, 
— through  the  streets  with  a  basket  on  her  arm — some  of 
that  fruit  for  M.  Muller  I  believe." 

"  If  she  has  any  fault,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  "  it  is  want  of 
pride, — but  I  don't  know — I  can't  say  I  wish  she  had  more 
of  it." 

"  O  no,  of  course !  I  suppose  not.  And  it  doesn't  take 
any  thing  at  all  to  make  the  tears  come  in  her  eyes ;  the 
other  day  I  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  be  vexed  at  the 
way  she  went  on  with  a  kitten,  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  I 
wish  you  had  seen  her !  I  am  not  sure  she  didn't  cry  over 
that.  Now  I  suppose  the  next  thing,  brother,  you  will  go 
and  make  her  a  present  of  one." 

"  If  you  have  no  heavier  charges  to  bring,"  said  Mr.  Lind- 
say smiling,  "  I'll  take  breath  and  think  about  it." 

"  But  she  isn't  like  any  body  else, — she  don't  care  for 
young  companions, — she  don't  seem  to  fancy  any  one  out 
of  the  family  unless  it  is  old  Mrs.  Allen,  and  she  is  absurd 
about  her.  You  know  she  is  not  very  well  lately,  and  Ellen 
goes  to  see  her  I  know  every  day,  regularly ;  and  there  are 
the  Grordons  and  Carpenters  and  Murrays  and  Mclntoshes^ — 
she  sees  them  continually,  but  I  don't  think  she  takes  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  their  company.  The  fact  is,  she  is  too 
sober." 

"  She  has  as  sweet  a  smile  as  I  ever  saw,"  said  Mr.  Lind- 
say,— "and  as  hearty  a  laugh,  when  she  does  laugh;  she  is 
none  of  your  gigglers." 

''But  when  she  does  laugV  wxdlaA^  ¥iA\NXx,''''\N.\^^NSi^ 
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when  other  people  do.  I  think  she  is  generally  grsve  when 
there  is  most  merriment  around  her." 

"  I  love  to  hear  her  laugh,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay ;  "  it  is  in 
such  a  low  sweet  tone,  and  seems  to  come  so  from  the  very 
spring  of  enjoyment.  Yet  I  must  say  I  think  Catherine  is 
half  right." 

''  With  half  an  advocate,"  said  Lady  Keith,  "  I  shall  not 
effect  much." 

Mr.  Lindsay  uttered  a  low  whistle.  At  this  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  Ellen  came  gravely  in,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand. 

"  Come  here,  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay  holding  out  his 
hand, — "  here's  your  aunt  says  you  don't  like  any  body — 
how  is  it?  are  you  of  an  unsociable  disposition?" 

Ellen's  smile  would  have  been  a  sufficient  apology  to  him 
for  a  much  graver  fault. 

"Any  body  out  of  the  house,  I  meant,"  said  Lady  Keith. 

"  Speak,  Ellen,  and  dear  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay. 

"  1  like  some  people,"  said  Ellen  smiling ; — "  I  don't  think 
1  like  a  great  many  people  ^try  much." 

"  But  you  don't  like  young  people,"  said  Lady  Keith, — 
"  that  is  what  I  complain  of;  and  it's  unnatural.  Now 
there's  the  other  day,  when  you  went  to  ride  with  Miss  Gror- 
don  and  her  brother,  and  Miss  MacPherson  and  her  brother 
— 1  heard  you  say  you  were  not  sorry  to  get  home.  Now 
where  will  you  find  pleasanter  young  people  ?" 

"  Why  don't  you  like  them,  Ellen  T  said  Mrs.  Lindsay. 

"  I  do  like  them,  ma'am,  tolerably." 

"  What  does  '  tolerably'  mean  f 

"  I  should  have  liked  my  ride  better  the  other  day,"  said 
Ellen,  "  if  they  had  talked  about  sensible  things." 

"  Nonsense !"  said  Lady  KeitL  ''  Society  cannot  be  made 
up  of  M.  Mullers.". 

"  What  did  they  talk  about  Ellen  1"  said  Mr.  Lindsay, 
who  seemed  amused. 

"  About  partners  in  dancing, — at  least  the  ladies  did, — and 
dresses,  and  different  gentlemen,  and  what  this  one  said  and 
the  other  one  said, — ^it  wasn't  vei^  amusing  to  me." 

Mr.  Lindsay  laughed.  ^'  And  tae  gentlemen,  Ellen ;  how 
did  you  like  them?" 

!•    «*  I  didn't  IVketibBBivs^^'^^'^l^^^ 
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**  What  have  you  against  them,  Ellen  ?" 

"  I  don't  wish  to  say  any  thing  against  them,  aunt  Keith." 

"Come,  come, — ^speak  out." 

"  I  didn't  like  their  talking,  sir,  any  better  than  the  ladies, 
and  besides  that,  I  don't  think  they  are  very  polite." 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  highly  amused. 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  very  polite,"  said  Ellen,  "  for  them 
to  sit  still  on  their  horses  when  I  went  out,  and  let  Brocklesby 
help  me  to  mount.  They  took  me  up  at  M.  MuUer's,  you 
know,  sir ;  M.  Muller  had  been  obliged  to  go  out  and  leave 
me." 

Mr.  Lindsay  threw  a  glance  at  his  sister  which  she  rather 
resented. 

"  And  pray  what  do  you  expect,  Ellen  ?"  said  she.  "  You 
are  a  mere  child — do  you  think  you  ought  to  be  treated  as 
a  woman  ?" 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  treated  as  any  thing  but  a  child,  aunt 
Keith." 

But  Ellen  remembered  well  one  day  at  home  when  John 
had  been  before  the  door  on  horseback  and  she  had  run  out 
to  give  him  a  message, — ^his  instantly  dismounting  to  hear 
it.  "  And  I  was  more  a  child  then,"  she  thought, — "  and  he 
wasn't  a  stranger." 

"  Whom  do  you  like,  Ellen  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Lindsay,  who 
looked  extremely  satii^ed  with  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

"  I  like  M.  Muller,  sir." 

"  Nobody  else  V 

«  Mrs.  Allen." 

"There!"  exclaimed  Lady  Keith. 

"  Have  you  come  from  her  room  just  now  1" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What's  your  fancy  for  going  there  ]" 

'*  I  like  to  hear  her  talk,  sir,  and  to  read  to  her ;  it  gives 
her  a  great  deal  of  pleasure ; — and  I  like  to  talk  to  her." 

"  What  do  you  talk  about  ?" 

"  She  talks  to  me  about  my  mother" — 

"  And  you  ?" 

"  I  like  to  talk  to  her  about  old  times,"  said  Ellen,  chang 
ing  colour.    * 

'' ProRuhle  conversation  I"  said  ^t%.  Y^iA^ba*"]  . 
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<^  You  will  not  go  to  her  room  any  more,  EUen,''  attd  Mr. 
Lindsay.. 

In  great  dismay  at  what  Mrs.  Allen  would  think,  Ellen 
began  a  remonstrance.  But  only  one  word  was  uttered ; 
Mr.  Lindsay's  hand  was  upon  her  lips.  He  next  took  the 
book  she  still  held. 

"  Is  this  what  you  have  been  reading  to  her?" 

Ellen  bowed  in  answer. 

"  Who  wrote  all  this  T 

Before  she  could  speak  he  had  turned  to  the  front  leaf 
and  read,  "  To  my  little  sister."  He  quietly  put  the  book 
in  his  pocket;  and  Ellen  as  quietly  left  the  room. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  said  that,"  said  Lady  Keith.  "  You 
are  quick  enough  when  you  see  any  thing  for  yourself^  but 
you  never  will  believe  other  people." 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong  here,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay, — "only 
I  will  not  have  her  going  back  to  those  old  recollections  she 
is  so  fond  of     I  wish  I  could  make  her  drink  Lethe !" 

"  What  is  the  book  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  said  he,  turning  it  over, — "  except  it 
is  from  that  person  that  seems  to  have  obtained  such  an 
ascendency  over  her — it  is  full  of  his  notes — it  is  a  religious 
work." 

"  She  reads  a  great  deal  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing," 
said  Mrs.  Lindsay.  "  I  wish  you  would  contrive  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  You  can  do  it  better  than  any  one  else ;  she  is 
very  fond  of  you." 

That  was  not  a  good  argument.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  silent; 
his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  conversation  held  that  evening 
in  Ellen's  room,  and  to  certain  other  things ;  and  perhaps  he 
was  thinking  that  if  religion  had  much  to  do  with  making 
her  what  she  was,  it  was  a  tree  that  bore  good  fruits. 

"  I  think,"  said  Lady  Keith,  "  that  is  one  reason  why  she 
takes  so  little  to  the  young  people  she  sees.  I  have  seen  her 
sit  perfectly  grave  when  they  were  all  laughing  and  talkiqg 
around  her — it  really  looks  singular — I  don't  like  it —  I  pre- 
sume she  would  have  thought  it  wicked  to  laugh  with  them. 
And  the  other  night ; — I  missed  her  from  the  younger  part 
of  the  company,  where  she  should  have  been,  and  there  she 
was  in  the  other  room  with  M.  Muller  and  somebody  else,— 
gravely  l\sten\t\^Xo  \)^^\x 'i«UN«w»X\Q!a'" 
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*'  I  saw  her,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay  smiling, — "  and  she  looked 
any  thing  but  dull  or  sober.  1  would  rather  have  her  gravity, 
after  all,  Catherine,  than  any  body  else's  merriment  1  know." 

*'*'  1  wish  she  had  never  been  detained  in  America  after 
the  time  when  she  should  have  come  to  us,"  said  Mra. 
Lindsay. 

'^  I  wish  the  woman  had  what  she  deserves  that  kept  back 
the  letters !"  said  Mr.  Lindsay. 

"  Yes  indeed !"  said  his  sister ; — "  and  I  have  been  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  a  visit  from  that  very  person  that  you  say 
gave  Ellen  the  book." 

"  He  isn't  here !"  said  Mr.  Lindsay. 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  is ; — but  he  was  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  at  the  time  Ellen  came  on ;  so  she  told  me." 

"  I  wish  he  was  in  Egypt !" 

^'  I  don't  intend  he  stuill  see  her  if  he  comes,"  said  Lady 
Keith,  "if  I  can  possibly  prevent  it.  I  gave  Porterfield 
orders,  if  any  one  asked  for  her,  to  tell  me  immediately, 
and  not  her  upon  any  account ;  but  nobody  has  oome  hitherto, 
and  I  am  in  hopes  none  will." 

Mr.  Lindsay  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with 
folded  arms  in  a  very  thoughtful  style. 

Ellen  with  some  difficulty  borH  herself  as  usual  through- 
out the  next  day  and  evening,  though  constantly  on  the  rack 
to  get  possession  of  her  book  again.  It  was  not  spoken  of 
nor  hinted  at.  When  another  morning  came  she  could 
stand  it  no  longer ;  she  went  soon  after  breakfast  into  Mr. 
Lindsay's  study,  where  he  was  writing.  Ellen  came  be- 
hind him  and  laying  both  her  arms  over  his  shoulders,  said 
in  his  ear, 

"  Will  you  let  me  have  my  book  again,  father?" 

A  kiss  was  her  only  answer.     Ellen  waited. 

"  Go  to  the  bookcases,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay  presently,  "  or 
to  the  bookstore,  and  choose  out  any  thing  you  like,  Ellen, 
instead." 

"  I  wouldn't  exchange  it  for  all  that  is  in  them !"  she  an- 
swered with  some  warmth,  and  with  the  husky  feeling  com- 
ing in  her  throat.     Mr.  Lindsay  said  nothing. 

"  At  any  rate,"  whispered  Ellen  after  a  minute,  "  you 
will  not  destroy  it,  or  do  any  thing  to  it? — you  will  takec 
cure  of  It  and  let  me  have  it  a^axn^  vjow^v.  >jvivi^  wtT 
VOL,  I  J.  ^ 
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''  I  will  try  to  take  care  of  you,  my  daughter.** 

Again  Ellen  paused ;  and  then  came  round  in  front  of 
him  to  plead  to  more  purpose. 

"  I  will  do  any  thing  in  the  world  for  you,  air,"  she  said 
earnestly,  '4f  you  will  give  me  my  book  again." 

'^  You  must  do  any  thing  in  the  world  for  me,"  said  he, 
smiling  and  pinching  her  cheek, — "  without  that." 

*'  But  it  is  mine !  EUlen  ventured  to  urge,  though  trem- 
bling. 

*'  Come,  come !"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  his  tone  changing, — 
"  and  you  are  mine,  you  must  understand." 

Ellen  stood  silent,  struggling,  between  the  alternate  surg- 
ings  of  passion  and  checks  of  prudence  and  conscience. 
But  at  last  the  wave  rolled  too  high  and  broke.  Clasping 
her  hands  to  her  &ce,  she  exclaimed,  not  indeed  violently, 
but  with  sufficient  energy  of  expression,  '-  O  it's  not  right! 
—it's  not  right !" 

"  Go  to  your  room  and  consider  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Lind- 
say.    ^^  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  again  to-day,  Ellen." 

Ellen  was  wretched.  Not  from  grief  at  her  loss  merely ; 
that  she  could  have  borne;  that  had  not  even  the  greatest 
share  in  her  distress ;  she  was  at  war  with  herself  Her 
mind  was  in  a  perfect  turmoil.  She  had  been  a  passionate 
child  in  earlier  days ;  under  religion's  happy  reign  that  had 
long  ceased  to  be  true  of  her ;  it  was  only  very  rarely  that 
she  or  those  around  her  were  led  to  remember  or  suspect 
that  it  had  once  been  the  case.  She  was  surprised  and  half 
frightened  at  herself  now,  to  find  the  strength  of  the  old 
temper  suddenly  roused.  She  was  utterly  and  exceedingly 
out  of  humour  with  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  consequently  witJi 
every  body  and  every  thing  else ;  consequently,  conscience 
would  not  give  her  a  moment's  peace;  consequently,  that 
day  was  a  long  and  bitter  fight  betwixt  right  and  wrong. 
Duties  were  neglected,  because  she  could  not  give  her  mind 
to  them ;  then  they  crowded  upon  her  notice  at  undu« 
timeg;  all  was  miserable  confusion.  In  vain  she  would 
try  to  reason  and  school  herself  into  right  feeling;  at  one 
thought  of  her  lost  treasure  passion  would  oome  floodixig 
up  and  drown  all  her  reasonings  and  endeavours.  She  grew 
lutely  weary, 
the  day  ]^asBft&  %x^  ^^  m^^  caxii<&^  «^  ^du^  ^^9C!&»\i^ 
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bed  without  being  able  to  make  up  her  mind;  and  she 
arose  in  the  morning  to  renew  the  battle. 

"  How  long  is  this  miserable  condition  to  last!"  she  said 
to  herself.  "Till  you  can  entirely  give  up  your  feeling  of 
resentment,  and  apologize  to  Mr.  Lindsay,"  said  conscience. 
"  Apologize ! — but  I  haven't  done  wrong."  "  Yes,  you  have," 
said  conscience ;  "  you  spoke  improperly ;  he  is  justly  dis- 
pleased ;  and  vou  must  make  an  apology  before  there  can 
be  any  peace.  "  But  I  said  the  truth — it  is  not  right — it 
is  not  right !  it  is  wrong ;  and  am  /  to  go  ^nd  make  an 
apology  ! — 1  can't  do  it."  "  Yes,  for  the  wrong  you  have 
done,"  said  conscience, — "  that  is  all  your  concern.  And 
he  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  you  and  yours, 
and  he  may  have  his  own  reasons  for  what  he  has  done ; 
and  he  loves  you  very  much,  and  you  ought  not  to  let  him 
remain  displeased  with  you  one  moment  longer  than  you 
can  help — he  is  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  you,  and  you 
owe  him  a  child's  duty." 

But  pride  and  passion  still  fought  against  reason  and  con- 
science, and  Ellen  was  miserable.     The  dressing-bell  rang. 

"There,  I  shall  have  to  go  down  to  breakfast  directly, 
and  they  will  sec  how  I  look, — they- will  see  1  am  angry 
and  ill-humoured.  Well  1  ought  to  be  angry !  But  what 
will  they  think  then  of  my  religion  ? — is  my  rushlight  burn- 
ing bright?  am  I  honouring  Christ  now  ? — is  this  the  way 
to  make  his  name  and  his  truth  lovely  in  their  eyes  *?  Oh 
shame !  shame  ! — I  have  enough  to  humble  myself  for. 
And  all  yesterday,  at  any  rate,  they  know  I  was  angry." 

Ellen  threw  herself  upon  her  knees ;  and  when  she  rose 
up  the  spirit  of  pride  was  entirely  broken,  and  resentment 
had  died  with  selfjustification. 

The  breakfast-bell  rang  before  she  was  quite  ready.  She 
was  afraid  she  could  not  see  Mr.  Lindsay  until  he  should  be 
at  the  table.  "  But  it  shall  make  no  difference,"  she  said 
to  herself, — "  they  know  I  have  offended  him — it  is  right 
they  should  hear  what  I  have  to  say." 

They  were  all  at  the  table.     But  it  made  no  difference. 
Ellen  went  straight  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  laying  one  hand 
timidly  in  his  and  the  other  on  his  shoulder,  she  at  once 
humbly  and  frankly  confessed  that  she  had  s^qVaw  ^&  ^^ 
ought  not  the  day  before,  and  iViat.  %\ift  ^aa  ^«t>i  v«\^  ^w«^ 
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had  displeased  him,  and  b^ged  his  forgiveness.  It  was  in* 
stantly  granted. 

*'  You  arc  a  good  child,  Ellen,^  said  Mr.  Lindsay  as  be 
fondly  embraced  her. 

"  ( )h  no,  sir ! — don't  call  me  so— I  am  every  thing  in  the 
world  hut  that." 

"  Then  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  good  children.  Why 
didn't  you  come  to  me  before?" 

'•  HecAuse  I  couldn't,  sir ; — I  felt  wrong  all  day  yester- 
day." 

Mr.  Lindsay  laughed  and  kissed  her,  and  bade  her  sit 
down  and  eat  her  brciikfast. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this  that  he  made  Wr  a  pres- 
ent of  a  beautiful  little  watch.  Ellen's  first  look  was  of 
great  delight ;  the  second  was  one  of  curious  doubtful  ex- 
pression, directed  to  his  face,  half  tendering  the  watch  back 
to  him  as  she  saw  that  he  understood  her, 

•'  Why,"  said  he  smiling,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  you  would 
rather  have  that  than  this?" 

'•  A  great  deal !" 

'*  No,"  said  he,  hanging  the  watch  round  her  neck, — "  you 
shall  not  have  it;  but  you  may  make  your  mind  easy,  for 
I  have  it  safe,  and  it  shall  come  back  to  you  again  some 
time  or  other." 

With  this  promise  Ellen  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied. 

The  summer  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  wealth, 
of  purse  and  of  affection  both,  could  bestow  upon  their  dar- 
ling. Early  in  the  season  the  &mily  returned  to  the  Braes. 
Ellen  liked  it  there  much  better  than  in  the  city ;  there  was 
more  that  reminded  hor  of  old  times.  The  sky  and  the 
land,  though  different  from  those  she  best  loved,  were  yet 
but  another  expression  of  nature's  face ;  it  was  the  same 
face  still ;  and  on  many  a  sunbeam  Ellen  travelled  across 
the  Atlantic*  She  was  sorry  to  lose  M.  Muller,  but  she 
could  not  have  kept  him  in  Edinburgh ;  he  quitted  Scotland 
about  that  time. 

Other  masters  attended  her  in  the  country,  or  she  went 
to  Edinburgh  to  attend  them.  Mr.  Lindsay  liked  that  very 
well ;  he  was  often  there  himself,  and  after  her  lesson  he 

•  **  Then  by  a  sunbMoxi  \  ^i^  ^xB^a  \ft  ^t%r 
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loved  to  have  her  with  him  in  the  library  and  at  dinner  and 
during  the  drive  home.  Ellen  liked  it  because  it  was  so 
pleasant  to  him ;  and  besides,  there  was  a  variety  about  it, 
and  the  drives  were  always  her  delight,  and  she  chose  his 
company  at  any  time  rather  than  that  of  her  aunt  and  grand- 
mother. So,  many  a  happy  day  that  summer  had  she  and 
Mr.  Lindsay  together;  and  many  an  odd  pleasure  in  the 
course  of  them  did  he  find  or  make  for  her.  Sometimes  it 
was  a  new  book,  sometimes  a  new  sight,  sometimes  a  new 
trinket.  According  to  his  promise,  he  had  purchased  her  a 
fine  horse ;  and  almost  daily  Ellen  was  upon  his  back,  and 
with  Mr.  Lindsay  in  the  course  of  the  summer  scoured  the 
country  far  and  near.  Every  scene  of  any  historic  interest 
within  a  good  distance  of  "  the  Braes"  was  visited,  and  some 
of  them  aguin  and  again.  Pleasures  of  all  kinds  were  at 
Ellen^s  disposal ;  and  to  her  father  and  grandmother  she 
was  truly  the  light  of  the  eyes. 

And  Ellen  was  happy  ;  but  it  was  not  all  these  things,  nor 
even  her  affection  for  Mr.  Lindsay,  that  made  her  so.  He 
saw  her  calm  sunshiny  face  and  busy  happy  demeanour, 
and  fancied,  though  he  had  sometimes  doubts  about  it,  that 
she  did  not  trouble  herself  much  with  old  recollections,  or 
would  in  time  get  over  them.  It  was  not  so.  Ellen  never 
forgot ;  and  sometimes  when  she  seemed  busiest  and  hap- 
piest, it  was  the  thought  of  an  absent  and  distant  friend  that 
was  nerving  her  energies  and  giving  colour  to  her  cheek. 
Still,  as  at  first,  it  was  in  her  hour  alone  that  Ellen  laid 
down  care  and  took  up  submission  ;  it  was  that  calmed  her 
brow  and  brightened  her  smile.  And  though  now  and  then 
she  shed  bitter  tears,  and  repeated  her  despairing  exclama- 
tion, "  Well !  I  will  see  him  in  heaven !" — in  general  she 
lived  on  hope,  and  kept  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  some  of 
her  old  feeling  of  confidence. 

Perhaps  her  brow  grew  somewhat  meeker  and  her  smile 
less  bright  as  the  year  rolled  on.  Months  flew  by,  and 
brought  her  no  letters.  Ellen  marvelled  and  sorrowed  in 
vain.  One  day  mourning  over  it  to  Mrs.  Allen,  the  good 
housekeeper  asked  her  if  her  friends  knew  her  address  ?  El- 
len at  first  said  "  to  be  sure,"  but  afler  a  few  minutes'  re- 
flection was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  was  not  certain  about 
It.  It  would  have  been  just  Uke^T.^xvKv^t^^^  \5i\Q!%Rk 
VOL,  n.  «• 
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sight  entirely  of  such  a  matter,  and  very  natural  for  her,  in 
her  grief  and  confusion  of  mind  and  inexperience,  to  he 
equally  forgetful.  She  wrote  immediately  to  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys  and  supplied  the  defect;  and  hope  brightened  again. 
Once  before  she  had  written,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
funding her  expenses.  Mr.  Lindsay  and  his  mother  were 
very  prompt  to  do  this,  though  Ellen  could  not  tell  what 
the  exact  amount  might  be ;  they  took  care  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  and  sent  more  than  enough.  Ellen^s  mind  had 
changed  since  she  came  to  Scotland  ;  she  was  sorry  to  have 
the  money  go ;  she  understood  the  feeling  with  which  it  was 
sent,  and  it  hurt  her. 

Two  or  three  months  afler  the  date  of  her  last  letter,  she 
received  at  length  one  from  Mr.  Humphreys,  a  long,  very 
kind,  and  very  wise  one.  She  lived  upon  it  for  a  good  while. 
Mr.  Lindsay's  bills  were  returned.  Mr.  Humphreys  de- 
clined utterly  to  accept  them,  telling  Ellen  that  he  looked 
upon  her  as  his  own  child  up  to  the  time  that  her  friends 
took  her  out  of  his  hands,  and  that  he  owed  her  more  than 
she  owed  him.  Ellen  gave  the  money,  she  dared  not  give 
the  whole  message,  to  Mr.  Lindsay.  The  bills  were  in- 
stantly and  haughtily  re-enclosed  and  sent  back  to  America. 

Still  nothing  was  heard  from  Mr.  John.  Ellen  wondered, 
waited,  wept;  sadly  quieted  herself  into  submission,  and  as 
time  went  on,  clung  faster  and  faster  to  her  Bible  and  the 
refuge  she  found  there. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 


Hon. — Why  didnH  yoa  show  him  up,  blockhead? 
fivf/ffT.— Show  him  up,  sirf    With  all  my  heart,  ttr. 
Up  or  down,  all's  one  to  me. 

GOOD-NATUEID  MaM. 


ONE  eveniug,  it  was  New  Year's  eve,  a  large  party  was 
expected  at  Mr.  Lindsay's.  Ellen  was  not  of  an  age 
to  go  abroad  to  parties,  but  at  borne  her  father  and  grand- 
mother never  could  bear  to  do  without  her  when  they  had 
company.  Generally,  Ellen  liked  it  very  much;  not  called 
upon  to  take  any  active  part  herself,  she  had  leisure  to  ob- 
serve and  enjoy  in  quiet ;  and  oflen  heard  music,  and  often 
by  Mr.  Lindsay's  side  listened  to  conversation,  in  which  she 
took  great  pleasure.  To-night,  however,  it  happened  that 
Ellen's  thoughts  were  running  on  other  things;  and  Mrs. 
Lindsay's  woman,  who  had  come  in  to  dress  her,  was  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  her  grave  looks  and  the  little  concern  she 
seemed  to  take  in  what  was  going  on. 

"  i  wish,  Miss  Ellen,  you'd  please  hold  your  head  up,  and 
look  somewhere — I  don  t  know  when  I'll  get  your  hair  done 
if  you  keep  it  down  so." 

"  O  Mason,  I  think  that'll  do— it  looks  very  well — ^you 
needn't  do  any  thing  more." 

"1  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Ellen,  but  you  know  it's  your 
grandmother  that  must  be  satisfied,  and  she  will  have  it  just 
so ; — there, — now  that's  going  to  look  lovely ; — ^but  indeed 
Miss  Ellen  she  won't  be  pleased  if  you  carry  such  a  soberish 
face  down  stairs, — and  what  will  the  master  say!  Most 
young  ladies  would  be  as  bright  as  a  bee  at  being  going  to 
see  so  many  people,  and  indeed  it's  what  you  should." 

"  1  had  rather  see  one  or  two  persons  than  one  or  two 
hundred,"  said  Ellen,  speaking  half  to  herself  and  half  to 
Mrs.  Mason. 
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*•'•  Well,  for  pity's  sake,  Miss  Ellen,  dear,  if  you  can,  don't 
look  OS  if  it  was  a  funeral  it  was.  There !  'tain't  much 
trouble  to  fix  you,  anyhow — if  you'd  only  care  a  little  more 
about  it,  it  would  bo  a  blessing.  Stop  till  I  fix  this  lace. 
The  master  will  call  you  his  white  rose-bud  to-night,  sure 
enough.*' 

"That's  nothing  new,"  said  Ellen,  half  smiling. 

Mason  led  her ;  and  feeling  the  want  of  sometlung  to  raise 
her  spirits,  Ellen  sorrowfully  went  to  her  Bible,  and  slowly 
turning  it  over,  looked  along  its  pages  to  catch  a  sight  of 
something  cheering  before  she  went  down  stairs. 

"  This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever:  he  will  he  our 
guide  even  unto  deaths 

'^  Isn't  that  enough?"  thought  Ellen,  aa  her  eyes  filled  in 
answer.  "  It  ought  to  be— John  would  say  it  waa— oh ! 
where  is  he !" 

She  went  on  turning  leaf  after  leaf. 

**  0  Lord  of  hostSy  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
theer 

'^  That  is  true  surely,"  she  thought.  *^  And  I  do  trust  in 
him — I  am  blessed — 1  am  happy,  come  what  may.  He  wiU 
let  nothing  come  to  those  that  trust  in  him  but  what  is  good 
for  them — if  he  is  my  God  I  have  enough  to  make  me  happy 
— I  ought  to  be  happy — I  will  be  happy  ! — ^I  will  trust  him, 
and  take  what  he  gives  me ;  and  try  to  leave,  as  John  used 
to  tell  me,  my  atlairs  in  his  hand." 

For  a  minute  tears  flowed ;  then  they  were  wiped  away ; 
and  the  smile  she  gave  Mr.  Lindsay  when  she  met  him  in 
the  hull  was  not  less  bright  than  usual. 

The  company  were  gathered,  but  it  was  still  early  in  the 
evening,  when  a  gentleman  came  who  declined  to  enter  the 
drawing-room,  and  asked  for  Miss  Lindsay. 

"  Miss  Lindsay  is  engaged." 

"  An'  what  for  suld  ye  say  sae,  Mr.  Porterfiold  ?"  cried  the 
voice  of  the  housekeeper,  who  was  passing  in  the  hall, — 
,  "  when  ye  ken  as  weel  as  I  do  that  Miss  Ellen" — 

The  butler  stopped  her  with  saying  something  about  ^my 
lady,"  and  repeated  his  answer  to  tbie  gentleman. 

The  latter  wrote  a  word  or  two  on  a  card  which  he  drew 
^  from  his  pocket,  and  desired  him  to  carry  it  to  Mist  EUea. 
H  He  carried  it  to  L^d^  ^<A!Ck^ 
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"  What  sort  of  a  person,  Porterfield  ?"  said  Lady  Keith, 
crumpling  the  paper  in  her  fingers ;  and  withdrawing  a  little 
from  the  company. 

"  Uncommon  fine  gentleman,  my  lady,"  Porterfield  an- 
swered in  a  low  tone. 

"  A  gentleman  ?"  said  Lady  Keith  inquiringly. 

"  Certain,  my  lady  ! — and  as  up  and  down  spoken  as  if 
he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood ;  he's  somebody  that  is  not  ac- 
customed to  be  said  *  no'  to,  for  sure." 

Lady  Keith  hesitated.  Recollecting  however  that  she  had 
just  lefii  Ellen  safe  in  the  music-room,  she  made  up  her  mind ; 
and  desired  Porterfield  to  show  the  stranger  in.  As  he  en- 
tered, unannounced,  her  eyes  unwillingly  verified  the  butler's 
judgment ;  and  to  the  inquiry  whether  he  might  see  Miss 
Lindsay  she  answered  very  politely,  though  with  regrets  that 
Miss  Lindsay  was  engaged. 

^'  May  I  be  pardoned  for  asking,"  said  the  stranger,  with 
the  slightest  possible  approach  to  a  smile,  ^'  whether  that  de- 
cision is  imperative?  I  leave  Scotland  to-morrow — my 
reasons  for  wishing  to  see  Miss  Lindsay  this  evening  are 
urgent." 

Lady  Keith  could  hardly  believe  her  ears,  or  command 
her  countenance  to  keep  company  with  her  expressions  of 
"  sorrow  that  it  was  impossible — Miss  Lindsay  could  not 
have  the  pleasure  that  evening." 

"  May  1  beg  then  to  know  at  what  hour  I  may  hope  to  see 
her  to-morrow  1" 

Hastily  resolving  that  Ellen  should  on  the  morrow  accept 
a  long-given  invitation,  Lady  Keith  answered  that  she  would 
not  be  in  town — she  would  leave  Edinburgh  at  an  early 
hour." 

The  stranger  bowed  and  withdrew ;  that  was  all  the  by- 
standers saw.  But  Lady  Keith,  who  had  winced  under  an  eye 
that  she  could  not  help  fancying  read  her  too  well,  saw  that 
in  his  parting  look  which  made  her  uneasy  ;  beckoning  a 
servant  who  stood  near,  she  ordered  him  to  wait  upon  that 
gentleman  to  the  door. 

The  man  obeyed ;  but  the  stranger  did  not  take  his  cloak 
and  made  no  motion  to  go. 

"No,  sir!  not  that  way,"  he  said  stwvvlY ^ «a iVia ^fc\N^S!&. 
laid  his  hand  on  the  lock  ; — '*  ahovr  tii^  U>  ^v»\isAa»»'^^ 
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"  Miss  Ellen  V  said  the  man  doubtfully,  coming  back,  and 
thinking  from  the  gentleman's  manner  that  he  must  have 
misiiiultTstood  Lady  Keith; — "where  is  Miss  Ellen,  Ar- 
thur 1" 

The  person  addressed  threw  his  head  back  towards  the 
door  he  had  just  come  from  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall. 

*'  This  way,  sir,  if  you  please, — what  name,  sir?" 

"  No  name — sUmd  back  !"  said  the  stranger  as  he  entered. 

There  were  a  number  of  people  gathered  round  a  lady  who 
was  at  the  piano  singing.  Ellen  was  there  in  the  midst  of 
them.  The  gentleman  advanced  quietly  to  the  edge  of  the 
group  and  stood  there  without  being  noticed ;  Ellen's  eyes 
were  bent  on  the  floor.  The  expression  of  her  face  touched 
and  j)leased  him  greatly  ;  it  was  precisely  what  he  wished 
to  see.  Without  liaving  the  least  shadow  of  sorrow  upon  it, 
there  was  in  all  itslinesthatsingularmixtureof  gravity  and 
sweetness  that  is  never  seen  but  where  religion  and  discipline 
have  done  their  work  well ;  the  writing  of  the  wisdom  that 
looks  soberly,  and  the  love  that  looks  kindly,  on  all  things. 
He  was  not  sure  at  first  whether  she  were  intently  listening 
to  the  music,  or  whether  her  mind  was  upon  something  far 
diflerent  and  far  away  ;  he  thought  the  latter.  He  was  right. 
Ellen  at  the  moment  had  escaped  from  the  company  and  the 
noisy  sounds  of  the  performer  at  her  side ;  and  while  her 
eye  was  curiously  tracing  out  the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  her 
mind  was  resting  itself  in  one  of  the  verses  she  had  been 
reading  that  same  evening.  Suddenly,  and  as  it  seemed, 
from  no  connection  with  any  thing  in  or  out  of  her  thoughts, 
there  came  to  her  mind  the  image  of  John  as  she  had  seen 
him  that  first  evening  she  ever  saw  him,  at  Carra-carra,  when 
she  looked  up  from  the  boiling  chocolate  and  espied  him, — 
standing  in  an  attitude  of  waiting  near  the  door.  Ellen  at 
first  wondered  how  that  thought  should  have  come  into  her 
head  just  then  ;  the  next  moment,  from  a  sudden  impulse, 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  search  for  the  cause  and  saw  «lohn'8 
smile. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  change  in  Ellen's  fiu^e. 

Lightning  makes  as  quick  and  as  brilliant  an  illumination, 

but  lightning  does  not  stay.     With  a  spring  she  readied 

him,  and  seizing  bolYi  Vtt%  Wxv^^  ^t^^  Vvvcsv  qwx.  <i€  tjba  door 

near  which  they  vrete  «\«DdMv%\  %kA  ^  «owi  %»^^ss^  '^^i^ 
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hidden  from  view  threw  herself  into  his  arms  in  an  agony  of 
icy.  Before  however  either  of  thetu  could  say  a  word,  she 
had  caught  his  hand  again,  and  led  him  back  along  the  hall 
to  the  private  staircase ;  she  mounted  it  rapidly  to  Aer  room  ; 
and  there  again  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  exclaiming, 
**  Oh  John  ! — my  dear  John !  my  dear  brother !" 

But  neither  smiles  nor  words  would  do  for  the  overcharged 
heart.  The  tide  of  joy  ran  too  strong,  and  too  much  swelled 
from  the  open  sources  of  love  and  memory,  to  keep  any 
bounds.  And  it  kept  none.  Ellen  sat  down,  and  bowing  her 
head  on  the  arm  of  the  so&  wept  with  all  the  vehement  pas- 
sion of  her  childhood,  quivering  from  head  to  foot  with  con- 
vulsive sobs.  John  might  guess  from  the  outpouring  now 
how  nmch  her  heart  had  been  secretly  gathering  for  months 
past.  For  a  little  while  he  walked  upland  down  the  room ; 
but  this  excessive  agitation  he  was  not  witling  should  continue. 
He  said  nothing ;  sitting  down  beside  Ellen  on  the  so&,  he 
quietly  possessed  himself  of  one  of  her  hands ;  and  when  in 
her  excitement  the  hand  struggled  to  get  away  again,  it  was 
not  permitted.  Ellen  understood  that  very  well  and  im- 
mediately checked  herself.  Better  than  words,  the  calm 
firtn  grasp  of  his  hand  quieted  her.  Her  sobbing  stilled ;  she 
turned  from  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  and  leaning  her  head  upon 
him  took  his  hand  in  both  hers  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips  as 
if  she  were  half  beside  herself.  But  that  was  not  permitted 
to  last  either,  for  his  hand  quickly  imprisoned  hers  again. 
There  >vas  silence  still.  Ellen  could  not  look  up  yet,  and 
neither  seemed  very  forward  to  speak;  she  sat  gradually 
quieting  down  into  fullness  of  happiness. 

*"  1  thought  you  never  would  come,  John,*'  at  length  E3- 
len  half  whispered,  half  said. 

**  And  I  cannot  stay  now.  I  must  leave  you  to-morrow, 
Ellie." 

Ellen  started  up  and  looked  up  now. 

"Leave  me!     For  how  long?     Where  are  you  going  1" 

"  Home." 

"  To  America  !"— Ellen's  heart  died  within  her.  Was  thU 
the  end  of  all  her  hopes?  did  her  confidence  end  heref  She 
shed  no  tears  now.  He  could  see  that  she  grew  absolutely 
still  from  intense  feeling. 

''  What's  the  matter,  £lUeV'  MNitkb\cy«  ^gssciN^bMcsM^^^i^ 
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80  well  remembered ; — "  I  am  leaving  you  but  lor  a  tboa 
I  wu%t  go  home  now,  but  if  I  live  you  will  see  me  again." 

'*  O  fwish  I  was  going  with  you !"  Ellen  exclaimed,  burst- 
ing into  tears. 

'*  My  dear  Ellie !"  said  her  brother  in  an  altered  voioe, 
drawing  her  again  to  his  arms, — ^^you  cannot  wish  it  more 
than  I  r 

"  1  never  thought  you  would  leave  me  here,  John/' 

^*  Neither  would  I,  if  I  oould  help  it;  neither  will  I  a 
minute  longer  than  I  can  help ;  but  we  must  both  wait,  my 
own  Ellie.     Do  not  cry  so,  fcr  my  sake !" 

''  Wait  ?— till  when  ?"  said  Ellen,  not  a  little  reassured. 

"  I  have  no  power  now  to  remove  you  from  your  Imd 
guardians,  and  you  have  no  right  to  choose  lor  yoursel£ 

"  And  when  shall  I  ?" 

"  In  a  few  years.'' 

*'  A  few  years ! — But  in  the  meantime,  John,  what  shall  I 
do  without  you  ? — If  I  could  see  you  once  in  a  while— but 
there  is  no  one  here — ^not  a  dngle  one — to  help  me  to  keep 
right ;  no  one  talks  to  me  as  you  used  to ;  and  I  am  all  the 
while  afraid  I  shall  go  wrong  in  something; — ^what  shall  I 

do  r 

"  What  the  weak  must  always  do,  Ellie, — seek  for  strength 
where  it  may  be  had." 

"  And  so  I  do,  John,"  said  Ellen  weeping, — ^  but  I  want 
you, — oh  how  much !" 

"  Are  you  not  happy  here  V* 

"-  Yes-^I  am  happy — at  least  1  thought  I  was  half  an  hoar 
Ag<>) — ^^  happy  as  I  can  be.  I  have  every  thing  to  make  me 
happy,  except  what  would  do  it." 

•*  We  must  both  have  recourse  to  our  old  remedy  against 
sorrow  and  loneliness — ^you  have  not  forgotten  the  use  of  it, 
Ellie  r 

''  No,  John,"  said  Ellen,  meeting  his  eyes  with  a  tearful 
smile. 

*'  They  love  you  here,  do  they  not  1" 

**  Very  much — ^too  much." 

"  And  you  love  them  ?" 

"  Yes." 
•  "That's  a  doubtful  *^<».'" 
^"^  I  do  love  my  fiiA«c— «i«c^  tow^N  laA^^  ^pwAa«j^«. 
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too,  though  not  so  much.  I  cannot  help  loving  them, — ^they 
love  rae  so.     But  they  are  so  unlike  you !" 

^'  That  is  not  much  to  the  purpose,  afler  all,"  said  John 
smiling.     "  There  are  varieties  of  excellence  in  Uie  world." 

"  O  yes,  but  that  isn't  what  I  mean  ;  it  isn't  a  variety  of 
excellence.  They  make  me  do  every  thing  that  they  have 
a  mind, — I  don't  mean,"  she  added  smiling,  "  that  that  is 
not  like  you, — but  you  always  had  a  reason;  they  are  dif- 
ferent. My  father  makes  me  drink  wine  every  now  and 
then, — 1  don't  like  to  do  it,  and  he  knows  I  do  not,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  reason  1  have  to  do  it." 

^'  That  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance,  EUie,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  make  you  do  something  wrong." 

/'  They  could  not  do  that  I  hope ;  and  there  is  another 
thing  they  cannot  make  me  do." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"Stay  here  when  you  will  take  me  away," 

There  was  a  few  minutes'  thoughtful  pause  on  both  sides. . 

"  You  are  grown,  EUie,"  said  John, — "  you  are  not  the 
child  1  left  you." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ellen  smiling, — "  it  seems  to  me  I 
am  just  the  same." 

"  Let  me  see — look  at  me !" 

She  raised  her  face,  and  amidst  smiles  and  tears  its  look 
was  not  less  clear  and  frank  than  his  was  penetrating.  "  Just 
the  same,"  was  the  verdict  of  her  brother's  eyes  a  moment 
afterwards.     Ellen's  smile  grew  bright  as  she  read  it  there. 

"  Why  have  you  never  come  or  written  before,  John  1" 

"  I  did  not  know  where  you  were.  I  have  not  been  in 
England  for  many  months  till  quite  lately,  and  I  could  not 
get  your  address.  I  think  my  father  was  without  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  when  at  last  he  sent  it  to  me,  the  letter  mis- 
carried— never  reached  me — there  were  delays  upon  de- 
lays." 

"  And  when  did  you  get  it  1" 

"  I  preferred  coming  to  writing." 

"  And  now  you  must  co  home  so  soon !" 

"  I  must,  Ellie.  My  ousiness  has  lingered  on  a  great 
while,  and  it  is  quite  time  I  should  return.  I  expect  to  sail 
next  week — Mrs.  Gillespie  is  going  with  me — her  husband 
stays  behind  till  spring. 

VOL.  IL  • 
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Ellen  sighed. 

''  I  made  a  friend  of  a  friend  of  yours  whom  I  met  in 
Switzerland  last  summer — M.  Muller." 

"  M.  Muller !  did  you  !  O  I'm  very  glad !  I  am  very 
glad  you  know  him — he  is  the  best  friend  I  have  got  here, 
afler  my  father.  I  don^t  know  what  I  ^ould  have  done 
w^ithout  him." 

^^  I  have  heard  him  talk  of  you,"  said  John  smiling. 

'^  He  has  just  come  back ;  he  was  to  be  here  this  even- 
mg. 

There  was  a  pause  again. 

"  It  does  not  seem  right  to  go  home  without  you,  Ellie," 
said  her  brother  then.  '^  I  think  you  belong  to  me  more 
than  to  any  bod  v." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  think !"  said  Ellen  with  one  of 
her  bright  looks,  and  then  bursting  into  tears ; — "  I  am  very 
glad  you  think  so  too  !  I  will  always  do  whatever  you  tell 
me — just  as  1  used  to — no  matter  what  any  body  else  says." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  try  you  in  two  or  three  things,  EHie." 

"  Will  you  !  in  what  ?  O  it  would  make  me  so  happy — 
80  much  happier — if  I  could  be  doing  something  to  please 
you.     I  wish  I  was  at  home  with  you  again !" 

^'  I  will  bring  that  about,  Ellie,  by  and  by,  if  you  make 
your  words  good." 

'^  I  shall  be  happy  then,"  said  Ellen,  her  old  oonfidenoe 
standing  stronger  than  ever — *^  because  I  know  you  will  if 
you  say  so.  Though  how  you  will  manage  it  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. My  father  and  grandmother  and  aunt  cannot  bear 
to  hear  me  speak  of  America.  I  believe  they  would  be 
glad  if  there  wasn't  such  a  place  in  the  world,  lliey  would 
not  even  let  nic  think  of  it  if  they  could  help  it ;  I  never 
dare  mention  your  name,  or  say  a  word  about  old  times. 
They  are  afraid  of  my  loving  any  body  I  believe.  They 
want  to  have  me  all  to  themselves." 

"  What  will  they  say  to  you  then,  Ellie,  if  you  leave 
them  to  give  yourself  to  me?" 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  replied  Ellen, — "  they  must  say  what 

^tfiey  please ;" — and  with  abundance  of  energy,  and  not  a 

B^w  tears,  she  went  on ; — ^"  I  love  them,  but  I  had  given 

^■Ijrvelf  to  you  a  great  while  «^o  \  lot\^  before  I  was  hit 

ighter,  you  called  ma  ycsat  \\\.?^<ft  ««fc«i-A  «K5^^.  ^qsm^  "^h^ 
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John,  and  I  don't  want  to — it  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  differ- 
ence that  we  were  not  bom  so !" 

John  suddenly  rose  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room.  Ellen  soon  came  to  his  side,  and  leaning  upon  his 
arm  as  she  had  been  used  to  do  in  past  times,  walked  up 
and  down  with  him,  at  first  silently. 

"  What  is  it  you  wanted  me  to  do,  John  V*  she  said  gen- 
tly at  length  ;  "  you  said  *  two  or  three  things.' " 

^'  One  is  that  you  keep  up  a  regular  and  AiU  correspond- 
ence with  me." 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  you  will  let  me  do  that,"  said  El- 
len,— "  that  is  exactly  what  I  should  like,  but — " 

"Whatr 

"  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  let  me." 

"I  will  arrange  that." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ellen  joyously, — "'  Uien  it  will  do.  O 
it  would  make  me  so  happy !     And  you  will  write  to  me  1" 

"  Certainly !" 

"And  I  will  tell  you  every  thing  about  myself;  and  you 
will  tell  me  how  I  ought  to  do  in  all  sorts  of  things  ?  that 
will  be  next  best  to  being  with  you.  And  then  you  will 
keep  me  right." 

^'  I  won't  promise  you  that,  Ellie,"  said  John  smiling ; — 
"  you  must  learn  to  keep  yourself  right." 

"I  know  you  will,  though,  however  you  may  smile. 
What  next  1" 

"  Read  no  novels." 

"  I  never  do,  John.  I  knew  you  did  not  like  it,  and  I  have 
taken  good  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  them.  If  I  had 
told  any  body  why,  though,  they  would  have  made  me  read 
a  dozen." 

"  Why  Ellie  !"  said  her  brother, — "  you  must  need  some 
care  to  keep  a  straight  line  where  your  course  lies  now." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  John,"  said  Ellen,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
— "  oh  how  I  have  felt  that  sometimes !  And  then  how  I 
wanted  you !" 

Her  hand  was  fondly  taken  in  his,  as  many  a  time  it  had 
been  of  old,  and  for  a  long  time  they  paced  up  and  down ; 
the  conversation  running  sometimes  in  the  strain  that  both 
loved  and  Ellen  now  never  heard  \  sometimjea  oiv  <^tbA.^ 
JDAtten;  such  a  conversalvon  a&  \}cio^  ^<^\fl^'^A  ^«^b». 
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in  former  days,  and  now  drank  in  with  a  delight  and  eager- 
ness  inexpressible.  Mr.  Lindsay  would  have  been  in  dis- 
may to  have  seen  her  uplifted  face,  which,  though  tears  were 
many  a  time  there,  was  sparkling  and  glowing  with  life  and 
joy  in  a  manner  he  had  never  known  it.  She  almost  forgot 
what  the  morrow  would  bring,  in  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 
the  instant,  and  hung  upon  every  word  and  look  of  her 
brother  as  if  her  life  were  there. 

"  And  in  a  few  weeks,"  said  Ellen  at  length,  "  you  will 
be  in  our  old  dear  sitting-room  again,  and  riding  on  the 
Black  Prince ! — and  1  shall  be  here  ! — and  it  will  be — " 

"It  will  be  empty  without  you,  Elllie; — but  we  have  a 
friend  that  is  sufficient ;  let  us  love  him  and  be  patient.'' 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  be  patient,"  murmured  Ellen.  "  But 
dear  John  there  was  something  else  you  wanted  me  to  do  1 
what  is  it  1  you  said  '  two  or  three'  Uiings." 

"  I  will  leave  that  to  another  time." 

"  But  why  1  I  will  do  it  whatever  it  be — ^pray  tell  me." 

"  No,"  said  he  smiling, — "  not  now, — ^you  shall  knowilff 
and  by — the  time  is  not  yet.  Have  you  heard  of  your  hW 
friend  Mr.  Van  Brunt  1"  « 

"No— what  of  him  r 

"  He  has  come  out  before  the  world  as  a  Christian  man." 

"  Has  he !" 

John  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  opened  it. 

"  You  may  see  what  my  father  says  of  him ;  and  what  he 
says  of  you  too  Ellie ; — ^he  has  missed  you  much." 

"01  was  afraid  he  would,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  was  sure  he 
did !" 

She  took  the  letter,  but  she  could  not  see  the  words. 
John  told  her  she  might  keep  it  to  read  at  her  leisure. 

"  And  how  are  thev  all  at  Ventnor  ?  and  how  is  Mrs. 
Vawse  ?  and  Margery  1" 

"  All  well.  Mrs.  Vawse  spends  about  half  her  tame  at 
my  father's." 

"  i  am  very  glad  of  that !" 

"  Mrs.  Marshman  wrote  me  to  bring  you  back  with  me  if  I 
could,  and  said  she  had  a  home  for  you  always  at  Ventnor." 

*'  How  kind  she  is,"  sud  Ellen ; — '^  how  many  friends  I 

M-  everywhere.     It  oeeiOA  to  xa^  jQhxv^t)u&  overYbody 
"t  love*  me." 
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''  That  U  a  singular  drcmnstanoe !  However,  I  am  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  Ellie." 

''O  I  know  that,"  said  Ellen  laughing.  ""And  Mr 
George  f 

"  Mr.  George  is  well." 

"  How  much  I  love  him !"  said  Ellen.  "  How  much  1 
would  give  to  see  him.  I  wish  you  could  tell  me  about  poor 
CapUiin  and  the  Brownie,  but  I  don^t  suppose  you  have 
heard  of  them.  O  when  I  think  of  it  all  at  home,  how  I 
want  to  be  there ! — Oh  John !  sometimes  lately  I  have  al- 
most thought  I  should  only  see  you  again  in  heaven.^' 

'^  My  dear  Ellie  !  I  shall  see  you  there,  I  trust ;  but  if  we 
live  we  shall  spend  our  lives  here  together  first.  And  while 
we  are  parted  we  will  keep  as  near  as  possible  by  praying 
for  and  writing  to  each  other.  And  what  Grod  orders  let  us 
quietly  submit  to." 

Ellen  had  much  ado  to  command  herself  at  the  tone  of 
these  words  and  John^s  manner,  as  he  clasped  her  in  his 
arrmMid  kissed  her  brow  and  lips.  She  strove  to  keep 
bacS^show  of  feeling  that  would  distress  and  might  dis- 
ple^  him.  But  the  next  moment  her  fluttering  spirits 
were  stilled  by  hearing  the  few  soft  words  of  a  prayer  that 
he  breathed  over  her  head.  It  was  a  prayer  for  her  and  for 
himself,  and  one  of  its  petitions  was  that  they  might  be  kept 
to  see  each  other  again.  Ellen  wrote  the  words  on  her 
heart. 

"  Are  you  going  1** 

He  showed  his  watch. 

*-  Well,  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow !" 

"  Shall  yoi>  be  here  r 

^'  Certainly — where  else  should  I  be  1  What  time  must 
you  set  out  ?** 

^'I  need  not  till  afternoon,  but — How  early  can  I  see 
you  r 

"  As  earlv  as  you  please.  O  spend  aU  the  time  with  me 
you  can,  John !" 

So  it  was  arranged. 

''  And  now,  Ellie,  you  must  god  own  stairs  and  present 
mo  to  Mr.  Lindsay." 

"To  my  father!" 

Tor  a  moment  Ellen's  face  waa  «l  eotsx^xk^^  ^  ^k^jw^ 
VOL.  11.  «• 
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sions.  She  instantly  acquiesced  however,  and  went  down 
with  her  brother,  her  heart  it  must  be  confessed  going  very 
pit-a-pat  indeed.  She  took  him  into  the  library  whidi  was 
not  this  evening  thrown  open  to  company ;  and  sent  a  ser- 
vant for  Mr.  Lindsay.  While  waiting  for  his  oominc,  Ellen 
felt  as  if  she  had  not  the  &ir  use  of  her  senses.  Was  that 
John  Humphreys  quietly  walking  up  and  down  the  library  ? 
Mr.  Lindsay's  library  ?  and  was  she  about  to  introduce  her 
brother  to  the  person  who  had  forbidden  her  to  mention  his 
name  ?  Th^e  was  something  however  in  Mr.  John's  figure 
and  air,  in  his  utter  coolness,  that  insensibly  restored  her 
spirits.  Triumphant  confidence  in  him  overcame  the  fear 
of  Mr.  Lindsay ;  and  when  he  appeared,  Ellen  with  tolera- 
ble composure  met  him,  her  hand  upon  John's  arm,  and 
said,  "  Father,  this  is  Mr.  Humphreys," — my  brother  she 
dared  not  add. 

^^  1  hope  Mr.  Lindsay  will  pardon  my  giving  him  this 
trouble,"  said  the  latter ; — "  we  have  one  thing  in  common 
which  should  forbid  our  being  strangers  to  each  othe^^,  at 
least,  was  unwilling  to  leave  Scotland  vrithout  makl^^iy- 
self  known  to  Mr.  Lindsay."  ^ 

Mr.  Lindsay  most  devoutly  wished  the  '*  thing  in  com- 
mon" had  been  any  thing  else.  He  bowed,  and  was  *^  happy 
to  have  the  pleasure,"  but  evidently  neither  pleased  nor  hap- 
py.    Ellen  could  see  that. 

"  May  I  take  up  five  minutes  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  time  to 
explain,  perhaps  to  apologize,"  said  John,  slightly  smiling, — 
"  for  what  I  have  said  ?" 

A  little  ashamed,  it  might  be,  to  have  his  feeling  suspected, 
Mr.  Lindsay  instantly  granted  the  request,  and  politely  in- 
vited his  unwelcome  guest  to  be  seated.  Obeying  a  glance 
from  her  brother  which  she  understood,  Ellen  withdrew  to 
the  further  side  of  the  room,  where  she  could  not  hear  what 
they  said.  John  took  up  the  history  of  Ellen's  acquaintance 
with  his  family,  and  briefly  gave  it  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  scarce 
touching  on  the  benefits  by  them  conferred  on  her,  and  skil- 
fully dwelling  rather  on  Ellen  herself  and  setting  forth  what 
she  had  been  to  them.  Mr.  Lindsay  could  not  be  uncon- 
scious of  what  his  visiter  delicately  omitted  to  hint  at, 
neither  could  he  help  making  secretly,  to  himself  some  most 
L  -Ui willing  admi8a\oii%\  a3Qj^w>>ai^V^TSA^x^i^a^'*^^ 
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at  the  antipodes,  and  doubtless  did,  yet  the  sketch  was  too 
happily  given,  and  his  fondness  for  Ellen  too  great,  for  him 
not  to  be  delightedly  interested  in  what  was  said  of  her. 
And  however  strong  might  have  been  his  desire  to  dismiss 
his  guest  in  a  very  summary  manner,  or  to  treat  him  with 
haughty  reserve,  the  graceful  dignity  of  Mr.  Humphreys' 
manners  made  either  expedient  impossible.  Mr.  Lindsay 
felt  constrained  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground — the 
ground  of  high-bred  frankness ;  and  grew  secretly  still  more 
afraid  that  his  real  feelings  should  be  discerned. 

Ellen  from  afar,  where  she  could  not  hear  the  words, 
watched  the  countenances  with  great  anxiety  and  great  ad- 
miration. She  could  see  that  while  her  brother  spoke  with 
his  usual  perfect  ease,  Mr.  Lindsay  was  embarrassed.  She 
half  read  the  truth.  She  saw  the  entire  politeness  where  she 
also  saw  the  secret  discomposure,  and  she  felt  that  the  po- 
liteness was  forced  from  him.  As  the  conversation  went 
on,  however,  she  wonderingly  saw  that  the  cloud  on  his  brow 
l^M^d, — she  saw  him  even  smile  ;  and  when  at  last  they 
r(^Hand  she  drew  near,  she  almost  thought  her  ears  were 


pJJIng  her  false  when  she  heard  Mr.  Lindsay  beg  her  bro- 
ther to  go  in  with  him  to  the  company  and  be  presented  to 
Mrs.  Lindsay.  Afler  a  moment^s  hesitation  this  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  they  went  together  into  the  drawing-room. 
Ellen  felt  as  if  she  was  in  a  dream.  With  a  face  as  grave 
as  usual,  but  with  an  inward  exultation  and  rejoicing  in  her 
brother  impossible  to  describe,  she  saw  him  going  about 
among  the  company, — talking  to  her  grandmother, — ^yes 
and  her  grandmother  did  not  look  less  pleasant  than  usual, 
— recognizing  M.  MuUer,  and  in  conversation  with  other 
people  whom  he  knew.  With  indescribable  glee  Ellen  saw 
that  Mr.  Lindsay  managed  most  of  the  time  to  be  of  the 
same  group.  Never  more  than  that  night  did  she  triumph- 
antly think  that  Mr.  John  could  do  any  thing.  He  fmished 
the  evening  there.  Ellen  took  care  not  to  seem  too  much 
occupied  with  him ;  but  she  contrived  to  be  near  when  he 
was  talking  with  M.  Muller,  and  to  hang  upon  her  father's 
arm  when  he  was  in  Mr.  John's  neighbourhood.  And  when 
the  latter  had  taken  leave,  and  was  in  the  hall,  Ellen  was 
there  before  he  could  be  gone.  And  there  came  Mr.  Lind- 
BAy  too  behind  her ! 
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"  You  will  come  early  to-morrow  morning,  John  1" 

"Come  to  breakfast,  Mr.  Humphreys,  will  you?"  said 
Mr.  Lindsay,  with  sufficient  cordiality. 

But  Mr.  Humphreys  declined  this  invitation,  in  spite  of 
the  timid  touch  of  Ellen's  fingers  upon  his  arm,  which  beg- 
ged  for  a  different  answer. 

"  I  will  be  with  you  early,  EUie,"  he  said  however. 

"  And  O !  John,"  said  Ellen  suddenly,  "  order  a  horse 
and  let  us  have  one  ride  together ;  let  me  show  you  Edin- 
burgh." m 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay, — "  let  us  show  you 
Edinburgh;  but  order  no  horses,  Mr.  Humphreys,  for  mine 
are  at  your  service." 

Ellen's  other  hand  was  gratefully  laid  upon  her  father's 
arm  as  this  second  proposal  was  made  and  accepted. 

"  Let  U9  show  you  Edinburgh,"  said  Ellen  to  herself,  as 
she  and  Mr.  Lindsay  slowly  and  gravely  went  back  through 
the  hall.  "  So  there  is  an  end  of  my  fine  morning ! — But 
however,  how  foolish  1  am!  John  has  hb  own  v^|^of 
doing  things — he  can  make  it  pleasant  in  spite  of^^P-y 
thing."  Ti 

She  went  to  bed,  not  to  sleep  indeed,  for  a  long  time, 
but  to  cry  for  joy  and  all  sorts  of  feelings  at  once. 

Good  came  out  of  evil,  as  it  ofleu  docs,  and  as  Ellen's 
heart  presaged  it  would  when  she  arose  the  next  morning. 
The  ride  was  preceded  by  half  an  hour's  chat  between  Mr. 
John,  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  her  grandmother;  in  which  the 
delight  of  the  evening  before  was  renewed  and  confirmed. 
Ellen  was  obliged  to  look  down  to  hide  the  too  bright  satis- 
faction she  felt  was  shining  in  her  face.  She  took  no  part 
in  the  conversation,  it  was  enough  to  hear.  She  sat  with 
charmed  ears,  seeing  her  brother  overturning  all  her  father's 
and  grandmother's  prejudices,  and  making  his  own  way  to 
their  respect  at  least,  in  spite  of  themselves.  Her  marvel- 
ling still  almost  kept  even  pace  with  her  joy.  *'  I  knew  he 
would  do  what  he  pleased,"  she  said  to  herself, — *^  I  knew 
they  coqld  not  help  that ;  but  I  did  not  dream  he  would 
ever  make  them  like  him, — that  I  never  dreamed  !" 

On  the  ride  again,  Ellen  could  not  wish  that  her  father 
were  not  with  them.  She  wished  for  nothing;  it  was  all  % 
maze  of  pleasure  nvYaOii  >\i«t«  n«%!4  \i<^tkvQ%  to  mar  but  the 
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sense  that  she  would  by  and  by  wake  up  and  find  it  was  a 
dream.  And  no,  not  that  either.  It  was  a  solid  good  and 
blessing,  which  though  it  must  come  to  an  end,  she  should 
never  lose.  For  the  present  there  was  hardly  any  thing  to 
be  thought  of  but  enjoyment.  She  shrewdly  guessed  that 
Mr.  Lindsay  would  have  enjoyed  it  too,  but  for  herself; 
there  was  a  little  constraint  about  him  still,  she  could  see. 
There  was  none  about  Mr.  John ;  in  the  delight  of  his  words 
and  looks  and  presence,  Ellen  half  the  time  forgot  Mr.  Lind- 
say entirely;  she  had  enough  of  them;  she  did  not  for  one 
moment  wish  Mr.  Lindsay  had  less. 

At  last  the  long  beautiful  ride  came  to  an  end ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  morning  soon  sped  away,  though  as  Ellen  had 
expected  she  was  not  permitted  to  spend  any  part  of  it 
alone  with  her  brother.  Mr.  Lindsay  asked  him  to  dinner, 
but  this  was  declined. 

Not  till  long  after  he  was  gone  did  Ellen  read  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys' letter.     One  bit  of  it  may  be  given. 

*'  Mr.  Van  Brunt  has  lately  joined  our  little  church.  This 
has J^iven  me  great  pleasure.  He  had  been  a  regular  at- 
ten^nt  for  a  long  time  before.  He  ascribes  much  to  your 
instrumentality  ;  but  says  his  first  thoughts  (earnest  ones) 
on  the  subject  of  religion  were  on  the  occasion  of  a  tear  that 
fell  from  Ellen's  eye  upon  his  hand  one  day  when  she  was 
talking  to  him  about  the  matter.  He  never  sot  over  the 
impression.  In  his  own  words,  *  it  scared  him  !  That  was 
a  dear  child !  1  did  not  know  how  dear  till  I  had  lost  her. 
I  did  not  know  how  severely  I  should  feel  her  absence ;  nor 
had  I  the  least  notion  when  she  was  with  us  of  many  things 
respecting  her  that  I  have  learnt  since.  I  half  hoped  we 
should  yet  have  her  back,  but  that  will  not  be.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you,  my  son." 

The  correspondence  with  John  was  begun  immediately, 
and  was  the  delight  of  Ellen's  life  Mrs.  Lindsay  and  her 
daughter  wished  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  but  Mr.  Lindsay  dryly 
Haid  that  Mr.  Humphreys  had  frankly  spoken  of  it  before 
him,  and  as  he  had  made  no  objection  then  he  could  not 
now. 

Ellen  puzzled  herself  a  little  to  think  what  could  be  the 
third  thing  John  wanted  of  her*,  but  wbateH«t  \\.^^^'^^nSca 
was  very  sure  she  would  do  \t\^ 
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For  the  gratification  of  those  who  are  never  satisfied,  one 
word  shall  be  added,  to  wit,  that 

The  seed  so  early  sown  in  little  Ellen's  mind,  and  so 
carefully  tended  by  sundry  hands,  grew  in  course  of  time 
to  all  the  &ir  structure  and  comely  perfection  it  had  bid 
fiur  to  reach — storms  and  winds  that  had  visited  it  did  but 
cause  the  root  to  take  deeper  hold ; — and  at  the  point  of  its 
voung  maturity  it  happily  fell  again  into  those  nands  that 
had  of  all  been  most  successful  in  its  culture. — In  other 
words,  to  speak  intelligibly,  Ellen  did  in  no  wise  disappoint 
her  brother  s  wishes,  nor  he  hers.  Three  or  four  more  years 
of  Scottish  discipline  wrought  her  no  ill ;  they  did  but  serve 
to  temper  and  beautify  her  Christian  character ;  and  then, 
to  her  unspeakable  joy,  she  went  back  to  spend  her  life  with 
the  friends  and  guardians  she  best  loved,  and  to  be  to 
them,  still  more  than  she  had  been  to  her  Scottish  relations, 
the  '*  light  of  the  eyes." 


THE    END. 


